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PREFACE. 


History,  until  a  recent  period,  was  mainly  a  record  of  gi- 
gantic crimes  and  their  consequent  miseries.  The  dazzling 
glow  of  its  narrations  lighted  never  the  path  of  the  peaceful 
Husbandman,  as  his  noiseless,  incessant  exertions  transformed 
the  howling  wilderness  into  a  blooming  and  fruitful  garden,  but 
gleamed  and  danced  on  the  armor  of  the  Warrior  as  he  rode 
forth  to  devastate  and  destroy.  One  year  of  his  labors  sufficed 
to  undo  what  the  former  ha4  patiently  achieved  through  cen- 
turies I  and  the  campaign  was  duly  chronicled  while  the  labors 
it  blighted  were  left  to  oblivion.  The  written  annals  of  a  na- 
tion trace  vividly  the  course  of  its  corruption  and  downfall,  but 
are  silent  or  meagre  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  causes  of  its 
growth  and  eminence.  The  long  periods  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity in  which  the  Useful  Arts  were  elaborated  or  perfected  are 
passed  over  with  the  bare  remark  that  they  afford  little  of  in- 
terest to  tlie  reader,  when  in  fact  their  true  history,  could  it  now 
be  written,  would  prove  of  the  deepest  and  most  substantial 
value.  The  world  might  well  afford  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hun- 
dred ancient  battles  or  sieges  if  it  could  thereby  regain  the 
knowledge  of  one  lost  art,  and  even  the  Pyramids  bequeathed 
to  us  by  Eg}^pt  in  her  glory  would  be  well  exchanged  for  a  few 
of  her  humble  workshops  and  manufactories,  as  they  stood  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Of  the  true  history  of  mankind 
only  a  few  chapters  have  yet  been  written,  and  now,  when  the 
deficiencies  of  that  we  have  are  beginning  to  be  realized,  we  find 
that  the  materials  for  supplying  them  have  in  good  part  perish- 
ed in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  been  trampled  recklessly  beneath  the 
hoof  of  the  war-horse. 

In  the  following  pages,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  restore  a 
portion  of  this  history,  so  far  as  the  meagre  and  careless  traces 
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scattered  through  the  Literature  of  Antiquity  will  allow. — Of 
the  many  beneficent  achievements  of  inventive  genius,  those 
which  more  immediately  minister  to  the  personal  convenience 
and  comfort  of  mankind  seem  to  assert  a  natural  pre-eminence. 
Among  the  first  under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  invention 
of  Weaving,  with  its  collateral  branches  of  Spinning,  Netting, 
Sewing,  Felting,  and  Dyeing.  An  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  family  of  domestic  arts  can  hardly  faH  to  inter- 
est the  intelligent  reader,  while  it  would  seem  to  have  a  special 
daim  on  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  prosecution  or 
improvement  of  these  arts.  This  work  is  intended  to  subserve 
the  ends  here  indicated.  In  the  present  age,  when  the  re- 
sources of  Science  and  of  Intellect  have  so  largely  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Mechanical  Invention,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  production  of  £Eibrics  from  fibrous  substances,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  no  methodical  treatise  on  this  topic  has  been 
offered  to  the  public,  and  that  the  topic  itself  seems  to  have  al- 
most eluded  the  investigations  of  the  learned.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Yates's  erudite  production,  "  Textrinum  Anti- 
quoruniy^  we  possess  no  competent  work  on  the  subject ;  and 
valuable  as  is  this  production  for  its  authority  and  profound  re- 
search, it  is  yet,  for  various  reasons,  of  comparative  inutility  to 
the  general  reader. 

That  a  topic  of  such  interest  deserved  elucidation  will  not  be 
denied  when  it  is  remembered  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  direct  influence  these  important  arts  have  ever  exerted  upon 
the  civilizaticm  and  social  condition  of  communities,  in  various 
ages  of  the  world,  there  are  other  and  scarcely  inferior  consider- 
ations to  the  student,  involved  in  their  bearing  upon  the  true 
understanding  of  history,  sacred  and  profane.  To  supply, 
therefore,  an  important  desideratum  in  classical  archieology,  by 
thus  seeking  the  better  to  illustrate  the  true  social  state  of  the 
ancients,  thereby  affording  a  commentary  on  their  conunerce 
and  progress  in  domestic  arts,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  con- 
templated by  the  present  work.  In  addition  to  this,  our  better 
acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of  these  arts  in  early 
times  will  tend,  in  many  instances,  to  confirm  the  historic  ac- 
curacy and  elucidate  the  idiom  of  many  portions  of  Holy  Writ. 
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How  many  of  the  grandest  discoyeries  in  the  scientific  world 
owe  their  existence  to  accident !  and  how  many  more  of  the 
boasted  creations  of  human  skill  have  proved  to  be  but  restora- 
taoDs  of  lost  or  fiurgotten  arts  !  How  much  also  is*  still  being 
revealed  to  us  by  the  monumental  records  of  the  old  world, 
whose  occult  glyphs,  till  recently,  defied  the  most  persevering 
cflbrtB  of  the  learned  for  their  solution  ! 

To  be  told  that  the  Egyptians,  four  thousand  years  ago, 
were  cunning  artificers  in  many  of  the  pursuits  which  consti- 
tute lucrative  branches  of  our  modern  industry,  might  surprise 
some  readers:  yet  we  learn  from  undoubted  authorities  that 
such  they  were.  They  also  were  acquainted  with  the  £Eibrica- 
tion  of  crapes,  transparent  tissues,  cotton,  silk,  and  paper,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  preparing  colors  which  still  continue  to  defy 
the  corrosions  of  de£Eicing  time. 

If  the  spider  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  practical 
weaver  upon  record — the  generic  name  TextoruB,  supplying 
the  root  from  which  is  clearly  derived  the  English  terms,  texture 
and  textile,  as  applied  to  woven  fabrics,  of  whatever  materials 
they  may  be  composed — the  wcisp  may  claim  the  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  paper-manu&cturer,  for  he  presents  us 
with  a  most  undoubted  specimen  of  clear  white  pasteboard,  of 
so  smooth  a  surface  as  to  admit  of  being  written  upon  with 
ease  and  legibility.  Would  the  superlative  wisdom  of  man  but 
deign,  with  microscopic  gaze,  to  study  the  ingenious  move- 
ments of  the  insect  tribe  more  minutely,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  estimate  how  much  might  thereby  be  achieved  for  human 
science,  philosophy,  and  even  morals  ! 

For  those  who  love  to  add  to  their  fund  of  general  knowledge, 
especially  in  the  department  of  natural  history,  the  author 
trusts  that  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  will  be 
found  comprised  in  those  pages  of  this  work  which  delineate 
the  habits  of  the  Silk-Worm,  the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  Camel, 
the  Beaver,  6cc. ;  while  another  department,  being  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  Pastoral  Life  of  the  Ancients,  will  naturally 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  such  as  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
records  of  ages  and  nations  long  since  passed  away.  From  a 
mass  of  heterogeneous,  though  highly  inaluable  materials,  it  has 
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been  the  design  of  the  author  to  select,  arrange,  and  conserve 
all  that  was  apposite  to  his  subject  and  of  intrinsic  value. 
Thus  has  he  endeavored  to  render  the  piles  of  antiquity,  to 
adopt  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  well  compacted — a  process 
which  has  been  begun  in  our  times,  and  with  such  eminent  sue* 
cess  that  even  the  men  of  the  present  age  may  live  to  see  many 
of  the  thousand  and  one  folios  of  the  ancients  handed  over 
without  a  sigh  to  the  trunk-maker. 

The  ample  domains  of  Learning  are  £sist  being  submitted  to 
fresh  irrigation  and  renewed  culture, — the  e:cclusiveness  of  the 
doister  has  given  place  to  an  unrestricted  distribution  of  the  in- 
tellectual wealth  of  all  times.  What  civilization  has  accom- 
plished in  the  physical  is  also  being  achieved  in  the  mental 
world.  The  sterile  and  inaccessible  wilderness  is  transformed 
into  the  well-tilled  garden,  abounding  in  luxurious  fruits  and 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  the  golden  age  of  knowledge — its  Para- 
dise Regained.  The  ponderous  works  of  the  dden  time  have 
been  displaced  by  the  condensing  process  of  modem  litera- 
ture ;  yielding  us  their  spirit  and  essence,  without  the  heavy, 
obscuring  folds  of  their  former  verbal  drapery.  We  want 
real  and  substantial  knowledge ;  but  we  are  a  labor-saving  and 
a  time-economizing  people, — ^it  must  therefore  be  obtained  by 
the  most  compendious  processes.  Except  those  with  whom 
learning  is  the  business  of  life,  we  are  too  generally  ignorant 
of  the  mighty  mysteries  which  Nature  has  heaped  around  our 
path ;  ignorant,  too,  of  many  of  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
philosophy,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  our  day,  a  judgment  in  the  selection  and  con- 
densation of  works  designed  for  popular  use  is  demanded — a  fa- 
cility like  that  of  the  alchymist,  extracting  from  the  crude  ores 
of  antiquity  the  fine  gold  of  true  knowledge. 

The  plan  of  this  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  de- 
partments. The  first  division  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Silkj  its  early  history  and  cultivation  in  China  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  illustrated  by  copious  citations  from 
ancient  writers :  From  among  whom  to  instance  Homer,  we 
leam  that  embroidery  and  tapestry  were  prominent  arts  with 
the  Thebans,  that  poet  deriving  many  of  his  pictures  of  domestic 
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lifii  from  the  paintingB  which  have  been  found  to  omaiDent  their 
palaces.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  proudest  attain- 
ments of  art  in  our  own  day  date  their  origin  from  a  period  co- 
eval at  least  with  the  Iliad.  Again  we  find  that  the  use  of  the 
distaff  and  spbdle,  referred  to  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  al- 
most as  well  undeiBtood  in  Eg3rpt  as  it  now  is  in  India ;  while 
the  iactory  system,  so  £sir  from  being  a  modem  invention,  was 
in  fiill  opeiation,  and  conducted  under  patrician  influence,  some 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  Arabians  also,  even  so  far  back 
as  five  centuries  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  were,  it  is  stated  on 
credible  authority,  skilled  in  &bricating  silken  textures ;  while, 
at  a  period  scarcely  less  remote,  we  possess  irrefi^gable  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  their  knowledge  of  paper  made  from  cotton 
lags.  The  inhabitants  of  Phcenicia  and  Tyre  were,  it  appears, 
the  fiiiBt  acquainted  with  the  process  of  dyeing:  the  Tyrian 
purple,  so  <^n  noticed  by  writers,  being  of  so  gorgeous  a  hue 
as  to  baffle  description.  The  Persians  were  also  prodigal  in 
their  indulgence  in  vestments  of  gold,  embroidery  and  silk :  the 
memoraUe  army  oi  Darius  affording  an  instance  of  sumptuous 
magnificence  in  this  respect  An  example  might  also  be  given 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  century,  in  the 
fact  of  a  pound  of  silk  being  estimated  literally  by  its  weight 
in  gold.  The  nuptial  robes  of  Maria,  wife  of  Honorius,  which 
were  discovered  in  her  coffin  at  Rome  in  1544,  on  being  burnt, 
yielded  36  pounds  of  pure  gold  !  In  the  work  here  presented, 
much  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  information  is  given  under 
this  section,  respecting  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Silk 
m  China,  Greece  and  other  countries. 

The  second  division  of  the  work,  comprising  the  history  of  the 
Sheep.  Goatj  Camelj  and  Beaver,  it  is  hoped  will  also  be 
^und  curious  and  valuable.  The  ancient  histjory  of  the  Cot- 
ton manufsicture  follows — a  topic  that  has  enlisted  the  pens  of 
many  writers,  though  their  essays,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
merit  little  notice.  The  subsequent  pages  embody  many  new 
and  important  facts,  connected  with  its  early  history  and  prog- 
ress, derived  from  sources  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 
The  fourth  and  last  division,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Linen 
manufacture,  includes  notices  of  Hemp,  Flax,  Asbestos,  Sec. 
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This  department  again  affords  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  curious, 
and  one  that  will  be  deemed,  perhaps,  not  the  least  attractive 
of  the  volume.  Completing  the  design  of  the  work,  will  be 
found  the  Appendices,  comprising  rare  and  valuable  extracts, 
derived  from  imquestionable  authorities. 

Of  the  Ten  lUustratians  herewith  presented,  five  are  en- 
tirely original.  It  is  hoped  that  these,  at  least,  will  be  deemed 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scholar  as  well  as  of  the  general 
reader,  and  that  their  value  will  not  be  limited  by  their  utility 
as  elucidations  of  the  text  Among  these,  especial  notice  is  re- 
quested to  the  engraving  of  the  Chinese  Lioom,  a  reduced  fac- 
simile, copied  by  permission  from  a  magnificent  Chinese  produc- 
tion, recently  obtained  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
this  city.  Another,  equally  worthy  of  notice,  represents  an 
Egyptian  weaving  &ctory,  with  the  processes  of  Spinning  and 
Winding ;  also  a  reduced  fac-simile,  copied  firom  Champollwris 
great  work  on  Egypt.  The  Spider,  magnified  with  his  web, 
and  the  Indian  LiOom,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  &il  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

Throughout  the  entire  work,  the  most  diligent  care  has  been 
used  in  Uie  collation  of  the  numerous  authorities  cited,  as  well 
as  a  rigid  regard  paid  to  their  veracity.  As  a  work  so  elaborate 
in  its  character  would  necessarily  have  to  depend,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  for  its  &cts  and  illustrations,  upon  the  labors  of 
previous  writers,  the  author  deems  no  apology  necessary  in  thus 
publicly  and  gratefully  avowing  his  indebtedness  to  the  several 
authors  cited  in  ord%r  at  the  foot  of  his  pages ;  but  he  would 
especially  mention  the  eminent  name  of  Mr.  Yates,  to  the  firuiis 
of  whose  labors  the  present  production  owes  much  of  its  novel- 
ty, attractiveness,  and  intrinsic  value. 

New  York,  Oct  1st,  1846. 
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TIU  PREFACE. 

been  the  design  of  the  author  to  select,  arrange^  and  conserve 
all  that  was  apposite  to  his  subject  and  of  intrinsic  value. 
Thus  has  he  endeavored  to  render  the  piles  of  antiquity,  to 
adopt  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  well  compacted — a  prooesB 
which  has  been  begun  in  our  times,  and  with  such  eminent  bug* 
cess  that  even  the  men  of  the  present  age  may  live  to  see  many 
of  the  thousand  and  one  folios  of  the  ancients  handed  over 
without  a  sigh  to  the  trunk-maker. 

The  ample  domains  of  Learning  are  fiist  being  submitted  to 
fresh  irrigation  and  renewed  culture, — the  e:cclusivene88  of  the 
doister  has  given  place  to  an  unrestricted  distribution  of  the  in- 
tellectual wealth  of  all  times.  What  civilization  has  accom- 
plished in  the  physical  is  also  being  achieved  in  the  mental 
world.  The  sterile  and  inaccessible  wilderness  is  transformed 
into  the  well-tilled  garden,  abounding  in  luxurious  fruits  and 
fragrant  flowers.  It  is  the  golden  age  of  knowledge — ^its  Para- 
dise Regained.  The  ponderous  works  of  the  dden  time  have 
been  displaced  by  the  condensing  process  of  modem  litera- 
ture ;  yielding  us  their  spirit  and  essence,  without  the  heavy, 
obscuring  folds  of  their  former  verbal  drapery.  We  want 
real  and  substantial  knowledge ;  but  we  are  a  labor-saving  and 
a  time-economizing  people, — ^it  must  therefore  be  obtained  by 
the  most  compendious  processes.  Except  those  with  whom 
learning  is  the  business  of  life,  we  are  too  generally  ignorant 
of  the  mighty  mysteries  which  Nature  has  heaped  around  our 
path  ;  ignorant,  too,  of  many  of  the  discoveries  of  science  and 
philosophy,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  our  day,  a  judgment  in  the  selection  and  con- 
densation of  works  designed  for  popular  use  is  demanded — a  fii- 
cility  like  that  of  the  alchymist,  extracting  from  the  crude  ores 
of  antiquity  the  fine  gold  of  true  knowledge. 

The  plan  of  this  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  four  de- 
partments. The  first  division  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
Silk,  its  early  history  and  cultivation  in  China  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  illustrated  by  copious  citations  from 
ancient  vmters :  From  among  whom  to  instance  Homer,  we 
learn  that  embroidery  and  tapestry  were  prominent  arts  with 
the  Thebans,  that  poet  deriving  many  of  his  pictures  of  domestic 
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lifefiom  tliA  ptindngH  whirJi  havii  hftftn  found  tn  mfiftm^nt  thftir 

palaces.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  eome  of  the  proudest  attain- 
ments of  art  in  our  own  day  date  their  origin  from  a  period  co- 
eval at  least  with  the  Iliad.  Again  we  find  that  the  use  of  the 
distaff  and  spindle,  referred  to  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  al- 
most as  well  understood  in  Egypt  as  it  now  is  in  India ;  while 
the  fAcUxy  system,  so  £sir  from  being  a  modem  invention,  was 
in  full  opemtion,  and  conducted  under  patrician  influence,  some 
three  thousand  years  ago.  The  Arabians  also,  even  so  &r  back 
as  five  centuries  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  were,  it  is  stated  on 
credible  authority,  skilled  in  fabricating  silken  textures ;  while, 
at  a  period  scarcely  less  remote,  we  possess  irrefi^gable  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  their  knowledge  of  paper  made  from  cotton 
rags.  The  inhabitants  of  Phcenicia  and  Tyre  were,  it  appears, 
the  fiiiBt  acquainted  with  the  process  of  dyeing :  the  Tyrian 
purple,  so  citen  noticed  by  writers,  being  of  so  gorgeous  a  hue 
as  to  baffle  description.  The  Persians  were  also  prodigal  in 
their  indulgence  in  vestments  of  gdd,  embroidery  and  silk :  the 
memorable  army  oi  Darius  affording  an  instance  of  sumptuous 
magnificence  in  this  respect  An  example  might  also  be  given 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  Romans  in  the  third  century,  in  the 
fisLct  of  a  pound  of  silk  being  estimated  literally  by  its  weight 
in  gold.  The  nuptial  robes  of  Maria,  wife  of  Honorius,  which 
were  discovered  in  her  coffin  at  Rome  in  1544,  on  being  burnt, 
yielded  36  pounds  of  pure  gold  !  In  the  work  here  presented, 
much  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  information  is  given  under 
this  section,  respecting  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  Silk 
m  China,  Greece  and  other  countries. 

The  second  division  of  the  work,  con:q)rising  the  history  of  the 
iHAeepj  Goaty  Camel,  and  Beaver,  it  is  hoped  will  also  be 
^und  curious  and  valuable.  The  ancient  histjory  of  the  Cot- 
ton manu&cture  follows — a  topic  that  has  enlisted  the  pens  of 
many  writers,  though  their  essays,  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 
merit  little  notice.  The  subsequent  pages  embody  many  new 
and  important  facts,  connected  with  its  early  history  and  prog- 
ress, derived  from  sources  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 
The  fourth  and  last  division,  embracing  the  history  of  the  Linen 

manu&cture,  includes  notices  of  Hemp,  Flax,  Asbestos,  ice, 
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This  department  again  affords  a  fruitful  theme  for  the  curious 
and  one  that  will  be  deemedi  perhaps,  not  the  least  attractive 
of  the  volume.  Completing  Uie  design  of  the  work,  will  be 
found  the  Appendices,  comprising  rare  and  valuable  extracts, 
derived  from  unquestionable  authorities. 

Of  the  Ten  Illustrations  herewith  presented,  five  are  en- 
tirely original.  It  is  hoped  that  these,  at  least,  will  be  deemed 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  scholar  as  well  as  of  the  general 
reader,  and  that  their  value  will  not  be  limited  by  their  utility 
as  elucidations  of  the  text  Among  these,  especial  notice  is  re- 
quested to  the  engraving  of  the  Chinese  Lioom,  a  reduced  iisLC- 
simile,  copied  by  permission  from  a  magnificent  Chinese  produc- 
tion, recently  obtained  from  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
this  city.  Another,  equally  worthy  of  notice,  represents  an 
Egyptian  weaving  &ctory,  with  the  processes  of  Spinning  and 
Winding ;  also  a  reduced  fac-simile,  copied  firom  Champollioris 
great  work  on  Egypt.  The  Spider,  magnified  with  his  web, 
and  the  Indian  LiOom,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  &il  to  attract  at- 
tention. 

Throughout  the  entire  work,  the  most  diligent  care  has  been 
used  in  the  collation  of  the  numerous  authorities  cited,  as  well 
as  a  rigid  regard  paid  to  their  veracity.  As  a  work  so  elaborate 
in  its  character  would  necessarily  have  to  depend,  to  a  consoder- 
able  extent,  for  its  &cts  and  illustrations,  upon  the  labors  of 
previous  writers,  the  author  deems  no  apology  necessary  in  thus 
publicly  and  gratefully  avowing  his  indebtedness  to  the  several 
authors  cited  in  ord%r  at  the  foot  of  his  pages ;  but  he  would 
especially  mention  the  eminent  name  of  Mr.  Yates,  to  the  firuiis 
of  whose  labors  the  present  production  owes  much  of  its  novel- 
ty, attractiveness,  and  intrinsic  value. 

New  York,  Oct.  Ist,  1845. 
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By  toil  acquired,  promote  no  other  end. — Periateph.  Hymn.  x. 

Whether  silk  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  perhaps  be  determined. 

In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  and  13,  *-silk"  is  used  in  the  common 

English  bible  for  t{^0,  which  occurs  no  where  except  here, 

but  which,  as  appears  from  the  context,  certainly  meant  some 
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struments,  and  the  ugab,  organ,  or  wind  instruments ;  that 
"  Tubal-cain  was  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron,"  the  first  smith  on  record,  or  one  to  teach  how  to  make 
instruments  and  utensils  out  of  brass  and  iron  ;  and  that  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah,  whom  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  affirms  to  have  been  the  inventrix  of 
plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry*.  Here  is  then  an  account  of  the 
inventive  faculty  J>eing  in  exercise  3504  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  or  1156  years  prior  to  the  deluge ;  or  804 
years  before  the  earliest  period  assigned  to  the  Chinese  for  the 
discovery  of  silk.  And  of  whatever  arts  or  sciences  existing 
amongst  men  prior  to  the  deluge,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  leading  and 
most  essential  parts,  at  least,  to  the  post-diluvians,  by  the  fiun- 
ily  of  Noah. 

But  instead  of  giving  our  unqualified  assent  to  what  has 
been  servilely  copied  firom  book  to  book  from  the  most  accessible 
account,  we  shall  advert  to  the  great  discrepancy  relative  to 
Chinese  chronology,  amongst  those  who  have  had  equal  access 
to  their  records.  Thus  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  first  emperor,  has 
been  said  to  be  2951  B.  C,  by  some  2198  B.  C,  and  by  others 
2067,  or  about  300  years  after  the  deluge  :  of  Hoang-ti,  2700 
B.  C,  by  Mailla  it  is  quoted  at  2602  B.  C,  by  Le  Sage  at 
2697  B.  C,  and  by  Robinson  and  others  at  1703  B.  C.  Sun- 
ilar  disagreements  might,  would  our  limits  allow,  be  observed 
concerning  the  rest,  and  particularly  of  the  emperors,  Hiao- 
wenti,  Chim-ti,  Ming-ti,  Youen-ti,  Wenti,  Wou-ti,  and  Hiao- 
wou-ti.  Even  in  more  modem  times,  and  relative  to  a  char- 
acter so  notorious  as  Confucius,  no  less  than  three  dates  are 


*  Ai  a  pixxif  that  the  iDTentive  faculty,  as  to  every  thing  truly  uaeful  to  man, 
originally  proceeded  from  the  only  "  Oiver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,'*  con* 
■nit  Tml  xzriii.  24 — ^29:  and  aleo  a  beantifnl  comment  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on, 
**  And  thou  ahalt  speak  unto  all  that  are  wise  hearted,  whom  I  havefiUed  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom."  Ezod.  xzyiiL  3 :  and  also  on,  **  I  have  filled  him  with  the 
spirit  of  God  m  wisdom,  and  in  onderrtanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  aU  man- 
ner of  workmanship ;  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silTor,  and 
in  brass ;  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  m  carving  of  timber,  to  work 
in  all  manner  of  enrioos  workmanship.**    Exod.  zzxi.  3,  4,  and  5. 
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equally  aflBrmed  to  be  true.  As  to  Hoang-ti,  who  is  said  to 
have  begun  the  culture  of  sUfc,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the 
latter  account,  1703  R  C,  which  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Joseph,  when  prime  minister  over  the  land  of  Egypt 

As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  by  referring 
to  the  account  given  of  nine*  of  the  patriarchs  at  this  period, 
we  shall  find  that  the  average  age  of  human  life,  before  much 
greater^  soon  after  rafudly  declined.  Now  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  reigns  of  the  first  threet  Chinese  emperors,  including 
Hoang-ti,  was  118  years ;  of  the  five  that  immediately  succeed- 
ed, only  68  years.  After  this,  until  the  Christian  era,  the  aver- 
age duration  of  a  single  reign  did  not  exceed  23  years,  and 
thence  until  the  present  time  not  13  years.  Since,  therefore, 
the  average  duration  of  the  reign  of  the  first  three  emperors 
bears  an  evident  and  fit  proportion  to  that  of  the  age  of  man 
at  the  period  specified,  though  not  at  any  other  before  or  after, 
being  in  the  former  case  as  much  too  small  as  it  would  in  the 
latter  be  too  great,  the  opinion  now  offered  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  consistent  with  these  striking  fiexts ;  and,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, presents  an  argument  strongly  corroborating  this  view 
of  the  subject 

To  attempt  to  establish  any  greater  certainty,  in  a  case  of 
this  nature,  the  Chinese  during  the  dynasty  of  Tschin,  having, 
to  conceal  the  truth,  destroyed  everything  authentic,  would  be 
in  vain.  It  would  be  even  more  rational  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Bralunins,  or  to  records  in 
the  Sanscrit,  were  it  not  a  well  known  fact,  that  nearly  all 
ancient  nations,  except  the  Jews,  actuated  by  the  same  ambi- 
tion, liave  betrayed  a  wish  to  have  their  origin  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  creation.  And  in  the  gratification  of  this  passion 
none  are  so  notoriously  pre-eminent  as  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese.t  For  them  the  limits  of  the  creation  itself  have 
been  too  narrow,  and  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  too  short, 
unless  multiplied  into  years.} 


*  Pdef,  Rea,  Serug,  Nahor,  Terah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joaeph: 
Gen.  XL  IS— 36 ;  xlvil  28 ;  and  1. 26.       t  Fohi,  Eohi  Chinun,  and  Hoang-tL 
I  See  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  remarks :  end  of  Gren. 
f  See  pp.  68,  74, 119  and  294. 
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The  chronology  relative  to  the  early  culture  of  silk,  as 
foimd  in  Chinese  documents,  for  several  irrefragable  objecdoDB 
already  assigned,  is  exceedingly  questionable,  and  therefore 
we  are  by  no  means  pledged  to  affirm  that  either  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  books,  or  in  the  correctness  of  the  dates  have 
we  any  faith.  M.  Lavoisne  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
Chinese  dynasties  at  A.  M.*  1816,  or  159  years  after  the  ddr 
uge.  The  Rev.  J.  Robinson  of  Christ  Cd.,  Cam.,  at  A.  M. 
1947.  We  have  already  given  as  strong  reasons,  as  under  the 
extreme  incertitude  of  the  case,  can,  perhaps,  be  offered,  for 
preferring  the  latter;  the  important  points  may  be  briefly 
stated,  thus : 

End  of  the  deluge tl657  A.  M. 

Fohi,  first  emperor,  began  to  reign        ....     1947  A.  M. 

Noah  died 2007  A.M. 

Eohi  Chinnn,  second  emperor,  began  to  reign        -        -    2061  A.  HL 
Hoang-ti,  the  third  emperor,  began  to  reign  -        -    2201  A.  B€. 

Hoang-ti  after  eetablishing  the  silk  culture,  died    -        •    2301  A.  M. 

Hoang-ti  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Joseph  when  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  Egypt,  t  But  would  we  know  what 
account  the  Chinese  themselves  give  relative  to  the  earliest 
introduction  of  the  silk  culture,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  French 
version  of  the  Chinese  Treatises,  by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  or  in 
the  following  words  of  pages  77  and  78,  as  translated  and 
published  in  1838,  at  Washington,  under  the  title  of  "  Sum- 
mary of  the  principal  Chinese  Treatises  upon  the  Culture  of 
the  Mulberry,  and  the  rearing  of  Silk-worms." 


*  A  M.  signifies  Anno  Mundi,  that  ii  in  the  year  of  the  World.  The  Tear  of 
Onr  Lord  always  commences  on  the  first  day  of  January,  the  day  on  which 
Christ  was  circumcised,  being  eight  days  old.  From  the  Creation  until  the  fairtb 
of  Christ,  was  4004  yean. 

Tirin  places  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  36th  year  of  Herod,  the  40th  of  Augus- 
tus, the  28th  fitnn  the  battle  of  Actinm,  the  749th  of  Rome,  and  the  4th  of  the 
193d  Olympiad. 

t  It  will  here  not  be  improper  to  obsenre  that  the  Samaritan  text  and  Septna^ 
gint  yerrion  of  the  Hebrew,  carry  the  deluge  as  far  back  as  to  the  year  3716  be- 
fore  Christ ;  or  1000  years  before  the  Chinese  account  of  Hoang-ti.  On  this  sub- 
ject see  the  New  Anal3rsis  of  Chronology,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hales,  D.D.  4ta,  3  toL 

I  Joseph  died  in  the  2369th  year  from  the  Creation. 
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In  the  book  on  silk-worms,  we  read :  "  The  lawful  wife  of 
the  emperor  Hoang-ti,  named  ^-Ztn^-cAi,  began  the  culture  of 
ailk.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  emperor  Hoang-ti  invented 
the  art  of  making  garments  (!)."  The  same  fact  is  mentioned 
more  in  detail  in  the  general  history  of  China,  by  P.  MaiUa, 
in  the  year  2602,  before  our  era  (4447  years  ago). 

''  This  great  prince  (Hoang-ti)  was  desirous  that  Si-ling- 
chi,  his  legitimate  wife,  should  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
his  people.  He  charged  her  to  examine  the  silk-worms,  and 
to  test  the  practicability  of  using  the  thread.  Si-ling-chi  had 
a  large  quantity  of  these  insects  collected,  which  she  fed  her- 
self, in  a  place  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  discovered  not 
only  the  means  of  raising  them,  but  also  the  manner  of  reel- 
ing the  silk,  and  of  emplopng  it  to  make  garments." 

''  It  is  through  gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit,"  says  the 
history,  entitled  Wai-ki,  "  that  posterity  has  deified  Si-Ung- 
chi,  and  rendered  her  particular  honors  under  the  name  of 
the  goddess  of  silk-worms."  (Memoirs  on  the  Chinese,  vol. 
13,  p.  240.) 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  probable  account  relative  to  the 
time  of  Fohi,  said  to  have  been  the  first  Chinese  emperor,  is 
that  he  reigned  2057  years  before  the  Christian  era,  or  in  the 
year  of  the  world  1947.  "According  to  the  most  current 
opinion,"  says  M.  Lavoisne,  "  China  was  founded  by  one  of 
the  colonies  formed  at  the  dispersion  of  Noah's  posterity  under 
the  conduct  of  Yao,  who  took  for  his  colleague  Chun,  after- 
wards his  successor.  But  most  writers  consider  Fohi  to  have 
been  Noah  himself(!)." 

Now  the  deluge  terminated  A.  M.  1657,  and  Noah  lived 
after  the  deluge  350  years*,  and  therefore  died  A.  M.  2007 ; 
and  as  Fohi  is  said  to  have  reigned  114  years,  before  Eohi 
Chun  or  Chinun  succeeded  him,  he  was  contemporary,  at 
least,  with  Noah.  The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  which  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  to 
the  east  of  the  head  of  the  Tigris.  And  here  the  same  author 
remarks,  that  "  in  rather  less  than  a  century  and  a  half,  after 


•  Gen.  iz.  28. 
o 
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the  birth  of  Peleg,  it  is  supposed  that  Noah,  being  then  about 
his  840th  year,  wearied  with  the  growing  depravity  of  his 
descendants^  retired  with  a  select  company  to  a  remote 
comer  of  Asia,  and  there  began  what  in  after  ages  has 
been  termed  the  Chinese  m^narchy^*  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  believe,  coincides  perfectly  with  the  reputable  testi- 
monies presented  by  Mairan,  Bailly,  Guignes,  and  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  demonstrates  that  the  transit  of  more  central  abo- 
rigines, since  the  deluge,  to  the  extremes  of  China,  was  per- 
fectly feasible,!  and  a  matter  of  even  high  probabiUty. 

The  first  ancient  author,  who  affords  any  evidence  respect- 
ing the  use  of  silk,  is  Aristotle.  He  does  not,  however,  i^ppear 
to  have  been  accurately  acquainted  with  the  changes  of  the 
silk-worm ;  nor  does  he  say,  that  the  animal  was  bred  on  the 
raw  material  produced  in  Cos.  He  only  says,  '^Pamphile, 
daughter  of  Plates,  is  reported  to  have  first  woven  it  in  Cos." 
(See  Chapters  ii.  iii.  and  iv.  of  this  Part) 

Long  before  the  time  of  Aristotle  a  regular  trade  had  been 
established  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  which  brought  its  most 
valuable  productions,  and  especially  those  which  were  most 
easily  transported,  to  the  shores  opposite  this  flourishing  island. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  Ukely  than  that  the  raw  silk  from 
the  interior  of  Asia  was  brought  to  Cos  and  there  manufac- 
tured. We  shall  see  hereafter  from  the  testimony  of  Procopius, 
that  it  was  in  like  manner  brought  some  centuries  later  to  be 
woven  in  the  Phoenician  cities,  Tyre  and  Berytus. 

The  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  which  rank  next  in  im- 
portance to  agriculture,  having  been  found  among  almost  all 
the  nations  of  the  old  and  new  continents,  even  among  those 
little  removed  from  barbarism,  are  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  been  invented  at  a  very  remote  period  of  the  woiid^ 
historyt.     They  evidently  existed  in  Egjrpt  in  the  time  of 


*  Clarke's  <*  TreatiM  on  the  Mulberry-trae,  mad  Silk-wonn,"  pp.  14, 18, 5M), 
SI,  27,  and  34. 

t  See  chap.  hr.  p.  67.    Alao  Plate  VII.  (Map. 

t  According  to  Pliny,  Semiramis,  the  AMyrian  queen,  was  believed  to  hste 
been  the  inYentrea  of  the  art  of  weaving.    Minerva  ■  in  aome  of  the  ukomd 
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Joseph  (1700  years  before  the  Christian  era),  as  it  is  recorded 
that  Pharaoh  ''  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen."  (Gene- 
sis xli.  42.)  Two  centuries  later,  the  Hebrews  carried  with 
them  on  their  departure  from  that  ancient  seat  of  civilization, 
the  arts  of  spinninff,  dyeings  weaving^  and  embroidery  ;  for 
when  Moses  constructed  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  ''  the 
women  that  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and 
brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  pur- 
ple, and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen."  (Exod.  xxxv.  25.) 
They  also  "  spun  goats'  hair ;"  and  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
"worked  all  manner  of  work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the 
cunning  workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver, ^^ 
These  passages  contain  the  earliest  mention  of  woven  cloth- 
ing, which  was  linen,  the  national  manufacture  of  Egypt. 
The  prdific  borders  of  the  Nile  furnished  from  the  remotest 
periods,  as  at  the  present  time,  abundance  of  the  finest  flax* ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  testimony  both  of  sacred  and  profane 
history,  that  linen  continued  to  be  almost  the  only  kind  of 
clothing  used  in  Egypt  till  after  the  Christian  eraf.  The 
Egyptians  exported  their  "linen  yarn,"  and  "fine  linen,"  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  (2  Chron.  i. 
16 ;  Prov.  vii.  16  ;)v^heir  "  fine  linen  with  broidered  work,"  to 
Tyre,  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7>) 

The  women  of  Sidon  before  the  Trojan  war,  were  especially 
celebrated  for  the  skill  in  embroidery :  and  Homer,  who  lived 
900  years  B.  C,  mentions  Helen  as  being  engaged  in  enh 
broidering  the  combats  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 

■tatutes  reprewnted  with  a  distafT,  to  intimate  that  she  taugrht  men  the  art  of  spin- 
jim%  ;  and  thii  honor  is  given  hy  the  Egyptians  to  Ins,  by  the  Mohammedans  to 
a  son  of  Japbet,  by  the  Chinese  to  the  consort  of  their  emperor  Yao,  and  by  the 
Pemrians  to  MamaoeUa,  wife  to  Manco-Capac,  their  fint  bovereign.  These 
traditions  senre  only  to  carry  the  invaluable  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  up  to 
an  extremely  remote  period,  long  prior  to  that  of  authentic  history. 

*  Paintings  representing  the  gathering  and  preparation  of  flax  have  been  found 
on  the  walb  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  at  Eleithias  and  Beni  Hassan,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  are  described  and  copied  by  Hamilton. — "  Remarks  on  several  parts 
of  Turkey,  and  on  ancient  and  modem  Egypt,"  pp.  97  and  287,  plate  23. 

t  Herodotos,  book  il  c.  37,  81.    (See  Plate  vi) 
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The  transition  from  vegetable  fibre  to  the  use  of  animal 
staples,  such  as  wool  and  hair,  could  not  have  been  very  dii^ 
ficult ;  indeed,  as  already  stated,  it  took  place  at  a  period  d 
which  we  possess  no  very  authentic  written  record. 

The  instrument  used  for  spinning  in  aU  countries,  fiom  the 
earliest  times,  was  the  distaff  and  spindle.  *  This  simple  ap- 
paratus was  put  by  the  Greek  mythologists  into  the  hands  d 
Minerva  and  the  Parcae ;  Solomon  employs  upon  it  the  indiv- 
try  of  the  virtuous  woman ;  to  the  present  day  the  distaff  ii 
used  in  India,  Egypt,  and  other  eastern  countries. 

The  ancient  spindle  or  distaff  was  a  very  simple  instni- 
ment.  The  late  Lady  Calcott  informs  us,  that  it  continued 
even  to  our  own  days  to  be  used  by  the  Hindoos  in  all  ita 
primitive  simplicity.  "I  have  seen,"  she  says,  "the  rock  or 
distaff  formed  simply  of  the  leading  shoot  of  some  young 
tree,  carefully  peeled,  it  might  be  birch  or  elder,  and,  further 
north,  of  fir  or  pine ;  and  the  spindle  formed  of  the  beautiful 
shrub  Euonymus,  or  spindle-tree."* 

Spinning  among  the  Egyptians,  as  among  our  anceston 
of  no  very  distant  age,  was  a  domestic  occupation  in  which 
ladies  of  rank  did  not  hesitate  to  engage.  The  term  "  spiii- 
ster "  is  yet  applied  to  unmarried  ladies  of  every  rank,  and 
there  are  persons  yet  alive  who  remember  to  have  seen  the 
spinning  wheel  an  ordinary  piece  of  furniture  in  domestic 
economy. 

We  are  told  that  "  Solomon  had  horses  brought  out  of  Egypt 


*  The  superior  finenen  of  some  Indian  moslins,  and  their  quality  of  retaixiiiif. 
longer  than  European  fabrics,  an  appearance  of  excellence,  has  occaaMmed  a  be- 
lief that  tho  cotton  wool  of  which  they  are  woven  is  superior  to  any  known  else- 
where ;  this,  however,  is  so  far  from  being  the  fact,  that  no  cotton  is  to  be  liMiBd 
m  India  which  at  all  equals  in  quality  the  better  kinds  produced  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  excellence  of  India  muslins  must  be  wholly  ascribed  to 
the  skilfuluess  and  patience  of  the  workmen,  as  shown  in  the  different  prooesaei 
of  spinning  and  weaving.  (See  Plate  v.)  Their  yam  is  spun  upon  the  diitaC 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  dexterous  use  of  the  finger  and  thumb  in  forming  tht 
thread,  and  to  the  moisture  which  it  thus  imbibes,  that  its  fibres  are  more  par- 
fectly  incorporated  than  they  can  be  through  the  emplo]rment  of  any 
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and  linen  yarn ;  the  king's  merchants  receivea  the  linen  yam 
at  a  price."  (1  Kings,  x.  28.)  And  the  linen  of  Egypt  was 
highly  valued  in  Palestine,  for  the  seducer,  in  Proverbs,  says, 
"  I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carv- 
ed works,  with  fine  linen  of  Egypt."  (Prov.  vii.  16.)  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  also  declares  that  the  export  of  the  textile 
fabrics  was  an  important  branch  of  PhcBnician  commerce ; 
for  in  his  enumeration  of  the  articles  of  traffic  in  Tyre,  he 
says :  "  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Eg)rpt  was  that 
which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  be  thy  sail ;  blue  and  purple 
from  the  isles  of  Elisha  was  that  which  covered  thee." 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  7.) 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  the  prophet  here  joins 
Egypt  with  the  isles  of  Elisha  or  Elis,  that  is,  the  districts  of 
western  Greece,  and  thus  confirms  the  ancient  tradition  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  of  some  Egyptian  colonists  having  set- 
tled in  that  country,  which  the  sceptics  of  the  German  school 
of  history  have  thought  proper  to  deny.*  Spinning  was 
wholly  a  female  employment ;  it  is  rather  singular  that  we 
find  this  work  frequently  performed  by  a  large  number  col- 
lected together,  as  if  the  factory  system  had  been  established 
3000  years  ago. 

We  have,  however,  many  specimens  of  spinning  as  a  do- 
mestic employment.  Indeed,  attention  to  the  spindle  and 
distaff  forms  a  leading  feature  in  king  LemueFs  description 
of  a  virtuous  woman.  "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ? 
for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies.  The  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil. 
She  ^\^ll  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 


*  The  sceptical  school  of  history,  founded  by  Niebuhr,  in  Germany,  and  ex- 
tended  by  his  disciples  to  a  sweeping  incrodulity,  far  beyond  what  was  contem- 
plated by  the  founder,  has  labored  hard  to  prove,  that  the  Greek  system  of  civili- 
zation was  indigenous,  and  that  the  candid  confession  of  Herodotus,  attributing 
to  Egyptian  colonies  the  first  introduction  of  the  arts  of  life  into  Hellas,  was  an 
idle  tale,  or  a  groundless  tradition.  But  the  examination  of  the  monuments  ha« 
proved  that  Greek  art  originated  in  Egypt ;  and  that  the  elements  of  the  archi- 
tectural, sculptural,  and  pictorial  wonders  which  have  rendered  Greece  and  Italy 
iUiMtiioiit,  were  derived  from  tlio  valley  of  the  Nile. 
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few,  and  their  progress  very  slow,  but  they  were  suited  to  the 
then  condition  and  circumstances  of  man,  as  is  evident  even 
in  the  art  of  clothing.  Placed  in  the  salubrious  and  mild  air 
of  paradise,  our  first  parents  could  hardly  want  any  other  cov- 
ering than  what^decency  required.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
the  first  and  only  article  of  dress  was  the  mUfl  chagoroj  the 
belt,  (not  aprons,  as  in  the  established  version).  The  mate- 
riab  of  which  it  was  made  were  fig  leaves ;  (Gen.  iii.  7.)  the 
same  tree  that  afforded  them  food  and  shelter,  furnished  them 
likewise  with  materials  for  covering  their  bodies.  But  when 
in  consequence  of  their  transgressions  they  were  to  be  ejected 
fi-om  their  blissful  abode,  and  forced  to  dwell  in  less  favoura- 
ble regions,  a  more  substantial  covering  became  necessary, 
their  merciful  Creator  made  them  (i.  e.  inspired  them  with 
the  thoughts  of  making  for  themselves)  my  HI  JDD  coats  of 
skins.  (Gen.  iii.  21.)  The  original  word  is  nJHD  c^thaneih, 
whence  the  Greek  x'**"'  the  tunic,  a  close  garment  that  was 
usually  worn  next  the  skin,  it  reached  to  the  knees,  and  had 
sleeves  (in  after  times  it  was  made  either  of  wool  or  linen.) 
After  man  had  subdued  the  sheep  (Hebrew  B^DD  caves  fi-om 
2^33  to  subdue*)  and  learned  how  to  make  use  of  its  wool 
we  fimd  a  new  article  of  dress,  namely  the  H/DtJ^  simloy  an 
upper  garment :  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  six  yards 
long  and  two  or  three  wide,  in  shape  not  unlike  our  blankets. 
This  will  explain  Gen.  ix.  23,  *  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took 
a  garment,  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went 
backward  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father.'  It 
served  as  a  dress  by  day,  as  a  bed  by  night,  (Exod.  xxii.  26,) 

*  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  truth  in  support  of  such  a  dedacUon  ;  and 
particularly  so  sinc^  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  leads  to  a  very  difforent 
conclusion.  We  are,  therefore,  not  authorized  to  give  our  support  to  any  such 
hypothesis.  The  history  of  the  Sheep  and  Goat  »  so  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  man,  that  those  naturalists  have  not  reasoned  correctly,  who  have  thought  H 
neceanuy  to  refer  the  first  origin  of  either  of  them  to  any  wild  stock  at  all.  Such 
Tiew  is,  we  imagine,  more  in  keeping  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture History  with  regard  to  the  eariy  domestication  of  the  sheep.  Abel,  we  are 
told,  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  and  it  was  one  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock  that  be 
offered  to  the  Lord,  and  which,  proving  a  more  acceptable  sacrifice,  excited  the 
implacable  and  fatal  jealousy  of  his  brother  Cain.   (See  Port  iL  pp.  917  and  293.) 
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'  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to  pledge,  thou 
shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down ;  for  that 
is  his  covering  only ;  it  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein 
shall  he  sleep  V  And  sometimes  burdens  were  carried  in  it, 
(Exod.  xii.  34,)  'And  the  people  took  their  dough  before  it 
was  leavened,  their  kneading-troughs  being  bound  up  in  their 
clothes  upon  their  shoulders.' 

'^  In  the  course  of  time  various  other  grarments  caiae  into 
use,  as  mentioned  in  several  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The 
materials  of  which  these  garments  were  usually  made  are 
specified  in  Leviticus  xiii.  47 — 59,  'The  garment  also  that 
the  plague  of  the  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  be  a  woollen  gar- 
ment or  a  linen  garment,  whether  it  be  in  the  warp  or  woofj 
of  linen  or  of  woollen ;  whether  in  a  skin,  or  in  anything 
made  of  skin,  &c.' " 

In  our  search  for  the  distant  origin  of  any  art  or  science,  or 
in  looking  through  the  long  vista  of  ages  remote  even  to  na- 
tions extinct  before  our  own,  we  are  &vored  with  satisfactory 
evidence  so  long  as  we  are  accompanied  with  authentic  records : 
beyond,  all  is  dark,  obscure,  tradition,  fable.  On  such  ground 
it  would  be  credulous  or  rash  in  the  extreme  to  repeat  as  our 
own,  an  affirmation,  when  that  rests  on  the  single  testimony 
of  one  party  or  interest,  especially  when  that  is  of  a  very  ques- 
tionable character.  It  is  even  safer,  when  history  or  well  au- 
thenticated records  fail  us,  to  appeal  to  philosophy,  or  to  the 
well  known  laws  of  mind,  from  which  all  drts  and  science 
spring.  The  former  favors  us  with  the  commanding  evidence 
of  certainty  and  decision ;  and  though  the  latter  may  only  af- 
ford the  testimony  of  analogy,  yet,  is  its  probability  more  safe, 
at  least,  than  what  rests  on  misguided  calculations  or  on  the 
legendary  tales  of  artifice  and  fiction. 

We  have,  however,  authentic  testimony  that  the  inventive 
faculty  existed  at  a  very  early  period.  The  peculiar  condition 
of  man  at  that  time  must  have  afforded  many  imperative  oc- 
casions for  its  exertion.  Hence  we  read  that  "  Jabal  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents"  (t.  e.  inventor  of  tent-ma- 
king) ;  that  "  Jubal,  his  brother,  was  the  father  "  (inventor)  of 
musical  instruments  :  such  as  the  kinnor,  harp,  or  stringed  in- 
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stniments,  and  the  ugab,  organ,  or  wind  instruments ;  that 
"  Tubal-cain  was  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron,"  the  first  smith  on  record,  or  one  to  teach  how  to  make 
instruments  and  utensils  out  of  brass  and  iron  ;  and  that  the 
sister  of  Tubal-cain  was  Naamah,  whom  the  Targimi  of 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  afiirms  to  have  been  the  inventrix  of 
plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry*.  Here  is  then  an  account  of  the 
inventive  faculty  hemg  in  exercise  3504  years  before  the 
Christian  era ;  or  1156  years  prior  to  the  deluge ;  or  804 
years  before  the  earliest  period  assigned  to  the  Chinese  for  the 
discovery  of  silk.  And  of  whatever  arts  or  sciences  existing 
amongst  men  prior  to  the  deluge,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  leading  and 
most  essential  parts,  at  least,  to  the  post-diluvians,  by  the  &m- 
ily  of  Noah. 

But  instead  of  giving  our  unqualified  assent  to  what  has 
been  servilely  copied  from  book  to  book  from  the  most  accessible 
account,  we  shall  advert  to  the  great  discrepancy  relative  to 
Chinese  chronology,  amongst  those  who  have  had  equal  access 
to  their  records.  Thus  the  time  of  Fohi,  the  first  emperor,  has 
been  said  to  be  2951  B.  C,  by  some  2198  B.  C,  and  by  others 
2057,  or  about  300  years  after  the  deluge :  of  Hoang-ti,  2700 
B.  C,  by  Mailla  it  is  quoted  at  2602  B.  C,  by  Le  Sage  at 
2597  B.  C,  and  by  Robinson  and  others  at  1703  B.  C.  Sim- 
ilar disagreements  might,  would  our  limits  allow,  be  observed 
concerning  the  rest,  and  particularly  of  the  emperors,  Hiao- 
wenti,  Chim-ti,  Ming-ti,  Youen-ti,  Wenti,  Wou-ti,  and  Hiao- 
wou-ti.  Even  in  more  modem  times,  and  relative  to  a  char- 
acter so  notorious  as  Confucius,  no  less  than  three  dates  are 


*  Afl  a  proof  thai  the  inTentive  faculty,  as  to  every  thing  truly  uaefiil  to  man, 
originally  proceeded  from  the  only  **  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift"  coo- 
■ult  Ita.  xxriii.  24 — 29:  and  also  a  beautiful  comment  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on, 
«  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are  wise  hearted,  whom  I  have  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  wisdom."  Exod.  xxviiL  3 :  and  also  on,  *'  I  have  filled  him  with  the 
spirit  of  God  in  wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  man- 
ner of  workmanship ;  to  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silTer,  and 
in  hrasi ;  and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  thom,  and  in  carving  of  timber,  to  woik 
in  all  manner  of  cnrious  workmanship.**    Exod  zxxL  3,  4,  and  5. 
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equally  affirmed  to  be  true.  As  to  Hoang-ti,  who  is  said  to 
have  begun  the  culture  of  silk,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the 
latter  account,  1703  B.  C,  which  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Joseph,  when  prime  minister  over  the  land  of  Egypt 

As  a  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  stated,  that  by  referring 
to  the  account  given  of  nme*  of  the  patriarchs  at  this  period, 
we  shall  find  that  the  average  age  of  human  life,  before  much 
greater^  soon  after  rapidly  declined.  Now  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  reigns  of  the  first  threet  Chinese  emperors,  including 
Hoang-ti,  was  118  years ;  of  the  five  that  immediately  succeed- 
ed, only  68  years.  After  this,  until  the  Christian  era,  the  aver- 
age duration  of  a  single  reign  did  not  exceed  23  years,  and 
thence  until  the  present  time  not  13  years.  Since,  therefore, 
the  average  duration  of  the  reign  of  the  first  three  emperors 
bears  an  evident  and  fit  proportion  to  that  of  the  age  of  man 
at  the  period  specified,  though  not  at  any  other  before  or  after, 
being  in  the  former  case  as  much  too  small  as  it  would  in  the 
latter  be  too  great,  the  opinion  now  offered  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  consistent  with  these  striking  facts ;  and,  if  duly  con- 
sidered, presents  an  argument  strongly  corroborating  this  view 
of  the  subject 

To  attempt  to  establish  any  greater  certainty,  in  a  case  of 
this  nature,  the  Chinese  during  the  dynasty  of  Tschin,  having, 
to  conceal  the  truth,  destroyed  everything  authentic,  would  be 
in  vain.  It  would  be  even  more  rational  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  or  to  records  in 
the  Sanscrit,  were  it  not  a  well  known  fact,  that  nearly  all 
ancient  nations,  except  the  Jews,  actuated  by  the  same  ambi- 
tion, have  betrayed  a  wish  to  have  their  origin  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  creation.  And  in  the  gratification  of  this  passion 
none  are  so  notoriously  pre-eminent  as  the  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
and  Chinese. t  For  them  the  limits  of  the  creation  itself  have 
been  too  narrow,  and  days,  weeks,  and  even  months  too  short, 
unless  multiplied  into  years.  § 

*  Pele^,  Reu,  Seru)^,  Nahor,  Terah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph: 
G«n.  xi.  16—26  ;  xlviL  28 ;  and  1.  26.       t  Fohi,  Eohi  Chmun,  and  Hoang-tl 
X  S«e  Dr.  A.  darkens  remarks :  end  of  Gen. 
4  S«e  pp.  68,  74,  119  and  294 
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generally  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  At  the  top 
of  it  was  a  slit,  or  catch,  to  which  the  thread,  was  fixed,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  spindle  might  carry  the  thread  down  to 
the  ground  as  fast  as  it  was  finished.  Its  lower  extremity,  was 
inserted  into  a  whorl,  or  wheel,  made  of  stone,  metal,  or  stxne 
heavy  material  which  both  served  to  keep  it  steady  and  to  pro- 
mote its  rotation.  The  spinner,  who,  as  we  have  said  beloK^ 
was  usually  a  female,  every  now  and  then  gave  the  s[Hiidle  a 
fi'esh  gyration  by  a  gentle  touch  so  as  to  increase  the  twist  of 
the  thread.  Whenever  the  spindle  reached  the  ground  a  length 
was  spun ;  the  thread  was  then  taken  out  of  the  slit,  or  clasp, 
and  wound  upon  the  spindle ;  the  clasp  was  then  closed  again, 
and  the  spinning  of  a  new  thread  commenced.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances are  briefly  mentioned  by  Catullus,  in  a  poem  firom 
which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

The  loaded  dktaff;  in  the  left  hand  placed, 

With  spongy  coib  of  mow-white  wool  was  graced ; 

From  these  the  right  hand  lengthening  fibres  drew 

Which  into  thread  'neath  nimble  fingers  grew. 

At  intervals  a  gentle  touch  was  given 

By  which  the  twirling  whorl  was  onward  driven. 

Then,  when  the  nnking  spindle  reach'd  the  groond, 

The  recent  thread  around  its  spire  was  wound, 

Until  the  clasp  within  its  nipping  cleft 

Held  fast  the  newly -finished  length  of  weft 

In  order  to  understand  this  description  of  Catullus,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  bobbin  of  each  spindle 
was  loaded  with  thread,  it  was  taken  off  from  the  whorl  and 
placed  in  a  basket  until  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
weavers  to  commence  their  operations. 

Homer  incidentally  mentions  the  spool  or  spindle  on  which 
the  weft-yam  was  wound,  in  his  description  of  the  race  at  the 
funeral-games  in  honor  of  Patroclus : 

Oileus  led  the  race ; 
Tlie  next  tJlywes,  measuring  pace  with  pace 
Behind  him,  diligently  close  he  sped, 
As  closely  following  as  the  running  thread 
The  spindle  follows,  and  displays  the  charms 
Of  the  (air  spinnefs  breast,  and  moving  arms. 

Jliad, 
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In  India  women  of  all  castes  prepare  the  cotton  thread  for 
the  weaver,  spinning  it  on  a  piece  of  wire,  or  a  very  thin  rod 
of  polished  iron  with  a  ball  of  clay  at  one  end;  this  they  turn 
round  with  the  left  hand,  and  supply  the  cotton  with  the  right ; 
the  thread  is  then  wound  upon  a  stick  or  pole,  and  sold  to  the 
merchants  or  weavers ;  for  the  coarser  thread  the  women  make 
use  of  a  wheiel  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Irish  spinster, 
though  upon  a  smaller  construction.  (For  further  information 
OQ  the  manufactures  of  India,  their  present  state,  &c.,  see 
Part  m.) 

The  Reverend  Mr.  C.  Forster  of  Great  Britain,  has  lately 
published  a  very  curious  work  on  Arabia,  being  the  result  of 
many  years'  untiring  research  in  that  part  of  the  world ;  from 
which  we  learn  the  very  interesting  fact,  that  the  ancient 
Arabians  were  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  silken  textures^ 
at  as  remote  a  period  as  within  500  years  of  the  flood  ! 

Mr.  Forster  has,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  deciphering  many 
very  remarkable  inscriptions  found  on  some  ancient  monuments 
near  Adon  on  the  coast  of  Hadramant.  These  records,  it  is 
said,  restore  to  the  world  its  earliest  written  language,  and  carry 
us  back  to  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  within  500  years  of  the 
flood. 

The  inscriptions  are  in  three  parts.  The  longest  is  of  ten 
lines,  engraved  on  a  smooth  piece  of  rock  forming  one  side  of 
the  terrace  at  Hisn  Ghorab.  Then  there  are  three  short  lines, 
found  on  a  small  detached  rock  on  the  summit  of  the  little  hill. 
There  are  also  two  lines  found  near  the  inscriptions,  lower 
down  the  terrace.  They  all  relate  to  one  transaction,  an  in- 
cident in  Adite  history.  The  tribe  of  Ad,  according  to  Mr. 
Sale,  were  descended  from  Ad  the  son  of  Aws  or  Uz,  the  son 
of  Aram,  the  son  of  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  The  event  re- 
corded is  the  rout  and  entire  destruction  of  the  sons  of  Ac,  an 
Arab  tribe,  by  the  Aws  or  tribe  of  Ad,  whom  they  invaded.  In 
Mr.  Forster's  book  fac  similes  are  given  of  the  inscription ;  the 
Aditie  and  the  Hamyaritie  alphabet ;  and  a  glossary  containing 
every  word  in  them,  its  derivation,  and  its  explanation;  with 
notes  of  copious  illustration  upon  every  point  which  they  in- 
volve.    The  first  inscription  of  ten  lines  is  thus  translated : 
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We  dwelt,  Ihring  long  Iturariouely  in  the  zananas  of  this  epacioiis  mawinp ;  on 

c<mdition  exempt  from  misfortune  and  advendty.    RoUed  in  through  our  chaa- 

neL 
The  eea,  swellmg  against  our  castle  with  angry  surge ;  our  fountains  flowed  with 

murmuring  fall,  above 
The  lofty  palms ;  whose  keepers  planted  dry  dates  in  our  valley  date-grooiidi; 

they  sowed  the  arid  rice. 
We  hunted  the  young  mountain-goats  and  the  young  hares,  with  gins  and  nans ; 

beguiling  we  drew  forth  the  fishes. 
We  walked  with  slow,  proud  gait,  IN  NEEDLE-WORKED,  MANY-COL- 

ORED  SILK  VESTMENTS,  IN  WHOLE  SILKS,  IN  GRASS-GREEN 

CHEQUERED  ROBES* ! 
Orer  us  presided  kings,  far  removed  from  baseness,  and  stem  chastisers  of  repio* 

bate  and  wicked  men.    They  noted  down  for  us  according  to  the  doctrine  of 

Heber, 
Good  judgments,  written  in  books  to  be  kept ;  and  we  proclaimed  our  belief  in  mir- 
acles, m  the  returrection,  in  the  return  into  the  noetriU  of  the  hreaih  efUft, 
Bfade  an  inroad  robbers,  and  would  do  us  violence ;  we  rode  forth,  we  and  oar 

generous  youth,  with  stiff  and  sharp-pointed  spears ;  rushing  onward. 
Ptoud  champions  of  our  families  and  wives ;  fighting  valiantly  upon  couzsers  with 

long  necks,  dun-colored,  iron-gray,  and  bright  bay. 
With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our  advexsariee,  until  charging  home, 

we  conquered  and  cruised  this  refuse  of  mankind. 

On  the  subject  of  these  inscriptions,  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  book  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  thus  re- 
marks :  "  What  Job  (who,  Uving  in  the  opprisite  quarter  of 
Arabia,  amid  the  sands  of  the  great  Northern  desert,  had  no 
lasting  material  within  reach  on  which  to  perpetuate  his 
thoughts,)  80  earnestly  desired,  stands  here  realized.^  «  Oh 
that  my  words  were  now  written  !  Oh  that  they  were  printed 
in  a  Book  !  That  (like  the  kindred  creed  of  the  lost  tribe  of 
Ad)  they  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen,  and  lead,  in  the 
rock  forever.  (For  mine  is  a  better  and  brighter  revelation 
than  theirs.)  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  Uveth,  and  that 
he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  and  though, 
after  my  skin,  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  the  flesh  shall  I 
see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  be- 
hold, and  not  another." 


*  Silk  is  the  only  material  used  for  human  clothing  which  Mohammed,  the  im* 
postor,  introduces  among  the  luxuries  of  Paradise.    (See  the  Koran,  chap.  35.) 
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That  the  Arabians  should  have  understood  the  manu&cture 
of  silken  textures  at  as  remote  a  period  as  that  sujqposed  by  Mr. 
FoTBteri  viz.,  600  years  after  the  flood,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
exceedingly  questionable,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them  for  many  useful  inventions,  and  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  art  of  making  cotton  paper*.  It  is  no 
less  true  that  we  first  received  our  cotton-wod  ftom  countries 
where  the  Arabic  language  was  spoken. 

To  the  Arabs  also  we  are  indebted  for  that  almost  indispen- 
sable article  of  apparel,  the  shirt,  the  Arabic  name  for  which  is 
eameesj  whence  the  Italian  camiscia,  and  the  French  chemiaeit. 

In  the  attempt  here  made  to  trace  from  the  dark  ages  of 
antiquity  the  progress  of  trades  and  manu&ctures  so  widely 
diflfused  over  the  civilised  world  as  those  of  cotton,  Unen,  silk, 
wod,  &c.,  chronological  order  is  followed  as  closely  as  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  will  permit. 


*  See  Appendix  B. 

t  For  fnither  inforaiation  on  Arabia,  see  Parts  IL  and  IIL 


CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SILK  MANUFACTURE  CONTINUED 

TO  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 


SPINNING,  DYEING,  AND  WEAVING. HIGH  DEGREE  OF   EXCEIXSKCI 

ATTAINED    IN    THESE   ARTS. 


Testhnooy  of  the  Latin  Poets  of  the  Augustan  age— TIballDS — IVopeitiui  ViigB 
— ^Horace— Ovid — Dyoninus  Perigetes — Strabo.  Mention  of  alk  by  antboa  m 
the  fint  century — Seneca  the  Philoaopher— Seneca  the  Tragedian  Lncan  ■ 
Pliny — Joeephus— Saint  John — Siliiu  Italicoa — Statins — Rutaich — JoFenal— 
Martial — Pansanias — Galen — Clemens  Alexandrinns — Caution  to  Chrirtias 
converts  against  the  use  of  silk  in  dress.  Mention  of  silk  by  authon  in  the 
second  century — ^Tertullian — Apuleius — Ulpian — Julius  PoUux— Justin.  Men- 
tion of  silk  by  authors  m  the  third  century — ^^Uius  Lampidius — Vopiscus— 
Trebellius  Pollio — Cyprian — Solinus — Ammianus  Marcellinus — Use  of  alk  by 
the  Roman  emperoxs — Extraordinary  beauty  of  the  textures — Use  of  water  to 
detach  silk  from  the  trees — Invectives  of  these  authon  against  extravagance  m 
drees— The  Seres  described  as  a  happy  people— Their  mode  of  traffic,  etc. — 
(Macphenwn's  opinion  of  the  Chinese.) — City  of  Dioscurias,  its  vast  commerce  in 
former  times.— (Colonel  Syke's  account  of  the  Kolissura  alk -worm — Dr.  Rox- 
burgh's description  of  the  Tusseh  silk-worm.) 

The  next  Authors,  who  make  mention  of  silk,  are  the  Latin 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  TibuUus  and  Propertius,  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid.  The  Parthian  war,  and  the  increased  in- 
tercourse between  the  Roman  empire  and  the  kingdoms  of  the 
East,  had  been  the  means  of  recently  introducing  every  kind 
of  silken  goods  into  more  general  use,  although  these  manu£Bu> 
tures  were  still  so  rare  as  to  be  the  objects  of  curiosity  and  ad- 
miration, and  were  therefore  well  adapted  to  be  brought  io 
among  the  embellishments  of  poetical  imagery. 

The  appearance  of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt 
standards  of  the  Parthians  (Florus  iii.  11.)  must  have  been  a 
very  striking  sight  for  the  army  of  Crassus,  contributing  both 
to  inflame  their  cupidity  and  to  alarm  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
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power  of  their  opponents.  The  conflict  here  referred  to  took 
place  in  the  year  54  B.  C.  In  about  30  years  after  this  date 
the  Roman  empire  obtained  its  greatest  extension.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Petronius  Arbiter  (c.  119.), 

Th'  inntiato  Roman  spread  his  conquerinfr  anna 
O'er  land  and  aea,. where'er  heaven's  light  extends. 

After  these  words  he  says,  that  among  the  richest  produc- 
tions of  distant  climates  the  Seres  sent  their  ^^new  fleeces." 
The  remotest  countries  thus  contributed  to  increase  the  luxury 
of  Rome,  and  we  shall  now  see  how  silk,  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  the  most  admired  of  its  recent  acquisitions,  was  used  by  its 
poets  to  represent  the  polish  of  elevated  life  and  to  adorn  their 
language  with  rich  and  beautifiil  allusions.  The  webs,  which 
they  mention,  are  either  those  still  obtained  from  Cos,  or  those 
imported  from  the  country  of  the  Seres. 

TIBULLUS. 

A  Coan  Test  for  girlsL 

L.  il  4 

She  may  thin  garments  wear,  which  female  Coan  hands 
Have  woven,  and  in  stripes  disposed  the  golden  bands. 

L.  iL  6. 

The  latter  of  these  two  passages  is  remarkable  as  showing 
that  the  Coan  women  practised  the  elegant  art  of  interweaving 
gold  thread  in  their  silken  webs.  The  gold  was  no  doubt  dis- 
played in  transverse  stripes. 

PROPERTIUS. 

Why  thus,  my  life,  display  thy  braided  hair. 

And  heave  beneath  thin  Coan  webs  thy  bosom  fair? 

L.L2. 

In  the  next  passage  Propertius  is  speaking  of  his  own  Poetry, 
and  alludes  to  his  frequent  mention  of  Coan  garments. 

If  bright  she  walk  in  Coan  vest  array'd, 
Throngh  all  this  book  will  Coan  be  displayed. 

L.  iL  1. 
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ON  A  STATUE   OF  YERTUMNU8. 

My  nature  roha  each  changing  form : 
.   TumM  into  what.yoa  pleaae,  Fm  fair. 
Clothe  me  in  Coan,  I'm  a  decent  laa. 
Put  on  a  toga,  for  a  man  I  pan. 

L.iT.3. 

The  texture  of  the  Coan  Mmenra. 

L.  IT.  5. 

Who  givee  no  Coan  robe,  bat  yerse  inatead, 
AiUeas  ahall  be  his  lyre,  hia  Teiaes  dead. 

JbU. 

The  same  poet  (L.  iv.  8.  23.)  mentions  "  Serica  carpenta,' 
chariots  with  silk  curtains ;  and  the  following  line  (L.  i.  14.  22.) 
shows,  that  couches  with  ornamented  silk  covers  were  then  itt 
use: 

Quid  reyelant  variis  Serica  teztilibiis? 

Propertius  also  mentions  silk  under  the  name  of  the  animal, 
which  produced  it: 

Shinee  with  the  produce  of  th'  Arabian  wonn. 

L.  n.  3. 15. 

In  this  line,  as  well  as  in  some  of  those  before  quoted,  he  al- 
ludes to  the  use  of  silk  by  females  of  indifferent  character.  He 
probably  uses  the  epithet  Arabian,  because  the  Roman  mer- 
chants obtained  silk  from  the  Arabs,  who  received  it  from 
Perria. 

VIRGIL. 

Soft  wool  from  downy  groves  the  ^thiop  weaytf^ 
And  Seres  comb  their  fleece  from  alken  leaves. 

Oeorg.  il  120,  121w— Sotheby's  TrazidatxnL 

The  poet  is  here  enumerating  the  chief  productions  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  therefore  mentions  cotton  and  silk.  The 
idea,  that  silk  webs  were  manufactured  from  thin  fleeces  ob- 
tained from  trees,  will  be  found  recurring  in  many  of  the  sub- 
sequent citations.  It  may  have  been  founded  on  reports  brought 
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by  the  soldiers  of  Crassus,  or  by  others  who  visited  the  interior 
of  Asia  about  the  same  period. 

HORACE. 

Nor  Coin  purples,  nor  the  Uaze 
Of  jewels  can  bring  back  the  days, 
Which,  fiz'd  by  time,  recorded  stand, 
By  all,  who  read  the  Fasti,  scann'd. 

Od.  I  W.  13.  (ad  Lyeen,)  13-16. 

As  if  ancloth'd,  she  stands  confessed 
In  a  translucent  Coan  vest 

Sat  I  2. 101. 

These  passages  allude  to  the  fineness  and  transparency  of 
silken  webs,  which  in  the  time  of  Horace  were  worn  at  Rome 
only  by  prostitutes,  or  by  those  women  who  aimed  at  being  as 
attractive  and  luxurious  as  possible  in  their  attire. 

The  former  passage  shows,  that  the  silks  manu&ctured  in 
Cos  were  dyed  with  the  murex,  "  Coee  purpurae." 

The  expression  "Sericos  pulvillos^  {Epod,  8.  15.)  has  been 
supposed  to  denote  small  cushions  covered  with  silk.  But  the 
epithet  "  Sericos^  implies  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  ob- 
tained fi'om  the  Seres,  who  supplied  the  Romans  with  skins  as 
well  as  silk*;  and  leather  seems  to  have  been  a  more  proper 
substance  than  silk  for  making  cushions. 


OVID. 

Sire  erit  in  Tyriis,  Tyrios  laudabis  amictus. 

Sire  erit  in  Cois,  Coa  decere  pata. 
Aorata  est :  ipso  tibi  sit  pretiosior  aoro ; 

Gansapa  si  stimsit,  gaosapa  sumta  proba. 

Art  Amat,  u.  297-300. 

Whatever  clothing  she  displays, 
From  Tyre  or  Cos,  that  clothing  praise : 
If  gold  shows  forth  the  artist's  skill. 
Call  her  than  gold  more  precious  still : 
Or  if  she  choose  a  coasre  attire, 
E'en  coarseness,  worn  by  her,  admire. 


•  Plin.  xxxiv.  cap.  24. 
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In  another  passage  {Amores  i.  14.  5.)  Ovid  compares  the 
thm  hairs  of  a  lady  to  the  silken  veils  of  the  Seres, 

Veils  such  as  color*d  Seres  wear. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  testimonies  of  authors  who  wrote 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age, 
or  immediately  after  it 

DTONISIUS    PERIEGETES. 

Ka2  i$P€a  $dp0apa  EiffMuv, 
Otrt  0oat  filif  diratvovrai  icai  t^ta  /<QAa, 
AitfAa  H  ^aivovTSi  ip^ftfii  ivBia  ya^iff, 

Kfi'yoif  0^1  Kcp  ipyop  Apa^v&tav  Ipdrttsw*     Q.  755.) 

And  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  Seres,  who  renounce  the  care  of  dieep  and 
oxen,  but  comb  the  variously  colored  flowers  of  the  desert  land  to  make  piedoQi 
figured  garments,  resembling  in  color  the  flowers  of  the  meadow,  and  itTaUbig 
(in  fineness)  the  work  of  spiders. — ^Yates's  Translation. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Dyonisius  speaks  expressly 
not  only  of  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  but  of  the  flowered  tex- 
ture of  the  silk. 

STRABO. 
h.  xv.  695.  (v.  vl  p.  40.     Tztehueke,) 

This  is  repeated  by  Eustathius  on  Dyonisius  Periegetes*. 
The  account  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Strabo,  perhaps  in- 
accurately, from  Nearchus.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  Eiv«»4  de- 
noted silken  webs  in  this  passage.  But  whatever  Strabo  meant, 
he  supposed  the  raw  material  to  be  scraped  firom  the  bark  of 
treest. 

As  contemporary  with  the  authors  last  quoted,  Dyonisius  and 
Strabo,  we  may  here  mention  the  law  passed  by  the  Roman 
Senate  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  "  Ne  vestis  Serica  viros 
fcedaret."     Taciti  Annates^  ii.  33.     Dion,  Cass.  L  57.  p.  860. 


•  Ii.  1107.  p.  308,  Bemhardy.  t  Book  iL  ch.  3.  p.  307. 
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Reim.  Suifkis  in  v.  Tiffipi^s*.    Silk  was  to  be  worn  by  women 
only. 

The  next  emperor  Caligula  had  silk  curtains  to  his  throne 
{Dion,  Cass.  L  59.  p.  915.  Reim,),  and  he  wore  silk  as  part  of 
his  dress,  when  he  appeared  in  public.  Dio  Cassius  particularly 
mentions,  that,  when  he  was  celebrating  a  kind  of  triumph  at 
Puteoli,  he  put  on  what  he  alleged  to  be  the  thorax  of  Alex- 
ander, and  over  that  a  silken  chlamys,  dyed  with  the  murex, 
and  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  On  the  following 
day  he  wore  a  tunic  interwoven  with  goldt.  The  use  of 
shawls  and  tunics  of  silk  was,  however,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  extravagances  of  a  Caligula,  still  condned  to  the  fe- 
male sex.  Under  the  earlier  emperors  it  is  probable,  that  silk 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  wardrobe  of  the 
empress,  where  it  was  preserved  from  one  reign  to  another,  until 
in  the  year  176  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury,  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  the  imperial  ornaments  and 
jewels  together  with  the  golden  and  silken  robes  of  the  Em- 
preast. 

FIRST  CENTURY. 

SENECA,   THE    PHILOSOPHER. 

Fome  BUM  YMtitos  ease  sine  commercio  Serum. — Epist.  91. 

We  may  clothe  ouraelvee  without  any  commerce  with  the  Sere.«u 

Video  Sericas  vestes,  si  vestes  vocandiB  sunt,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  quo  defendi  aut 
corpus  aut  denique  pudor  possit :  quibus  sumtis  mulier  parum  liquids  nudam  se 
Don  esse  jurabit.  Hiec  ingenti  summ&  ab  ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gentibus 
accersunter,  ut  matronos  nostne  ne  adulteris  quidem  plus  sui  in  cubiculo  quam  in 
publico  oetendant — De  Beneficiis,  L.  vii.  c.  9. 

I  see  BJlken  (Seric)  garments,  if  they  can  be  called  garments,  which  cannot 
affixd  any  protection  either  for  the  body  or  for  shame :  on  taking  which  a  woman 
will  scarce  with  a  clear  conscience  deny,  that  she  is  naked.    These  are  sent  for 

*  Dio  Casnus  (I.  43.  p.  358.  Rheim.)  mentions  as  a  report,  that  Juliiu  Ctssar 
employed  silk  curtains  {irapancraofiara  UnpiKo)  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  his  triumph. 

t  In  describing  the  effeminate  dress  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  Suetonius  tells  us 
{cap.  52),  that  he  often  went  into  public,  wearing  bracelets  and  long  sleeves,  and 
•otnetimes  in  a  garment  of  silk  and  a  cyclas. 

X  JoL  CapitoL  c  xviL  p.  65.  Bip. 
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at  an  enormotu  price  from  natioiiB,  to  which  our  commerce  has  not  yet  »^»f*^, 
in  order  that  our  matrons  may  display  their  persons  to  the  public  no  lev  than  to 
adultereiB  in  their  chamber ! — ^Yates's  Translation. 

The  Seres  must  be  supposed  to  have  dwelt  somewhere  in  the 
centre  of  Asia.  Perhaps  those  geographers  who  represent  Lit- 
tle Bucharia  as  their  country*,  are  nearest  the  truth,  and  thus 
far  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  had  penetrated.  Silk  was 
brought  to  them  "  from  nations,  to  which  even  their  commerce 
had  not  yet  extended."  Hence  their  inaccurate  ideas  respecting 
its  originf. 

SENECA,    THE     TRAGEDIAN. 

Nee  MiBoniH  disUnguit  acn, 
QuiB  Phcebeis  subditus  Euris 
Legit  Eois  Ser  arboribus. 

Here.  (Etaus,  664. 

Nor  with  M leonian  needle  mhAs  the  web, 
Gathered  by  Eastern  Seres  from  the  trees. 

Seres,  illustrious  for  their  fleece. 

Thyettett  37a 

Remove,  ye  maids,  the  vests,  whose  tiasne  glares 
With  purple  and  with  gold ;  far  be  the  red 
Of  Tyrian  mnrex,  and  the  shining  thread, 
Which  furthest  Seres  gather  from  the  boughs. 

Hyppolitus,  386.  (Ph^tdra  loquitur.) 

At  a  very  early  period  the  art  of  dyeing  had  been  carried  to 
a  very  great  degree  of  perfection  in  Phoenicia.  The  method 
of  dyeing  woollen  cloths  purple  was,  it  is  said,  first  discovered  at 
Tyre.  Thia  color,  the  most  celebrated  among  the  ancients, 
appears  to  have  been  brought  to  a  degree  of  excellence,  of 
which  we  can  form  but  a  very  faint  idea : 

*  The  position  of  Serica  is  discussed  by  Latreille  in  his  paper  hereafter  cHed. 
See  also  Mannert  iv.  6.  6,  7.  Brotier,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscrip.  torn.  46. 
John  Remhold  Forster  {De  Bygto,  p.  20,  21.)  thinks  that  Little  Bucharia  was 
certainly  the  ancient  Serica.  Sir  John  Barrow  {TraveU  in  China,  p.  435-^438.) 
thinks  the  Seres  were  not  the  Chinese. 

t  The  first  author  who  speaks  of  the  Seres  as  a  distinct  nation,  is  Mela,  in.  7. 
He  describes  them  as  a  very  honest  people,  who  brought  what  they  had  to  seD, 
laid  it  down  and  went  away,  and  then  returned  for  the  price  of  it  The 
account  is  given  by  Eustathius,  on  Dyonisius,  1.  752.  p.  242,  Bemhaidy. 
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**  In  oldest  times,  when  kings  and  hardy  chiefr 
In  bleating  sheep-folds  met,  for  parest  wool 
FhcBnicia's  hilly  tracts  were  most  renown'd, 
And  fertile  Syria's  and  Jadiea's  land,  - 
Harmon,  and  Seir,  and  Hebron's  brooky  sides. 
Twice  with  the  mnrex,  crimson  hue,  they  ting'd 
The  shining  fleeces — Whence  their  gorgeous  wealth ; 
And  hence  arose  the  walls  of  ancient  Tyre*.** 

LUCAN. 

Candida  Sidonio  perlucent  pectora  filo. 
Quod  Nilotis  acns  percussum  pectine  Serum 
Solvit,  et  eztenso  laxavit  stamina  velo. 

L.  X.  141. 

Her  snowy  breast  shines  through  Sidonian  threads. 
Fust  by  the  comb  of  distant  Seres  struck, 
Dirided  then  by  Egypt's  skilful  toil, 
And  with  embroidery  transparent  made. 

The  poet  is  describing  the  dress  of  Cleopatra.  He  supposes 
her  to  have  worn  over  her  breast  a  piece  of  silk,  woven  by  the 
Seres,  imported  through  Sidon  into  Egypt,  and  then  embroider- 
ed. By  the  last  process,  in  which  the  Egyptians  greatly  excell- 
ed, the  threads  were  in  part  separated,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  lace,  and  to  allow  the  white  breast  of  the  queen  to 
be  visible  through  tne  texture. 

Amidst  the  braidings  of  her  flowing  hair, 

The  spoils  of  orient  rocks  and  shells  appear : 

Like  midnight  stan,  ten  thousand  diamonds  deck 

The  comely  rising  of  her  graceful  neck ; 

Of  wondrous  work,  a  thin  transparent  lawn 

0*er  each  soft  breast  in  decency  was  drawn, 

Where  still  by  turns  the  parting  threads  withdrew, 

And  all  the  panting  bosom  rose  to  view. 

Her  robe,  her  every  part,  her  air  confess 

The  power  of  female  skill  exhausted  in  her  dress. 

Phartalia,  x. 

In  glowing  purple  rich  the  coverings  lie. 
Twice  had  they  drunk  the  noblest  Tyrian  dye 
Others,  as  Pharian  artists  have  the  skill 
To  mix  the  party-color'd  web  at  will, 

*  Old  Tyre  was  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  second  year  after  the 
deatmction  of  Jerusalem,  or  584  B.  C. 
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With  winding  trails  of  Tarioos  nlks  were  made. 
Whose  branching  gold  set  off  the  rich  brocade. 

Ibid. 

With  this  description  we  compare  that  of  Seneca,  which  rep- 
resents silk  as  embroidered  in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  ''  Mesonian 
needle.** 

PLINY 

speaks  copiously  and  repeatedly  of  the  ma^ufieu^ture  of  silk. 
Nevertheless  we  learn  from  him  scarce  anything,  which  we  did 
not  know  from  the  earlier  authorities.  His  accounts  are  taken 
from  Aristotle,  from  YarrO)  and  probably  also  from  persons  who 
accompanied  the  Parthian  expeditions,  or  who  engaged  in  the 
trade  with  inner  Asia.  But  according  to  his  usual  manner, 
when  he  speaks  of  what  he  has  not  himself  seen,  he  confounds 
accounts  from  different  witnesses,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
one  another.  He  asserts  that  the  bomb3rx  was  a  native  of  Cos ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  women  of  that  island  would,  in 
such  case,  have  recourse  to  the  laborious  operation  of  convert- 
ing foreign  finished  goods  into  threads  for  their  own  weaving. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  whatever  man- 
ufacture was  carried  on  from  the  raw  material,  was,  like  that 
of  Tyre  or  Berytus,  composed  of  unwrought  silk  imported  from 
the  East.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Theophanes  and  Zonares, 
the  Byzantine  historians,  that  before  silk-worms  were  brought  to 
Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  no  person  in 
that  capital  knew  that  silk  was  produced  by  a  worm ;  a  toler- 
ably strong  evidence  that  none  were  reared  so  near  to  Constan- 
tmople  as  Cos. 

Pliny's  account  of  the  Coan  bombyx  is  evidently  a  cloud  of 
fable  and  absurdity,  in  which,  however,  we  may  discern  a  few 
lines  of  truth,  probably  derived  from  the  accounts  of  the  silk- 
worm of  the  Seres. 

JOSEPHUS 

says,  that  the  emperors  Titus  and  Vespasian  wore  silk  dresses*, 
when  they  celebrated  at  Rome  their  triumph  over  the  Jews. 

•  De  BeUo  Jud.  vil  :\  4 
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SAINT   JOHN. 

Silk  {Znpttdw)  occurs  but  once  in  the  New  Testament,  Rev. 
xviii.  12.  It  is  here  mentioned  in  a  curious  enumeration  of  all 
the  most  valuable  articles  of  foreign  traffic. 

SILIUS    ITALICUS. 

Seres  lanigene  repetebant  vellera  lucu.    Puniea.  yl  4. 
Seres  took  fleeces  from  the  woolly  groyes. 

Mnnera  rabri 
Preterea  Ponti,  depexaque  vellera  ramis, 
Feminens  labor.    lb.  »▼.  664. 

The  produce  of  the  Erythrtean  seas. 

And  fleeces  comb*d  by  women  from  the  trees*. 

Videre  Eoi  (monstrum  admirabile !)  Seres 
Lanigeros  cinere  Ansonio  canescere  lacos. 

lb.  xvii.  595,  596. 

The  Seres'  wooUy  groves,  O  wondrous  sight ! 
In  the  far  East,  were  with  Italian  ashes  white. 

In  the  last  passage  Silius  is  describing  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79.  That  its  ashes 
should  reach  the  country  of  the  Seres,  whether  it  was  in  Persia 
or  China,  would  indeed  have  been  "  Monstrum  admirabile !" 

STATIUS. 

Seric  (L  e.  ailken)  palls. 

SylixBt  iii.  4.  89. 

PLUTARCH 

dissuades  the  virtuous  and  prudent  wife  from  wearing  silkt. 
He  mentions,  that  webs  of  silk  and  fine  linen  were  at  the  same 
time  thin  and  compact  or  closet. 


•  See  latter  part  of  Chapter  viil  Part  First 

t  Conjngailia  Precepta,  torn.  vi.  p.  550.  ed.  Reiske. 

t  I>e  Pythta  Orac  c  ty.  p.  557.  Reiske. 
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JUVENAL 

speaks  of  women, 

Quamm 
Delicias  et  panniciiliw  bombycinQs  mit    Sat  tl  359. 

WhoM  beauty  e'en  a  silken  veil  o'erheats. 

MARTIAL. 

Nee  vaga  tarn  tenoi  discunat  aranea  tela, 

Tarn  leyo  nee  bombyz  pendulus  urget  opus.    L.  viiL  33 

The  i^ider  traces  not  so  thin  a  line, 

Nor  does  the  pendent  silk-worm  spin  so  fine. 

Fcemineum  lucet  nc  per  bombycina  corpus, 

Calculus  in  nitida  sic  numeratur  aqua.    L.  yiiL  68. 

Thus  through  her  silk  a  lady's  body  looks. 
Thus  count  we  pebbles  in  the  sparkling  brooks. 

De  PaUatinis  dominie  quod  Serica  prelis. 

X..ZL9. 

Here  Martial  alludes  to  the  emplo3rment  of  presses  {prela)  for 
preserving  the  garments  of  silk  and  other  precious  materials, 
belonging  to  the  Empress,  in  the  same  way,  in  which  we  now 
use  presses  to  keep  table-linen.     He  says  to  a  lady  (L.  ix.  38.). 

Nee  dentes  alitor,  quam  Serica,  nocte  reponas. 
Your  teeth  at  night,  like  silks,  you  lay  aside. 

In  another  passage  (L.  xi.  27.)  he  speaks  of  silken  goods 
{Serica)  as  procurable  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus  at  Rome :  and 
lastly  in  L.  xiv.  Ep.  24,  he  mentions  ribbons  or  fillets  of  silk  as 
used  for  adorning  the  hair. 

Tenuia  ne  madidi  violent  bombycina  crines, 
Pigat  acus  tortas,  sustineatque  comas. 

Lest  your  moist  hair  defile  the  ribbons  thin, 
Twist  it  in  knots,  and  fix  it  with  a  pin. 

PAUSANIAS, 

a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  an  inquisitive  traveller  in  the 
second  century,  gives  the  following  distinct  account  of  Sericum 
according  to  the  ideas  received  among  the  Greeks  in  his  time. 

The  threads  from  which  the  Seres  make  webs,  are  not  the  produce  of  baik,bDt 
are  obtained  in  the  following  manner.    There  is  an  animal  in  that  country, 
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the  Greeks  call  Ser,  but  which  tkey  eall  by  tonie  other  name.  Iti  nze  ii  twiee 
that  of  the  largaat  beetle.  In  other  rMpecto  H  reoemUes  the  wgiden,  wAtcA  immm 
umder  the  trees.  It  has  also  the  eame  nomber  of  feet  aa  the  apider,  namely, 
eight*.  In  aider  to  breed  theae  ereaturee,  the  Serea  hare  houaea  adapted  both  fbr 
aimmier  and  winter.  The  produce  of  the  animal  ii  a  fine  thread  twiatad  aboot  ila 
lefi.  The  Serea  feed  it  four  yean  on  **  panicmn."  In  the  fifth  year  they  give  it 
green  reed,  of  which  it  ii  ao  fond  aa  to  eat  of  it  until  it  bmati,  and  after  thia  the 
greatest  part  of  the  thread  ii  found  within  ita  bodyt. 

The  most  interesting  circumstance,  mentioned  by  Pftusanias, 
is  the  breeding  of  the  silk-worms  within  doors  in  houses  adapt- 
ed both  for  summer  and  winter.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  fguci ;  and,  if  admitted,  it  proves,  that 
their  country,  the  Serica  of  the  ancients,  lay  so  £Bir  North,  or 
was  so  elevated,  as  to  have  a  great  difference  of  temperature  in 
summer  and  in  winter.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  China  the 
worms  are  now  reared  in  small  houses,  and  this  practice  has 
long  prevailed  in  that  countryt. 

GALEN 

recommends  silk  thread  for  tying  blood-vessels  in  surgical  opera 
tions,  observing  that  the  opulent  women  in  many  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  possessed  such  thread,  especially  in  the  great 
cities}.  He  also  mentions  cloths  of  silk  and  gold  in  his  treatise, 
c  9.  (HippocrcUis  et  Oaleni  Opp,  ed,  Chartier,  torn.  vi.  p. 
533.) : 

**  Of  this  kind  are  the  shawls  interwoven  toith  gold,  the  materials  of  wiiich  are 
brought  from  alar,  and  which  are  called  Seric  or  silk.** 

CLEMENS    ALEXANDRINUS, 

dissuading  the  Christian  convert  from  luxury  in  dress,  thus 
speaks: 

*  This  does  not  apply  to  the  silk-worm,  which  has  sixteen  legs,  in  pairs :  six 
proper  lega  before,  and  ten  holders  behind     (See  Fig;ure  1,  Plate  iil) 

t  Z«.  TL  36.  p.  135.  ed.  Siebel. 

I  Barn>w*s  Trareb  in  China,  p.  437,  &.C.  R^som^  des  Traits  Chinois,  &c 
tndait  par  Jolien,  p.  70-72.  77-80.  The  practice  is  here  ahown  to  hare  pre- 
vailed aa  early  as  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

§  Methodw  Medendi,  L  xiiL  c  S2. 

5 
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fitrtu  rd  vpQrov'  tlra  l(  airoi  iantu  dva^aUttrai  KOftirti.     fitO^  |v  tlf  r^f fv  furmfAffmaw 
wt^xf^oBrat    fiofiff^tov'  •!   ii  mkvJaXov  miri  c«Xovai»*  i^  •»  ^"^'f  ricrcru    «vl^Mi^ 

But,  if  it  b  neceaary  to  accommodate  otuBelves  to  the  women,  let  im  ooocede  to 
them  the  nee  of  cloths,  which  are  a  little  softer,  only  refusing  that  degree  of  fine- 
ness, which  would  imply  folly,  and  such  webs  as  are  exeesnvely  labored  and  m- 
tricate  ;  bidding  farewell  to  gold  thread,  and  to  the  Indian  Seres,  and  that  indus- 
trious bombyx,  which  b  fint  a  worm,  then  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  hairy  cat- 
erpillar, uid  hence  passes,  in  the  third  {riace,  into  a  Bombylius,  or,  as  some  call 
it,  a  Necydalus ;  and  out  of  which  is  produced  a  long  thread,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  thread  of  the  i^der. — Yaiet^s  TrantHatiom 

The  use  of  the  epithet  "  Indian"  in  this  passage  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
writer  silken  goods  were  brought  to  Alexandria  and  other  cities 
of  Egypt  from  India.  Clemens  has  evidently  borrowed  this 
description  from  Aristotle. 

SECOND  CENTURY. 

TERTULLIAN. 

thus  describes  the  Bombyx : 

Vermiculi  genus  est,  qui  per  aerem  liquando  aranearum  horoscopis  idoneas 
sedes  tcndit,  dehinc  devorat,  mox  alvo  reddcre ;  proinde  si  necaveris,  »nimM^  jam 
stamina  volves. 

It  is  a  kind  of  worm,  which  extends  abodes  like  the  diaU  of  spidtrt  by  float- 
ing them  through  the  air.  It  then  devours  them  so  as  to  restore  them  to  its  stom- 
ach.   Therefore,  if  you  kill  it,  you  will  roll  living  threads.     (See  chap,  ix.) 

In  the  same  treatise  {De  Pallio,  c.  4.)  we  find  the  following 
notice : 

Such  as  Hercules  was  in  the  silk  of  Omphale. 

Soon  after,  the  same  author,  speaking  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  says, 

Vicerat  Medicam  gentem,  et  victus  est  Medicft,  veste : pectus  squamarom 

signaculis  disculpturo,  tcxtu  pellucido  tegendo,  nudavit:  et  anhelum  adhiw  ab 
opere  belli,  ut  moUius,  ventilante  serico  extinxit  Non  erat  satis  animi  tumens 
Macedo,  ni  ilium  etiam  vestis  inflatior  delect&sset 

He  had  conquered  the  Medes,  and  was  conquered  by  a  Median  garment 
When  his  breast  exhibited  the  sculptured  resemblances  of  scales,  he  coreted  it 
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with  a  peUadd  texture,  which  rather  laid  it  bare ;  panting  from  the  work  of  war, 
he  cooled  and  mollified  it  by  the  nee  of  silk,  exposing  it  to  the  wind.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  Macedonian  to  have  a  tumid  mind ;  he  required  to  be  delighted 
abo  with  an  inflated  garment 

He  afterwards  says  of  a  philosopher, 

He  went  wearing  a  garment  of  silk,  and  sandals  of  brass. 

Again  he  says  of  a  low  character,  ''  She  exposes  her  silk  to 
the  windJ^ 

In  his  treatise  on  Female  Attire  he  mentions  silk  in  relation 
to  Milesian  wool,  and  he  concludes  that  treatise  in  the  following 
terms: 

Manns  lanis  oocnpate,  pedes  domi  figite,  et  plus  quam  in  auro  placebitis.  Yes* 
tite  Tos  serico  piobitatis,  byssino  sanctitatts,  purpuric  pudicitie. 

Employ  your  hands  with  wool ;  keep  your  feet  at  home.  Thus  will  you  please 
more  than  if  you  were  in  gold  Clothe  youxselves  with  the  silk  of  probity,  with 
the  fine  linen  of  sanctity,  and  with  the  purple  of  modesty. 

Lastly,  this  author  says  {Adv,  Marcionem,  I.  i.  p.  372.), 

Imitare,  si  potes,  apis  ledificia,  formicie  stabula,  aranei  retia,  bombycb  stamina. 

Imitate,  if  thou  canst,  the  constructions  of  the  bee,  the  retreats  of  the  ant,  the 
nets  of  the  spider,  the  threads  of  the  silk -worm. 

APULEIUS. 

Prodcunt,  roitellis,  et  crocotis,  et  carbasinis,  et  bombycinis  injecU.  *  *  *  Deam- 
quf ,  serico  contectam  amiculo,  mihi  gerendam  imponunt.  Melamorpkoseont  L 
Tiii.  p.  579,  580.  ed.  Oudendorpii. 

They  came  forward,  wearing  ribbons,  and  cloths  of  a  safiron  color,  of  cotton, 
and  of  silk,  loosely  thrown  over  them.  •  ♦  •  And  they  place  on  me  the  G^dess 
covered  with  a  small  silken  scarf,  to  be  carried  by  roe. 

Hie  incinctus  baltheo  militem  gcrebat ;  ilium  succinctum  chlamyde,  copides  et 
venabula  venatorem  fecerant ;  alius  soccis  obauratis,  indutus  scrica  veste,  mun- 
doque  pretioso,  et  adtextis  capita  crinibus,  ineessu  perfluo  feminam  mentiebatur. 
Ibid.  /.  xi.  p.  769. 

One  performed  the  part  of  a  soldier,  girt  with  a  sword ;  another  had  his  chla- 
mys  tucked  up  by  a  belt,  and  carried  scimitars  and  hunting-poles,  as  if  engaged 
in  the  chace ;  another,  wearing  gilt  slippers,  a  silken  tunic,  precious  ornaments, 
and  artificial  hair,  by  his  flowing  attire  represented  a  woman. 

ULPIAN. 

Yossius,  in  his  Etymologicum  Linguce  Latince,  in  the 
learned  and  copious  article  Sericum,  says,  "  Inter  sericum  et 
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•■;    . 
bambi/cinum  discrimen  ponit  Ulpianus,  1.  xziiL  de  aor.  arg. 

leg.    '  Yestimentorum  sunt  omnia  lanea,  lineaquei  vel  sericai 
vel  bombycina.' " 

JULIUS   POLLUX. 

The  BombycM  are  worms,  which  emit  from  themielyes  thwdi,  like  the  qader. 
Some  say,  that  the  Seres  collect  their  webs  from  animals  of  this  kjad.  L.  til  ?& 
p.  741.— JTAAfi 

JUSTIN 

evidently  refers  to  the  use  of  silken  garments  in  his  account  of 
the  customs  of  the  Parthians,  where  he  says, 

They  formerly  dressed  after  their  own  fashion.  After  they  hecanie  lieli,  tkiy 
adopted  the  pellacid  and  flowing  garments  of  the  Modes.    L.  zlL  c  S. 

All  doubt,  whether  the  transparent  garments,  mentioned  by 
Justin,  were  of  silk,  must  be  removed  by  the  authority  of  Pro- 
copius,  fron^  whom  we  shall  hereafter  cite  ample  and  important 
testimony  in  reference  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  and  who  in 
the  two  following  passages  expressly  states,  that  the  webs, 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  his  time  Seric,  were  more  anciently  de< 
nominated  Median. 

Among  the  valuable  and  curious  eflfects  of  the  emperor 
Commodus,  which  after  his  death  (A.  D.  192.)  were  sold  by  his 
successor  Pertinax,  was  a  garment  with  a  woof  of  silk,  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  the  appearance  of  which  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  if  the  material  had  been  interwoven  with  threads  of 
gold*. 

THIRD  CENTURY. 

The  authorities  now  quoted  supply  evidence  respecting  the 
use  of  silk  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  It  is  rarely  mentioned  by  any  writer  be- 
longing to  the  following  centuryt ;  so  far  as  we  have  discovered, 

*  Vestis  subtegmine  serico,  aureis  filis  insignior. — Jul.  Capitolini  Pertinax,  c.  8. 
in  Scrip.  Hist  Augusts. 

t  Mannert  (Geogr.  tv.  6.  7.  p.  517.)  attributes  the  excessive  deamesi  of  alk  in 
the  third  century  to  the  victories  of  the  Perrians,  which  at  that  time  cot  off  all 
direct  eonmranicatioii  between  Serica  and  the  western  worid. 
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only  by  the  three  historians  now  to  be  quoted,  by  Cyprian,  and 
by  Solinus.  But  we  have  from  these  historians  some  remark- 
able accounts  of  the  regard  paid  to  it  by  the  emperors  Heliogab- 
alus,  Alexander  Severus,  AureUan,  Claudius  II.,  Tacitus,  and 
Carinus,  all  of  whom  reigned  in  the  third  century. 

^Lius  Lampridius  says  (c.  26.),  that  the  profligate  and 
effeminate  emperor  Heliogabalus  was  the  first  Roman,  who 
wore  cloth  made  wholly  of  silk,  the  silk  having  been  formerly 
combined  with  other  less  valuaUe  materials,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  examine,  the  custom  of  wearing  silk  soon  became  gen- 
eral among  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome.  He  mentions  (c.  33) 
among  the  innumerable  extravagances  of  this  emperor,  that 
he  had  prepared  a  silken  rope  of  purple  and  scarlet  colon  to 
hang  himself  with. 

Of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  he  says  (c.  40),  that  he 
himself  had  few  garments  of  silk,  that  he  never  wore  a  tunic 
made  wholly  of  silk,  and  that  he  never  gave  away  cloth  made 
of  silk  mixed  with  less  valuable  materials. 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  Flavins  Yopiscus  in  Us  life 
of  the  emperor  Aurelian. 

AureUan  neither  had  himself  in  his  wardrobe  a  garment  wholly  of  silk,  nor 
gave  one  to  be  worn  by  another.  When  his  own  wife  begged  him  to  allow  her  to 
have  a  single  shawl  of  purple  silk,  he  replied,  Far  be  it  from  us  to  permit  thread 
to  be  reckoned  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  For  a  pound  of  gold  was  then  the  price 
of  a  pound  of  silk,    c  45. 

Although  the  above  mentioned  restrictions  in  the  use  of  silk 
may  be  partly  accounted  for  from  the  usual  severity  of  Aure- 
lian's  character,  yet  the  facts  here  stated  abundantly  show  the 
rarity  and  high  value  of  this  material  in  that  age. 

Flavins  Yopiscus  further  states,  tliat  the  emperor  Tacitus  made 
it  unlawful  for  men  to  wear  silk  unmixed  with  cheaper  mate- 
rials. Carinus,  on  the  other  hand,  made  presents  of  silken 
garments,  as  well  as  of  gold  and  silver,  to  Greek  artificers,  and 
to  wrestlers,  players,  and  musicians. 

Trebellius  PoLLio,  in  his  Ufe  of  Claudius  II.  (c.  14  and 
17.),  twice  mentions  white  garments  of  silk  mixed  with  cheaper 
materials,  which  were  destined  for  that  emperor. 
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CYPRIAN, 

Bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  third  century,  inveighs  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  against  the  use  of  silk : 

Tu  licet  indamenta  pereipina  et  vestes  Bericas  induas,  nuda  es.  Amo  te  Uoet  eC 
maigaritb  gemmiflque  condecores,  sine  Christi  decora  defonxiii  es.  De  Ittpng,  f. 
135.  ed.  Fell 

Although  thou  fihouldest  put  on  a  tunic  of  foreign  rilk,  thoa  art  naked ;  al- 
though thou  thouldest  beautify  thyself  with  gold,  and  peaik,  and  gems,  witboat 
the  beauty  of  Christ  thou  art  unadorned. 

Also  in  his  treatise  on  the  dress  of  Virgins  he  says, 

Sericum  et  purpuram  induts,  Christum  induere  non  ponant :  amo  et  maifiii- 
tii  et  monilibufl  adomats,  omamenta  cordis  et  pectoris  perdiderunt. 

Those  who  pat  on  silk  and  purple,  cannot  put  on  Christ :  women,  adorned  with 
gold  and  pearls  and  necklaces,  have  lost  the  omamenti  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
breast. 

In  the  same  place  he  gives  us  a  translation  of  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Isaiah  enumerating  the  luxuries  of  female 
attire  among  the  Jews :  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take  away 
the  hravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about  their  feet,  and 
their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the  moon,  the  chains, 
and  the  bracelets,  and  the  mufflers,  the  bonnets,  and  the 
ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the  head-bands,  and  tlie  tablets, 
and  the  ear-rings,  the  rings,  and  nose-jewels,  the  changeable 
suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples,  and  the 
crisping  pins,  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods, 
and  the  veils."    Isaiah  iii.  18-23. 

SOLINUS. 

Primes  hominum  Seres  cogooectmus,  qui,  aquarum  aspergine  inundatis  froii£- 
bns,  vellera  arborum  adminiculo  depectunt  liquoris,  et  lanuginis  teneram  sablilita- 
tem  hnmore  domant  ad  obsequium.  Hoc  illud  est  sericum,  in  quo  ostentare  po- 
ttos corpora  qu^m  vestire,  primO  feminis,  nunc  etiam  viris  persuaait  luznxiB 
Ubida    Cap.  1. 

The  Seres  first,  having  inundated  the  foliage  with  aspersions  of  water,  oombed 
down  fleeces  from  trees  by  the  aid  of  a  fluid,  and  subdued  to  their  purposes  the 
tender  and  uibtile  down  by  the  use  of  moisture.  The  substance  so  prepared  is 
silk ;  that  material  in  which  at  firrt  women,  but  now  even  men,  have  been  per- 
suaded by  the  eagerness  of  luxury  rather  to  display  their  bodies,  than  to  dothe 
them. 
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AMMIANUS   MARCELLINUS. 

This  historian  describes  the  Seres  as  ''  a  quiet  and  inoflfen- 
sive  people  who,  avoiding  all  quarrels  with  their  neighbors,  are 
exempt  from  the  distresses  and  alarms  of  war,  and  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  using  offensive  arms,  do  not  even  know 
their  use,  and  occupy  a  fertile  country  under  a  delicious  and 
healthy  climate.  He  represents  them  as  passing  their  happy 
life  in  the  most  perfect  tranquillity  and  the  most  delicious  re- 
pose amidst  shady  thickets  refreshed  by  pleasant  zephyrs,  and 
where  the  soil  furnishes  so  soft  a  wool,  that  after  having  been 
sprinkled  with  water  and  combed,  it  forms  cloths  resembling 
silk." 

Marcellinus  proceeds  to  describe  the  Seres  as  being  content 
with  their  own  felicitous  condition,  and  so  reserved  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  when  foreigners  ven- 
ture within  their  boundaries  for  wrought  and  unwrought  silk, 
and  other  valuable  articles,  they  consider  the  price  offered  in 
silence,  and  transact  their  business  without  exchanging  a  word ; 
a  mode  of  traffic  which  is  still  practised  in  some  eastern  coim- 
tries. 

Macpherson,  in  the  Annals  of  Commerce,  a  very  valuable 
work,  thinks  that  according  to  all  appearances,  the  Seres  were 
themselves  the  authors  of  this  story,  in  order  to  make  stran- 
gers believe  that  their  country  enjoyed  all  these  benefits  by  the 
peculiar  blessing  of  heaven,  and  that  no  other  nation  could 
participate  in  them. 

The  remarks  of  Solinus  and  Ammianus  conspire  to  show, 
how  much  more  common  silk  had  become  about  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  being  then  worn,  at  least  with  a  warp  of 
cheaper  materials,  by  men  as  well  as  by  women,  and  not 
being  confined  to  the  noble  and  the  wealthy.  These  authors 
likewise  dilate  upon  the  use  of  showers  of  water  to  detach  silk 
from  the  trees  on  which  it  was  found.  According  to  Pliny  and 
Solinus,  water  was  also  employed  after  the  silk  was  gathered 
from  the  trees* :  and  probacy  the  fact  was  so.     Silk,  as  it 


*  **  The  remainiDg  shores  are  occupied  by  savage  nations,  as  the  Melanchkeni 
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comes  from  the  worm,  contains  a  strong  gmn,  which  would  be 
dissdved  by  the  showers  of  water  dashed  against  the  trees, 
and  thus  the  cocoons,  being  loosened  fr<Hn  the  leaves  and  twigs, 
would  be  easily  collected.  In  the  subsequent  processes,  water 
would  be  further  useful  in  enabling  the  women  to  sfin  the  silk 
or  to  wind  it  upon  bobbins. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  use  of  water  art  only  follows 
nature.  When  the  moth  is  ready  to  leave  its  cdl,  it  always 
softens  the  extremity  of  it  by  emitting  a  drop  of  fluid,  and  thus 
easily  obtains  for  itself  a  passage.  In  the  third  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (p.  543.),  Cdond 
Sykes  gives  the  following  account  of  the  process  by  which  the 
moth  of  the  Kolisurra  silk-worm  liberates  itself  from  confine- 
ment "  It  discharges  from  its  mouth  a  liquor,  which  dissolves 
or  loosens  that  part  of  the  cocoon  adjoining  to  the  cori  whkh 
attaches  it  to  the  branch,  causing  a  hole,  and  admitting  of  the 
passage  of  the  moth.  The  solvent  property  of  this  liquid  is 
very  remarkable ;  for  that  part  of  the  cocoon,  against  which  it 
is  directed,  although  previously  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  wood,  be- 
comes soft  and  pervious  as  wetted  brown  paper.'' 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Linnsean  Transactions,  is  an 
account  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  the  Tusseh  silk-worm.  Both 
species  are  natives  of  Bengal.  The  cocoons  require  to  be  im- 
mersed in  cdd  water  before  the  silk  can  be  obtained  from  them. 
In  the  latter  species  it  is  too  delicate  to  be  wound  from  the  co- 
coons, and  is  therefore  spun  like  cotton.  Thus  manufoctured 
it  is  so  durable,  that  the  life  of  one  person  is  seldom  suflkient 
to  wear  out  a  garment  made  of  it,  and  the  same  piece  descends 
from  mother  to  daughter.     (See  Chap.  VIII.  of  this  Part) 


and  Coraxi,  Dioscurias,  a  City  of  the  Colchians,  near  the  riyer  Anthemos,  htexDg 
BOW  deserted,  although  formerly  so  illustrious,  that  Timoethencfl  has  recorded 
that  three  hundred  JuttionM  used  to  ref^rt  to  it  speaking  different  language; 
and  that  buainefli  was  afterwards  transacted  on  our  part  through  the  m«dium  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  interpreters.*' 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  SILK  MANUFACTURE  PROM  THE 
THIRD  TO  THE  SIXTH  CENTURY. 


SPINNING,  DTEINO,  AND  WEAVING. HIGH  DEGREE  OF    EXCELLENCE 

ATTAINED    IN    THESE    ARTS. 

Fourth  centmy — CoiiouB  account  of  silk  found  in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian — Extrav- 
agance of-  the  Consul  Furius  Placidus — Transparent  silk  shifts— Auaonius  de- 
•enbes  sQk  as  the  produce  of  trees — Quintus  Aur  Symmachie,  and  Claudian*s  tes- 
timony of  silk  and  golden  textures  Their  extraordinary  beauty — Pisander's  de- 
scription— Periptus  Maris  Erythrei — Dido  of  Sidon.  Mention  of  silk  in  tho 
laws  of  Manu — Rufus  Festus  Avinus — Silk  shawls — Marciannus  Capella — In- 
scription by  M.  N.  Proculus,  silk  manufacturer — Extraordinary  spiders*  webs — 
Bombyces  compared  to  spiders — ^Wild  silk-worms  of  Tsouen — Kien  and  Tiao- 
Kien — M.  Bertin's  account — Further  remaiiu  on  wild  silk-worms.  Chzis- 
tiaa  aatb<»B  of  the  fourth  century — Amobius — Gregorius  Nazienzenus— Basil — 
niustration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection — Ambrose— Georgius  Pisida — 
Macari  us— Jerome  —  Chrysostom  —  Heliodonis  —  Salmasius  —  Extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  silk  and  golden  textures  described  by  these  authora — Their  invec- 
tives against  Christians  wearing  silk.  Mention  of  silk  by  Christian  authon  in 
the  fifth  century — Prudentius — Palladius— Theodoeian  Code — Appolinaris  Si- 
doniu»^Alcimus  Avitus.  Sixth  century — Boethius.  (Manufactures  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon — Purple-^Its  great  durability — Incredible  value  of  purple  stuffii 
found  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of  Persia.) 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Some  curious  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk,  both  un- 
mixed \%ith  hnen  and  with  the  warp  of  linen,  or  some  inferior 
materia],  is  found  in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian,  which  was 
published  A.  D.  303  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  maximum  of 
prices  for  all  articles  in  common  use  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire*.  The  passage  pertaining  to  our  present  subject,  is  as 
follows : 

*  It  was  edited  A  D.  1826,  by  Colonel  Leake,  as  a  sequel  to  his  Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  also  published  in  Tr.  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, ycL  i.  p.  181. 
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Sarcinatori  in  veste  aoubtili  replicat(a)rs9       .    .  *  sex 

Eidem  apertuns  cum  subsutura  oloeerics      .    .  *  quinqaagmta 

Eidem  aperture  cum  subsutura  8u(b)8ericiB  .     .  *  triginta 

(Sub)8uturaB  in  veste  grossiori *  quattaor. 

Denarii*. 

To  the  Tailor  for  lining  a  fine  vest 6 

To  the  same  for  an  opening  and  an  edging  with  silk 50 

To  the  same  for  an  opening  and  an  edging  with  stuff  made  of  a  mixed  tis- 
sue of  silk  and  flax 30 

For  an  edging  on  a  coarser  vest 4 

Colonel  Leake's  translution. 

This  document  proves,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  passages 
quoted  from  Solinus  and  Ammianus,  that  silk  had  come  into 
general  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
also  manifest  from  this  extract,  that  silk  was  employed  in  giv- 
ing to  garments  a  greater  proportion  of  intricacy  and  ornament 
than  had  been  in  use  before. 

The  authors  who  make  mention  of  silk  in  the  fourth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  are  very  numerous.  We  shall  first  take  the 
heathen  authors,  and  then  the  Christian  writers,  whose  observa- 
tions often  have  some  moral  application,  which  gives  them  an 
additional  interest. 

The  unknown  author  of  the  Panegyric  on  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  pronounced  A.  D.  317,  thus  mentions  silk  as  charac- 
terizing oriental  refinement. 

Facile  est  vincere  timidoe  et  imbelles,  quales  amoena  Gnecia  et  delicts  Orientis 
educunt,  vix  leve  pallium  et  sericoe  sinus  vitando  sole  tolerantes. 

It  is  easy  to  vanquish  the  timid  and  those  unused  to  war,  the  o&pring  of  pleas- 
Bant  Greece  and  the  delightful  East,  who,  whilst  they  avoid  the  heat  of  the  son, 
can  scarcely  bear  even  a  light  shawl  and  folds  of  silk. 

The  testimony  of  the  Roman  historian  Flavius  Vopiscus, 
in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  and  the 
dearness  of  silk  during  his  reign,  has  already  been  produced. 
This  author,  in  his  life  of  the  same  emperor,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  a  display  of  silk  which  he  had  himself  recently 
witnessed. 


*  A  Roman  coin  of  the  value  of  about  nxteen  or  seventeen  cents,  called  De- 
narii from  the  letter  X  upon  it ;  which  denoted  ten. 
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We  have  lately  seen  the  Consulate  of  Furiiu  Flacidoa  celebrated  m  the  Circofl 
with  80  great  eagemeei  for  popularity,  that  he  eeemed  to  give  not  prizes,  but  pa- 
trimonies, presenting  tunics  of  linen  and  silk,  borders  of  linen,  and  even  horses, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  aU  good  men. 

The  exact  period  here  referred  to  is  no  doubt  the  Consulship 
of  Placidus  and  Romulus,  A.  D.  343. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron  (i.  39.)  Myrrhine,  a  courtesan, 
loosens  her  girdle,  which  probably  fastened  her  upper  garment 
or  shawl.  Her  shift  was  silk,  and  so  transparent  as  to  show 
the  color  of  her  skin. 

AUSONIUS 

satirizes  a  rich  man  of  mean  extraction,  who  nevertheless 
made  lofty  pretensions  to  nobility  of  birth,  pretending  to  be  de- 
scended from  Mars,  Romulus,  and  Remus,  and  who  therefore 
caused  their  images  to  be  embossed  upon  his  plate  and  woven 
in  a  silken  shawl. — Epig.  26. 

In  the  following  line,  he  alludes  to  the  production  of  silk  in 
the  usual  terms : 

Vellera  depectit  nemoralia  vestifluus  Ser. 

IdyU,  12. 

The  Ser  remote,  in  flowing  garments  drest. 
Combs  down  the  fleeces,  which  the  trees  invest 

QUINTUS    AUR    SYMMACHUS. 

This  distinguished  officer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Consul  Stilicho, 
apologizes  in  ihe  following  terms  for  his  delay  in  sending  a  con- 
tribution of  Holoseric  pieces,  that  is,  webs  wholly  made  of  silk, 
to  the  public  exhibitions. 

Others  have  deferred  supplying  the  water  for  the  theatre  and  the  Holoseric 
pieces,  so  that  I  have  examples  in  my  favor. — Epist  I.  iv.  8. 

In  a  letter  to  Magnillus  (/.  v.  20.)  he  speaks  of  Subseric 
pieces,  webs  made  only  in  part  of  silk,  as  presents ; 

At  your  instigation  the  Subseric  pieces  have  been  supplied,  which  my  men 
kept  back  after  the  price  had  been  settled ;  and  likewise  everything  else  pertain- 
ing to  the  prizes  which  were  to  be  given. 

CLAUDIAN 

mentions  silk  in  numerous  passages.    This  poet,  in  describing 
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the  consular  robes  of  the  two  brothers  Probinus  and  Olybrius 
(A.  D.  395.),  represents  the  Gabine  Cincture,  by  which  the  toga 
was  girt  over  the  breast,  as  made  of  silk. 

In  the  following  passage  he  represents  the  two  brotheis, 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  as  dividing  the  empire  of  the  world  be- 
tween them  and  receiving  tributes  of  its  productions  fixim  the 
most  distant  regions : 

Vestri  juris  erit,  quioquid  complectitur  azk. 
Vobis  rubra  dabunt  pretioaas  lequora  conchas, 
Indus  ebur,  ramos  Panchaia,  vellera  Seres. 

De  IIL  Com.  HonorU,  L  209-211. 

To  you  the  world  its  various  wealth  shall  send : 
Their  precious  shells  the  Erythrean  seas ; 
India  its  iVry,  Araby  its  boughs, 
The  distant  Seres  fleeces  from  the  trees. 

In  a  poem,  which  immediately  succeeds  this  in  the  order  of 
time,  Claudian  describes  a  magnificent  toga,  worn  by  Honorius 
aa  being  appointed  a  fourth  time  consul,  by  saying,  that  it  re- 
ceived its  color  {the  Tyrian  purple)  from  the  Phoenicians ;  its 
woof  {of  sUk  forming  stripes  or  figures)  from  the  Seres ;  and 
its  weight  {produced  by  Indian  gems)  from  the  river  Hydas- 
pes*.  Again,  in  his  poem  on  the  approaching  marriage  of 
Honorius  and  Maria,  he  mentions  yellow  silk  curtains  (/.2II.) 
as  a  decoration  of  the  nuptial  chamber. 

Again  he  says  {in  Eutrop.  L  i.  v.  225,  226.  304.  /.  iL  v. 
337.): 

Te  grandibus  India  gommis, 
Te  foliis  Arabes  ditent,  te  vellere  Seres. 

Let  India  with  her  gems  thy  wealth  increase, 

The  Arabs  with  their  leaves,  the  Seres  with  their  fleece. 

He  also  mentions  with  delight  the  use  of  gold  in  dress,  as 
well  as  of  silk.  The  following  passage  represents  the  manner 
in  which  Proba,  a  Roman  matron,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  expressed  her  affectionate  congratulations  on  the  ele- 
vation of  her  two  sons  to  the  Consulship,  by  preparing  robes  in- 
teruoven  with  gold  for  the  ceremony  of  their  installation. 

•  De  IV.  Cons.  Honorii,  l  600,  601. 
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With  joy  elated  at  thk  proud  soecMi, 

Their  Tenenbla  mother  now  prepares 

The  golden  tnbeai,  and  the  cinctoree  hright 

With  Seric  fibree  riiom  from  woolly  treee: 

Her  weD-train'd  thmnh  protracte  the  length'nmg  gold, 

And  makes  the  metal  to  the  threads  adhere. 

In  PrMni  et  OlybrU  Canrndatum,  1 177-183. 

From  these  verses  we  learp  that  Proba  had  herself  acquired 
the  art  of  covering  the  thread  with  gold,  and  that  she  then 
used  her  gold  thread  in  the  woofUy  form  the  stripes  or  oth^ 
ornaments  of  the  consular  trabeae.  These  are  afterwards  call- 
ed "  stiff  togas"  {togiB  rigentes,  l.  205.),  on  account  of  the 
rigidity  imparted  to  them  by  the  gold  thread. 

The  same  poet  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  a  Trabea 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  woven  by  the  Goddess  Rome 
with  the  aid  of  Minerva  for  the  use  of  the  Consul  Stilicho. 
Five  different  scenes  are  said  to  have  been  woven  in  this  admi- 
rable robe  {regeniia  dona,  graves  auro  trabeas),  and  certain 
parts  of  them  were  wrought  in  gold*. 

Again,  Claudian  supposes  Thetis  to  have  woven  scarfe  of  gold 
and  purple  for  her  son  Achilles : 

Ipsa  mana  chlamydes  ostro  texebat  et  auro.     (Ep.  35.) 

The  epigram  in  which  this  line  occurs,  seems  to  imply  that 
Serena,  mother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  wove  garments 
of  the  same  kind  for  him. 

Maria,  the  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Stilicho,  was 
bestowed  by  him  upon  Honorius,  but  died  shortly  after,  about 
A.  D.  400.  In  February,  1544,  the  marble  coffin,  containing 
her  remains,  was  discovered  at  Rome.  In  it  were  preserved  a 
ganiient  and  a  paU,  which,  on  being  burnt,  yielded  36  pounds 
of  gold.  There  were  also  found  a  great  number  of  glass  ves- 
sels, jewels,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  which  Stilicho  had 
given  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughtert.  We  may  conclude,  that 
the  garments  discovered  in  the  tomb  of  Maria  were  woven  by 
the  hands  of  her  motlier  Serena,  since  the  epigram  of  Claudian 


•  In  I.  Cone.  Stilichonis,  L.  ii.  330-^9. 

t  Sorii  Comment    Rerum  Geet  ab  anno  1500,  &€. 
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proves  that  she  wove  robes  of  a  similar  description  for  Hono- 
rius,  and  probably  on  the  same  occasion.  Anastasius  Biblio- 
thecarius  says,  that  when  Pope  Paschal  was  intent  on  finding 
the  body  of  St.  Caecilia,  having  performed  mass  with  a  view 
to  obtain  the  favor  of  a  revelation  on  the  subject,  he  was  di- 
rected A.  D.  821  to  a  cemetery  on  the  Appian  Way  near  Rome, 
and  there  found  the  body  enveloped  in  cloth  of  gold*.  Although 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  body  found  by  Paschal 
was  the  body  of  the  saint  pretended,  yet  it  may  have  been  the 
body  of  a  Roman  lady  who  had  lived  some  centuries  before, 
and  probably  about  the  time  of  Honorius  and  Maria. 

Pisander,  who  belonged  to  the  same  period  (900  B.  C.)  with 
Homer,  speaks  of  the  Lydians  as  wearing  tunics  culomed 
with  gold,  Lydus  observes,  that  the  Lydians  were  supplied 
with  gold  from  the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  and  the  Hermusf. 

Virgil  also  represents  the  use  of  gold  in  weaving,  as  if  it  had 
existed  in  Trojan  times.  One  of  the  garments  so  adorned 
was  manufactured  by  Dido^  the  Sidonian,  one  by  Androm- 
ache, and  another  was  in  the  possession  of  Anchisest.  In 
all  these  instances  the  reference  is  to  the  habits  of  Phcenice, 
Lycia,  or  other  parts  of  Asia. 

He  describes  an  ape  ludicrously  attired  in  a  silk  jacket ;  and, 
inveighing  against  the  progress  of  luxury,  he  speaks  of  some 
to  whom  even  silk  garments  were  a  burthen.  In  elaborate 
descriptions  of  the  figured  consular  robes  (the  Trabeae)  of  Ho- 
norius and  Stilicho,  he  mentions  the  reins  and  other  trap- 
pings of  horses,  as  being  wrought  in  silk§. 

The  frequent  allusions  to  silk  in  the  complimentary  poems 
of  Claudian,  receive  illustration  from  various  imperial  laws, 
which  were  promulgated  in  the  same  century,  and  in  part  by 
the  very  emperors  to  whom  his  flattery  is  addressed,  and  which 


*  "  Aureis  vestitam  indumentis.**  De  Vitis  Rom.  Pontificnm  Mogunt  1603, 
pi  222. 

t  De  Magistratibfu  Rom.  L.  iii.  §  64. 

t  JEn,  iii.  483. ;  iv.  264. ;  viu.  167. ;  xi.  75. 

§  Rubra  Serica,  De  VI.  Codb.  Honor.  I.  577.  Serica  Fnena.  In  I.  Com.  Stlb- 
chonis  1.  ii.  V.  350. 
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are  preserved  in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  Their  object  was 
not  to  encourage  the  silk  mann&cture,  bat,  on  a  principle  very 
opposite  to  that  of  modem  times,  to  make  it  an  imperial  mo- 
nopoly. The  admiration  excited  by  the  splendor  and  elegance 
of  silk  attire  was  the  ground,  on  which  it  was  forbidden  that 
any  individual  of  the  male  sex  should  wear  even  a  silken  bor- 
der upon  his  tunic  or  pallium,  with  the  exception  of  the  em- 
peror, his  officers  and  servants.  To  confine  the  enjoyment  of 
these  luxuries  more  entirely  to  the  imperial  family  and  court, 
all  private  persons  were  strictly  forbidden  engaging  in  the 
manufacture,  gold  and  silken  borders  were  to  be  made  only  in 
the  imperial  Gynscea*. 

THE   PERIPLUS   MARIS   ERYTHRiEI. 

In  this  important  document  on  ancient  geography  and  com- 
merce, we  find  repeated  mention  of  silk  in  its  raw  state,  in  that 
of  thread,  and  wovent.  These  articles  were  conveyed  down 
the  Indus  to  the  coast  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  They  were  also 
brought  to  the  great  mart  of  Barygaza,  which  was  on  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay  near  the  modern  Surat,  and  to  the  coast  of 
Lymirica,  which  was  still  more  remote.  The  author  of  the 
Periplus  states,  that  they  were  carried  by  land  through  Bactria 
to  Barygaza  from  a  great  city  called  Thina,  lying  far  towards 
the  North  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  He  of  course  refers  to  some 
part  of  Serica.  It  is  remarkable,  that  he  makes  no  mention 
of  silk  as  the  native  production  of  India. 

Silk  is  mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  viz. 
XL  V.  168,  and  XII.  v.  64.  It  is,  however,  observed  by  Heer- 
cn,  who  quotes  passages  of  the  Ramayana  that  make  mention 
of  silk,  that  garments  of  this  material  are  there  represented  as 
worn  only  on  festive  occasions,  and  that  they  were  undoubt- 
edly Seric  or  Chinese  productions!.    Indeed  it  appears  that 


*  Se«  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  Logduni  1627,  folio,  torn.  v.  Codex  Justiniani, 
L  X.  tit  Tti.  p.  131.  134. 

t  Arriani  Opp.,  vol.  iL     Blancardi,  pp.  164,  170.  173.  177. 

t  Ideen  fiber  die  Polilik,  Slc.  der  alten  Welt,  i.  2.  pp.  647.  648.  665-668.  677. 
3id  edition.    Gottingen,  1815. 
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the  cloth  made  from  the  thread  of  the  native  wonns  of  Hin- 
doetan,  although  highly  valued  for  strength  and  durability,  k 
not  remarkable  for  fineness,  beauty,  or  splendor. 

RUFUS   FESTUS   AVIENU8. 

This  author,  adopting  the  common  notion  of  his  time,  msp- 
poses  the  Seres  to  spin  thread  from  fleeces  which  were  produced 
upon  the  trees.  He  also  mentions  silk  shawb  {Serica  palKoj 
L  1008.)  as  worn  by  the  female  Bacchantes  of  Ionia  in  their 
processions  in  honor  of  Bacchus ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remaii, 
that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  original  passage  of  Diooys- 
ius,  the  author  whom  Avienus  translates,  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  infer,  that  the  use  of  them  on  these  occasioos  was 
introduced  between  the  time  of  Dionysius  (about  30  B.  C.)  and 
that  of  Avienus  (A.  D.  400). 

MARTIANUS   CAPELLA. 

Beyond  these  (the  Anthropophagi)  are  the  Seree,  who  tmpemb  their  trees  widi 
water  to  obtain  the  down,  which  produces  silk.    L.  vl  p.  223.  ed,  (Trslii,  1599. 

The  following  Inscription  is  given  in  Gruter,  Tom.  iiL  p. 
DCXLV.  It  was  found  at  Tivoli,  and  expresses  that  M.  N. 
Proculus,  silk-manufacturer,  erected  a  monument  to  Valeria 
Chrysis,  his  excellent  and  deserving  wife. 

D.  M. 

VALERIAE.  CHRYSIDI. 

M.  NVMIVS.  PROCVLVS. 

SERICARIVS. 

CONJVGI.  SVAE. 

OPTIMiE.    BENEM. 

FECIT. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Christian  writers  of  the  4th  and  fd- 
lowing  centuries  we  may  now  introduce  the  remarks  of  Servius 
on  the  passage  formerly  quoted  from  Virgil.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  written  about  A.  D.  400. 

Amon^  the  Indians  and  Seres  there  are  on  the  trees  certain  worms,  called 
Bombyces,  which  draw  out  very  fine  threads  after  the  manner  of  ifiiden ;  and 
these  threads  constitute  silk. 


4^ 
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It  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  these  ^^  Indian  Seres"  were  the 
inhabitants  of  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia. 

The  frequent  comparison  of  Bombyces  to  spiders  by  the  an- 
cients suggests  the  inquiry  whether  they  employed  the  thread 
of  any  kind  of  spider  to  make  cloth,  as  was  attempted  in 
France  by  M.  Bon.  The  failure  of  his  attempt  is  sufficient, 
as  it  appears,  to  show,  that  the  extensive  manufacture  of  gar- 
ments from  this  material  must  have  been  scarcely  possible  in 
ancient  times.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  ancients, 
when  they  compare  the  silk-worm  to  the  spider,  refer  to  the 
spider's  weh^  whereas  M.  Bon,  not  finding  the  web  strong 
enough,  made  his  cloth  from  the  thread  with  which  the  spider 
envelopes  its  eggs*. 

But,  although  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  web  of 
any  spider  was  anciently  employed  to  make  cloth,  yet  these 
accounts  may  have  referred  to  worms,  possibly  varieties  of  the 
dlk-worm,  which  spun  long  threads  floating  in  the  air.     The 


*  Th«  most  extraordinary  account  of  a  spider^s  web,  which  we  have  ever  seen, 
if  that  given  by  Lieutenant  W.  Smyth.  He  says,  ^^  We  saw  here  (oiz.  at  Pachi- 
sa,  on  the  river  Huayabamba  in  Peru)  a  gigantic  spider's  web  suspended  to  the 
trees :  it  was  about  25  fett  in  height,  and  near  50  in  length ;  the  threads  were 
very  strong,  and  it  had  the  empty  sloughs  of  thousands  of  insects  hangiug  on  it 
It  appeared  to  be  the  habitation  of  a  great  number  of  spiders  of  a  larger  size  than 
we  ever  saw  in  England."  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Lima  to  Para,  London, 
1836,  p.  14L 

For  some  interesting  notices  of  the  great  spider  of  Brazil  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Caldcleugh*s  Travels  in  South  America,  London  1825,  vol  i.  ch.  2.  p.  41  ;  and 
to  the  Rev.  R.  Walsh's  Notices  of  Brazil,  London  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  301.  Mr. 
Caldcleugh  "  asnsted  in  liherating  from  a  Bpider'a  net  a  bird  of  the  nxe  of  a 
fwallowj  quite  exhausted  with  struggling,  and  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  its  inde- 
fatigable enemies'*  Mr.  Walsh  had  his  light  straw  hat  removed  from  his  head 
by  a  similar  web  extending  from  tree  to  tree  in  an  opening  through  which  he  had 
occasion  to  pass.  He  wound  upon  a  card  several  of  the  threads  composing  the 
web ;  and  he  observes,  that,  as  these  spiders  are  gregarious,  the  difficulties  expe- 
rienced by  M.  Bon  from  the  ferocity  of  the  solitary  European  -spiders  in  killing 
and  devouring  one  another,  would  not  exist  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  obtain 
clothing  £rom  the  former. 

'  In  the  forests  of  Java  Sir  George  Staunton  **  found  webs  of  spiders,  woven 
with  threads  of  so  strong  a  texture  as  not  easily  to  be  divided  without  a  cutting 
instrument" — Account  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,  London  1797t 
foL  I  ch.  7.  p.  302.    (See  Chap.  IX.) 
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common  silk-worm  spins  and  suspends  itself  by  its  thread,  long 
before  it  begins  its  cocoon.  It  appears  probable,  therefixe,  that 
there  may  have  been  wild  varieties  of  this  creature,  or  perhaps 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  which  in  the  earlier  stages  ci 
their  existence  spun  threads  long  enough  for  use.  We  ground 
tliis  conjecture  partly  on  the  following  passage  from  Du  Haiders 
History  of  China*. 


"  The  province  of  Chan-ton^  produces  a  particular  sort  of  silk,  which  i 
in  great  quantities  on  the  trees  and  in  the  fields.  It  is  spun  and  made  into  a 
called  Kien-tcheou,  This  silk  is  made  by  little  insects  that  are  much  like 
pillars.  They  do  not  spin  an  oval  or  round  cocoon,  like  the  silk-wonms,  hot  very 
kmg  threads.  These  threads,  as  they  are  driven  about  by  the  winds,  hang  npon 
the  trees  and  bushes,  and  are  gathered  to  make  a  sort  of  silk,  which  is  ooaner 
than  that  made  of  the  silk  spun  in  houses.  But  these  worms  are  wild*  and  eat 
indifferenfly  the  leaves  of  mulberry  and  other  trees.  Those  who  do  not  mider- 
stand  this  silk  would  take  it  for  unbleached  cloth,  or  a  coarse  sort  of  dn^rget 

**  The  worms,  which  spin  this  silk,  are  of  two  kinds :  the  first,  much  larger  and 
blacker  than  the  common  silk-worms,  are  called  Twtten-kien  ;  the  second,  beinf 
•mailer,  are  named  Tiao-'kien.  The  silk  of  the  former  is  of  a  reddish  gray,  that 
of  the  latter  darker.  The  stufiT  made  of  these  materials  is  between  both  cokm,  it 
is  very  close,  does  not  fret ^  is  very  lasting,  washes  like  linen,  and,  when  it  m  good, 
receives  no  damage  by  spots,  even  though  oil  were  to  be  shed  on  it. 
^  "  This  stuff  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  sometimes  as  dear  at 
satin  or  the  finest  silks.  As  the  Chinese  are  very  skilful  at  counterfeiting,  they 
make  a  false  sort  of  Kien-tcheou  with  the  v/aste  of  the  Tche-kiang  silk,  which 
without  due  inspection  might  easily  be  taken  for  the  genuine  article.'* 

This  account  affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  many  of 
the  expressions  of  the  ancient  writers,  such  as  "Bouibyx  pen- 
dulus  urget  opus,"  Martial;  ''Per  acrem  liquando  aranearum 
horoscopis  idoneas  sedes  tendit,"  Tertullian  ;  '*  In  aranearum 
morcm  tenuissima  fila  deducunt,"  Servius. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  as  tending  to  show 
that  the  Kien-tcheou  is  manufactured  from  the  thread  of  a 
silk-worm,  modified  in  its  habits  and  perhaps  in  its  organization 
by  circumstances,  we  shall  now  quote  a  few  passages  from  a  work 
having  the  following  title :  "  China  ;  its  costume,  arts,  man- 
ufactures, ^c,  edited  from  the  originals  in  the  cabinet  of 
M.  Berlin,  with  observations  by  M.  Breton.  Translated 
from  the  French.    London,  1812."     Vol  iv.  p.  55,  ^♦c. 

•  Vol.  u.  p.  359, 360,  8vo.  edition,  London,  173a 
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*<  The  wOd  mlk-wonns  are  found  in  the  hottest  provinces  of  China,  eepeciaUy 
near  Canton.  They  live  iudi^rently  on  all  sorts  of  leaves,  particularly  on  those 
of  the  ash,  the  oak,  and  the  fagara,  and  spin  a  greyish  and  rarely  white  silk. 
The  coane  cloth  manufactured  from  it  is  called  KieU'tckeou,  will  bear  washing, 
and  on  that  account  persons  ci  quality  do  not  disdain  to  wear  dothes  of  it  With 
this  silk  also  the  strings  of  muacal  instruments  are  made,  because  it  is  strooger 
aind  more  sonorous. 

Entomologists  treat  but  very  superficially  of  the  habits  of  the  wfld  silk- 
I,  while  they  dwell  in  minute  detail  on  the  method  of  rearing  them  in  Fh>- 
▼enee. 

*'  It  is  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-second  day  of  their  existence,  that 
they  undertake  the  great  work  of  spinning  their  cocoon.  They  curve  a  leaf 
into  a  kind  of  cup,  and  then  form  a  cocoon  as  large  and  nearly  as  hard  as  a  hen's 
egg !  This  cocoon  has  one  end  open  like  a  reversed  funnel ;  it  is  a  passage  for. 
the  butterfly,  which  is  to  come  out 

"  The  oak-worms  are  slower  in  making  their  cocoon  than  those  of  the  fagara 
and  ash,  and  they  set  about  it  differently.  Instead  of  bending  a  smgle  leaf,  they 
roll  themselves  in  two  or  three  and  spin  their  cocoon.  It  is  larger,  but  the  silk  is 
inferior  in  quality,  and  of  course  not  so  valuable. 

*'  The  cocoons  of  wild  silk-worms  are  so  strong  and  compact,  that  the  insects 
encounter  great  difficulty  in  extricating  themselves,  and  therefore  remain  inclosed 
from  the  end  of  the  summer,  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  These  bnttor- 
fliee,  unlike  the  domestic  insect,  fly  very  well. — ^The  domestic  silk-worm  is  but  a 
variety  of  the  wild  species.  It  is  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree."  (See 
chap.  VIII.) 

The  circumstance  that  the  worms  were  sometimes  fed  with^ 
oak-leaves  is  mentioned  in   Du   Halde's  History  of  China, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

Here  then  we  have  a  justification  of  the  ancients  in  asserting, 
both  that  the  silk- worms  produced  long  threads  and  webs  float- 
ing in  the  air  like  those  of  spiders,  and  that  they  fed  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  many  other  trees.  It  may 
be  recollected,  that  Pliny  expressly  mentions  both  the  oak 
(qtiercus)  and  the  ash  (fraxinus). 

Until  very  lately  the  use  of  silk  among  the  ancients  was  in- 
vestigated only  by  philologists.  Within  a  few  years  M.  Latreille, 
an  entomologist  of  the  highest  distinction,  has  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject  and  has  examined  particularly  the  above- 
cited  passages  of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Pausanias*.     He  never 


*  M.  Latreille*s  paper  is  published  in  the  Annates  dee  Sciences  Natnrelles,  tome 
xziilppu  58-64. 
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Sarcinatori  in  vesto  loubtili  repUcat(a)nB       .    .  *  sex 

Eidem  apertonB  com  mibsutara  olosericaD      .    .  *  quinqiiagmtm 

Eidem  apertonB  com  subsatura  Bii(b)eeric»  .     .  *  triginta 

(Sub)iiitiinB  in  vesto  groonori *  qoattnor. 

Denarii*. 

To  the  Tailor  for  lining  a  fine  Test € 

To  the  same  for  an  opening  and  an  edging  with  silk 50 

To  the  same  for  an  opening  and  an  edging  with  stuff  made  of  a  mixed  tis- 
sue of  silk  and  flax       30 

For  an  edging  on  a  coarBer  vest 4 

Colonel  Leake*»  trandatiotL 

This  document  proves,  in  exact  conformity  with  the  passages 
quoted  from  Solinus  and  Ammianus,  that  silk  had  come  into 
general  use  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is 
also  manifest  from  this  extract,  that  silk  was  employed  in  giv- 
ing to  garments  a  greater  proportion  of  intricacy  and  ornament 
than  had  been  in  use  before. 

The  authors  who  make  mention  of  silk  in  the  fourth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries  are  very  numerous.  We  shall  first  take  the 
heathen  authors,  and  then  the  Christian  writers,  whose  observa- 
tions often  have  some  moral  application,  which  gives  them  an 
additional  interest. 

The  imknown  author  of  the  Panegyric  on  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,  pronounced  A.  D.  317,  thus  mentions  silk  as  charac- 
terizing oriental  refinement. 

Facile  est  vincere  timidos  et  imbelles,  quales  amoena  Gnecia  et  delicisB  Oiientis 
educunt,  vix  leve  pallium  et  sericoe  sinus  vitando  sole  tolerautes. 

It  is  easy  to  vanquish  the  timid  and  those  unused  to  war,  the  offitpring  of  pleas- 
sant  Greece  and  the  delightful  East,  who,  whilst  they  avoid  the  heat  of  the  son, 
can  scarcely  bear  even  a  light  shawl  and  folds  of  silk. 

The  testimony  of  the  Roman  historian  Flavius  Vopiscus, 
in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  and  the 
dearness  of  silk  during  his  reign,  has  already  been  produced. 
This  author,  in  his  life  of  the  same  emperor,  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  a  display  of  silk  which  he  had  himself  recently 
witnessed. 


*  A  Roman  coin  of  the  value  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  cents,  caOed  De* 
narii  from  the  letter  X  upon  it ;  which  denoted  ten. 
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We  hmve  lately  seen  the  Consolate  of  Furius  Placidos  celebrated  in  the  Ciroofl 
with  80  great  eagemes  for  popularity,  that  he  seemed  to  give  not  prizes,  but  pa- 
trimonies,  preeentmg  tunics  of  linen  and  silk,  borders  of  linen,  and  even  horses, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  all  good  men. 

The  exact  period  here  referred  to  is  no  doubt  the  Consulship 
of  Placidus  and  Romulus,  A.  D.  343. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Alciphron  (i.  39.)  Myrrhine,  a  courtesan, 
loosens  her  girdle,  which  probably  fastened  her  upper  garment 
or  shawl.  Her  shift  was  silk,  and  so  transparent  as  to  show 
the  color  of  her  skin. 

AUSONIUS 

satirizes  a  rich  man  of  mean  extraction,  who  nevertheless 
made  lofty  pretensions  to  nobility  of  birth,  pretending  to  be  de- 
scended from  Mars,  Romulus,  and  Remus,  and  who  therefore 
caused  their  images  to  be  embossed  upon  his  plate  and  woven 
in  a  silken  shawl. — ^Epig.  26. 

In  the  following  line,  he  alludes  to  the  production  of  silk  in 
the  usual  terms : 

Vellera  depectit  nemoralia  vestifluus  Ser. 

Idyll,  12. 

The  Ser  remote,  in  flowing  garments  drest, 
Combs  down  the  fleeces,  which  the  trees  invest 

aUINTUS    AUR    SYMMACHUS. 

This  distinguished  officer,  in  a  letter  to  the  Consul  Stilicho, 
apologizes  in  the  following  terms  for  his  delay  in  sending  a  con- 
tribution of  Holoseric  pieces,  that  is,  webs  wholly  made  of  silk, 
to  the  public  exhibitions. 

OtheiB  have  deferred  supplying  the  water  for  the  theatre  and  the  Holoeeric 
pieces,  so  that  I  have  examples  in  my  favor. — Epiat.  L  iv.  8. 

In  a  letter  to  Magnillus  {I,  v.  20.)  he  speaks  of  Subseric 
pieces,  webs  made  only  in  part  of  silk,  as  presents  ; 

At  your  instigation  the  Subseric  pieces  have  been  supplied,  which  my  men 
kept  back  after  the  price  had  been  settled ;  and  Ukewise  everything  else  pertain- 
ing to  the  prizes  which  were  to  be  given. 

CLAUDIAN 

mentions  silk  in  numerous  passages.    This  poet,  in  describing 
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When  St.  Basil  says  of  the  new-born  moth,  that  "  it  as- 
sumes light  and  expanded  wings,"  the  beauty  of  the  com- 
parison in  illustrating  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrectioa 
is  enhanced,  when  we  consider  that  in  its  wild  state  the  moth 
flies  very  well,  although,  when  domesticated,  its  flight  is  weak 
and  its  wings  small  and  shrivelled* :  but  still  more  beautiful 
does  the  figure  become,  if  we  suppose  a  reference  to  those 
larger  and  more  splendid  Phalaense  which  produce  the  coarser 
kinds  of  silk  in  India,  and  probably  in  China  also. 

Basil  is  the  Jirst  writer,  who  distinctly  mentions  the  change 
of  the  silk-worm  from  a  Chrysalis  to  a  moth.  In  his  ai^dica- 
tion  of  that  fact  he  addresses  himself  to  his  countrywomen  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  his  language  represents  them  sitting  and 
winding  on  bobbins  the  raw  silk  obtained  firom  the  Seres  and 
designed  to  be  afterwards  woven  into  cloth. 

Between  these  two  authors,  Aristotle  and  Basil,  we  observe 
a  diflerence  of  phraseology  which  appears  deserving  of  notice. 
While  they  both  describe  the  women,  not  as  spinning  the 
silk,  but  as  winding  it  an  bobbins,  they  designate  the  ma- 
terial so  wound  by  two  different  names.  Basil  uses  the  term 
v^/iara,  which  might  be  meant  to  imply  that  the  silk  came 
firom  the  Seres  in  skeins  as  it  comes  to  us  fronl  China :  Aris- 
totle, on  the  contrary,  uses  the  term  /?o/i/?i;*ia,  which  can  only 
refer  to  the  state  of  silk  before  it  is  wound  into  skeins. 
As  it  might  appear  impossible  to  convey  it  in  this  state  to 
Cos,  we  shall  here  insert  from  the  authorities  already  quoted, 
the  Chinese  Missionaries,  an  account  of  the  process  by  which 
the  cocoons  are  prepared  for  winding,  and  it  will  then  be  seen, 
that  the  cocoons  might  have  been  transported  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

"To  prepare  the  cocoons  of  the  wild  silk-worms,  the 
Chinese  cut  the  extremities  of  them  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
They  are  then  put  into  a  canvass  bag,  and  immersed  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  lye,  which  dissolves  the 
gum.     When  tliis  is  effected,  they  are  taken  from  the  kettle; 


*  The  Phalena  Atlas,  apparently  a  native  of  China,  measures  eight  iiiebes 
•croH  the  wings  from  tip  to  tip. 
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pressed  to  expel  the  lye,  and  then  laid  out  to  dry.  Whilst 
they  are  still  moist,  the  chrysalises  are  extracted ;  each  cocoon 
IB  then  turned  inside  out,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  cowL  It  is 
necessary  only,  to  put  them  again  into  lukewarm  water, 
after  which  ten  or  twelve  of  them  are  capped  one  upon  an- 
other like  so  many  thimbles,  to  insert  a  small  distaff  through 
them,  when  the  silk  may  be  reeled  off. 

BasQ,  in  one  of  his  Homilies,  {Opp-  torn,  ii.  p,  53.  55.  ed. 
Benedict.)  inveighs  against  the  ladies  of  Cfiesarea,  who  em- 
ployed themselves  in  weaving  gold ;  and  he  is  no  less  indig- 
nant at  their  husbands  who  adorned  even  their  hocses  with 
cloths  of  gold  and  scarlet  as  if  they  were  bridegrooms. 

The  author  of  a  Treatise  "  De  discipline  et  bono  pudicitiae," 
which  is  usually  published  with  Cyprian,  and  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  thus  speaks  {Cypriani 
Opera,  ed.  Erasmi,  p.  499.) : 

To  weaye  gold  in  cloth  is,  as  it  were,  to  adopt  an  expenrnve  method  of  spoiling 
it    Why  do  they  interpose  stiff  metals  between  the  delicate  threads  of  the  warp? 

The  same  censure  is  implied  in  the  following  address  of  Al- 
cimus  Avitus  to  his  sister. 

Non  tibi  gvmmato  posuere  nonilia  collo, 
Nee  te  contexit,  neto  quie  fulguratauro 
Vestis,  ductilibus  concludens  fila  talentis : 
Nee  te  Sidonium  bis  coeti  muricis  ostrum 
Induit,  aut  rutilo  perlucens  purpura  succo, 
MoUia  vel  tactu  qus  mittunt  vellera  Seres : 
Nee  tibi  transfoasis  fixcrunt  auribus  aurum. 

No  threaded  gems  have  pressed  thy  sparkling  neck : 
No  cloth,  with  lines  mcased  in  ductile  gold, 
Or  twice  with  the  Sidonian  murex  dved, 
Has  glittered  on  thee :  thou  hast  never  worn 
The  fleeces  soft  which  distant  Seres  send : 
Nor  are  thy  ean  transfixed  for  pendent  gold. 

The  effect  of  such  exhortations  as  the  preceding,  was  to  in- 
duce piously  disposed  persons  to  apply  pieces  of  gold  cloth  to 
public  and  sacred,  instead  of  private  purposes.  After  this 
period  we  find  continual  instances  of  their  use  in  the  decoration 
of  churches  and  in  the  robes  of  the  priesthood. 
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AMBROSE,   CL.   A.  D.  374. 

Series  vetCef,  et  aiiro  intezta  velamina,  quibus  dhritis  ooipai  unlNtiir,  danm 
Tnrentiam,  noa  mbsidia  defuuctorum  lunt — De  Nabutho  JezraelUdf  ettp.  L  tMi 
L  p.  566.  Ed.  Bened. 

Silken  garmentSi  and  veils  interworen  with  gold,  with  which  the  body  of  tht 
rich  man  it  encompaaMd,  are  a  Iosb  to  the  living,  and  no  gain  to  the  dead.     « 

Here  we  think  it  not  out  of  place  to  introduce  the  account  of 
the  silk-worm  by  Georgius  Pisida,  who  flourished  about  A.  D. 
640,  although  he  lived  at  Constantinople  after  the  breeding 
of  silk-worms  had  been  introduced  there.  According  to  him 
the  silk-worm  pines  or  moulders  almost  to  nothing  in  its  tomb^ 
and  then  returns  to  its  former  shape.  The  verses  are  however 
deserving  of  attention  for  their  elegance,  and  for  the  repetition 
•of  Basil's  idea,  which  Ambrose  has  left  out,  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  restoration  of  the  silk-worm  and  the  resurrection  of 
man. 

TltiBst  rh  Aa/ivptfcAowra  vfiftara  vXlutiv,  « 

'A»  ry  0af^  j^putcBira  rijS  ^Xovpyf^of , 
Xavyor  rdv  6yK0v  rcuv  rparovvra>y  i^<pp6vun\ 
^iv^ftri  ydp  airovi  ii\a0Cii  (nrorpi^tt^ 
*Ort  vpd  avTuw  rfis  oroXfis  fi  Xafntpdrrii 
J^uXriKOi  ?y  Iviviia  cat  ^Qaprh  ctcimij 
*0i,  r^  xad    hliSf  ftaprvpuiv  dvaoraott^ 
OyfjoKti  liiv  Iwiov  raiy  lavro^  yi^/idruy, 
Tdv  avTdv  oiKov  Kol  ra<p^9  iiiiy^ivoi^ 
Ydj^tidv  ii  natfvdi  rov  kut*  avrdv  aapxiov 
Ttavi^rof  1^  ^virros  1}  TtTnyiilvaVf 
X^ytfv  KoKowTOi  U  ^dopas  {nroar^ftt, 
Kal  rhv  ToXat  /itfp^werty  dp^tiTua  ^vti 
*£v  r<o  mpiTTCvaawTt  fitxpi^  XsttpivtOf 
IIf>d(  T9iif  dir*  dp^Hf  auiiuiTOvitUfos  irXdciv. 

I.  1265-1282. 

What  law  penrnades  the  Seric  worm  to  spin 
Those  shining  threads,  which,  dyed  with  purple  hue. 
Inflate,  yet  check  the  pride  of  mighty  men  ? 
For,  whilst  they  blaze  in  grand  attire,  the  thought 
Steals  on, — This  splendid  robe  once  cloth*d  a  worm  : 
Type  of  our  resurrection  from  the  grave. 
It  dies  within  the  tomb  itself  has  spun, 
That  periRhing  abode,  which  is  at  onco 
Its  house  and  tomb ;  in  which  it  rots  away. 
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Tin  at  the  call  of  time  it  gladly  leaTes 
Corruption,  and  its  ancient  shape  resomefl. 
A  little  remnant  of  its  mouldering  flesh, 
By  proceaee  unspeakable  and  daric, 
Restores  the  wonders  of  its  earliest  form. 

Yates*s  Translation 

MACARIUS,   CL.,   A.    D.   373. 

This  author  gives  us  an  additional  proof  {Homil.  17,  §  9,)  that 
the  use  of  silken  clothing  was  characteristic  of  dissolute  women. 

JEROME,  CL.,  A.  D.  378. 

This  great  author  mentions  silk  in  numerous  passages. 

In  his  translation  of  Ezekiel  xxvii.  he  has  supposed  silk 
(sericum)  to  be  an  article  of  Syrian  and  Phoenician  traffic  as 
early  as  the  time  of  that  prophet. 

In  his  beautiful  and  interesting  Epistle  to  Lseta  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  her  Daughter  {Opp.  Paris,  1546,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  C), 
he  says : 

Let  her  learn  also  to  spin  wool,  to  hold  the  distaff,  {o  place  the  basket  in  her 
bosom,  to  twiri  the  spindle,  to  draw  the  threads  with  her  thumb.  Let  her  despise 
the  webs  of  silk-worms,  the  fleeces  of  the  Seres,  and  gold  beaten  into  threads. 
Let  her  prepare  such  garments  as  may  dispel  cold,  not  expose  the  body  naked, 
even  when  it  is  clothed.  Instead  of  gems  and  silk,  let  her  love  the  sacred 
books,  Slc 

Because  we  do  not  use  garments  of  silk,  we  are  reckoned  monks  ;  because  we 
are  not  drunken,  and  do  not  convulse  ourselves  with  laughter,  wo  are  called  re- 
strained and  sad :  if  our  tunic  is  not  white,  wo  immediately  hear  the  proverb.  He 
is  an  impostor  and  a  Greek. — Epist.  ad  Marcellum,  De  ^grotatione  Blcrilla, 
tarn.  i.  p,  156,  ed.  Erasmi,  1536. 

You  formerly  went  with  naked  feet ;  now  you  not  only  use  shoes,  but  even 
ornamented  ones.  You  then  wore  a  poor  tunic  and  a  black  shirt  under  it,  dirty 
and  pale,  and  having  your  hand  callous  with  labor ;  now  you  go  adorned  with 
linen  and  silk,  and  with  vestments  obtained  from  the  Atrcbates  and  from  Laodi- 
cea. — Adv.  Jovinianum,  L  ii  Opp.  ed,  Paris,  1546,  torn,  ii.  p.  29. 

In  the  following  he  further  condemns  the  practice  of  wrap- 
ping the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  cloth  of  gold  : 

Why  do  you  wrap  your  dead  in  garments  of  gold  ?  Wliy  does  not  ambition 
cease  amidst  wailings  and  tears?  Cannot  the  bodies  of  the  rich  go  to  corruption 
except  in  silk  ?     Epist.  L.  ii. 

You  cannot  but  be  oflended  yourself,  when  you  admire  garments  of  silk  and 
gold  in  others.— £pi«l.  L.  iL  No.  9,  p.  138,  ed.  Par.  1613,  I2ma 
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CHRTSOSTOM,  CL.,  A.  D.  398. 

Comment,  in  Psalm  46.  torn.  t.  p,  517.  ed.  Ben. 
Does  the  rich  man  wear  silken  shawUi?    His  sool  however  is  fall  of  tatien. 

{Quoted  by  FoMtu«,  Etym,  Lot  p.  4G^) 
Silken  shawls  are  beautiful,  but  the  production  of  worms. 

Chiysostom  also  inveighs  against  the  practice  of  embroidering 
shoes  with  silk  thread,  observing  that  it  was  a  shame  even  to 
wear  it  woven  in  shawls.  Such  is  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, that  now  even  the  poorest  persons  of  both  sexes,  if  decently 
attired,  have  silk  in  their  shoes. 

HELIODORUS,  CL.,  A.  D.  390. 

This  author,  describing  the  ceremonies  at  the  nuptials  of 
Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  says,  "The  ambassadors  of  the 
Seres  came,  bringing  the  thread  and  webs  of  their  spiders,  one 
of  the  webs  dyed  purple  (!),  the  other  white."  jEthiopica, 
lib.  X.  p.  494.  Commelini, 

Salmasius  {in  Tertullianum  de  Pallio,  p.  242.)  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  an  uncertain  author. 

ovvrv\txPlv^  Kai  r^  rpo^y  (i<r;^oXi}92y|  9vvtnviyii  U  air^  tov  nera^lov  KoucovXiu>, 

The  pleasure  of  the  present  life  is  like  the  Indian  woirn,  which,  having  inyoir- 
ed  itself  in  the  leaf  of  the  tree  and  having  been  satisfied  with  food,  chokes  itself 
in  the  cocoon  of  its  own  thread. — Yates's  Translation. 

This  writer,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to  have  had  a  correct 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  silk-worm  wraps  itself  in  a 
leaf  of  the  tree,  on  which  it  feeds,  and  spins  its  tomb  \ivithin*. 


*  In  the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Leyden  are  eight  or  ten  cocoons 
of  the  Phalaena  Atlas  from  Java.  They  consist  of  a  strong  silk,  and  are  fanned 
upon  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  Ficus.  The  first  layer  of  the  cocoon  covera  the 
whole  of  a  leaf,  and  receives  the  exact  impress  of  its  form.  Then  two  or  three 
other  layers  are  distinctly  perceptible.  Two  or  three  leaves  are  joined  together  ts 
fonn  the  cocoon.  In  regard  to  the  looseness  of  the  layers  these  cocoons  do  not 
correspond  to  M.  Breton*s  description  of  the  cocoons  of  the  wild  silk-wonns  of 
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FIFTH  CENTURY. 

PRUDENTIUS,  CL.,  A.  D.  405. 

The  fdlowiog  sentence  occurs  in  a  speech  of  St  Lawrence 
at  his  martyrdom : 

Hunc,  qui  mperbit  serico, 
Qaem  currofl  inflatam  Yehit ; 
Hydrope  aquofos  lacido 
Tendit  veneno  intrinseciis. 

PerUteph.  Hymn,  u.  I  237-240. 

See  him,  attired  in  ailkeii  pride, 
Inflated  in  his  chariot  ride ; 
The  lacid  poison  woiks  within. 
Dropsy  distends  his  swdlen  skin. 

In  another  Hymn  to  the  honor  of  St.  Romanus  we  find  the 
fdlowing  Unes: 

Anrom  regestum  nonne  cami  adquiritur? 
Inlosa  Testis,  gemma,  bomb3rx»  porpnra. 
In  camis  usom  mille  qusruntur  dolis. 

PeriMteph.  Hymn,  x. 

To  please  the  flesh  a  thousand  arts  contend : 
The  miser's  heaps  of  gold,  the  flgur'd  vest. 
The  gem,  the  silk-wonn,  and  the  purple  dye. 
By  toil  acquired,  promote  no  other  end. 

In  the  same  Hymn  (/.  1015.)  Prudcntius  describes  a  heathen 
priest  sacrificing  a  bull,  and  dressed  in  a  silken  toga  which  is 
held  up  by  the  Gabine  cincture  {Cinctu  Gabino  Sericam  ftdtus 
togam).  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  here  to  understand  that 
the  cincture  only,  not  the  whole  toga,  was  of  silk.  It  was  used 
to  £asien  and  support  the  toga  by  being  drawn  over  the  breast. 

In  two  other  passages  tliis  poet  censures  the  progress  of  lux- 
ury in  dress,  and  especially  when  adopted  by  men. 

Sericaqne  in  fractis  fluitent  ut  pallia  membris 

Ptychomachia,  I  365. 

The  silken  scarfs  float  o*er  their  weaken*d  limhs. 

Sed  podet  esse  viros :  querant  van  wima  qusqae 
Quls  niteant :  genuina  leves  ut  robora  solvant, 

China,  which  are  very  strong  and  compact,  and  therefore  more  resemble  those  of 
the  PhafaBaa  F^iphia. 
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VeDere  non  oriiim,  sed  E!oo  ex  orbe  pethk 
Ramonun  qioUk  fluitaDtes  mimere  amictu, 
Gaudent,  et  durum  scutulis  perfundere  coipoi. 
Additur  an,  ut  fila  heibb  saturata  recoctk 
Inlndant  varias  distincto  stamine  fonnas. 
Ut  qoeqna  ert  lanug^o  fene  moUiaima  tactn, 
Pectitur.    Hunc  videaa  laBciyas  pnepeto  cona 
Venantem  tunicas,  avium  quoque  verricolonmi 
Indumenta  n<m8  tezentem  plumea  telis : 
Dlum  pigmentis  rcdolentibus,  et  peregrine 
Puhrere  femineaa  q>argentem  turpitur  auras. 

Hamartigema,  I  286-298. 

They  Mush  to  be  call'd  men :  they  seek  to  shine 

In  ey'ry  vainest  garh.     Their  native  strength 

To  soften  and  impair,  they  gaily  choose 

A  flowing  scarf,  not  made  of  wool  from  sheep, 

But  of  those  fleeces  from  the  Eastern  world, 

The  ipoil  of  trees.    Their  hardy  frame  they  deck 

All  o*er  with  tesselated  spots :  and  art 

Is  added,  that  the  threads,  twice  dyed  with  herbs. 

May  sportively  intwine  their  various  hues 

And  mimic  fofms,  within  the  yielding  warpw 

Whatever  creature  wears  the  softest  down. 

They  comb  its  fleece.    This  man  with  headlong  coarse 

Hunts  motley  tunics  which  inflame  desire. 

Invents  new  loomst  and  weaves  a  feathered  vest. 

Which  with  the  plumage  of  the  birds  compares  : 

That,  scented  with  cosmetics,  basely  sheds 

Elfleminate  foreign  powder  all  around. 

PALLADIUS. 

A  work  remains  under  the  name  of  Palladius  on  "The 
Nations  of  India  and  the  Brachmans."  Whether  it  is  by  the 
same  Palladius,  who  wrote  the  Historia  Lausiaca.  is  disputed. 
But,  as  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  it  may  have  been  writ- 
ten as  early  as  his  time,  we  introduce  here  the  passages,  which 
have  Ijeen  found  in  it,  relating  to  the  present  subject.  The  au- 
thor represents  the  Bramins  as  saying  to  Alexander  tlie  Great, 
"  You  envelope  yourselves  in  soft  clothing,  Uke  the  silk-worms." 
[p.  17.  ed.  BissiBu)  It  is  also  asserted,  that  Alexander  did  not 
pass  the  Ganges,  but  went  "  as  far  as  Serica,  where  the  silk- 
worms produce  raw-silk"  (p.  2.). 

In  the  London  edition  this  tract  is  followed  by  one  in  Latin, 
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bearing  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose  and  entitled  De  moribus 
Brachm ANORUM.  It  contains  nearly  the  same  matter  with 
the  preceding.  The  writer  professes  to  have  obtained  his  in- 
formation from  '^  Musseus  Dolenorum  Episcopus,"  meaning,  as 
it  appears  from  the  Greek  tract,  Moses,  Bishop  of  Adule,  of 
whom  he  says, 

Sericam  ferft  univeream  regionem  peragravit :  in  qak  refert  arbores  erne,  qum 
noa  solum  folia,  sed  lanam  quoqne  profenint  tenuisBimam,  ex  qak  vestimenta  con 
fidantnr,  qnsB  Serica  nuncupantur.  p,  58. 

He  traTelled  through  nearly  all  the  country  of  the  Seres,  in  which,  he  says, 
that  there  are  trees  producing  not  only  leaves,  but  the  finest  wool,  finom  which 
are  made  the  garments  called  Serica. 

These  notices  are  not  devoid  of  value  as  indicating  what 
were  the  first  steps  to  intercourse  with  the  original  silk  country. 
It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  the  last  account  here 
quoted  is  a  modification  of  the  ideas  previously  current  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the  mistakes 
of  Moses  himself,  or  of  other  Christian  travellers  into  the  in- 
terior of  Asia,  who  confounded  the  production  of  silk  with 
that  of  cotton. 

THE    TIIEODOSIAN   CODE, 

published  A.  D.  438,  mentions  silk  {sericam  et  metaxam)  in 
various  passages. 

APOLLINARIS    SIDONIUS,  CL.,  A.  D.  472. 

Describing  the  products  of  diflerent  countries,  this  learned  au- 
thor says  {Carmen,  v.  /.  42-50), 

Fcrt 

ABBynua  gemmas,  Ser  vellera,  thura  Sabeeufl. 

Th'  Assyrian  brings  his  gems,  the  Ser 
His  fleeces,  the  Sabean  frankincense. 

In  a  passage  {Carmen,  xv.),  he  mentions  a  pall, 

Cujus  bis  coctus  aheno 
Serica  Sidonius  fucabat  stamina  murez. 

The  Tynan  murcx»  twice  i*  th*  cauldron  boil'd, 
Had  dyed  its  silken  threads. 

The  expression  here  used,  indicates  that  the  silk  thread  was 
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brought  from  the  country  of  the  Seres'  to  be  dyed  in  Phoenioe. 
In  Horace  we  have  already  noticed  the  "  Cose  purpurs." 

A  passage  from  the  Burgus  Pontii  Leontii  {Carmen.  xxiL), 
shows  that  the  same  article  {Serica  jUa)  was  imported  into 
Gaul. 

In  the  same  author  (/.  ii.  Epist,  ad  Serranum)  we  meet 
with  "  Sericatum  toreuma."  The  latter  word  probably  denoted 
a  carved  sofa  or  couch.  The  epithet  "  sericatum"  may  have 
referred  to  its  silken  cover. 

The  same  author  describes  Prince  Sigismer,  who  was  aboat 
to  be  married,  going  in  a  splendid  procession  and  thus  clothed: 

Ijwe  mediiu  inceflsit,  flammeus  cocco,  rutilus  auro,  lacteus  serica  L.  ir.  EfUi 
p  107.  ed.  Elmtnhorttii. 

He  himself  marched  in  the  midst,  his  attire  flaming  with  ooccof,  gUttunif 
with  gold,  and  of  milky  whitenen  with  silk. 

Describing  the  heat  of  the  weather,  he  says : 

One  man  penpires  in  cotton,  another  in  silk. 

L,  ii.  EpiMt  2. 

Lastly,  in  the  following  lines  he  alludes  to  the  practice  cf 
giving  silk  to  the  successful  charioteers  at  the  Circensian 
games: 

The  Emp'ror,  jiut  as  powerful,  ordains 

That  silks  with  palms  be  given,  crowns  with  chains : 

Thus  marks  high  merit,  and  inferior  praise 

In  brilliant  carpets  to  the  rest  conveys. 

Carmen,  xxiii.  I  423-427 

ALCIMUS    AVITUS,    CL.,    A.    D.  490. 

Describing  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of  liazarus.  this 
author  says : 

Ipse  cothnmatos  gemmis  et  falgidos  auro 
Serica  bis  coctis  mutabat  tegmina  blattis. 

/^iii.222. 

In  jeweird  buskins  and  a  blaze  of  gold, 
Silk  shawls,  or  twice  in  scarlet  dipt,  he  wore. 

Avitus  also  mentions  "  the  soft  fleeces  sent  by  the  Seres." 
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SIXTH  CENTURY. 

BOETHIUS,    CL.,    A.    D.  610 

Nor  honey  into  wine  they  pour'd,  nor  mix'd 
^ri^t  Seric  fleeces  with  the  Tyrian  dye. 

De  ConsoL  PhUoM.  il 

The  Tynans  are  chiefly  known  to  us  in  commercial  history 
for  their  skill  in  dyeing ;  the  Tyrian  purple  formed  one  of  the 
most  general  and  principal  articles  of  luxury  in  antiquity  :  but 
dyeing  could  scarcely  have  existed  without  weaving,  and 
though  we  have  no  direct  information  respecting  the  Tyrian 
and  Sidonian  looms,  we  possess  several  ancient  references  to 
their  excellence,  the  less  suspicious  because  tliey  are  incidental 
Homer,  for  instance,  when  Hecuba,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  heroic  Hector,  resolves  to  make  a  rich  offering  to  Minerva, 
describes  her  as  selecting  one  of  Sidonian  manufacture  as  the 
finest  which  could  be  obtained. 

The  Phrygian  queen  to  her  rich  wardrobe  went 
Where  treasured  odors  breathed  a  costly  scent ; 
There  lay  the  vestures  of  no  vulgar  art — 
Sidonian  maids  embroider*d  every  part, 
Whom  from  soft  Sidon  youtliful  Paris  bore 
With  Helen,  touching  on  the  Tyrian  shore. 
Here,  as  the  queen  revolved  with  careful  eyes 
The  various  textures  and  the  various  dyes. 
She  chose  a  veil  that  shone  superior  far, 
And  glow'd  refulgent  as  the  morning  star. 

Iliadf  vi. 

T}Te  appears  to  have  been  the  only  city  of  antiquity  which 
made  dyeing  its  chief  occupation,  and  the  staple  of  its  com- 
merce. There  is  little  doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  color  discovered  in  that 
city;  and,  that  it  contributed  to  its  opulence  and  grandeur. 
It  is  related  that  a  shepherd's  dog,  instigated  by  hunger,  having 
broken  a  shell  on  the  sea  shore,  his  mouth  became  stained 
with  a  color,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it, 
and  that  the  same  color  was  afterwards  applied  with  great  suc- 
cess to  the  dyeing  of  wool.  According  to  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  this  discovery  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Phoenix,  second 
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King  of  Tyre  (five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era) ; 
others  fix  it  in  that  of  Minos,  who  reigned  939  years  earlier  or, 
1439  B.  C.  The  honor  of  the  invention  of  dyeing  purjde,  is 
however,  generally  awarded  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  who  pre- 
sented his  discovery  to  the  king  of  Phoenicia ;  and  the  latter 
was  so  jealous  of  the  beauties  of  this  new  color,  that  he  forbade 
the  use  of  it  to  all  his  subjects,  reserving  it  for  the  garments  of 
royalty  alone.  Some  authors  relate  the  story  differently :  Her- 
cules' dog  having  stained  his  mouth  with  a  shell,  which  he  had 
broken  on  the  seashore,  Tysus,  a  nymph  of  whom  Hercules 
was  enamored,  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  color, 
that  she  declared  she  would  see  her  lover  no  more  until  he  had 
brought  garments  dyed  of  the  same.  Hercules,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  mistress,  collected  a  great  number  of  the  shells,  and 
succeeded  in  staining  a  robe  of  the  color  she  had  demanded. 
"Colored  dresses,"  says  Pliny*,  "were  known  in  the  time  of 
Homer  (900  B.  C),  from  which  the  robes  of  triumph  were  bor- 
rowed." Purple  habits  are  mentioned  among  the  presents 
made  to  Gideon,  by  the  Israelites,  from  the  spoils  of  the  kings 
of  Midan.  Ovid,  in  his  description  of  the  contest  in  weaving 
between  Minerva  and  Arachne,  dwells  not  only  on  the  beauty 
of  the  figures  which  the  rivals  wove,  but  also  mentions  the  del- 
icacy of  shading  by  which  the  various  colors  were  made  to  har- 
monize together : 

Then  both  their  mantles  button'd  to  tlieir  breast, 

Their  skilful  fingers  ply  with  willing  haiJte, 

And  work  with  pleasure,  while  they  cheer  the  eyo 

With  glowing  purple  of  the  Tyrian  dye : 

Or  justly  intermixing  shades  with  light, 

Their  colorings  insensibly  unite 

As  when  a  shower,  transpierced  with  sunny  ra)*B, 

Its  mighty  arch  along  the  heaven  displays ; 

From  whence  a  thousand  different  colors  rise 

Whose  fine  transition  cheats  the  clearest  eyes ; 

So  like  tho  intermingled  shading  seems 

And  only  differs  in  the  last  extremes. 

Their  threads  of  gold  both  artfully  dispose, 

And,  as  each  part  in  just  proportion  rose, 

Some  antic  fable  in  their  work  disclose. — Metam,  vi- 
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The  Tyrian  purple  was  communicated  by  means  of  several 
species  of  univalve  shell-fish.  Pliny  gives  us  an  account  of  two 
tdnds  of  shell-fish  from  which  the  purple  was  obtained.  The 
first  of  these  was  called  buccinum,  the  other  purpura*,  A 
single  drop  of  the  liquid  dye  was  obtained  fi-om  a  small  vessel 
or  sac,  in  their  throats,  to  the  amount  of  only  one  drop  fix)m 
ecieh  animal !  A  certain  quantity  of  the  juice  thus  collected 
being  heated  with  sea  salt,  was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three  days, 
after  which  it  was  diluted  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  kept 
at  a  moderate  heat  for  six  days  more,  occasionally  skimmed, 
to  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when  thus  clarified, 
was  applied  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool,  previously  prepared 
for  this  purpose,  by  the  action  of  lime-water,  or  of  a  species  of 
lichen  called  fucus.  Two  operations  were  requisite  to  commu- 
nicate the  finest  Tyrian  purple  ;  the  first  consisted  in  plunging 
the  wool  into  the  juice  of  the  purpura,  the  second  into  that  of 
the  buccinum.  Fifty  drachms  of  wool  required  one  hundred 
of  the  former  liquor,  and  two  hundred  of  the  latter.  Some- 
times a  preliminary  tint  was  given  with  cocus,  the  kermes  of 
the  present  day,  and  the  cloth  received  merely  a  finish  from 
the  precious  animal  juice.  The  color  appears  to  have  been 
very  durable ;  for  Plutarch  observes  in  his  life  of  Alexandert, 
that,  at  the  taking  of  Susa,  the  Greeks  found  in  the  royal 
treasury  of  Darius  a  quantity  of  purple  stuffs  of  the  value  of 
five  thousand  talents,  which  still  retained  its  beauty,  though  it 
had  lain  there  for  one  hundred  and  ninety  yearst. 

*  PUn.  Lib.  vi.  c.  3G.  t  Plutarch,  chap.  36. 

t  The  true  value  of  the  talent  cannot  well  bo  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that 
it  waa  difierent  among  different  nations.  The  Attic  talent,  the  weight,  contained 
60  Attic  mine,  or  6000  Attic  drachms,  equal  to  56  pounds,  11  ounces,  English 
troy  weight  The  mina  being  reckoned  equal  to  £3  4*.  Id.  sterling,  or  $14  33 
eenU :  the  talent  was  of  the  value  of  £193  15«.  sterling,  about  $861.  Other 
oofnputationa  make  it  JC225  sterling. 

Tlie  Romans  had  the  great  talent  and  the  little  talent ;  the  great  talent  is 
computed  to  be  equal  to  £09  6s.  Sd.  sterling,  and  the  little  talent  to  £75  sterling. 

2.  Talent^  among  the  Hebrews,  was  also  a  gold  coin,  the  same  with  a  shekel 
of  gold  ;  called  also  stater,  and  weighing  only  four  drachmas.  But  the  Hebrew 
talent  of  silver,  called  etcar,  was  equivalent  to  three  thousand  shekels,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  ten  ounces,  and  a  fraction,  troy  weight. — ArhuthnoU 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  SILK  MANUFACTURE  CONTINUBD 
FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SILK-WORMS  INTO 
EUROPE,  A.D.  530,  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

A.  D.  530. — Introduction  of  sUk-wonns  into  Enrope— Mode  by  which  it  wif 
efiected — ^The  Serinda  of  Procopios  the  same  with  the  modem  Khotm — Tha 
■ilk-wonn  never  fared  in  Sir4und — Silk  shawls  of  Tyre  and  Berytna  TyruH 
nical  conduct  of  Justinian — Ruin  of  the  silk  manufactures — Opprewite  condBcK 
of  Peter  Baisamee — Menander  IVotector — Surprise  of  Maniak  the  Sogdian  am^ 
bessador — Conduct  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia — Union  of  the  Chinese  and  Per* 
sians  against  the  Turks— The  Tuiks  in  self-defence  seek  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans — Mortification  of  the  Turkudi  ambassador — Reception  of  the  Byian- 
tine  ambassador  by  Disabul,  king  of  the  Sogdiani — Diq)lay  of  silk  textiues 
Paul  the  Silentiary's  account  of  silk — Isidorus  Hispalensis.  Mention  of  wSk  by 
authors  in  the  seventh  century — Dorotheus,  Archimandrite  of  Palestine— In- 
troduction of  silk-worms  mto  Chubdan,  or  Khotan — ^Theophylactiis  Simocatta 
— Silk  manufactures  of  Turfan — Silk  known  in  England  in  this  oentnry^ 
First  worn  by  fUhelbert,  king  of  Kent — ^Use  of  by  the  French  kinga— Aldhei- 
mu8*s  beautiful  description  of  the  silk-worm — Simile  between  weaving  and  vir- 
tue. Silk  in  the  eighth  century — Bede.  In  the  tenth  century — ^Use  of  silk  Ij 
the  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  kings.  Twelfth  century — Theodoms  Prodro- 
mus — Figured  shawls  of  the  Seres — Ingulphus  describes  vestments  of  alk 
interwoven  with  eagles  and  flowers  of  gold — Great  value  of  silk  about  this 
time — Silk  manufactures  of  Sicily — Its  introduction  into  Spain.  Fonrteenth 
century — Nicholas  Tegrini — Extension  of  the  Silk  manfacture  through  Eo- 
rope,  illustrated  by  etymology — Extraordinary  beauty  of  silk  and  gdden  tex- 
tures used  in  the  decoration  of  churches  in  the  middle  ages — Silk  rarely  men- 
tioned in  the  ninth,  eleventh,  or  thirteenth  centuries. 

We  now  come  to  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  first  in- 
troduction of  silk- worms  into  Europe,  which  is  given  by  Pro- 
copius  in  the  following  terms.     {De  Bello  Gothico,  iv.  17.) 

"  About  this  time  (A.  D.  530.)  two  monks,  having  arrived 
from  India,  and  learnt  that  Justinian  was  desirous  that  his 
subjects  should  no  longer  purchase  raw  silk  from  the  Persians, 
went  to  him  and  offered  to  contrive  means,  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans would  no  longer  be  under  the  necessity  of  importing  this 
article  fi'om  their  enemies  the  Persians  or  any  other  natkm. 
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They  said,  that  they  had  long  resided  in  the  country  called 
Serinda,  one  of  those  inhabited  by  the  various  Indian  nationSi 
and  had  accurately  informed  themselves  how  raw  silk  might 
be  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Romans.  In  reply  to  the 
repeated  and  minute  inquiries  of  this  Emperor,  they  stated, 
that  the  raw  silk  is  made  by  worms,  which  nature  instructs 
and  ccMitinually  prompts  to  this  labor ;  but  that  to  bring  the 
worms  alive  to  Bsrzantium  would  be  impossible;  that  the 
breeding  of  them  is  quite  easy ;  that  each  parent  animal  pro- 
duces numberless  eggs,  which  long  after  their  birth  are  covered 
with  manure  by  persons  who  have  the  care  of  them,  and  being 
thus  warmed  a  sufficient  time,  are  hatched.  The  Emperor 
having  promised  the  monks  a  handsome  reward,  if  they  would 
put  in  execution  what  they  had  proposed,  they  returned  to  In- 
dia and  brought  the  eggs  to  Byzantium,  where,  having  hatched 
them  in  the  manner  described,  they  fed  them  with  the  leaves 
of  the  Black  Mulberry,  and  thus  enabled  the  Romans  thence- 
forth to  obtain  raw  silk  in  their  own  country." 

The  same  narrative,  abridged  from  Procopius,  is  found  in 
Manuel  Glycas  {Annal.  L  iv.  p,  209.),  and  Zonares  {AnncU.  L 
xiv.  p.  69.  ed.  Du  Cange,).  In  the  abstract  given  by  Photius 
{BMloth.  p.  80.  ed.  Rotham)  of  the  history  of  Theophanes 
Byzantinus,  who  was  a  writer  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  Pro- 
copius, we  find  a  narrative,  in  which  the  only  variation  is,  that 
a  Persian  brought  the  eggs  to  Byzantium  in  the  hollow  stem 
of  a  plant  The  method  now  practised  in  transporting  the 
eggs  from  country  to  country  is  to  place  them  in  a  bottle  not 
more  than  half  full,  so  that  by  being  tossed  about,  they  may  be 
kept  cod  and  fresh.  If  too  close,  they  would  probably  be  heat- 
ed and  hatch  on  the  journey*. 

The  authors  who  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  history  of  the 
silk-worm,  have  supposed  the  Serinda  of  Procopius  to  be  the 
modem  Sir-hind,  a  city  of  Circar  in  the  North  of  Hindostant. 


*  Tnanctioos  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Manufftctures,  ^cc,  toL 
zmLp.236. 

t  In  thk  they  haye  Mowed  D'Anrflle,  AntiqaH^  G^ographiqne  de  Tlndo, 
Pluii,  1775,  p.  63. 
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Notwithstanding  the  striking  similarity  of  names,  we  think  ii 
more  likely  that  Serinda  was  adopted  by  Procopius  as  another 
name  for  Khotan  in  Little  Bucharia.  The  ancients  induded 
Khotan  among  the  Indian  nations*  :  and  that  they  were  right 
in  80  doing  is  established  from  the  facts,  that  Sanscrit  was  the 
ancient  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  Khotan ;  that  their  al- 
phabetical characters,  their  laws,  and  their  Ut^rature  resemUed 
those  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  that  they  had  a  tradition  of  being  In- 
dian in  their  origint.  Since,  therefore,  Khotan  was  also  in- 
cluded in  the  ancient  Serica,  a  term  probably  of  wide  and  ra- 
ther indefinite  extent^ ;  the  name  Serinda  would  exactly  de- 
note the  origin  and  connexions  of  the  race  which  occupied 
Khotan. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  Sir-hind  is  termed  ^  an  ancienl 
city"  by  Major  Ilennell§,  we  cannot  find  any  evidence  that  the 


*  In  proof  of  this  we  refer  to  Heeren,  Ideen,  L  L  p.  358-<387,  on  the  IndiaB 
tiibee  which  constitated  one  of  the  Persian  Satrapiee,  and  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Khotan  appear  to  have  been  incladed ;  and  also  to  CeUarii  Antiqai  Oibii 
NotiUa,  1.  iil  o.  23.  ^  2. 

t  Remusat,  Hist  de  la  Ville  de  Khotan,  p.  32.  Note  1.  and  p.  37. 

t  De  Guignee  (Hist  Gen.  des  Huns,  tome  i.  p.  v.)  expresses  his  opinion,  that 
Serica,  besides  the  North  of  China,  included  the  countries  towards  the  West,  which 
were  conquered  by  the  Chinese,  viz.  Hami,  Turfan,  and  other  nei^boring  territ»> 
ries.  Rennell  (Mem.  of  a  map  of  Hindostan)  agrees  with  D' Anville,  that  Serica 
W4U  at  the  Northwett  angle  of  the  present  empire  of  China.  Heeren  deddea 
in  favor  of  the  same  opinion,  supposing  Serica  to  be  identical  with  the  modem 
Tongut  Comment  Soc  Reg.  Scient  Gottingensis,  vol.  xi.  p.  106.  111.  Gottii^, 
1793. 

Pausanias  observes  that  the  Seres,  in  order  to  breed  the  insects  which  prodoesd 
nlk,  had  houses  adapted  both  for  summer  and  winter,  which  implies  that  there 
was  a  vast  difference  between  the  summer  and  winter  temperature  of  their  coun* 
try.  A  late  orienUl  traveller  says  of  the  climate  of  Khotan,  "  In  the  summer, 
when  melons,  ripen,  it  is  very  hot  in  these  countries ;  but,  during  winter,  ex- 
tremely cold." — Wathcn's  Memoir  on  Chinese  Tartary  and  Khotan,  in  Joomal  rf 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  December  1835,  p.  659. 

On  referring  to  the  map,  Plato  VII.,  the  reader  will  see  the  position  of  Serica 
indicated  at  its  Eastern  extremity.  As  that  map  is  limited  to  the  Orbie  Veteri- 
bu$  Cognitue,  only  a  small  space  on  its  border  is  marked  as  the  country  of  silk 
uidicated  by  the  yellow  color.  It  is,  nevertheless,  pretty  certain  that  silk  may  be 
joitly  placed  next  in  order  to  wooL 

§  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan. 
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dlk-w<^m  was  ever  bred  there.  So  &r  is  this  from  being  the 
case,  that  it  appears  to  be  a  country  very  ill  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  silk*.  It  may  indeed  be  true,  as  stated  by  Latreille, 
that  Sir-hind  was  colonized  from  Khotan,  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  confirmation  of  this 
supposition,  that  there  is  a  town  called  Kotana  a  little  way  to 
the  North  East  of  the  City  of  Sir-hind.  But,  supposing  this 
account  to  be  correct,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  settlement 
of  Sir-hind  as  a  colony  of  Khotan  did  not  take  place  till  after 
the  year  530,  when  the  breeding  of  silk-worms  was  according 
to  Procopius  introduced  into  Europe  from  ^  Serinda."  Rather 
more  than  120  years  before  this  time  India  was  visited  by  the 
Chinese  traveller.  Fa  Hian,  who  on  his  way  passed  some 
months  with  great  delight  and  admiration  in  Khotan ;  and  the 
epecvdX  object  of  whose  journey  was  to  see  and  describe  all  the 
cities  of  India  where  Buddhism  was  professed.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Khotan  being  wholly  devoted  to  that  delusion,  the 
same  system  must  have  been  established  in  its  colony;  and, 
since  this  zealous  pilgrim  crossed  India  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot  where  Sir-hind  afterwards  stood,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  have  mentioned  it,  if  it  had  existed  in  his  age. 
He  says  not  a  word  about  it ;  and  the  time  is  comparatively  so 
short  between  his  visit  to  India  and  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  silk-worms  into  Europe,  that  we  can  scarcely  suppose  Sir-hind, 
the  c(dony  of  Khotan  and  consequently  the  seat  of  Buddhism, 
to  have  been  in  existence  either  at  the  former  or  latter  periodt. 
In  another  passage  of  his  history  {Bell,  Pers,  1.  20.)  Pro- 
cc^ius  throws  some  light  upon  our  subject  by  stating  that  in 
consequence  of  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  raw  silk  by  the 
Persians,  Justinian  attempted  to  obtain  it  through  the  iBthi- 

•  "  The  S.  W.  portion  of  the  Circar  Sir-hmd  is  extremely  barren,  being  cover- 
ed with  low  Krubby  wood,  and  in  many  places  destitate  of  water.  About  A.  D. 
1357  Fen»e  the  Third  cut  several  canals  from  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutulege  fai 
order  to  fertiliie  this  naturally  arid  country.'* — ^Walter  Hamilton's  Description  of 
Hindostan,  voL  i.  p.  465. 

t  Foe  Kooe  Ki,  ou  R6lation  dcs  Royaumes  Bouddiques :  Voyage  dans  la  Tar- 
tarie,  dans  TAfghanistan,  et  dans  Tlnde;  traduit  du  Chinois  et  comment^  par 
Bemosat,  Klaproth,  et  Landresse.    Paris,  1836, 4ta 
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opians  of  Arabia,  but  found  this  to  be  impracticable,  as  the 
Persian  merchants  frequented  the  ports  to  which  the  Indianf 
resorted,  and  from  them  purchased  all  their  cargoes. 

Procopius  further  states  {Hist,  Arcana,  c.  25.),  that  silk 
shawls  had  long  been  manu&ctured  in  the  Phcenician  cities 
Tyre  and  Berytus  (to  which  all  who  were  concerned  in  the 
silk  trade,  either  as  merchants  or  manu&cturers,  consequently 
resorted,  and  from  whence  goods  were  carried  to  every  part  of 
the  earth) ;  but  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  the  manuCeu^tu- 
rers  in  Byzantium  and  other  Greek  cities  raised  the  prices  of 
their  goods,  alleging  that  the  Persians  had  also  advanced  theirs, 
while  the  imposts  were  increased  among  the  Romans.  Justin- 
ian, pretending  to  be  much  concerned  at  the  high  prices,  for- 
bade any  one  in  his  dominions  to  sell  silk  for  more  than  eight 
aurei  per  pound,  threatening  confiscation  of  goods  against  any 
one  who  transgressed  the  law.  To  comply  was  impossible^ 
since  they  were  required  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  for  which  they  bought  them.  They  therefore  abandoned 
the  trade,  and  secretly  sold  the  remnant  of  their  goods  for  what 
they  could  get.  The  Empress  Theodora,  on  being  apprised  of 
this,  immediately  seized  the  goods  and  fined  the  prc^rietors  a 
hundred  aurei  besides.  It  was  then  determined,  that  the  silk 
manufacture  should  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  Imperial  Treas- 
urer. Peter  Barsames  held  the  office,  and  conducted  him- 
self in  relation  to  this  business  in  the  most  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive manner,  so  that  the  silk-trade  was  ruined  not  only  in  By- 
zantium but  also  at  Tyre  and  Berytus,  while  the  Emperor, 
Empress  and  their  Treasurer  amassed  great  wealth  by  the 
monopoly. 

MENANDER    PROTECTOR,  A.  D.  560-570. 

In  an  account  of  an  embassy  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the 
Avars  of  Sarmatia,  this  author  states,  that  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian endeavored  to  excite  their  admiration  by  a  display  of 
qdendid  couches,  gold  chains,  and  garments  of  silk*. 

The  establishment  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Asia,  about  the 


Corp.  Hkt  Byzant  ed.  1729.  torn.  I  p.  67. 
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middle  of  the  sixth  century,  together  with  subsequent  wars,  had 
greatly  interrupted  the  caravan  trade  between  China  and 
Persia.  On  the  return  of  peace,  the  Sogdians,  an  Asiatic  peo- 
ple, who  had  the  greatest  interest  in  the  revival  of  the  trade, 
persuaded  the  Turkish  sovereign,  whose  subjects  they  were  be- 
come, to  send  an  embassy  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  to  open 
a  negotiation  for  this  purpose.  Maniak,  a  Sogdian  prince,  who 
was  ambassador,  being  instructed  to  request  that  the  Sogdians 
might  be  allowed  to  supply  the  Persians  with  silk ;  presented 
himself  before  the  Persian  monarch  in  the  double  character  of 
merchanX  and  envoy,  carrying  with  him  many  bales  of  silken 
merchandise,  for  which  he  hoped  to  find  purchasers  among  the 
Persians.  But  Chosroes,  who  thought  the  conveyance  by  sea 
Co  the  Persian  Gidf  more  advantageous  to  his  subjects  than  this 
proposed  traffic,  was  not  disposed  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  the 
legation,  and  rather  uncourteously  showed  his  contempt  for  the 
Sogdian  traders.  He  bought  up  all  the  silk  which  the  ambas- 
sador had  carried  with  him,  and  immediately  burned  it  before 
them ;  thus  giving  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  little  value 
which  it  had  in  his  estimation. 

After  this  the  Persians  and  Chinese  united  against  the  Turks, 
who,  to  strengthen  themselves,  sought  an  alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Justin.  Maniak  was  again  appointed  ambassador, 
and  sent  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  the  alliance  ;  but  disappoint- 
ment, though  from  a  dissimilar  cause,  attended  this  his  second 
embassy.  The  sight  of  silk-worms,  and  the  establishment  for 
manufacturing  their  produce,  in  Constantinople,  were  to  him  as 
unwelcome  as  unexpected ;  he  however  concealed  his  mortifica- 
tion, and,  with  perhaps  an  overstrained  civility,  acknowledged, 
that  the  Romans  were  already  become  as  expert  as  the  Chinese 
in  both  the  management  of  silk-worms  and  manufacture  of 
their  silk* ;  and  when  in  the  fourth  year  of  Justin  II.  (i.  e.  A.  D. 
569.)  they  went  on  the  same  mission  to  Byzantium,  they  found 
that  here  also  there  was  no  demand,  since  silk-worms  were 
bred  there  already.  Soon  after  this  we  learn  that  the  Byzan- 
tines sent  an  embassy  to  Disabul,  King  of  the  Sogdiani,  who 

*  Gibbon'f  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £mpire»  chap.  xlii. 
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received  the  ambassadors  in  tents  covered  with  variously-colored 
dlks. 

PAUL,   THE   SILENTIART;   A.   D.   662^ 

mentions  silk  thread,  used  in  adorning  the  vestments  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  (P.  ii.  L  368.)  The 
note  of  the  Edit(Nr,  Du  Cange,  on  the  description  oi  the  pall, 
(677.),  contains  various  quotations  frooi  ecclesiastical  wrken, 
which  mention  "^  vela  rubea  Serica ;"  "  vda  alba  holoserica 
rasata ;"  "  vela  serica  de  blattin."  These  quotations  show, 
that  silk  had  been  introduced  into  general  used  for  the 
churches. 

ISIDORUS   HISPALENSIS,   CL.,   A.   D.   576. 

The  etymological  work  of  Isodore  of  Sevilfe  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  oi  encyclopedia,  exhibiting  the  general  state 
of  knowledge  and  art  at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  Hence  the 
following  descriptive  extracts  are  well  deserving  of  attentioo. 

Bomb3rx  frondiam  Tennis,  ex  cujos  textorl  Bombyemum  eonfidtar.  Appil- 
latnr  autem  hoc  nomine  ab  eo  quod  evacuetnr  dum  fila  general,  et  aer  aelnt  in  eo 
remanet     Origin.  I.  xii.  c.  5. 

Bombyx,  a  worm  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  from  whose  web 
flilk  is  made.  It  is  called  Bombyx,  because  it  enopties  itself  in  producisg  threads, 
and  nothing  but  air  remains  within  it 

The  doth  called  Bombycina,  derives  its  name  from  the  silk-worm  (Birmbfx), 
which  emits  very  long  threads ;  the  web  woven  from  them  is  called  BombycinuiB, 
and  is  made  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

That  called  Serica  derives  its  name  from  silk  (sericMin),  n  from  the  circam> 
stance,  that  is  was  firrt  obtained  from  the  Seres. 

Holoserica  »  all  of  silk :  for  Holon  means  alL 

Tramoaerica  has  a  warp  of  linen ;  and  a  woof  {trama)  of  silk. — L.  zix.  c  2t 

Touching  these  extracts  we  would  remark,  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Isidore  must  not  be  considered  as  proving,  that  the 
silk  manufacture  still  existed  in  Cos.  His  statement  was  no 
doubt  merely  copied  from  Varro  or  Pliny,  or  founded  upon  the 
authority  of  other  writers  long  anterior  to  his  own  age.  It  is 
indeed  probable  that  silk-worms  had  by  this  time  been  brought 
into  Greece,  but  that  he  was  ignorant  of  tlie  fact 
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SEVENTH  CENTURY. 

DOROTHEUS,   ARCHIMANDRITE   OF   PALESTINE,   A.   D.   601, 

'Qm^  ydf  Mtivfthos  ilktaiifunw, — Dodr,  2,  05  guoied  in  Cod.  TAeodos.  Cfoiko- 
frtdi.  JL  Bat.  1665. 

For  M  a  man  wearing  a  tunic  entirely  of  silk. 

THEOPHYLACTU8   SIMOCATTA,   A.   D.   629. 

This  author,  in  his  Universal  History  (/.  vii.  c.  9.),  informs  us 
that  the  silk  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  Chubdan,  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  activity,  which  was  probably  the  same  as 
Khotan,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  his  time,  Ku-tan*. 

We  have,  moreover,  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk  in  that  country  (p.  55, 56.). 

^'  The  monastery  of  Lou-che  {occupied  by  Buddhists)  is  to 
the  south-west  of  the  royal  city.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom  had  neither  mulberries  nor  silk-worms.  They 
heard  of  them  in  the  East  country,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  ask 
for  them.  The  King  of  the  East  refused  the  request,  and  is- 
sued the  strictest  injunctions  to  prevent  either  mulberries  or 
silk-worms*  eggs  from  being  conveyed  across  the  border.  Then 
the  King  of  Kiu-sa-tan-na  (t .  e.  Koustana,  or  Khotan)  asked 
of  him  a  princess  in  marriage.  This  having  been  granted,  the 
king  charged  the  officer  of  his  court  who  went  to  escort  her,  to 
say,  that  in  his  country  there  were  neither  mulberry-tree^  nor 
cocooDs,  and  that  she  must  introduce  them,  or  be  without  silk 
dresses.  The  princess,  having  received  this  information,  ob- 
tained the  seed  both  of  mulberries,  and  silk-worms,  which 
she  concealed  in  her  head-dress.  On  arriving  at  the  frontier, 
the  officers  searched  every  where,  but  dare  not  touch  the  tur- 
ban of  the  princess.  Having  arrived  at  the  spot,  where  the 
monastery  of  Lou-che  was  afterwards  erected,  she  deposited 
the  seed  both  of  the  mulberries  and  worms.  The  trees  were 
planted  in  the  spring,  and  she  afterwards  went  herself  to  assist 
in  gatliering  the  leaves.     At  first  the  worms  were  fed  upon  the 


•  Intineraiie  de  Hiuan  Thfang,  Appendice  iL  fc  Foe  Koae  Ki,  p.  399. 
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leaves  of  other  plants,  and  a  law  was  enacted,  that  no  worms 
were  to  be  destroyed  or  sacrificed  until  their  quantity  was  suffi- 
ciently great  The  monastery  was  founded  to  commemorate  so 
great  a  benefit,  and  some  trunks  of  the  original  mulberry-tiees 
can  yet  be  seen  there*." 

In  the  following  passage  {Regne  Animal^  par  Cumer^  tarn. 
V.  p.  402.,)  Latreille  mentions  Tur&n  as  an  important  city  as 
fiu:  as  it  affected  the  early  silk-trade.  In  other  respects  his  ac- 
count coincides  with  that  already  given. 

"  La  ville  de  Turfan,  dans  la  petite  Bucharie,  fat  loog-tempa  le  rendez-vm 
des  carayanes  venant  de  I'Ouest,  et  rentrep6t  principal  des  soieriea  de  la  Ctiuk 
Elle  ^tait  la  m^tropole  des  S^res  de  TAsie  sup^rieuie,  on  de  la  S^iiqne  de  Pl»- 
l^m^e.  F*%pula6B  de  lean  pays  par  les  Huxis,  lea  S^rea  e'etaUireiit  dans  le  gnadt 
Bucharie  et  dans  I'lnde.  C'est  d'une  de  lean  coloniea,  du  Ser-hend  (S«r-iadi), 
que  des  miflnonaires  Grtes  tranaport^rent,  da  temps  de  Jostinien,  lee  ceids  do  im 
k  sole  k  Constantinople.*' 

The  City  of  Torfan  in  Little  Bacharia  was  for  a  long  time  the  rendexfoos  of 
the  caravans  coming  from  the  West,  and  the  principal  market  for  Chinese  sOkfr 
It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Seres  of  Upper  Asia,  or  the  Serica  of  Ptolemy.  TIm 
Seres  having  been  expelled  their  coantry  by  the  Hans,  established  themselves  ii 
Great  Bucharia  and  in  India.  It  is  from  one  of  their  colonies  (of  Ser-faidi),  thit 
the  Grecian  Missionaries,  in  the  time  of  Jostinian,  brongfat  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm to  Constantinople. 

A  diploma  of  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  mentions  "Ar- 
milausia  holoserica,"  proving  that  silk  was  known  in  England 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  centuryt.  The  usual  dress  of  the 
earliest  French  kings  seems  to  have  been  a  linen  shirt  and 
drawers  of  the  same  material  next  to  the  skin ;  over  these  a 
tunic,  probably  of  fine  wool,  which  had  a  border  of  silk,  orna- 
mented sometimes  with  gold  or  precious  stones ;  and  upon  this 
a  sagum,  which  was  fastened  with  a  fibula  on  the  right  shoul- 
der. Eginhart  informs  us,  that  Charlemange  wore  a  tunic,  or 
vest,  with  a  silken  border  {limbo  serico)t' 


•  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  folds  of  the  turban  are  not  unfreqaently 
the  East  to  convey  articles  of  value.    See  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Miiior,  by 
Charles  Fellows,  London,  1839,  p.  216. 

t  Dugdale*s  Monasticon,  voL  I  p.  24.    Adelung's  Glossariom  Manoale,  v.  Ar- 
milausia. 

t  Examples  of  it  may  be  seen,  I.  in  the  two  figures  of  Chariemagne,  executed 
in  mosaic  during  his  life-time,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Penitentiary  of  St 
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This  author,  who  died  Abbot  of  Sherburn,  was  among  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  age.  In  his  Enigmas,  which  are 
written  in  tetrastics,  we  find  the  following  description  of  the 
ailk-wcNrm.  As  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  seen 
this  creature,  we  have  cause  to  admire  both  the  ingenuity  and 
general  accuracy  of  his  lines.  The  ascending  to  the  tops  of 
thorns  or  shrubs,  such  as  "  genistae,"  to  which  the  animal  may 
attach  its  cocoon  (globtUum),  has  not  been  noticed  by  any 
earlier  author. 

De  Bombycibiii. 
Ajiiraa  dom  redennt  texendi  tempora  telas, 
Lmida  •etigeria  repientur  visceni  fills ; 
Mozqoe  genktamm  frondont  cacumina  acando, 
Ut  gtobohia  fidnieaiui  com  fati  aorte  qnieacam. 

Maxima  BibL  Vet.  PatruMt  torn,  xiii.  p,  35. 

Soon  as  tho  year  bringa  round  the  time  to  apin, 
My  entrails  dark  with  hairy  threads  are  fill*d : 
Then  to  the  leafy  lops  of  ahruba  I  climb, 
Blake  my  cocoon,  and  rest  by  fate's  decree. 

In  a  book  written  by  this  author,  in  praise  of  virginity,  he 
observes.  That  chastity  alone  did  not  form  an  amiable  and  per- 
fect character,  but  required  to  be  accompanied  and  adorned  by 
many  other  virtues ;  and  this  observation  he  further  illustrates 
by  the  following  simile  taken  from  the  art  of  weaving :  "  As  it 
is  not  a  web  of  one  uniform  color  and  texture,  without  any 
variety  of  figures,  that  pleaseth  the  eye  and  appears  beautiful, 
but  cne  that  is  woven  hy  shuttles^  filled  with  threads  ofpuT' 
pUj  and  many  other  colors,  flyi^  from  side  to  side,  and 
forming  a  variety  of  figures  and  images,  in  different  com- 
partments, with  admirable  axC^—Bibliotheca  Patrum,  tom.  xiii. 


John  Lateran  at  Rome,  and  both  of  these  are  described  by  Spon  in  his  Miscel- 
lanea Eraditc  Antiqnitatns  (p.  284.) ;  II.  in  the  figure  of  Charles  the  Bald,  the 
gran^on  of  Charlemagne,  which  is  in  the  splendid  copy  of  the  Latin  Gospels 
made  for  his  use,  now  presenred  in  the  library  at  Munich,  and  which  may  be 
seen  engraved  in  Sanft*s  Dissertation  on  that  MS.  (p.  42.) ;  III.  in  the  figure  of 
•B  early  French  king  engraved  from  a  MS.  by  Baluzius  in  his  Capitularia  Re- 
gon  Francomm  (torn.  iL  p.  1308.) ;  and  IV.  in  the  finrt  volume  of  Montfaucon's 
Monomens  de  la  Mooaichie  Fran9aiseL 
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EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

BEDE,   CL.,   A.    D.   701. 

Joseph  autem  mercatuB  est  smdonem,  et  deponens  emn  involyit  nidoiie.  (J 
XT.  46.) — Et  ex  simplici  sepultura  domini  ambitio  divHam  oondemnatiir,  qoi  ■•  ii 
tumulis  quidem  poanint  carere  divitiia.  PoMumua  autem  juxta  inteUigentiaai  tfk' 
italem  hoc  sentire,  quod  coipua  domini  non  auro,  non  gemmis  et  aenoo,  aed  Untea- 
mine  puro  obvolvendum  sit,  quanquam  et  hoc  significet,  quod  iUe  in  andoiie  omi- 
da  involvat  Jesum,  qui  pura  eum  mente  susceperit  Hinc  eodesie  mos  obCiniBt, 
ut  sacrificium  altaris  non  in  serico,  neque  in  panno  tincto,  sed  in  lino  teneiio  eel* 
ebretur,  sicut  corpus  est  domini  in  sindone  munda  sepultum,  juxta  quod  m  fiilB 
pontificalibus  a  beato  Pap&  Silvestro  legimus  esse  statutum. — Expot,  in  JibrcH^ 
Urn.  V.  p.  207.  Col  Agrip.  168a 

But  Joseph  bought  a  linen  cloth,  and,  taking  him  down,  wrapped  him  in  the 
linen  cloth.  (Mark  xv.  46.) — ^The  simple  burial  of  our  Lord  condemm  the  am- 
bition of  rich  men,  who  cannot  be  without  wealth  even  in  their  tombs.  Hiai  hii 
body  is  to  be  wrapped  not  in  gold,  not  in  silk  and  precious  stones,  bat  in  pot 
linen,  may  be  understood  by  us  spiritually.  It  also  intimates,  that  he  indosM 
Jesus  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  who  receives  him  with  a  pure  mind.  Hence  the 
custom  of  the  church  has  obtained,  to  celebrate  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar,  not  in 
silk,  nor  in  dyed  cloth,  but  in  earthy  flax,  as  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  buried  in 
a  clean  linen  cloth  ;  for  so  we  read  in  the  pontifical  acts,  that  it  was  decreed  by 
the  blessed  Pope  Silvester. 

The  latter  portion  of  this  extract,  wherein  we  are  informed 
of  the  origin  of  the  practice,  universally  adopted,  of  covering 
the  Eucharist  with  a  white  linen  cloth,  must  be  a  later  addi- 
tion. Pope  Silvester  Uved,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  long 
after  the  time  of  Bede. 

Bcde,  in  his  History  of  the  Abbots  of  Wearmouth,  states 
that  the  first  abbot  and  founder  of  the  monastery,  Biscop,  sur- 
named  Benedict,  went  a  fifth  time  to  Rome  for  ornaments  and 
books  to  enrich  it,  and  on  this  occasion  (A.  D.  685.)  brought 
two  scarfs,  or  palls,  of  incomparable  workmanship,  composed 
entirely  of  silk,  with  which  he  afterwards  purchased  the  land 
of  three  families  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear*.  This 
shows  the  high  value  of  silken  articles  at  that  period. 

•  Bedae  Hist  Eccles.  &c.  cura  Jo.  Smith.  Cantab.  1722.  p.  297.  Mr.  Sharm 
Turner,  speaking  of  Bede,  says,  "  His  own  remains  were  inclosed  in  silk.  Maf. 
Bib.  xvi.  p.  88.  It  often  adorned  the  altars  of  the  church  ;  and  we  read  of  a  pR»> 
ent  to  a  West-Saxon  bishop  of  a  casula,  not  entirely  of  silk,  but  mixed  with  fmi*s 
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TENTH  CENTURY. 

About  the  year  970  Kenneth^  king  of  Scotland,  paid  a  visit 
in  London  to  Edgar,  king  of  England.  The  latter  sovereign, 
to  evince  at  once  his  friendship  and  munificence,  bestowed  upon 
his  illustrious  guest  silks,  rings,  and  gems,  together  with  one 
hundred  ounces  of  pure  gold*. 

Perhaps  we  may  refer  to  the  same  date  the  composition  of 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Fountain,"  a  Welsh  tale,  recently  translated 
by  Lady  Charlotte  Guestt.  At  the  opening  of  this  poem  King 
Arthur  is  represented  sitting  in  his  chamber  at  Caer-leon  upon 
Usk.    It  is  said, 

In  the  centn  of  the  chamber.  King  Arthur  eat  upon  a  eeat  of  green  nidiee» 
•ver  which  wae  epcead  a  ooyering  of  flame-colored  satin,  and  a  cushion  coffered 
with  the  same  material  was  under  his  elbow. 

The  mention  of  silk  and  satin  is  frequent  in  this  tale. 

OERBERT,   CL.,   A.    D.   970. 

This  author,  who  became  Pope  Silvester,  mentions  garments 
of  silk  (sericas  vestes)  in  a  passage  which  has  been  already 
quoted  (see  Part  IL  chap.  V.). 

TWELFTH  CENTURY. 

THEODORUS    PRODROMUS, 

a  romance  writer  in  the  twelfth  century,  mentions  the  figured 
shawls  {winXa)  manufactured  by  the  Seres. 

The  breeding  of  silk-worms  in  Europe  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  Greece  from  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian 
until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  manufacture 


wooL*^  Ihid.  p.  50.  He  refcn  to  p.  97.  of  the  same  Tolumcy  ae  mentionmg  "  pal- 
lia holoaerica.'* — History  of  the  Anglo-SazoiiB,  vol.  iii.  book  vii.  chap.  4.  p.  48,  49 

•  Lingard*8  Hist  of  England,  toL  L  241.     London,  1819,  4to. 

t  The  Mabtnogion,  from  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Hergest  and  other  ancient  Welih 
mannacripta ;  with  an  English  translation  and  notea.  By  Lady  Charlotte  GueaL 
Pkit  L    The  Lady  of  the  Fountain.    Llandovery,  1838. 
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of  silk  was  also  very  rare  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  being  prob- 
ably practised  only  as  a  recreation  and  accomplishment  for 
ladies.  But  in  the  year  1148  Roger  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  having 
taken  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens,  thus  got  into 
his  power  a  great  number  of  silk-weavers,  took  them  away 
with  the  implements  and  materials  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  their  art,  and  forced  them  to  reside  at  Palermo*.  Nicetat 
Choniatest,  referring  to  the  same  event,  speaks  of  these  arti- 
sans as  of  both  sexes,  and  remarks  that  in  his  time  those  who 
went  to  Sicily  might  see  the  sons  of  Thebans  and  Corinthiaiif 
employed  in  weaving  velvet  stoles  interwoven  with  ffoldj  and 
serving  like  the  Eretrians  of  old  among  the  Persianst. 

We  find  in  the  writings  of  Ingulphus  several  curious  ac- 
counts of  vestments  of  silk,  interwoven  with  eagles  and  flowen 
of  gold.  This  author,  in  his  history,  mentions  that  among 
other  gifts  made  by  Witlaf,  king  of  Mercia,  to  the  abbey  of 
Croyland,  he  presented  a  golden  curtainj  embroidered  mtk 
the  siege  of  Troy^  to  be  hung  up  in  the  church  on  his  birth- 
day§.  At  a  later  period,  1156,  a  pair  of  richly  worked  san- 
dals, and  three  mitres,  the  work  of  Christina,  abbess  of  Mark- 
gate,  were  among  the  valuable  souvenirs  presented  by  Robert, 
abbot  of  St.  Albans,  to  Pope  Adrian  IV. B. 


*  Otto  Frisingen,  Hist  Imp.  Freder.  L  i.  c.  33.  in  Muratori,  Renim  Italicanim 
Scriptores,  torn.  vi.  p.  668. 

t  In  Manuel  Comneniui,  1.  u.  c.  8.,  torn.  xii.  of  the  Scriptores  Ilbt  Byzantine, 
p.  51.  ed.  Ven. 

X  Hugo  Falcandus,  who  visited  this  manufactoiy  A.  D.  1169,  represents  it  as 
being  then  in  the  most  flourishing  condition,  producing  great  quantities  of  ■&§, 
both  plain  and  figured,  of  many  difliercnt  colors,  and  enriched  with  gold 

^  Ingulphus,  p.  487,  edit  1596. 

II  Adrian  IV.,  was  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  sat  in  St  Peter*8  chair.  Hii 
name  was  Nicolas  Breakspear :  he  was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Langley,  near  St 
Albans.  Henry  II.,  on  his  promotion  to  the  papal  chair,  sent  a  deputation  of  an 
abbot  and  three  bishops  to  congratulate  him  on  his  election  ;  upon  which  occasna 
he  granted  considerable  privileges  to  the  abbey  of  St  Albans.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  presents  named  above,  he  refused  all  the  other  valuable  ones  which 
were  offered  him,  saying  jocosely, — "  I  will  not  accept  your  gifts,  because  wbea 
I  wished  to  take  the  habit  of  your  monastery  you  refused  me.**  To  which  the 
abbot  pertinently  and  smartly  replied, — <*  It  was  not  for  ns  to  oppose  tlis  wiD  cf 
Pkovidencei  which  had  destined  you  for  greater  things." 
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Without  digressing  from  our  subject  to  question  the  right 
of  the  royal  marauder  thus  tyrannously  to  sever  these  unof- 
fending artisans  from  the  ties  of  country  and  of  kindred,  we 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  express  some  satis&ction  at  the  conse- 
quences of  his  cruelty.  It  is  well  for  the  interests  of  humanity 
Uiat  blessings,  although  unsought  and  remote,  do  sometimes 
follow  in  the  train  of  conquest ;  that  wars  are  not  always  lim- 
ited in  their  results  to  the  exaltation  of  one  individual,  the 
downfall  of  another,  the  slaughter  of  thousands,  and  misery 
of  millions,  but  occasionally  prove  the  harbingers  of  peaceM 
arts,  heralds  of  science,  and  in  short  deliverers  from  the  yoke 
of  slavery  or  superstition. 

In  twenty  years  from  this  forcible  establishment  of  the  man- 
ufru^ture,  the  silks  of  Sicily  are  described  as  having  attained  a 
decided  excellence ;  as  being  of  diversified  patterns  and  colors ; 
some  frincifully  interwoven  with  gold — tastefully  embellished 
with  figures ;  and  others  richly  adorned  with  pearls.  The  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  thus  called  forth,  could  not  fail  to  exer- 
cise a  beneficial  influence  over  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  Sicilians. 

From  Palermo  the  manufacture  of  silk  extended  itself 
through  all  parts  of  Italy  and  into  Spain.  We  learn  from 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  that  the  manufacture  flourished  at  Alme- 
ria  in  Grenada  about  A.  D.  1190*. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

According  to  Nicholas  Tegrinit,  the  silk  manufacture  after- 
wards flourished  in  Lucca ;  and  the  weavers,  having  been 
ejected  from  that  city  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, carried  their  art  to  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
even  to  Germany,  France,  and  Britain. 

We  have  seen  from  different  historical  testimonies,  that  silk 
was  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  France  and  England  as  early 
as  the  sixth  century.    The  fact  of  its  introduction  into  all  parts 

•  **  Deinde  per  nobilem  civitatem,  quae  dicitur  Almaria,  ubi  fit  nobile  sericum  et 
delicatnm,  quod  dicitur  Bericum  de  Almaria.'*    Scriptores  post  Bedazni  p.  671. 
t  ViU  Caitniccii,  in  Moratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Scriptores,  t  xL  p.  1320. 
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of  the  North  of  Europe  is  manifest  from  the  use  of  words  for 
silk  in  s(everal  northern  languages.  These  words  a[^>ear,  ac- 
cording to  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  orientalists,  Klaproth 
and  Abel  Remusat*,  to  have  been  derived  from  thoee  Asiatic 
countries,  in  which  silk  was  originally  produced.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Corea  silk  is  called  Sir  ;  in  Chinese  Se,  which  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  usual  omission  of  the  final  r.  In 
the  Mongol  language  silk  is  called  Sirkek,  in  the  Mandchou 
Sirghi.  In  the  Armenian  the  silk-worm  is  called  Cheram. 
In  Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  S3rriac,  silk  was  called  Serict.  From 
the  same  source  we  have  in  Greek  and  Latin  Luputiv^  Sericum. 

In  the  more  modem  European  languages  we  find  two  sets 
of  terms  for  silk,  the  first  evidently  derived  from  the  oriental 
Seric,  but  with  the  common  substitution  of  I  for  r,  the  second 
of  an  uncertain  origin.    To  the  first  set  belong, 

Chelk,  silk,  in  Slavonian. 

Silke,  in  Suio-Gothic  and  Icelandic^. 

Silckcy  in  Danish. 

Siolc  or  Seolc,  silk,  in  Anglo-Saxon.    Also  Siolcen  or 

Seolcen,  silken  ;  €^  reolcen, 
Holosericus  ;  Seolcpynm,  silk- 
worm §. 

*  Journal  Asiatique,  1823,  torn.  ii.  p.  246.  Julius  Klaproth  (Tableau  Historiqae 
de  TAsie,  Paris,  1826,  p.  57,  58.)  says,  that  in  the  year  165  B.  C.  the  inhafai* 
tants  of  the  country  called  by  us  Tangiit,  who  coBstituted  a  powerful  kingdom, 
were  attacked  by  the  Hioung  Nou,  and  driven  to  the  West,  where  they  fixed 
themselves  in  Transoxiana,  and  that  these  events  led  to  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication with  Persia  and  India,  especially  in  regard  to  the  silk  trade.  Klap- 
roth considers  that  the  Seres  of  the  ancients  were  the  Chinese  ;  but  he  appean  to 
include  under  that  term  all  the  nations  which  were  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
Chinese. 

Professor  Karl  Hitter  (Erdkunde,  Asien,  Band  iv.  2  te  Auflage,  Berlin,  1835, 
p.  437.)  observes,  in  allusion  to  the  authority  just  quoted,  that  all  the  names  of 
the  silk -worm  and  its  products  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  (which 
he  considers  the  true  one)  that  they  were  first  known  and  cultivated  in  China, 
and  from  thence  extended  through  central  Asia  into  Europe^. 

t  See  Schindler's  Pentaglott,  p.  1951,  D. 

I  sulci  trojo  ermalausOf  a  silk  tunic  without  sleeves.  Knitlynga  Sagm,  p.  114, 
as  quoted  by  Ihre,  Gloasar.  Suio-Goth.  v.  Armalausa. 

^  ^Ifric's  Glossary  (made  in  the  tenth  century),  p.  68.  Appendix  to  Smnner^ 
Dictionary. 
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Silkj                        silk,  in  English*. 
Sirig,  in  Welsht 

To  the  second  set  belong, 

Sedoj  silk,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages. 

SetOj  in  Italian. 

Seidej  in  German. 

Side,  in   Anglo-Saxon.      Also  Sidene, 

silken,  Mlbic  as  quoted  by  Lye; 

Sidpypm,  silk-worm,  Junius,  L  c 

SidaUf  in  Welsh. 

ScUin^  in  French  and  Englisht. 

According  to  Abel  Remusat  {Journal  Asiat.  I.  c.)  the  mer- 
chandise of  Eastern  Asia  passed  through  Slavonia  to  the  North 
of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  even  without  the  mediation  of 
Greece  or  Italy.  This  may  account  for  the  use  of  the  terms 
of  the  first  class,  while  it  is  possible  that  those  of  the  second 
have  been  derived  from  the  South  of  Europe,  from  whence  we 
have  seen  that  silken  commodities  were  also  occasionally  trans- 
ported to  the  North. 

To  the  evidence  now  produced  from  authors  and  printed 
documents  respecting  the  history  of  silk  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  period  of  its  universal  extension  throughout  Europe,  an- 
other species  of  proof  may  be  added,  viz.  that  afforded  by  Relics 
inreserved  in  churches,  and  by  other  remains  of  the  antiquities 
of  the  middle  ages.  As  examples  of  this  method  for  illustrating 
the  subject,  the  following  articles  may  be  enumerated. 

I.  The  relics  of  St  Regnobert,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in  the 
seventh  centiu'y.  These  consist  of  a  Casula,  or  Chasuble^  a 
Stole,  and  a  Maniple.  They  are  yet  preserved  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Bayeux,  and  worn  by  the  Bishop  on  certain  annual  fes- 


*  Nicholas  FnUer  (MbeeUanea,  p.  348.)  jottly  observes,  Vocabulum  Angliea- 
Ban  Selk  doh  dm  Sericiim  authorem  generis  sui  agnoscit    Selk  enim  nuncopa- 
tmn  est  quasi  Selik  pro  Serik,  liters  r  in  I  facili  oommntatione  fact^ 
Minshew  and  Skinner  give  the  same  etymology, 
t  Janias,  Etymologicmn,  v.  SUk,    It  appears  donbtfol,  however,  whether  Jn* 

is  here  to  be  depended  on. 
t  Menage,  Diction.  Etym.  de  la  Langne  FVaa^aise,  torn.  iL  p,  457»  ad.  Joiilt 
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tivals.  They  are  of  silk  interwoven  with  goldj  and  adorned 
with  pearls*. 

II.  Portions  of  garments  of  the  same  description  with  those 
of  St  Regnobert  were  discovered  A.  D.  1827  on  opening  the 
tomb  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  They  aie 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  church,  and  accurately  described 
by  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  the  librarian,  in  a  quarto  volume. 

in.  The  scull-cap  of  St.  Simon,  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Treves.    Its  border  is  interwoven  with  gold. 

In  regard  to  these  interesting  relics,  they  may  with  confi- 
dence be  looked  upon  as  specimens  of  the  manufitcture  of  silk 
from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century. 

lY.  In  the  Cathedral  at  Hereford  is  a  charter  of  one  of  the 
Popes  with  the  bull  (the  leaden  seal),  attached  to  it  by  silkai 
threads.  Silk  was  early  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  South  of 
Europe!.  The  Danish  kings  began  to  use  silk  to  append  the 
waxen  seals  to  their  charters  about  the  year  lOOOt. 

y.  Silk,  in  the  form  of  velvet,  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the 
ancient  armor  in  the  Tower  of  Liondon. 

YI.  The  binding  of  ancient  manuscripts  affords  specimens 
of  silk.  A  French  translation  of  Ludolphus  Saxo's  Life  of 
Christ  in  four  folio  volumes,  among  Dr.  William  Hunter's 
MSS.  at  Glasgow,  still  has  its  original  binding  covered  with 
red  velvet,  which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  curious  source  of  information  on  the  art  of  book-binding  at 
that  period  is  the  Inventory,  or  Catalogue  of  the  library  col- 
lected by  that  ardent  lover  of  books,  Charles  V.  of  France. 
As  this  catalogue  particularly  describes  the  bindings  of  about 
1200  volumes,  many  of  which  were  very  elaborate  and  splen- 
did, it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  use  made  of  all  the  most  yakt- 
able  stuffs  and  materials  which  could  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  under  the  head  of  silk  we  find  the  following :  "  soie," 

*  See  John  Spencer  Smythe's  De«cripUon  de  la  Chomible  de  Saint  Regnobeit, 
in  the  Procte  Verbal  de  rAcaddmie  Royale  des  Sciences,  Arts,  et  Belles  Lettics, 
de  la  Ville  de  Caen,  Stance  d*AvriI  14,  1820. 

t  Mabillon  de  Re  Diplomatic^,  1.  ii.  cap.  19.  ^  6. 

t  Diplomatarium  Ama-Magnsanom,  a  Thorkelin,  torn.  L  p.  zlir. 
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silk ;  "  veluyau,"  velvet ;  ^^  satanin,"  satiu ;  "  damas,"  damask ; 
"taffetas,"  taffetas;  "camocas;"  "cendal;"  and  "drap  dor,'* 
cloth  of  gold,  having  probably  a  basis  or  ground  of  silk*. 

From  the  few  examples  of  ancient  Catholic  vestments  that 
have  escaped  destruction,  the  generaUty  of  persons  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  embroidery 
worked  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  countenances  of  the  images  were  executed  with  perfect 
expression,  like  miniatures  in  illuminated  manuscripts.  Every 
parochial  church,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  was  furnished 
with  complete  sets  of  frontak  and  hangings  for  the  altars.  One 
of  the  great  beauties  of  the  ancient  embroidery  was  its  appro- 
priate design ;  each  flower,  leaf,  and  device  having  a  signifi- 
cant meaning  with  reference  to  the  festival  to  which  the  vest- 
ment belonged.  Such  was  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  English 
vestments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  Iimocent  lY.  for- 
warded bulls  to  many  English  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  send 
a  certain  quantity  of  embroidered  vestments  to  Rome,  for  the 
use  of  the  dergyt. 

*  See  Inyentaire  de  rAncienne  Bibliot^ue  dae  Louvre,  fait  en  Tann^e  1373. 
Paris,  1836»  Bra 

t  The  axt  of  embroidery  seems  to  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  France,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ; — it  b  not,  however,  so  much  prac- 
tised now.  Embroiderexs  formerly  composed  a  great  portion  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  the  largest  towns;  laws  were  specially  framed  for  their  protection, 
some  of  which  would  astonish  the  working  people  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  formed  into  a  company  as  early  as  1272,  by  Etienne  Boileau,  Pr^vot  de 
Paris,  under  their  respective  names  of  "  Brodeun,  Decoupeun,  Egratigneurs,  and 
Chasubfteia." 

In  the  last  and  preceding  centuries,  when  embroidery,  as  an  article  of  dresi 
both  for  men  and  women,  was  an  object  of  considerable  importance,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  more  particularly  those  of  Vienna,  disputed  the  palm  of  excellence 
with  the  French.  At  the  same  period,  Milan  and  Venice  were  also  celebrated 
for  their  embroidery  ;  but  the  prices  were  so  extravagantly  high,  that  according 
to  Lamam,  its  use  was  forbidden  by  sumptuary  laws. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SILK  AND  GOLDEN  TEXTURES  OF  THE  ANCIENT& 


HIGH  DEGREE  OF  EXCELLENCE  ATTAINED  IN  THIS  MANUFACTURE. 


Manufacture  of  golden  teztnraa  in  the  time  of  Moeee — ^Horner — Golden  tmuet  of 
the  Lydiane— Their  nae  by  the  Indiana  and  Arabian! — Eztraordhiazy  daplay 
of  acariet  rdbeo,  porple,  striped  with  nlver,  golden  textnree,  &e.,  by  Darivb 
king  of  Perna — Purple  and  learlet  cloths  interworen  with  gold — ^TimieB  and 
shawls  Tariegated  with  gold — Puiple  garments  with  boiden  of  gold — GoUm 
chlamy»— Attalus,  king  of  Pergamos,  not  the  inventor  of  gold  thread — BosCidL 
— Golden  robe  worn  by  Agrippina — Caligula  and  Heliogabalua— Sheets  tnter- 
woven  with  gold  used  at  the  obsequies  of  Nero— Babylonian  shawls  inteimiied 
with  gold — Snk  shawls  interwoven  with  gold — ^Figured  cloths  of  gold  and  '^- 
rean  puiple— Use  of  gold  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls  by  the  Greeks 
4,000,000  sesterces  (about  9150,000)  paid  by  the  Emperor  Nero  for  a  Baby- 
lonish coverlet — Portrait  of  Ccfnstantius  IL — Magnificence  of  Bid>ylonian  car- 
pets, mantles,  dtc — Median  sindones. 

The  use  of  gold  in  weaving  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
times,  but  seems  to  be  particularly  characterbtic  of  mental 
manners. 

It  was  employed  in  connexion  with  woollen  and  linen  thread 
of  the  finest  colors  to  enrich  the  ephod,  girdle,  and  breast-|^te 
of  Aaron*.     The  sacred  historian  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  the 

*  "  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and  blue,  and  puiple,  and  scariet,  and  fin«  linen. 
And  they  shall  make  the  ephod  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  oearUt,  and 
fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work.  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulder-pieoes 
thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof;  and  so  it  shall  be  joined  together.  And 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it,  shall  be  of  the  same,  acoonfiag 
to  the  work  thereof;  oven  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen.  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on  them  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel :  six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the  other 
six  names  of  the  rest  on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their  birth.  With  the  wock 
of  an  engraver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet  shalt  thou  engrave  the 
two  stones  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be 
set  in  ouches  of  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  stones  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  ephod  for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  and  AmroQ  shall 
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mode  of  preparing  the  gold  to  be  used  in  weaving :  "  And  they 
did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  [dates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  wori^ 
it  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  pur{de,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the 
fine  linen,  with  cunning  work." — Ex.  xxxix.  2-8.  The  his- 
torian certainly  does  not  intend  to  describe  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing, nor  {»obably  the  art  of  making  gold  thread.  It 
seems  likely,  that  neither  of  these  ingenious  manufactures 
were  invented  in  his  time.  The  queen  described  in  P^  xiv., 
wears  "  clothing  of  wrought  gold*."  Homer  menUons  "  a  golden 
girdle,"  (Od.  c  232.  «.  643.).  He  also  describes  an  upper  gar- 
ment, which  Penelope  made  for  Ulysses  before  going  to  Illium. 
On  the  front  part  of  it  a  beautiful  hunting  piece  was  wrought 
in  gold.  It  is  thus  described.  "  A  dog  holds  a  fiiwn  with  its 
tore  feet,  looking  at  it  as  it  pants  with  fear  and  strives  to  make 
its  escape."  This,  he  says,  was  the  subject  of  universal  admi- 
rationt. 

Pisander,  who  probably  lived  at  the  same  period  with  Homer, 
speaks  of  the  Lydians  as  wearing  tunics  adorned  with  gold. 
Lydus,  who  has  preserved  this  expression  of  the  ancient  cyclic 
poet,  observes  that  the  Lydians  were  supplied  with  gold  from 
the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  and  the  Hermust. 

Yirgil  abo  represents  the  use  of  gold  in  weaving,  as  if  it  had 
existed  in  Trojan  times.  One  of  the  garments  so  adorned  was 
made  by  Dido,  the  Sidonian,  another  by  Andromache,  and  a 
third  was  in  the  possession  of  Anchises§.  In  all  these  instances 
the  reference  is  to  the  habits  of  Phoenice,  Lycia,  or  other  parts 
of  Asia. 

Among  all  the  Asiatics,  none  were  more  remarkable  than 

besr  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon  hie  two  shoulders  for  a  memoriaL    And 

then  shalt  make  ouches  of  gold ;  and  two  chains  of  pure  gold  at  the  ends ;  of 

wreatken  work  shalt  thon  make  them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the 

ooehea.    And  thou  shalt  make  the  breast-plate  of  judgment  with  cunning  work ; 

after  the  work  of  the  ephod  shalt  then  make  it ;  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple, 

and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  linen  shalt  thou  make  it" — Ex.  xxviiL  5-15. 
«  **  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious  within :  her  clothing  is  of  wrought 

gold."— PsL  jh.  13. 

t  Od.  r.  235-335. 

X  De  Magistratibus  Rom.  L.  iii.  ^  64 

i  JEiiL  m.  483. ;  iv.  264. ;  yiil  167. ;  zl  75. 
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the  Persians  for  the  display  of  textures  of  gold,  as  wdl  as  eveij 
other  kind  of  luxury  in  dress.  A  tiara  interwoven  with  gold 
was  one  of  the  presents  which  Xerxes  gave  as  an  expressioo  of 
his  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  Abdera  {Herod,  viii.  120.). 
The  Indians  also  employed  the  same  kind  of  ornament  (^SVraii^ 
L.  XV.  c.  i.  §  69.) ;  and  the  Periegesis  (/.  881.)  of  Prisdan  at- 
tributes the  use  of  it  to  the  Arabians*. 

The  hist(»ry  of  Alexander  the  Great  affords  frequent  traces 
of  the  use  of  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  in  Persia.  Garments 
made  of  such  cloth  were  among  the  most  splendid  of  the 
BpoUa  of  Persepolist. 

Justin  (L.  xii.)  says  that  Alexander,  to  avoid  ofiending  the 
Persians,  ordered  his  principal  attendants  to  adopt  for  their 
dress  « longam  vestem  auream  purpureamque.''  The  dress 
prescribed  was  therefore  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  or  probably  of 
silk,  dyed  purple,  and  interwoven  with  gold.  Among  the  vast 
multitudes  which  preceded  the  King  of  Persia  when  he  ad- 
vanced to  oppose  Alexander,  was  the  band  of  ten  thousand 
called  the  Immortals,  whose  dress  was  carried  to  the  '  ne  plus 
ultra'  of  barbaric  splendor,  some  wearing  golden  collars,  others 
"cloth  variegated  with  gold."  Some  idea  of  the  extravagance 
and  pomp  of  the  Persians  on  this  occasion  may  be  formed  from 
the  following  passage,  taken  from  Rollin's  "Ancient  History.^ 

"  The  order  Darius  observed  in  his  march  was  an  followB.  Before  the  aimf 
were  carried  silver  altars,  on  which  burned  the  fire,  called  by  them  sacred  and 
eternal ;  and  these  were  followed  by  the  magi,  singing  hymns,  and  365  joaHhm  m 
scarlet  robes.  After  thme  proceeded  a  consecrated  car,  drawn  by  white  bonet 
and  f<rflowed  by  one  of  an  extraordinary  size,  which  they  called  "  The  horse  of  the 
■on.'*  The  equerries  were  dressed  in  white,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  golden 
rod.  Next  appeared  ten  sumptuous  chariots,  enriched  with  curious  scuIpCun*  in 
gold  and  silver ;  and  then  the  vanguard  of  the  horse,  composed  of  twelve  diSerent 
nations,  in  various  armor.  This  body  was  succeeded  by  those  of  the  Penianst 
called  "  The  Immortals,*'  amounting  to  10,000,  who  surpassed  the  reet  of  the 
barbarians  m  the  extravagant  richness  and  splendor  of  their  dress ;  for  they  aO 
wore  eoUart  of  gold,  and  were  clothed  in  robes  of  gold  titeue,  haying  large 
sleeves,  garnished  with  precious  stones.     About  thirty  paces  from  them  came  the 

*  In  Europe  the  nearest  approach  to  oriental  habits  in  regard  to  dress  was  made 
by  the  Gauls.  Their  principal  men  wore  collura,  armlets,  and  bracelets  of  goldt 
and  clothes  enriched  with  the  same  metal. — StrabOf  L.  iv.  cap.  4.  ^  5. 

t  Diod,  .Sic  L.  zviL  70.  p.  214.  Wenel 
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king*!  reUtknn  or  ooaiiis,  to  the  number  of  15,000»  apparelled  like  women,  and 
moire  remaikable  for  the  pompof  their  drev  than  the  glitter  of  their  arms ;  and  af- 
ter these  Darina  attended  by  hie  guards, seated  on  a  chariot,  as  on  athzone.  The 
chariot  was  enriched,  on  both  adeo,  with  images  of  the  gods  m  gold  and  silver ; 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels,  rose  two  statoee, 
a  eobit  in  height ;  the  one  representing  War,  the  other  Peace,  having  between 
them  a  golden  eagle  with  wings  extended.  The  king  was  attired  in  a  garment 
pfpmrpU  Hriped  wUk  mlver;  over  which  was  a  long  robe,  glittering  with  gold 
aoid  precious  stones,  and  whereon  two  fidc<nis  were  represented  as  if  rushing  from 
the  doods  at  each  other.  Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  ^o2<2en^dle,  from  whence 
himg  seimitar,  the  scabbard  of  which  was  covered  with  gems.  On  each  side  of 
Darius  walked  300  of  his  nearest  relations,  followed  by  10,000  horMmen,  whose 
lances  were  plated  with  silver,  and  tipped  with  gold.  After  these  marched  30,000 
fbot,  the  rear  of  the  army,  and,  lastly,  400  horses  belonging  to  the  king. 

**  About  too  paces  from  the  royal  divisions  of  the  army  came  Sisygambis,  the 
mother  of  Darius,  seated  on  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  on  another,  with  female  at- 
tendants of  both  queens  riding  on  horMback.  Afterwards  came  fifteen  chariots, 
in  which  were  the  king*s  children,  and  their  tutors.  Next  to  these  were  the  royal 
concubines,  to  the  number  of  360,  all  attired  like  so  many  queens.  These  were 
fbOowed  by  600  mules,  and  300  camels,  carrying  the  king's  treasure,  and  guarded 
fay  a  body  of  bowmen.  After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  the 
lords  of  the  court ;  then  the  suttbra,  servants ;  and,  lastly,  a  body  of  l^t  armed 
troops,  with  their  commanders.*' 


At  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  purple  and  scarlet  cloths,  in- 
terwoven toith  gold,  were  expanded  over  the  guests :  and  a 
pall  of  the  same  description  covered  the  golden  sarcophagus 
made  to  contain  his  body.  Among  the  splendid  ornaments  of 
the  tent  erected  not  long  after  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  there  were  tunics  interwoven  with  gold :  and  in  the 
procession  on  the  same  occasion,  the  colossal  statues  of  Bacchus 
and  his  nurse  Nysa  were  attired ;  the  former  in  a  shawl ;  the 
latter  in  a  tunic  variegated  with  gold.  Probably  we  may  refer 
to  the  same  country  and  age  the  ^^  golden  tunic"  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  Arundle  marbles  (No.  xxii.  2.).  Also  the  tent  pitch- 
ed by  Arsace  with  hangings  of  gold  and  purple  tissues,  and 
the  robe  of  similar  materials  worn  by  Arsace  herself,  as  de- 
scribed by  Heliodorus  {JEthiop.  vii.),  relate  to  the  customs  of 
the  same  country. 

Another  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  viz.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  wore  purple  garments  with  borders  of  gold*. 


•  Plutarch,  Demet.  41. 
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Themistius  describes  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Pern, 
who  wore,  together  with  the  tiara  and  the  collar  or  necklaoef 
a  purple  shawl  interwoven  with  gold  {OraL  24.  p.  369.  oJL 
Dindorf.). 

During  the  periods  to  which  the  preceding  evidence  has  ali^ 
sion,  it  is  not  [m>bable  that  cloth  of  gold  was  in  use  among  ths 
Greeks  and  Romans  except  to  a  very  limited  extenC  New- 
thdess  it  does  not  appear  to  have  escaped  the  avidity  far  every 
species  of  excellence,  which  in  early  times  distinguished  the  in- 
habitants of  Magna  Greecia.  For,  when  Pythagoras  became 
a  teacher  of  wisdom  and  philosophy  at  Crotona,  among  other 
lessons  of  frugality  he  persuaded  the  matrrais  to  put  off  their 
^golden  garments^  vdth  other  feshionaUe  ornaments^  and  de- 
posit them  in  the  temple  of  Juno  as  offerings  to  the  goddes*. 
In  a  passage  attributed  to  Henander  we  meet  with  the  men- 
tion ot  a  "golden  or  purple  chlam}rB^  as  a  suitable  offering  to 
the  godst.  Hedylus  of  Samoe,  a  writer  of  the  same  age,  de- 
scribes a  woman  of  loose  morals,  by  name  Niconoe,  as  vrearing 
a  tunic  striped  with  gold  {Brunck's  AnaleciOj  i.  483.). 

Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  is  said  by  PUny  (L.  viii.  cap.  48.) 
to  have  invented  the  art  of  embroidering  with  gold  threadt 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen,  that  gold  was  thus  used  long  belbre 
the  time  of  Attalus.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  es- 
tablished and  maintained  a  great  manufacture  of  these  stuffs 
at  Pergamus ;  thus  contributing  greatly  to  improve  the  art, 
and  bring  these  cloths  into  more  general  use. 

The  next  passage  is  from  Dr.  Bostock's  translation  of  the 
SSrd  Bfxky  ch.  xix.  "  Gold  may  be  spun  or  woven  like  wod, 
without  the  latter  being  mixed  with  it.  We  are  informed  by 
Yerrius,  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  rode  in  triumph  in  a  tunic  of 
gold ;  and  we  have  seen  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  when  he  exhibited  tlie  spectacle  of  a  naval  combat, 
sitting  by  him  covered  with  a  robe  made  entirely  of  woven 
geld.    In  what  are  called  the  Attalic  stuffs,  the  goU  is  woven 


*  JiwtiBy  L.  XX.  e.  4. 

t  Menandri  Reiiqnia,  k  Meineke,  p.  306.    Bdckh,  Gr.  Tng,  Vtmcxfm^y.  157. 
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with  some  other  substance.    This  art  was  the  invention  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  Asia." 

In  Book  xzxv.  c.  36.  Pliny  says  that  Zeuxis,  to  display  his 
wealth  at  Olympia,  caused  his  name  to  be  woven  in  gold  in 
the  compartments  of  his  outer  garment 

Caligula  once  wore  a  tunic  interwoven  with  gold.  Heliogab- 
alus  was  &r  more  profuse  in  regard  to  this  kind  of  splendor. 
White  sheets,  interwoveft  unth  gold,  were  used  at  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  Nero*.  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  use  of  gdd 
in  dress  almost  invariably  accompanied  that  of  silk.  The 
same  Emperors  who  took  delight  in  the  one,  indulged  them- 
selves with  the  other  also.  On  the  contrary,  Alexander  Seve- 
rus,  as  we  shall  show  when  treating  of  linen  in  Part  lY.,  was 
economical  in  both  these  respects. 

In  Chapters  II.  and  III.,  we  quoted  several  passages  which 
make  mention  of  cloth  of  gold,  from  Tibullus,  Ovid,  Seneca 
the  Tragedian,  Lucan,  Dio  Cassius,  Claudian,  Virgil,  Gregorius 
Nazienzenus,  and  Basil,  all  of  which  speak  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Ovid  mentions  purple  garments  variously  colored  and  inter* 
woven  with  gdd,  as  belonging  to  Bacchus. — Met.  iii.  656. 

Publius  Syrus  was  a  writer  of  the  same  period.  In  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  preserved  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  he  compares 
the  train  of  the  peacock  to  Babylonian  stuffs  enriched  with 
goU  and  various  colors : 

"Diy  food  the  peacock,  which  displayB  his  spotted  train, 
As  AiDM  a  Babylonian  shawl  with  feather'd  gold ! 


Shawls,  interwoven  with  gold,  are  mentioned  by  Galent,  and 
by  Valerius  Flaccust ;  also  by  Lucan  in  the  following  passage, 
where  he  is  describing  the  furniture  of  Cleopatra's  palace  (z. 
125,  126.) : 

Part  shines  with  feather'd  gold,  part  sheds  a  Uaze 
Of  scarlet,  intermixed  hy  Pharian  loome  ! 

The  following  passages  also  contain  evidence  on  the  same 
subject. 


•  Snetonios,  Nero,  50.  t  Quoted  in  Chapter  IL 

X  Anro  dapicta  ehlamys. 

12 
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SENECA,   THE   PHILOSOPHER. 

Ai  yet  figured  cloths  dk*  not  exist:  gold  was  not  woven,  it  was  not  e?<Bn  «• 
tncted  fitxm  the  groond^^— J^ntt.  91. 

LUCIAN 

descnhes  the  tragic  actors,  when  they  perfonned  the  part  of 
king?,  as  wearing  a  chlamys  interwoven  with  gold*. 

APTJLEIUS. 

They  carefully  spread  over  the  couches,  cloths  figured  with  gold  and  Tyiaa 
pniplew— JIfet 

PHILOSTRATUS 

depicts  Midas  wearing  a  golden  robet. 

NEMESIANUS. 
In  thy  scarf's  woof  much  sportive  gold  dkfUay. — Cyneg.  91. 

llie  poet  is  addressing  Diana  and  describing  her  attire. 

AUSONIUS. 
Weave  flexile  gold  within  thy  shawls,  O  Greecet. 

This  is  \h<^  first  passage  since  the  time  of  Homer,  which  men- 
tions Greece  as  concerned  in  weaving  with  gold.  But  Auso- 
nius  probably  alluded  to  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  as,  besides 
the  evidence  produced  from  Basil,  we  have  seen  that  Pergamus 
was  one  of  the  most  noted  places  for  these  productions,  which 
were  on  that  account  called  "  Attalicae  vestes§." 

*  Somniom,  vol.  iL  p.  742.  ed.  HemsterhusiL 

t  Imag.  L  22.  X  Epigram  37. 

§  <*  I  find  evidence  that  kings  wore  the  §triped  toga ;  that  figured  cloths  wen 
in  use  even  in  the  days  of  Homer ;  and  that  these  gave  rise  to  the  triumpktL 
To  produce  this  effect  with  the  needle  was  the  invention  of  the  Phrygians,  oa 
which  account  cloths  so  embroidered  have  been  called  Phrygionie,  In  the  sanM 
part  of  Asia  king  Attalus  discovered  the  art  of  inserting  a  woof  of  gold  (?) ;  frooi 
which  circumstance  the  Attalie  cloths  received  their  name  (?).  Babylon  fint  ob- 
tained celebrity  by  its  method  of  divtrtifying  the  picture  with  d^ftrtnt  e*Isri^ 
and  gave  its  name  to  textures  of  this  description.  But  to  weave  with  m  grttH 
fitcmW  of  leatkeB,  so  as  to  produce  the  cloths  called  polymita  (the  pdymita  wm 
AmwnttwAr  cloths),  wtmfir0t  tsught  in  Alexandria ;  to  divide  by  sqoaraa  {pimidt)  ii 
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When  Ausonius  was  appointed  Consul  at  Rome  A.  D.  379, 
his  friend  and  fonner  pupil,  the  Emperor  Gratian,  sent  him  as 
a  present  a  toga  in  which  was  inserted  a  figure  of  Constantius 
n.,  wrought  in  gold. — ^Ausonii  Gratiarum  Actio,  §  53. 

CLAUDIAN 

mentions  with  delight  the  use  of  gold  in  dress  as  well  as  of 
silk.  His  testimony  has  been  given  in  chapter  III.  of  this 
Part 

SIDONIUS   APOLLINARIS 

mentions  the  gdd  in  the  dress  of  Prince  Sigismer.  His  testi* 
mony  is  also  given  in  chapter  HI. 

CORIPPUS, 

describing  the  accession  of  Justin  H.  to  the  Empire  (A.  D.  665), 
mentions  (L.  ii.)  his  tunic  enriched  with  gold  as  part  of  his  im- 
perial costume. 

PAULINUS. 

Bfacetnrqne  oiCro  moUitum  in  fila  metelloin. 

De  Vita  Martini,  h.  iiL 

We  find  the  following  law  in  the  Codex  Justinianus : 

Nemo  Tir  timtM  in  tnnicii  ant  in  lincii  habeat  paragaudaa :  niai  hi  tantnm- 
iBodOi  qiabaB  lioc  propter  Imperiale  minirterimn  concetram  eit 

Corpat  Jwria  Civilis,  torn.  t.  tit  viiL  leg.  3. 

The  "  anrata  paragauda"  was  a  border  of  gold  lace  or 
thread.  It  appears  that  ladies  might  wear  it  on  their  tunics, 
while  men  were  only  permitted  to  use  it  in  token  of  their  of- 
character  as  being  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  In  al- 
to these  or  similar  regulations,  JBlius  Lampridius  (34) 
wtLjB  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 

GanL  MeteOoa  Scipio  brought  it  as  an  accoaation  against  Cato,  that  even  in  hii 
time  Babylooian  coverlets  for  triclinia  were  sold  for  600,000  eeetercea  (about 
930,000),  although  the  emperor  Nero  lately  gave  for  them  no  \em  than  4,000,000 
■Brtircw  (about  $150,000).  The  ^ettextet  of  Servint  Tulliua,  covering  the  Rtat- 
vm  of  Fortune  which  he  dedicated,  remained  until  the  death  of  Sejanus,  and  it  ia 
wvaderfbl  that  they  had  neither  decayed  of  theoMelvet  nor  been  injured  by  mothi 
th«  ipace  of  560  yean.**— PZm.  If.  iV.  viiL  64.     (See  Appendix  A.) 
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tivals.    They  are  of  silk  interwoven  with  gold^  and  adorned 
with  pearls*. 

II.  Portions  of  garments  of  the  same  description  with  those 
of  St  Regnobert  were  discovered  A.  D.  1827  on  opening  the 
tomb  of  St  Cuthbert  in  the  Cathedral  of  Durham.  They  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  that  church,  and  accurately  described 
by  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  the  librarian,  in  a  quarto  volume. 

III.  The  scull-cap  of  St.  Simon,  said  to  have  been  made 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Treves.    Its  border  is  interwoven  with  gold. 

In  regard  to  these  interesting  relics,  they  may  with  confi- 
dence be  looked  upon  as  specimens  of  the  manu£su:ture  of  silk 
firom  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century. 

lY.  In  the  Cathedral  at  Hereford  is  a  charter  of  one  of  the 
Popes  with  the  bull  (the  leaden  seal),  attached  to  it  by  eSOLem 
threads.  Silk  was  early  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  South  of 
Europet.  The  Danish  kings  began  to  use  silk  to  append  the 
waxen  seals  to  their  charters  about  the  year  lOOOt. 

y.  Silk,  in  the  form  of  velvet,  may  be  seen  on  some  of  the 
ancient  armor  in  the  Tower  of  Liondon. 

YI.  The  binding  of  ancient  manuscripts  affords  specimens 
of  silk.  A  French  translation  of  Ludolphus  Saxo's  Life  of 
Christ  in  four  folio  volumes,  among  Dr.  William  Hunter's 
MSS.  at  Glasgow,  still  has  its  original  binding  covered  with 
red  velvet,  which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
A  curious  source  of  information  on  the  art  of  book-binding  at 
that  period  is  the  Inventory,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Ubrary  col- 
lected by  that  ardent  lover  of  books,  Charles  V.  of  France. 
As  this  catalogue  particularly  describes  the  bindings  of  about 
1200  volumes,  many  of  which  were  very  elaborate  and  splen- 
did, it  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  use  made  of  all  the  most  valu- 
able stuffs  and  materials  which  could  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  under  the  head  of  silk  we  find  the  following :  ^^  soie," 

*  See  John  Spencer  Smythe^s  Description  de  la  Chasuble  de  Saint  R^fnobeit, 
in  the  Procte  Verbal  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  dec  Sciences,  Arts,  et  Belles  Lettret, 
de  la  ViUe  de  Caen,  Stance  d'Avril  14,  1820. 

t  Mabillon  de  Re  Diplomatici,  1.  ii.  cap.  19.  §  6. 

t  Diplomatariom  Ama-Magneanmn,  a  Thorkelin,  torn.  I  p.  zlir. 
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silk ;  "  veluyau,"  velvet ;  ^  satanin,"  satiii ;  ''  damas,"  damask ; 
"taflfetas,"  taffetas;  ''camocas;"  "cendal;"  and  "drap  dor," 
cloth  of  gold,  having  probably  a  basis  or  ground  of  silk*. 

From  the  few  examples  of  ancient  CathoUc  vestments  that 
have  escaped  destruction,  the  generality  of  persons  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  embroidery 
worked  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  countenances  of  the  images  were  executed  with  perfect 
expression,  like  miniatures  in  illuminated  manuscripts.  Every 
parochial  church,  previous  to  the  Reformation,  was  furnished 
with  complete  sets  of  frontak  and  hangings  for  the  altars.  One 
of  the  great  beauties  of  the  ancient  embroidery  was  its  appro- 
priate design ;  each  flower,  lea^  and  device  having  a  signifi- 
cant meaning  with  reference  to  the  festival  to  which  the  vest* 
ment  belonged.  Such  was  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  English 
vestments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  Innocent  lY.  for- 
warded bulls  to  many  English  bishops,  enjoining  them  to  send 
a  certain  quantity  of  embroidered  vestments  to  Rome,  for  the 
use  of  the  clergyf. 


*  See  Inyentaire  de  TAncieime  BibUot^ue  dae  Louvre,  fait  en  Tann^e  1373. 
Pane,  1836,  Svo. 

t  The  art  of  embroidery  Menis  to  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  France,  than  any  other  country  in  Europe ; — it  is  not,  however,  so  much  prac- 
tised now.  Embroidereni  formeriy  composed  a  great  portion  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation of  the  largest  towns;  laws  were  specially  framed  for  their  protection, 
some  of  which  would  astonish  the  working  people  of  the  present  day.  They 
were  formed  into  a  company  as  early  as  1272,  by  Etienne  Boileau,  Pr^vot  do 
Paris,  under  their  respective  names  of  "  Brodeuis,  Decoupeuis,  Egratigneuri,  and 
Cbasobiters." 

In  the  last  and  preceding  centuries,  when  embroidery,  as  an  article  of  dress 
both  for  men  and  women,  was  an  object  of  considerable  importance,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  more  particularly  those  of  Vienna,  disputed  the  palm  of  excellence 
with  the  French.  At  the  same  period,  Milan  and  Venice  were  also  celebrated 
for  their  embroidery  ;  but  the  prices  were  so  extravagantly  high,  that  according 
to  Lamane,  its  use  was  foibidden  by  sumptuary  laws. 


\ 
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EXTREME    BEAUTY    OF   THESE    MANUFACTURES. 

Ibfiiifieeiit  drea  worn  by  Herod  A^ppa,  mentioned  in  Acts  ziL  31 — Joeephni'e 
fwyigf  of  thie  drMi,  and  dreadful  death  of  Herod — Diecorery  of  ancient  Piece- 
goods— Beautiful  manuscript  of  Theodolphos,  Bishop  of  Orieans,  who  lived  in 
the  ninth  century — Elztniordinary  beauty  of  Indian,  Chinese,  Egyptian,  and 
other  manufactured  goods  preserved  in  this  manuscript — Egyptian  arts — ^Wise 
regulatioiiB  of  the  Egyptians  in  relation  to  the  arts — Late  discoreries  in  Egypt 
by  the  Piuswiii  hierologist.  Dr.  Lepsius— Cloth  of  glass. 

The  Evangelist  Luke,  in  Acts  xii.  21.  speaks  of  the  "  royal 
apparel,"  in  which  Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Judea,  was  arrayed 
when  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  sitting 
in  great  state  upon  liis  throne  at  Ceesarea.  "  And  upon  a  set 
day,  Herod  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and 
made  an  oration  unto  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shout, 
saying.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  im- 
mediately the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory :  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up 
the  ghost" 

Josephus  describes  the  same  garment,  which  was  a  tunic, 
as  "all  made  of  silver,  and  wonderful  in  its  texture."  He 
adds,  that  the  king  app^red  in  this  dress  at  break  of  day  in 
the  theatre,  and  that  the  silver,  illuminated  by  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun,  glittered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  terrify  the  behold- 
ers, so  that  his  flatterers  began  to  call  out  aloud,  saluting  him 
as  a  god.  He  was  then  seized  with  the  painful  and  loath- 
some distemper,  of  which  he  soon  after  died*. 

We  extract  the  following  curious  account  of  the  discovery 
of  Ancient  Piece-goods  and  manufactured  stuffs  from  a  late 

•  Ant.  Jud.  L.  xiz.  Mf.  a  4  3.  p.  871.    Hmdmm. 
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number  of  an  English  publication  called  the  "Mining  Ro* 


view." 


Discovery  of  ancient  Piece-goods  and  manufactured  stuflk — 
'<  It  is  more  than  a  thousand  years  since  Theodolphus,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  gave  to  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  en  Yelay  a  beautiful 
manuscript,  containing  the  ancient  Testament,  the  chronogra- 
phy  of  St.  Isidor,  and  other  pieces,  the  whole  distributed  into 
138  articles ;  which  he  presented  in  token  of  gratitude  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  prison  of  Angers,  where  he  was  confined 
in  the  year  835.  It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  that  year,  while 
Louis  Le  Debonnaire  was  passing,  that  he  began  to  sing  a 
well-known  Canticle,  which  the  CathoUc  church  has  since 
then  introduced  into  its  ceremonies.  This  precious  manu- 
script, in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
archives  of  the  Bishopric  of  the  Puy  en  Yelay,  department  of 
the  Haute  Loire.  A  portion  of  the  manuscript  is  written  on 
leaves  of  common  parchment,  in  letters  of  red  and  black,  with 
a  few  of  gold  intermixed.  The  other  portion  is  inscribed  on 
leaves  of  parchment,  dyed  purple,  with  letters  of  gold  and 
silver,  among  which  are  observed,  ornaments  of  different  kinds 
and  colors,  designated  the  " Byzantine  style"  The  manu- 
script, remarkable  for  its  Ixjauty  and  preservation,  is  still  more 
valuable  for  the  manufactured  stuffs  which  it  contains.  When 
Thcodolphus  composed  his  manuscript,  with  the  intention  of 
preserving  from  contact  and  friction  the  gold  and  silver  char- 
acters (which,  in  time,  would  have  tended  to  displace  and  ol>- 
literate  them),  he  placed  between  each  page  a  portion  of  the 
manufactured  tissues  peculiar  to  the  era  in  which  he  lived. 
These  specimens  of  the  silk,  and  other  pieces  of  goods  of  the 
time  are  thus  curiously  preserved*.  Till  lately,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  these  tissues,  which  are  principally  of  India  man- 
ufacture, Ixjaring  scarcely  afiy  analogy  to  the  products  of  the 
modern  loom.  Some  are  CASHMERE  SHAWLS  of  those 
patterns,  which  the  French  call  broucha  and  espouline,  and  are 

*  A  8hred  of  gold  cloth  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquitiet  at  Leyden, 
which  ifl  suppofied  to  have  been  discovered  in  one  of  the  ancient  tombs  tt  Tar* 
quinia  in  Etruria.  In  thia  tiasue  the  gold  forms  a  compact  coverinf  orer  Ivif  fat 
yellow  iilk. 
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made  in  the  Indian  fiaishion,  but  with  this  difference,  that  they 
are  limited  to  four  colors,  and  demonstrate  the  greatest  anti- 
quity by  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  colors  and  design. 
Others  are  CRAPES  and  GAUZES,  against  the  luxury  of 
whose  transparent  tissues,  the  &thers  of  the  church  at  that 
time  so  perseveringly  fulminated  their  censures.  The  rest 
consist  of  fnuslins  and  China-crape  of  exquisite  beauty. 
The  components  of  the  majority  of  these  tissues  are  of  goats' 
or  camels'  hair  of  exceeding  delicacy  and  fineness.  Like  the 
manufactured  stuffi  of  ancient  Egypt,  painted  on  the  walls  of 
its  palaces  and  tombs,  or  substantially  preserved  amidst  the 
envelopes  of  mummies,  the  designs  are  limited  to  four  colors, 
which  are  in  fact  the  four  sacred  ones  of  China^  Indian 
Egypt,  and  the  Hebrew  Tabem<u:le.  Nevertheless,  the 
Egyptian  designs,  identical  with  those  of  India,  are  many 
of  them  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  consummate  skill  of  the 
silk  and  cotton  manufacturers  of  ancient  Egypt,  4000  years 
ago,  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  fabrics — the  little  alter* 
ation  which  has  taken  place  in  the  economy  or  machinery  of 
the  foctories,  as  well  as  in  their  product,  has  been  recently  dem- 
onstrated in  the  great  work  of  ChampoUion.  All  the  details 
of  the  silk  and  cotton  factories  of  Egypt,  under  the  Pharaohs 
of  the  18th  dynasty  (which  then  monopolized  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  sent  a  colony  of  weavers,  from  the  overbur- 
tliened  population  of  Lower  Egypt,  to  found  Athens,  and  the 
subsequent  civilization  of  Europe),  are  laid  open  with  vivid  ac* 
curacy  in  that  splendid  work*,  and  brought  \vith  all  their  start- 
ling analogies  before  the  eye  of  the  modern  reader  by  drawings 
from  the  temples,  palaces,  and  tombs  which  it  contains.  It 
proves,  indeed,  that  there  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun^ 

That  the  Egyptians  excelled  in  science  and  art  is  evident 
from  their  monuments,  paintings,  and  sculptures,  whereon  they 
are  depicted.  It  is  also  proved  by  Scripture,  which  speaks  of 
the  "  n^isdom  of  Egypt"  with  reference  to  art ;  and  from  the 
fiaurt  that  Egypt  was  deemed  by  other  nations  the  foimtain  of 
arts  and  sdences,  and  that  their  philosophers  were  wont  to  re- 

•  Sm  Plate  II. 
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sort  thither  to  collect  some  of  the  "  dn^pings  of  Egyj^ian 
dom."  According  to  Diodorus,  all  trades  vied  with  each  other 
in  improving  their  own  particular  branch,  no  pains  beiiif 
spared  to  bring  each  to  perfection.  To  pronoote  the  more  tthth 
tually  this  object,  it  was  enacted  that  no  artisan  should  fciknr 
any  trade  or  employment  but  that  defined  by  law,  axiii  pursued 
by  his  ancestors.  No  tradesman  was  permitted  to  meddle 
with  political  affairs,  or  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state,  lest 
his  thoughts  should  be  distracted  by  the  inconsistency  of  his 
pursuits,  or  the  jealousy  and  displeasure  of  the  master  in 
whose  service  he  was  employed.  They  foresaw  that  without 
such  a  law  constant  interruptions  would  take  place,  in  coDae* 
quence  of  the  necessity  or  desire  of  becoming  conspicuous  in  t 
public  station ;  that  their  proper  occupations  would  be  neglected, 
and  many  would  be  led  by  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  to  inter- 
fere in  matters  which  were  out  of  their  sphere.  They  consid- 
ered, moreover,  that  to  pursue  more  than  one  avocation  would 
be  detrimental  to  their  own  interests,  and  those  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large ;  and  that,  when  men,  from  a  motive  of  avarice, 
engage  in  numerous  branches  of  art,  the  general  result  is,  that 
they  are  unable  to  excel  in  any.  If  any  artisan  interfered  in 
political  matters,  or  engaged  in  any  employment  other  than  the 
one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment 
was  immediately  inflicted  upon  him. 

The  eminent  German  hierologist.  Dr.  Lepsius,  now  employ- 
ed in  Egypt  by  the  Prussian  government,  after  mentioning,  in 
a  recent  letter,  the  many  discoveries  he  had  made  of  ancient 
ruins,  tombs,  &c.,  ^Tites  as  follows : 

"  With  the  exception  of  about  twelve,  which  belong  to  a  later 
period,  all  these  tombs  were  erected  contemporaneously  with,  or 
soon  after,  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid,  and  consequendy 
their  dates  throw  an  invaluable  light  on  the  study  of  human 
civilization  in  the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity. — The  sculp- 
tures in  relief  are  surprisingly  numerous,  representing  whole 
figures,  some  the  size  of  life,  and  others  of  various  dimensions. 
The  paintings  are  on  back  groimds  of  the  finest  chalk.  They 
are  numerous  and  beautiful  beyond  conception — of  fresh  and 
perfect  as  if  finished  yesterday!    The  pictures  and  sculp- 
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tures  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  represent,  for  the  most  part, 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  deceased  persons,  whose  wealth  in 
cattle,  fish-boats,  servants,  &c,  is  ostentatiously  displayed  before 
the  eye  of  the  spectaUv.  All  this  gives  an  insight  into  the  de- 
tails of  private  life  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  By  the  help 
of  these  inscriptions  I  think  I  could,  without  difficulty,  make  a 
^  Court  Calendar^  of  the  reign  of  King  Checqps*.  In  some  in- 
stances I  have  traced  the  graves  of  father,  son,  grandson,  and 
even  great-grandson — all  that  now  remains  of  the  distinguished  * 
fiunilies,  which  five  thousand  years  ago,  formed  the  nobility  of 
the  land." 


*  We  do  not  find  in  these  reeearehei,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with 
the  art*  of  spinning  and  weaving  glass,  or  of  giving  it  any  required  shade  of  color. 
This  invention,  therefore,  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
torj,  and  the  honor  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  M.  Dubus  Bonnel,  an  ingenious 
FVenchman,  a  native  of  Lille,  and  for  which  he  obtained  patents  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  various  countries  of  the  European  continent  in  1837. 

*'  When  we  figure  to  ourselves  an  apartment  decorated  with  cloth  of  glass,  and 
resplendent  with  lights,  we  must  be  convinced  that  it  will  equal  in  brilliancy  all 
thai  the  inu^ination  can  conceive  ;  and  realise,  in  a  word,  the  wonders  of  the 
enchanted  palaces  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  tales.  The  lights  flashing  from  the 
polished  surface  of  the  glass,  to  which  any  color  or  shade  may  be  given,  will 
make  the  room  have  the  appearance  of  an  apartment  composed  of  pearls,  mother- 
of-pearl,  diamonds,  garnets,  sapphires,  topazes,  rubies,  emeralds,  or  amethysts, 
&c,  or,  in  short,  of  all  thoee  precious  stones  united  and  combined  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  formed  into  stars,  rosettes,  boquets,  gariands,  festoons,  and  graceful  un- 
dnlations,  varied  almost  ad  infinitum.** — L*Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  6lc.  No.  58, 
Feb.  15,  IS37 ^-Translated  from  the  French. 

The  warp  is  composed  of  silk,  forming  the  body  and  groundwork  on  which 
the  pattern  in  glass  appears,  as.  effected  by  the  weft  The  requisite  flexibility  of 
glsfls  thread  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  extreme  fineness  ; 
■s  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  the  original  threads  (spun  by  steam  engine 
power)  are  required  to  form  one  thread  of  the  weft  The  process  is  slow  ;  for  no 
more  than  a  yard  of  cloth  can  be  produced  in  twelve  hours.  The  work,  however, 
is  extremely  beautiful  and  comparatively  cheap,  inasmuch  as  no  similar  stuff, 
where  bullion  is  really  introduced,  can  be  purchased  for  anything  like  the  price 
imt  which  this  is  sold ;  added  to  this,  it  is,  as  far  as  the  glass  is  concerned,  imper- 
iihable.  Glass  is  more  durable  than  either  gold  or  silver,  and, 
the  advantage  of  never  tarnishing. 

13 
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we  learn  to  estimate  rightly  the  extraordinary  provisioiis  and 
most  abmidant  resources  of  a  creative  Providence ;  and  the  bet- 
ter do  we  appreciate  our  own  relations  with  all  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  Nature,  and  our  dependence,  in  common  with  the 
ephemeron  that  flutters  its  little  hour  in  the  summer  sun,  upon 
that  Being  in  whose  scheme  of  existence  the  humUest  as  wdl 
as  the  highest  creature  has  its  destined  purposes.  ^^If  you 
speak  of  a  stone"  says  St.  Basil,  '< if  you  speak  of  a  Jfy,  a 
gnat  J  or  a  bee,  your  conversation  will  be  a  Bori  of  denKmstra- 
tion  of  his  power  whose  hand  formed  them,  (or  the  wisdom  of 
the  workman  is  conmionly  perceived  in  that  which  is  of  Kttk 
size.  He  who  has  stretched  out  the  Heavens,  and  dug  iqp  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  is  also  He  who  has  pierced  a  passage  through 
the  sting  of  the  bee  for  the  ejection  of  its  poison." 

If  it  be  granted  that  making  discoveries  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  human  pleasures,  then  we  may  without  hesita- 
tion affirm,  that  the  study  of  insects  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful branches  of  natural  history,  for  it  affords  peculiar  facilities 
for  its  pursuit.  These  facilities  are  found  in  the  almost  inex- 
haustible variety  which  insects  present  to  the  curious  observer. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  situation  in  which  the  lover  of  nature 
and  the  observer  of  animal  life  may  not  find  opportunities  for 
increasing  his  store  of  facts.  It  is  told  of  a  state  prisoner  un- 
der a  cruel  and  rigorous  despotism,  that  when  he  ^^as  excluded 
from  all  commerce  with  mankind,  and  was  shut  out  from  books, 
he  took  an  interest  and  found  consolation  in  the  visits  of  a 
spider ;  and  there  b  no  improbability  in  the  story.  The  op- 
erations of  that  persecuted  creature  are  among  the  most  ex- 
traordinary exhibitions  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  a  dafly 
watching  of  the  workings  of  its  instinct  would  beget  admira- 
tion in  a  rightly  constituted  mind.  The  poor  prisoner  had 
abimdant  leisure  for  the  speculations  in  which  the  spider's  web 
would  enchain  his  understanding.  We  have  all  of  us,  at  one 
period  or  other  of  our  lives,  been  struck  with  some  singular 
evidence  of  contrivance  in  the  economy  of  insects,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  own  eyes.  Want  of  leisure,  and  probably 
want  of  knowledge,  have  prevented  us  from  following  up  the 
curiosity  which  for  a  moment  was  excited.    And  yet  some  sudi 
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accident  has  made  men  Naturalists,  in  the  highest  meaning  of 
the  term.  Bonnet,  evidently  speaking  of  himself,  says,  "I 
knew  a  naturalist,  who,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age, 
having  heard  of  the  operations  of  the  ant-lion,  began  by  doubt- 
ing them.  He  had  no  r^t  tiU  he  had  examined  into  them ;  and 
he  verified  them,  he  admired  them,  he  discovered  new  facts,  and 
soon  became  the  disdple  and  the  friend  of  the  Pliny  of 
France*"  (Reamur).  It  is  not  the  happy  fortune  of  many  to 
be  able  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  nature, 
unquestionably  the  mo^t  fascinating  of  human  employments ; 
but  almost  every  one  may  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  be 
able  to  derive  a  high  gratification  from  beholding  the  more  com- 
mon operations  of  animal  life.  His  materials  for  contemplation 
are  always  before  him. 

The  silk-worm  is  a  species  of  caterpillar  which,  like  all  other 
insects  of  the  same  class,  undergoes  a  variety  of  changes  during 
the  short  period  of  its  life ;  assuming,  in  each  of  three  succes- 
ave  transformations,  a  form  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  with 
tohich  it  was  previously  invested. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  caterpillars,  the  descriptions  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  natural  history,  the 
fiilk-worm  occupies  a  place  far  above  the  rest  Not  only  is  our 
attention  called  to  the  examination  of  its  various  transforma- 
tions, by  the  desire  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  as  entomologists, 
but  our  artificial  wants  incite  us  likewise  to  the  study  of  its  na- 
ture and  habits,  that  we  may  best  and  most  profitably  apply  its 
instmctive  industry  to  our  own  advantage. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  PuUein,  a  writer  on  this  subject, 
that  "  there  is  scarcely  anything  among  the  various  wonders 
which  the  animal  creation  affords,  more  admirable  than  the 
variety  of  changes  which  the  silk-worm  undergoes  f  but  the 
curious  texture  of  that  silken  covering  with  which  it  surrounds 
itself  when  it  arrives  at  the  perfection  of  its  animal  life,  vastly 
surpasses  what  is  made  by  other  animals  of  this  class.  All  the 
caterpillar  kind  do,  indeed,  pass  through  changes  like  those  of 
the  silk-worm,  and  the  beauty  of  many  in  their  butterfly  state 

*  Cooiemplation  de  la  Nature,  part  U.  ch.  43. 
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gready  exceeds  it ;  but  the  covering  which  they  put  oa  befcre 
this  mutation  is  poor  and  mean,  when  compared  to  that  gdden 
tissue  in  which  the  silk-worm  wraps  itsel£  They,  indeed,  come 
forth  in  a  variety  of  colors,  their  wings  bedrc^iped  with  gold 
and  scarlet,  yet  are  they  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day; 
both  their  life  and  beauty  quickly  vanish,  and  they  leave  no 
reimembrance  after  them;  but  the  silk-worm  leaves  behind  it 
such  beautiful,  such  beneficial  monuments,  as  at  once  to  record 
both  the  wisdom  of  their  Creator  and  his  bounty  to  man." 

We  may  without  impropriety,  here  introduce  the  fc^wing 
truly  beautiful  comparison  of  the  shortness  of  human  life,  as 
well  as  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  as  evidenced 
in  the  May-fly. 

"  The  anglei's  May-fly,  the  most  ihort-IiTed  in  its  perfect  atrnte  of  any  of  the 
buect  race,  emerges  from  the  water,  where  it  paaMt  its  murelia  atato,  about  ax 
in  the  evening,  and  dies  about  eleven  at  night*' — ^Wbiti's  Selbome* 

The  son  of  the  eve  was  warm  and  bright 

When  the  May-fly  bust  his  sheR, 
And  he  wanton'd  awhile  in  that  fair  light 

O'er  the  river's  gentle  swell ; 
And  the  deepening  tints  of  the  crimson  sky 
Still  gleam'd  on  the  wing  of  the  glad  May-fly. 

The  colors  of  sonset  pass'd  away, 

The  crimson  and  yellow  green, 
And  the  evening-star's  first  twinkling  ray 

In  the  wavelesB  stream  was  seen  ; 
Till  the  deep  repose  of  the  stillest  night 
Was  hushing  about  his  giddy  flight 

The  noon  of  the  night  is  neariy  come — 

There's  a  crescent  in  the  sky ; — 
The  silence  still  hears  the  myriad  hum 

Of  the  insect  revelry. 
The  hum  has  ceas'd — ^the  quiet  wave 
Is  now  the  sportive  Mayfly's  grave. 

Oh  !  thine  was  a  blessed  lot — to  spring 

In  thy  lustihood  to  air, 
And  sail  about,  on  untiring  wing. 

Through  a  worid  most  rich  and  fair. 
To  drop  at  once  in  thy  watery  bed. 
Like  a  leaf  that  the  willow  branch  has  shed. 
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And  wiio  ttaH  ny  that  hm  thread  of  yetn 

la  a  lUe  man  bleat  than  thine ! 
Haa  hia  ferendi  dream  of.  doubta  and  feaza 

Sneh  jjoym  aa  thoae  whieh  ahine 
In  the  oanatant  pleaamea  of  thy  way. 
Moat  happy  child  of  the  happy  May  ? 

For  thoa  went  bofn  when  the  eaith  waa  clad 

With  her  robe  of  bade  and  flowere* 
And  Adit  float  about  with  a  aool  aa  glad 

Aa  a  bird  in  the  inmny  ahowere ; 
And  the  hoar  of  thy  death  had  a  aweet  repoae, 
Like  n  melody,  aweeteat  at  ita  doae. 

Nor  too  brief  the  d^  of  thy  cheeiftd  nee— 

Tia  ita  nae  that  meaaorea  time— 
And  the  mighty  Spirit  that  fiUa  all  apace 

With  Hia  life  and  Hia  will  aublime, 
May  aee  that  the  May-fly  and  the  Man 
Each  flutter  oat  the  aame  email  epon ; 

And  the  fly  that  ia  bom  with  the  ainking  aon. 

To  die  ere  the  midnight  hour, 
May  have  deeper  joy,  ere  hia  cooiae  be  ran, 

Than  man  in  hia  pride  and  power ; 
And  the  inaect'a  minutea  be  epared  the  fean 
And  the  anzioaa  doubta  of  our  thieeacore  yeaia. 

The  yean  and  the  minutea  are  aa  on^— 

The  fly  dropa  in  hie  twilight  mirth, 
And  the  man,  when  hia  long  day'e  work  k  done, 

Crawla  to  the  aelf-aame  earth. 
Great  Father  of  each !  may  our  mortal  day 
Be  the  prelude  to  an  endleae  May* ! 


*  "  See,"  ezcUuma  Linnsna,  "  the  large,  elegant  painted  winga  of  the  butterfly, 
fbor  in  number,  cohered  with  delicate  feathery  acalea !  With  theae  it  auataina 
itaelf  in  the  air  a  whole  day,  rivalling  the  flight  of  birda  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
peacock  Coonder  thia  inaect  through  the  wonderful  progreae  of  ita  life, — how 
StBsreai  'm  the  firrt  period  of  ita  being  from  the  aecond,  and  both  from  the  parent 
inaect !  Ita  changea  are  an  inexplicable  enigma  to  ua:  we  aee  a  green  caterpil- 
lar, fomidied  with  «zteen  feet,  feeding  npoa  the  leavea  of  a  plant ;  thia  ia  changed 
aito  a  chzyaalii,  amooth,  of  golden  luetre,  hanging  auepended  to  a  fixed  point, 
without  feet,  and  aubaieting  without  food ;  thia  inaect  again  undeigoea  another 
trandbnnation,  aoquirea  winga,  and  aix  feet,  and  becomea  a  gay  butterfly,  eport- 
ing  in  the  air,  and  living  by  auction  upon  the  honey  of  planta.    What  haa  Nature 
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Silk-worms  pn)ceed  from  eggs  which  are  deposited  during  the 
summer  by  a  grayish  kind  of  moth,  of  the  genus  palseiia. 
These  eggs  are  about  equal  in  size  to  a  grain  of  mustard  seed: 
their  color  when  first  laid  is  yeUow ;  but  in  three  or  four  days 
after,  they  acquire  a  bluish  cast  In  temperate  climates,  and 
by  using  proper  precautions,  these  eggs  may  be  preserved  du- 
ring the  winter  and  spring,  without  risk  of  premature  hatching. 
The  period  of  their  animation  may  be  accderated  or  retarded 
by  artificial  means,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  time  when  the  nat- 
ural food  of  the  insect  shall  appear  in  ample  abundance  for  its 
support 

All  the  curious  changes  and  lalxMrs  which  accompany  and 
characterize  the  life  of  the  silk-worm  are  performed  within  the 
space  of  a  very  few  weeks.  This  period  varies,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  climate  or  temperature  in  which  its  life  is  passed ;  all 
its  vital  functions  being  quickened,  and  their  duration  propor- 
tionally abridged,  by  warmth.  With  this  sole  variance,  its  pro- 
gressions are  alike  in  all  climates,  and  the  same  mutations  ac- 
company its  course. 

The  three  successive  states  of  being  put  on  by  this  insect 
are,  that  of  the  worm  or  caterpillar,  of  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia, 
and  moth.  In  addition  to  these  more  decided  transformatioDS, 
the  progress  of  the  silk-worm  in  its  caterpillar  state  is  marked 
hy  Jive  distinct  stages  of  being. 

When  first  hatched,  it  appears  as  a  small  black  worm  about 


produced  more  worthy  of  our  admiration  than  mich  an  animal  coming  upon  tba 
stage  of  the  world,  and  playing  its  part  there  under  bo  many  different  maaksf 
The  ancients  were  so  struck  with  the  transformations  of  the  butterfly,  and  its  le- 
Tiral  from  a  seeming  temporary  death,  as  to  have  considered  it  an  emblem  of  the 
MMil,  the  Greek  word  psyche  signifying  both  the  raul  and  a  butterfly  ;  and  it  ■ 
for  this  reason  that  we  find  the  butterfly  introduced  into  their  allegoncal  scalp- 
tares  as  an  emblem  of  immortality.  Trifling,  therefore,  and  perhaps  contempti- 
ble, as  to  the  unthinking  may  seem  the  study  of  a  butterfly,  yet  when  we  coaad- 
er  the  art  and  mechanism  displayed  in  so  minute  a  structure, — ^the  fluids  ctreo- 
lating  in  veoMls  so  small  as  almost  to  escape  the  sight — ^the  beanty  of  the  wtsft 
and  covering — and  the  manner  in  which  each  part  is  adapted  for  its  peeoliar 
fonetiofis, — ^we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  alknr, 
with  Paley,  that  "  the  production  of  beauty  was  as  much  in  the  Creator's  mind  ii 
painting  a  batterfly  as  in  giring  symmetry  to  the  human  fonn." 
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a  quarter  ai  an  inch  in  length.  Its  first  indication  cS  anima* 
tion  is  the  desire  which  it  evinces  for  obtaining  food,  in  search  of 
which,  if  not  immediately  suppUed,  it  will  exhibit  more  power 
of  locomoticHi  than  characterizes  it  at  any  other  period.  So 
small  is  the  derire  ci  change  on  the  part  of  these  insects,  that 
of  the  generality  it  may  be  said,  their  own  spcmtaneous  will 
seldom  leads  them  to  travel  over  a  greater  space  than  three 
feet  throughout  the  whole  duration  of  their  lives.  Even  when 
hungry,  the  worm  still  clings  to  the  skeleton  of  the  leaf  from 
which  its  nourishment  was  last  derived.  I^  by  the  continued 
cravings  of  its  appetite,  it  should  be  at  length  incited  to  the  ef- 
fort necessary  tor  changing  its  position,  it  will  sometimes  wan- 
der as  &r  as  the  edge  of  the  tray  wherein  it  is  ccmfined,  and 
0ome  few  have  been  found  sufiidently  adventurous  to  cling  to 
its  rim ;  but  the  smell  of  firesh  leaves  will  instantly  allure  them 
back.  It  would  add  incalculably  to  the  labors  and  cares  of 
their  attendants,  if  silk-worms  were  endowed  with  a  more  ram- 
Uing  disposition.  So  useful  is  this  peculiarity  of  their  nature^ 
that  one  is  irresistiUy  tempted  to  consider  it  the  result  of  design, 
and  a  part  of  that  beautiful  system  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
which  the  student  of  natural  history  has  so  many  opportunities 
of  contemplating  with  delight  and  admiration. 

In  about  eight  days  from  its  being  hatched,  its  head  becomes 
perceptibly  larger,  and  the  worm  is  attacked  by  its  first  sickness. 
This  lasts  for  three  days ;  during  which  time  it  refuses  food, 
and  remains  motionless  as  in  a  kind  of  lethargy.  Some  have 
thought  this  to  be  sleep,  but  the  fotal  termination  which  so 
frequently  attends  these  sicknesses  seems  to  afford  a  denial  to  this 
hypothesis.  The  silk-worm  increases  its  size  so  considerably, 
and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, — its  weight  being  multiplied 
many  thousand  fdd  in  the  course  of  one  month, — that  if  only 
one  skin  had  been  assigned  to  it,  which  should  serve  for  its 
whole  caterpillar  state,  it  would  with  difiSculty  have  distended 
itself  sufiidently  to  keep  pace  with  the  insect's  growth.  The 
economy  of  nature  has  therefore  admirably  provided  the  em- 
bryos of  other  skins,  destined  to  be  successively  called  into  use ; 
and  this  sickness  of  the  worm,  and  its  disinclination  for  food, 

14 
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may  very  probably  be  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
now  become  too  small  for  the  body  which  it  encases. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  from  its  first  refusal  ct  food,  the 
animal  appears,  on  that  account,  much  wasted  in  its  hodSty 
frame ;  a  circumstance  which  materially  assists  in  the  painfid 
operation  of  casting  its  skin  :  this  it  now  proceeds  to  accompiisb. 
To  facilitate  this  moulting,  a  sort  of  humor  is  thrown  ofTby  the 
worm,  which,  spreading  between  its  body  and  the  skin  about  to 
be  abandoned,  lubricates  their  surfieu^  and  causes  them  to 
separate  the  more  readily.  The  insect  also  emits  from  its  body 
silken  traces,  which,  adhering  to  the  spot  where  it  rests,  serves 
to  confine  the  skin  to  its  then  existing  position.  These  prelim- 
inary steps  seem  to  call  for  some  considerable  exertion,  as  after 
them  the  worm  remains  quiet  for  a  short  space  of  time,  to  re- 
cover from  its  fritigue.  It  then  proceeds,  by  rubbing  its  head 
among  the  leafy  fibres  surrounding  it,  to  diseneumber  itself  of 
the  scaly  covering.  Its  next  efibrt  is  to  break  through  the  skin 
nearest  to  the  head,  which,  as  it  is  there  the  smallest,  calls  for  the 
greatest  exertion ;  and  no  sooner  is  this  accomplished  and  the 
two  front  legs  are  disengaged,  than  the  remainder  of  the  body 
is  quickly  drawn  forth,  the  skin  being  still  feistened  to  the  spot 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

This  moulting  is  so  complete,  that  not  only  is  the  whole 
covering  of  the  body  cast  off^  but  that  of  the  feet  ^  the  entire 
sknll^  and  even  the  jaws,  including  the  teeth.  These  several 
parts  may  be  discerned  by  the  unassisted  eye ;  but  become  very 
apparent  when  viewed  through  a  magnifying  lens  of  moderate 
power. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  its  efTorts  the 
worm  is  wholly  freed,  and  again  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
health  and  vigor ;  feeding  with  recruited  appetite  upon  its  leafy 
banquet  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  outer  skin  refuses  to 
detach  itself  wholly,  but  breaks  and  leaves  an  annular  portion 
adhering  to  the  extremity  of  its  body,  from  which  all  the  strug- 
gles of  the  insect  cannot  wholly  disengage  it  The  pressure 
thus  occasioned  induces  swelling  and  inflammation  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and,  after  efforts  of  greater  or  less  duratkOi 
death  generally  terminates  its  sufferings. 
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Wonns  newly  freed  from  their  exuviae  are  easily  distinguished 
from  others  by  the  pale  color  and  wrinkled  appearance  of  their 
new  skin.  This  latter  quality,  however,  soon  disappears, 
through  the  repletion  and  growth  of  the  insect,  which  continues 
to  feed  during  five  days.  At  this  time  its  length  will  be  in- 
creased to  half  an  inch ;  when  it  is  attacked  by  a  second  sick- 
ness, followed  by  a  second  moulting,  the  manner  of  performing 
which  is  exactly  similar  to  the  former.  Its  appetite  then  again 
returns,  and  is  indulged  during  other  five  days,  in  the  course  of 
which  time  its  length  increases  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  :  it 
then  undergoes  its  third  sickness  and  moulting.  These  being 
past  in  all  respects  like  the  former,  and  five  more  days  of  feed- 
ing having  followed,  it  is  seized  by  its  fourth  sickness,  and  casts 
its  skin  for  the  last  time  in  the  caterpillar  state.  The  worm  ia 
now  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  long.  This  last  change 
being  finished,  the  worm  devours  its  food  most  voraciously,  and 
increases  rapidly  in  size  during  ten  days. 

The  silk-worm  has  now  attained  to  its  full  growth,  and  is  a 
slender  caterpillar  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  length 
(See  Figure  1.  Plate  III.).  The  peculiarities  of  its  structure 
may  be  better  examined  now  than  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  worm  has  twelve  membranous  rings 
round  its  body,  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  which,  answering  to 
the  movements  of  the  animal,  mutually  contract  and  elongate. 
It  has  sixteen  legs,  in  pairs :  six  in  front,  which  are  covered 
with  a  sort  of  shell  or  scale,  and  are  placed  under  the  three  first 
rings,  and  cannot  be  either  sensibly  lengthened,  or  their  position 
altered.  The  other  ten  legs  are  called  holders :  these  are  mem- 
branous, flexible,  and  attached  to  the  body  under  the  rings,  be- 
ing furnished  with  little  hooks,  which  assist  the  insect  in 
climbing.  The  skull  is  inclosed  in  a  scaly  substance,  similar  to 
the  covering  of  the  first  six  legs.  The  jaws  are  indented  or 
serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  their  strength  is  great  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  insect.  Its  mouth  is  peculiar,  having  a 
vertical  instead  of  an  horizontal  aperture ;  and  the  worm  is  fur- 
nished with  eighteen  breathing  holes,  placed  at  equal  distances 
down  the  body,  nine  on  each  side.  Each  of  these  holes  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  termination  of  a  particular  organ  of  respiration. 
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(ki  either  side  of  the  head,  near  to  the  mouth,  seveii  small  eyes 
may  be  discenxed.  The  two  broad  appearances  higher  upon 
the  head,  which  are  frequently  mistaken  for  eyes,  are  bones  of 
the  skulL  The  two  apertures  through  which  the  wonn  draws 
its  silken  filament  are  placed  just  beneath  the  jaw,  and  dose  to 
each  other ;  these  being  exceedingly  minute. 

At  the  period  above-mentioned  the  desire  of  the  worm  for 
food  begins  to  abate :  the  first  symptom  of  this  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  leaves  nibbled  into  small  portions  and  wasted.  It 
soon  after  entirely  ceases  even  to  touch  the  leaves ;  s^ppeais 
restless  and  uneasy ;  erects  it  head ;  and  moves  about  from,  side 
to  side,  with  a  circular  motion,  in  quest  of  a  place  wherein  it 
can  commence  its  labor  of  spinning.  Its  color  is  now  light 
green,  with  some  mixture  of  a  darker  hue.  In  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  its  abstaining  from  food,  the  material 
for  forming  its  silk  will  be  digested  in  its  reservoirs ;  its  green 
color  will  disappear ;  its  body  will  have  acquired  a  degree  of 
glossiness,  and  have  become  partially  transparent  towards  its 
neck.  Before  the  worm  is  quite  prepared  to  spin,  its  body  will 
have  acquired  greater  firmness,  and  be  in  a  trifling  measure 
lessened  in  size. 

"  The  substance,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  of  which  the  silk  is 
composed,  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow  transparent 
gum  in  two  separate  vessels  of  slender  dimensions^  icound^ 
as  it  were,  on  two  spindles  in  the  stomach  ;  and  if  unfolded^ 
these  vessels  would  be  about  ten  inches  in  length*"  This 
statement  is  proved  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  reader  will  perceive, 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 

When  the  worm  has  fixed  upon  some  angle,  or  hollow  place, 
whose  dimensions  agree  with  the  size  of  its  intended  silken 
ball  or  cocoon,  it  begins  its  labor  by  throwing  forth  thin  and  ir- 
regular threads,  see  Figure  2.  Plate  III.,  which  are  intended  to 
support  its  friture  dwelling. 

During  the  first  day,  the  insect  forms  upon  these  a  loose 
structure  of  an  oval  shape,  which  is  called  floss  silk,  and  within 
which  covering,  in  the  three  following  days,  it  forms  tlie  firm 

•  Porter*!  <*  Troatiw  on  the  Silk  Manuftctnre,"  pi  111. 
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and  consistent  yellow  ball ;  the  laborer,  of  course,  always  re- 
maining on  the  inside  of  the  sphere  which  it  is  forming*. 

nrhe  silken  filament,  which  when  drawn  out  appears  to  be 
one  thread,  is  composed  of  two  fibres,  unwound  through  the 
two  orifices  before  described ;  and  these  fibres  are  brought  to- 
gether by  means  of  two  hooks,  placed  within  the  silk-worm's 
mouth  for  the  purpose.  The  worm  rests  on  its  lower  extremity 
throughout  the  unwinding  operation,  and  employs  its  mouth 
and  fipont  legs  in  the  task  of  directing  and  uniting  the  two  fila- 
ments. The  filament  is  not  wound  in  regular  concentric  circles 
round  the  interior  surface  of  the  ball,  but  in  spots,  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  a  sort  of  wavy  motion.  This  appa- 
rently irregular  manner  of  proceeding  is  plainly  perceptible 
when  the  silk  is  being  reeled  off  the  ball ;  which  does  not  make 
more  than  one  or  two  entire  revolutions  while  ten  or  twelve 
yards  of  silk  are  being  transferred  to  the  reelt. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  worm  will  have 
completed  its  task ;  and  we  have  then  a  silk  cocoon  (See  Fig- 
ure 3.  plate  m.),  with  the  worm  imprisoned  in  its  centre ;  the 


*  If  at  thif  time  any  of  the  threads  intended  for  the  rapport  of  the  cocoon 
■hoald  be  broken,  the  worm  will  find,  in  the  progress  of  its  work,  that  the  ball, 
not  being  property  poised,  becomes  unsteady,  so  that  the  insect  is  unable  property 
to  go  forward  with  its  labors.  Under  these  circumstances  the  worm  pierces  and 
altogether  quits  the  unfinished  cocoon,  and  throws  out  its  remaining  threads  at 
nndom  wbererer  it  passes ;  by  which  means  the  silk  is  wholly  lost,  and  the 
wonn,  finding  no  place  wherein  to  prepare  for  its  change,  dies  without  having 
•flfected  it  It  may  sometimes  happen,  bat  rach  a  thing  is  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, that  the  preparatory  threads  before  mentioned  are  broken  by  another 
worm  working  in  the  neighborhood,  when  the  same  unsatisfactory  result  will  be 
experienced. — Obt.  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  by  A.  Stephenson. 

t  Mr.  Robtnet,  of  Paris,  made  the  following  curious  calculation  on  the  move- 
ments a  silk-wonn  must  make  in  forming  a  cocoon  supposed  to  contain  a  thread 
of  1500  metres.  It  is  known,  says  Mr.  Robinet,  that  the  silk-worm,  in  forming 
his  cocoon,  does  not  gpin  the  silken  filament  in  concentric  circles  round  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  ball,  but  in  a  zigzag  manner.  This  it  effects  by  the  motions  of 
ilB  bead.  Now  if  each  one  of  these  motions  gives  half  a  centimetre  of  the  silken 
fiUment ;  it  follows  that  the  worm  must  make  300,000  motions  of  its  head  to 
form  it ;  and  if  the  labor  requires  72  hours  in  the  performance,  the  creature 
makes  100,000  motions  every  24  hours,  4,166  per  hour,  69  per  minute,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  one  in  a  second ! 
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cocoon  being  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  loDg,  and  of  a 
yellow  or  orange  color. 

When  the  insect  has  finished  its  labor  of  unwinding,  it 
smears  the  entire  internal  surface  of  the  cocoon  with  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  gum,  very  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  matter  which 
fonns  the  silk  itself;  and  this  is  no  doubt  designed  as  a  shieU 
against  rain  or  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  chrysa- 
lis in  its  natural  state ;  when  of  course  it  would  be  subject  to 
all  varieties  of  weather.  The  silken  filament  of  which  the 
ball  is  made  up.  is  likewise  accompanied,  throughout  its  entire 
length,  by  a  portion  of  gum,  which  serves  to  give  firmness  and 
consistency  to  its  texture ;  and  assists  in  rendering  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  chrysalis  impervious  to  moisture.  This  oflSce  it  per- 
forms so  well,  that  when,  for  the  purpose  of  reeling  the  silk 
with  greater  facility,  the  baUs  are  thrown  into  basins  of  hot 
water,  they  swim  on  the  top  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  Mad- 
ders ;  nor,  unless  the  ball  be  imperfectly  formed,  does  the  water 
penetrate  within  until  the  silk  is  nearly  all  unwound.  In  fig- 
ure 4,  plate  III.,  the  cocoons  are  drawn  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
size,  and  are  shown  with  part  of  the  outward  floes  silk  re- 
moved. 

The  continual  emission  of  the  silken  material  during  the 
formation  of  its  envelope,  together  with  its  natural  evaporation, 
uncompensated  by  food,  causes  the  worm  gradually  to  contract 
in  bulk ;  it  becomes  wrinkled,  and  the  rings  of  its  body  ap- 
proach nearer  to  each  other  and  appear  more  decidedly  marked. 
When  the  ball  is  finished,  the  insect  rests  awhile  from  its  toil, 
and  then  throws  off  its  caterpillar  garb.  If  the  cocoon  be  now 
opened,  its  inhabitant  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  chrysalis  or 
aurelia,  in  shape  somewhat  resembling  a  kidney-bean  (See  Fig- 
ure 5.  plate  III.),  but  pointed  at  one  end,  having  a  smooth  brown 
skin.  Its  former  covering,  so  dissimilar  to  the  one  now  assumed, 
will  be  found  lying  beside  it. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  progressions  of  the 
silk-worm  shows,  that,  in  its  various  modifications,  the  animal 
organization  of  the  insect  has  been  always  tending  towards 
its  simplification.  Count  Dandolo,  writing  upon  this  subject, 
observes,  "  Thus  the  caterpillar  is  in  the  first  instance  composed 
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of  animaly  silky,  and  excremental  particles ;  this  forms  the  state 
of  the  growing  caterpillar :  in  the  next  stage  it  is  composed 
of  animal  and  silky  particles ;  it  is  then  the  mature  caterpH- 
lor:  and  lastly,  it  is  reduced  to  the  animal  particles  alone ;  and 
is  termed  in  this  state  the  chrysalis.  The  poet  Gowper,  in 
the  following  lines,  beautifully  illustrates  this  subject : 

The  beamf  of  April,  ere  it  goei, 

A  wonii»  ecuce  Tiiible,  dinloee ; 

All  winter  Vmg  oonteot  to  dwell 

The  tenant  of  his  native  shell. 

The  same  prolific  season  gires 

The  soaCenanoe  by  which  he  fires, 

The  mnlherry  leaf,  a  simple  store. 

That  serves  hixn — till  he  needs  no  move ! 

For,  his  dimensions  once  complete. 

Thenceforth  none  ever  sees  him  eat ; 

Thongh  till  his  growing  time  be  past 

Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  fast 

Tl&at  hoar  arrived,  his  work  begins. 

He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins ; 

Till  circle  upon  circle,  wound 

Careless  around  him  and  around, 

Conceab  him  with  a  veil  though  sligfat. 

Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight. 

Thus  self-inclosed,  as  in  a  cask. 

At  length  he  finishes  iiis  task : 

And,  though  a  worm  when  he  was  lost, 

Or  caterpillar  at  the  most, 

When  next  we  see  him,  wings  he  wears. 

And  in  papilio  pomp  appears ; 

Becomes  oviparous ;  supplies 

With  future  worms  and  future  flies 

The  next  ensuing  year — and  dies ! 

Well  were  it  for  the  world  if  all 

Who  creep  about  this  earthly  ball, 

Though  shorter-lived  than  most  he  be. 

Were  useful  in  their  kind  as  he. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  the  progressions  of  the  in- 
sects are  accelerated  by  an  increase  of  temperature ;  and  some 
variation  will  equally  be  experienced  where  different  modes  of 
treatment  are  followed ;  and,  in  particular,  where  different 
periods  of  the  year  are  chosen  in  which  to  produce  and  rear  the 
worm.    Malpighius,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  the  Silk-worm,''  says, 
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that  worms  which  he  hatched  in  May  were  eleven  days  old  eie 
they  were  attacked  by  their  first  sickness ;  others  hatched  m 
July  were  ten  days,  and  those  brought  forth  in  August  nine  days^ 
before  they  refused  their  food,  preparatory  to  their  first  mouking. 
Eight  days  appear  to  be  the  most  usual  term  fixr  their  firet  at- 
tack ;  and  by  his  judicious  treatment  count  Danddo  ahortened 
even  this  term  by  two  days.  In  Europe,  except  where  recourse 
is  had  to  artificial  aid,  the  term  of  the  caterpillar  state  is  usuaUy 
that  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  heat,  or  vice  versa,  are  highly 
injurious  to  the  silk-worm ;  but  it  can  bear  a  very  high  degree 
of  heat,  if  uniformly  maintained,  without  sustaining  injury. 
Count  Dandolo  observed,  that  "  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat 
in  which  it  is  reared,  the  more  acute  are  its  wants,  the  more 
rapid  its  [Measures,  and  the  shorter  its  existence."  Monsieur 
Boissier  de  Sauvagues  made  many  experiments  on  this  pmnt 
One  year,  when  by  the  early  appearance  of  the  mulberry 
leaves,  which  were  developed  by  the  end  of  April,  he  was 
forced  to  hurry  forward  the  operations  of  his  filature,  he  raised 
the  heat  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  newly-hatched  worms 
were  placed  to  100^ ;  gradually  diminishing  this  during  their 
first  and  second  ages  to  95^.  In  consequence  of  the  animal  ex- 
citement thus  induced,  there  elapsed  only  nine  days  between 
the  hatching  and  the  second  moulting  inclusively.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  those  cultivators  who  witnessed  the  exper- 
iment, that  the  insects  would  not  be  able  to  exist  in  so  intensely 
heated  an  atmosphere.  The  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
wicker  hurdles  on  which  the  worms  were  placed,  could  scarcely 
be  touched  from  the  great  heat,  and  yet  all  the  changes  and 
progressions  went  forward  perfectly  well,  and  a  most  abundant 
crop  of  silk  was  the  result. 

The  same  gentleman,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  exposed  his 
brood  to  the  temperature  of  93^  to  95^  during  their  first  age ; 
of  89*^  to  91*^  in  the  second  age ;  and  remarked  that  the  at- 
tendant circumstances  were  the  same  as  in  his  former  experi- 
ment, the  changes  of  the  worm  being  performed  in  the  same 
^Mice  of  time ;  whence  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  accelerate  their  progress  beyond  a  certain  point 
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by  any  superadditions  of  heat  In  both  of  these  experiments 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed,  was  as  great  as  is  usually  given 
during  the  longer  period  employed  in  the  common  manner  of 
rearing.  After  the  second  moulting  had  taken  place  in  the 
last  experiment,  the  temperature  was  lowered  to  82^ ;  and  it  ie 
remarkable  that  the  worms  occupied  only  five  days  in  comple- 
ting their  third  and  fourth  changes,  although  others  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  this  lower  degree  from  their  birth  occupied 
seven  or  eight  days  for  each  of  these  moultings.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  that  the  constitution  of  the  insects  can  be  affected, 
and  an  impetus  given  to  their  functions  at  the  period  of  their 
fiiBt  animation,  which  accompanies  them  through  their  after 
stages.  So  far  firom  this  forcing  system  proving  injurious  to  the 
health  of  silk-worms,  M.  de  Sauvagues  found  that  his  broods 
were  unusually  healthy ;  and  that  while  the  labors  of  cultiva- 
tion were  abridged  in  their  duration,  much  of  the  attendant 
anxiety  was  removed. 

Like  other  caterpillars,  the  silk-worm  is  not  a  warm-blooded 
animal,  and  its  temperature  is  therefore  always  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  placed.  In  the  silk-producing 
countries,  where  modes  of  artificial  heating  have  not  been 
studied  practically  and  scientifically,  the  difficulty  and  expense 
that  must  attend  the  prosecution  of  this  heating  system,  form 
abundant  reasons  why  it  cannot  be  generally  adopted.  The 
great  susceptibility  of  the  insect  to  atmospheric  infiuences 
would  also  in  a  great  degree  render  unsuitable  the  more  com- 
mon arrangements  for  the  purpose.  The  plan  of  wanning 
apartments  by  means  of  stoves,  in  its  passage  through  which 
the  air  becomes  highly  heated  before  it  mixes  with  and  raises 
the  general  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  chamber,  is  liable  to 
this  inconvenience, — that  the  portion  so  introduced,  having  its 
vital  property  impaired  by  the  buroing  heat  through  which  it 
has  passed,  injures,  proportionably,  the  respirable  quality  of  the 
whole  atmosphere ;  an  effect  ^rhich  is  easily  perceptible  by 
those  who  inhale  it  A  better  plan  of  heating  has  lately  been 
suggested,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  practice,  viz.,  of  warming 
buildings  by  a  current  of  hot  water  (an  American  invention), 
which  is,  by  a  ver}*^  simple  process,  kept  constantly  flowing  in 

15 
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dose  channels  through  the  apartment,  where  it  continually 
gives  off  its  heat  by  radiation ;  and  the  degree  of  this  being 
&r  below  the  point  which  is  injurious  to  the  vital  quality  of 
air,  the  evil  before  alluded  to  is  avoided.  If  the  expense  of  fuel 
be  not  too  great,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  labor  which 
would  be  saved  by  this  invention,  the  adoption  in  silk  countries 
of  such  a  mode  of  raising  and  regulating  the  temperature 
might,  probably,  prove  advantageous. 

The  silk-worm  remains  in  the  form  of  a  chrysalis  fcnr  periods 
which,  according  to  the  climate  or  the  temperature  wherein  it 
may  be  placed,  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty  days.  In  India,  the 
time  is  much  shorter  (See  Chapter  YIII.) ;  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
eighteen  to  twenty  days.  In  France  three  weeks ;  and  in  the 
climate  of  England,  when  unaccelerated  by  artificial  means, 
thirty  days  will  elapse  from  the  time  the  insect  begins  to  qiin 
until  it  emerges  in  its  last  and  perfect  form.  It  then  throws  off 
the  shroud  which  had  confined  it  in  seeming  lifelessnessj  and 
appears  as  a  large  moth  of  a  grayish-white  color,  furnished  with 
four  wings,  two  eyes,  and  two  black  horns  or  antlers  which 
present  a  feathery  appearance  (See  Figure  6.  plate  III.). 

If  left  until  this  period  within  the  cocoon,  the  moth  takes 
immediate  measures  for  its  extrication :  ejecting  from  its  mouth 
a  liquor  with  which  it  moistens  and  lessens  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  gum  wherewith  it  had  lined  the  interior  surface  of  its 
dwelling,  and  the  insect  is  enabled,  by  frequent  motions  of  its 
head,  to  loo«en,  without  breaking,  the  texture  of  the  ball ;  then 
using  its  hooked  feet,  it  pushes  aside  the  filaments  and  makes 
a  passage  for  itself  into  light  and  freedom.  It  is  erroneously 
said  that  the  moth  recovers  its  liberty  by  gnawing  the  silken 
threads ;  but  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  careftilly  un- 
wound, their  continuity  is  by  this  means  rarely  broken. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  silk-worms,  is  the  degree  in  which  their 
bulk  and  weight  is  increased,  and  the  limited  time  wherein 
that  increase  is  attained.  Count  Dandolo,  who  appears  to 
have  neglected  nothing  that  could  tend  to  the  right  undtf- 
etanding  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  consequent  improvement 
of  the  processes  employed,  had  patience  enough  to  count  and 
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weigh  many  hundred  thousand  eggs,  as  well  as  follow  out  to 
the  ultimate  result  his  inquiries  respecting  their  produce.    He 
found  that  on  an  average  sixty-eight  sound  silk-worm's  eggs 
weighed  one  grain.    One  ounce*,  therefore,  comprised,  39,168 
eggs.    But  one  twelfth  part  of  this  weight  evaporates  previous 
to  hatching,  and  the  shells  are  equal  to  one  fifth  m<Mre.    I^ 
therefore,  firom  one  ounce,  composed  of  676  grains,  48  grains  be 
deducted  for  evaporation,  and  116  for  the  shells,  413  grains 
will  remain  equal  to  the  weight  of  39,168  young  worms;  and, 
at  this  rate,  64,626  of  the  insects  when  newly  hatched,  are 
required  to  make  up  the  ounce.    After  the  first  casting  of  the 
akin,  3840  worms  are  found  to  have  this  weight,  so  that  the 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  insects  have  in  a  few  days  been  multi- 
plied more  than  fourteen  times.    After  the  second  change  610 
worms  weigh  an  ounce,  their  weight  being  increased  in  the  in- 
termediate time  six  fold.    In  the  week  passed  between  the  sec- 
ond and  third  ages,  the  number  of  insects  required  to  make  up 
the  same  weight,  decreases  from  610  to  144,  their  weight  be- 
ing therefore  more  than  quadrupled.    During  the  fourth  age^ 
a  similar  rate  of  increase  is  maintained :  thirty-five  worms  now 
weigh  an  ounce.    The  fifth  age  of  the  caterpillar  comprises 
nearly  a  third  part  of  its  brief  existence,  and  has  been  describ- 
ed, by  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  the  subject,  as  the  happiest 
period  of  its  life,  during  which  it  rapidly  increases  in  size,  pre- 
paring and  secreting  the  material  it  is  about  to  spin.    When 
the  silk-worms  are  fully  grown,  and  have  arrived  at  their  period 
of  finally  rejecting  food,  six  of  them  make  up  the  weight  of 
an  ounce.     They  have,  therefore,  since  their  Isst  change,  again 
added  to  their  weight  six  fold. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  the  insect  has 
multiplied  its  weight  more  than  nine  thousandfold  !  From 
this  period,  and  during  the  whole  of  its  two  succeeding  states 
of  being,  the  worm  imbibes  no  nourishment,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes in  weight ;  being  supported  by  its  own  substance,  and 


*  Thjm  oonce  contains  576  grains ;  8.5325  of  these  grains  equal  seven  graini 
troy.  One  ounce  avoirdupoise  is  therefore  equal  to  about  533  grains,  and  between 
11-13  and  11-13  oonea  avoirdupoise  equals  one  of  tiie  above  ounceSi 
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wppeBxing  to  find  sufScient  occupation  in  forming  its  silken  wdi, 
ud  providing  successors  for  our  service,  without  indulging  that 
grosser  appetite  which  forms  the  banning  and  the  end  of  their 
desires  during  their  caterpillar  existence. 

The  moth  enjoys  its  liberty  for  <»ly  a  very  brief  qiace.  Its 
fiist  en^Ioyment  is  to  seek  its  mate ;  after  which  the  female 
deposits  her  eggs ;  and  both  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
after,  end  their  being. 

Formation  of  Silk.  By  M.  H.  Straus,  ct  Durddieim. — ^  It 
is  generally  admitted  by  naturalists  that  the  thread  of  the 
caterpillar  is  produced  by  a  simple  emission  of  liquid  matter 
through  the  cmfice  of  the  spinner,  and  that  it  acquires  sdlidiQr 
at  once  bcm  the  drying  influence  of  the  air.  It  was  easy  lo 
entertain  such  an  hypothesis,  for  nothing  is  more  simple  than 
the  formation  of  a  very  fine  thread  by  such  a  process.  But  a 
litUe  reflection  will  soon  show  us,  even  a  priori^  that  it  is  not 
possible ;  for  how  can  we  comprehend  that  so  fine  a  fibre,  liquid 
at  the  instant  of  its  issue  from  the  aperture,  should  instantly 
acquire  such  a  omsistence  as  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  animal 
suspended  by  it,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  ra[Ndly  pro- 
duced ?  Though  the  fluid,  holding  the  silk  in  solution,  should 
be  quickly  volatilised,  it  must  still  be  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
how  the  animal  suspended  by  this  thread  could  be  able  to  ar- 
rest its  issue,  holding  on  only  by  the  thread  itself,  for  it  cannot 
pinch  the  thread,  seeing  that  it  is  only  in  a  liquid  state  inside, 
and  the  thread  cannot  be  glued  to  the  edge  of  the  opening,  as 
its  rapid  adhe8k>n  would  prevent  its  issue  while  the  animal  is 
spinning.  A  litUe  examination  would  satisfy  us  that  silk  can- 
not be  produced  in  this  manner,  but  that  it  is  secreted  in  the 
form  of  silk  in  the  silk  vessels,  and  that  the  spinning  appara- 
tus only  winds  it.  The  thread  is  produced  in  the  slender  pos- 
terior part  of  the  vessel,  the  inflated  portion  of  which  consists 
<rf  the  reservcrir  of  ready  formed  silk,  where  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  a  skein ;  each  thread  being  rolled  up  so  as  to  occupy 
in  the  silk-worm  {Bombex  mori)  a  space  of  only  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  real  length  of  the  skein.  The  fact  is  shown  by  the 
following  experiment  I  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  silk  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillars. 
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^  Take  one  of  the  animals  when  about  to  form  its  cocoon^ 
clean  it  in  common  vinegar,  in  which  it  may  remain  from 
four  to  six  hours,  openi  it  on  the  back  and  extract  the  sUk 
vessels,  there  being  one  on  each  side  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
Take  them  up  by  the  hinder  end,  just  where  they  begin  to 
swell  {further  back  the  silk  is  not  solid  enough),  and  draw 
them  out,  T%e  membrane  forming  the  vessel  is  easily  torn 
open,  and  the  contents  expand  to  six  or  seven  times  its  orig- 
mal  length.  The  skein  having  attained  its  full  length  by 
the  letting  out  of  its  gathers,  we  obtain  a  cord  perfectly  equal 
in  size  throughout,  except  at  the  end,  where  it  is  attentuited. 
This  cord  resembles  a  large  horse-hair,  and  constitutes  what 
fishermen  call  '<  Florence  hairJ^  I  ought  to  add  that  in  simply 
drawing  out  the  silk  vessel,  the  Florence  hair  is  found  envel- 
oped in  a  gdden  yellow  gummy  matter,  forming  the  glutinous 
portion  by  which  the  worm  fastens  its  thread.  This  must  be 
got  rid  of  by  drawing  the  cord  through  the  fold  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  joint  of  the  left  fore  finger,  converted  into  a  canal 
by  applying  to  it  the  end  of  the  thumb.  The  glutinous  sub- 
stance and  the  membranes  being  thus  separated,  we  have  the 
naked  hair.  In  this  state,  before  the  silk  becomes  dry  and 
hard,  not  only  will  it  be  indefinitely  divided  longitudinally, 
which  proves  its  fibrous  structure,  but  in  trying  to  split  it  by 
drawing  it  transversely,  the  little  filaments  of  sUk  which  form 
it  are  perfectly  separated,  making  a  bundle  of  extremely  fine 
fibrils,'' 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  interesting  portion  of  our 
subject,  than  by  quoting  the  following  beautifiil  lines  by  Miss 
H.  F.  Gould  :— 

THE  SILK-MTORM'S  VflU^ 

On  a  plain  rush  hnrdle  a  silk-wonn  lay, 
When  a  proad  younj^  princeM  came  that  way : 
7*he  haa^hty  child  of  a  human  kin^, 
Threw  a  eidelong  glance  at  the  humble  thing, 
7*hat  took,  with  a  silent  gratitude. 
From  the  mulbeiry  leaf,  her  simple  food ; 
And  shrunk,  half  scorn  and  half  disgust, 
Away  from  her  sister  child  of  dust — 
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Dedaring  die  nerer  yet  oookl  eee 
Why  a  leptOe  lioim  like  this  ifaoald  be. 
And  that  ahe  waa  not  made  with  nerrea  ao  fiim» 
Aa  cahnly  to  atand  by  a  «  crawlinjr  wonn  !" 

With  mnte  fsibearance  the  ■Ik-worm  took 
The  taunting  wordii,  and  the  qwming  took: 
Alike  a  atranger  to  aelf  and  pride, 
She*d  no  diaqoiet  from  aogfat  beaide— > 
And  lived  of  a  meekneaB  and  peace  poawawd. 
Which  theae  debar  from  the  human  breaat. 
She  only  widied,  for  the  haiah  abnae. 
To  find  aome  way  to  become  of  nae 
To  the  haogfaty  daughter  of  lordly  man ; 
And  thna  did  ahe  lay  a  noble  plan, 
To  teach  her  wiadom,  and  make  it  plain, 
That  the  humble  worm  waa  not  made  in  vain ; 
A  plan  ao  generona,  deep  and  high, 
T1iat»  to  canj  it  out,  ahe  muat  even  die ! 

«No  nMra,"  aaid  ahe,  *<  win  I  drink  or  eat ! 
m  ipin  and  weaTO  me  a  winding-aheet. 
To  wrap  me  up  from  the  aun'a  dear  light. 
And  hide  my  fonn  from  her  wounded  aight. 
In  aecret  then,  till  my  end  drawa  nigh, 
I'O  toil  for  her ;  and  when  I  die, 
ni  leave  behind,  aa  a  farewell  boon. 
To  the  proud  young  princeai,  my  whde  cocoon. 
To  be  reeled  and  wore  to  a  shining  lace, 
And  hung  in  a  veil  o'er  her  scornful  face ! 
And  when  she  can  calmly  draw  her  breath 
Through  the  very  threads  that  have  caused  my  death  ; 

When  she  finds,  at  length,  ahe  has  nerves  so  firm 
As  to  wear  the  shroud  of  a  crawling  worm, 
May  she  bear  in  mind,  that  she  walks  with  pride 
In  the  winding-sheet  where  the  silk-worm  died  !** 
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lAPTER   VIII. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CHINESE  MODK 
OF  REARING  SILK-WORMS,  &c. 

GfBt  ■Btiquity  of  Ihe  ailk-inuiuIiiclDtB  id  China — Time  Bad  iddiJb  of  pruning  (he 
MolbBiry-tiee  Not  allawcd  to  fiened  «  certaiii  height — Modo  of  planting — 
^uatioo  or  rearing-nMini,  aad  lh«r  GooirtructioD — Effect  of  nobs  m  the  nik- 
worn) — pRVauliani  oinerved  in  proMrriiig  cleanliaen — Isan-raon,  molhor  of 
the  wonni — Hinoei  of  feeding — Spnee  allolled  Id  the  wormo — Destmctioi]  of 
the  CbfynEdea — Gnat  ekiU  of  Ihe  Cliinne  id  woaiiag — Ainericsn  wriicn  on  the 
MldbeiTT-lne — 8ilk-wunn»  KHDetimes  reared  on  treee — ,M.  Marteloy'i  bi- 
penmenli  in  1764,  in  rcBring  silk-worma  on  tma  in  France) — Praduce  inferior 
to  that  of  wenni  reared  in  hauww — Mode  of  delaying  the  hatching  of  Iha  eggs 
— Method  of  halFbing — Neceauly  for  prerenting  damp — Number  of  meali — 
Mode  of  nimulaling  the  appetite  of  (he  womu — Ell^l  of  [hii  upon  the  qnan- 
tily  sf  lilk  pnidBCed-~DarkneB  injuriDiia  to  Uis  dlk-wonu— Its  effect  on  the 
MulbefTy-teamB — Mode  of  preparing  the  cocaona  for  the  reeling  proc«B — Wild 
■Uk-waima  of  India — Mode  of  hatching,  &c. — (ObwrratioDS  on  the  cullivaiion 
of  lilk  by  Dr.  Slebbini — Dr.  Bowriag'a  admirable  illuMratioa  of  the  niDtual  de- 
pendenee  of  (he  art*  upon  each  other.) 

In  China,  the  tradition  of  the  silk  culture  is,  aa  already 
shown,  carried  back  into  the  mylholugical  periods,  and  dales 
wilh  the  origin  of  agncidlure  ilself.  Theee  two  pursuits  or 
avocations,  Daniely,  husbandry  and  the  silk-manufacture,  form 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  sixteen  discourses  to  the  people.  It 
is  there  oi^erved,  that  "  from  ancient  times  the  Son  of  Heaven 
directed  the  plough:  the  Empress  planted  the  mulberry-tree. 
Thus  have  these  exalted  peraonages,  not  a&ove  the  practice  of 
labor  and  eicertion,  set  an  example  to  all  men,  with  a  view  to 
leading  the  millions  of  their  subjects  to  attend  to  their  essential 
interests." 

In  the  work  published  by  Imperial  authority,  entitled  "Illua- 
3  of  Husbandry  and  Weaving',"  there  are  numerous 


•  The  drawing,  plate  I.  (Frontispiece)  ii  a  faithful  copy  of  a  loom  repre 
B  Ibia  cariooa  work.  For  thia  repmentatiou  of  a  Chincoe  wpaviog  engi 
wall  ■■  (ereral  tnuulatioiu.  explaualory  of  Ihe  ailk -manufacture,  &c.,  we  i 
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wood-cuts,  accompanied  by  letter-press  explanatory  of  the  dif> 
ferent  processes  of  farming  and  the  silk-manu&cture.  The 
former  head  is  confined  to  the  production  of  rice,  the  sta[de  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  proceeds  from  the  ploughing  of  the  land  to 
the  packing  of  the  grain ;  the  latter  details  all  the  oporalionB 
connected  with  planting  the  mulberry  and  gathering  its  leaves, 
up  to  the  final  weaving  of  the  silk. 

The  mulberry-tree  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Chd-kiang,  which 
province,  together  with  the  only  three  others  that  produce  fine 
silk,  namely,  Kiang-n&n,  Woo-p^,  and  Sze-chuen,  is  crocscd  by 
the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude.  Ch6-kiang  is  a  country 
highly  alluvial,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  with 
a  climate  that  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  latitude  as 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  mil  is  manured 
with  mud,  dug  firom  the  rivers,  assisted  ¥dth  ashes  or  dung; 
and  the  spaces  between  the  trees  are  generally  filled  with  mil- 
lety  puke,  or  other  articles  of  food.  The  time  for  pruning  the 
young  trees,  so  as  to  produce  fine  leafy  shoots,  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  About  four  eyes  are  left  on  every 
shoot,  and  care  is  taken  that  the  branches  be  properly  thinned, 
with  a  view  to  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  leaves.  In 
gathering  these,  they  make  use  of  steps,  as  the  young  trees 
could  not  support  a  ladder,  and  would  besides  be  injured  in  their 
branches  by  the  use  of  one.  The  trees,  with  tlieir  fdiage,  are 
carefully  watched,  and  the  mischiefs  of  insects  prevented  by 
the  use  of  various  applications,  among  which  are  some  essen- 
tial oils. 

The  young  trees  of  course  suffer  by  being  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  and  this  is  an  additioiial 
reason  for  renewing  them  after  a  certain  time.  They  endeav- 
or in  part  to  counteract  the  evil  effect,  by  priming  and  lop- 
ping the  tree,  so  as  to  diminish  the  wood  when  the  leaves  have 

debted  to  Walter  Lowry,  Esq.,  Sec.  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mi»> 
moDM  in  this  city ;  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  copy  it  from  the  original  plate, 
forming  a  part  of  the  interesting  work  above  referred  to,  which  is  composed  of 
•erenty-five  volumes,  and  was,  as  we  undemtand,  presented  to  the  Bovd  by  a 
New  York  merchant.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  extremely  beautiful,  reflect- 
ing the  highest  credit  upon  the  artisans  of  the  "  Celestial  Empire." 
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been  gathered.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe  how  soon 
a  tree  in  those  climates  will  recover  its  leaves  in  the  summer  or 
autumn,  after  having  been  entirely  stripped  of  them  by  a  ty- 
phoon or  hurricane.  Fresh  plants  are  procured  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  sometimes  from  seed.  When  the  trees  grow  too 
old  for  the  production  of  the  finest  leaves,  and  show  a  greater 
tendency  tQ  fixuting,  they  are  either  removed  or  so  cut  and 
managed  as  to  produce  jroong  branches. 

The  principal  object,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  is  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  young  and  healthy  leaves 
without  fruit  For  this  reason  the  trees  are  not  allowed  to  es- 
ceed  a  certain  age  and  height.  They  are  planted  on  the  plan 
ot  a  quincunx*,  and  said  to  be  in  perfection  in  about  three 
3rears. 

Mr.  Barrow,  who  observed  the  management  of  the  trees  and 
silk-worms  in  ChS-kiang,  confirms  the  usual  Chinese  accounts, 
by  saying  that "  the  houses  in  which  the  worms  are  reared  are 
fdaced  generaUy  in  the  centre  of  each  plantation,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  every  kind  of 
n<Hse ;  experience  having  taught  them  that  a  sudden  shout,  or 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  is  destructive  of  the  young  worms.  A 
whole  brood  has  sometimes  perished  from  the  effects  of  a  thun- 
der-storm." 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  care  required  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  worms  may  be  formed  from  the  following  ex- 
tract, taken  from  the  Chinese  work  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  diapter. 

^  The  place  where  their  habitation  is  built  must  be  retired, 
free  fix)m  noise,  smells,  and  disturbances  of  every  kind.  The 
least  fright,  makes  great  impressions  on  these  sensitive  crea- 
tures ;  even  the  barking  of  dogs,  (Sec.,  is  capable  of  throwing 
them  into  the  utmost  disorder. 

For  the  purpose  of  paying  them  every  attention  an  affection- 
ate mother  is  provided,  who  is  careful  to  supply  their  wants ; 

*  In  gardenings  the  quincunx  order  is  a  plantation  of  trees  disposed  in  a 
•qnare,  consisting  of  five  trees,  one  at  each  comer  and  a  fifth  in  the  centre,  which 
order  repeated  indefinitely,  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood,  viewed  by  an  angle  of 
Uie  square  or  parallelogram,  presents  equal  or  parallel  alleys. 

16 
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she  is  called  Isan-mon,  '  mother  of  the  worms.'  She  takes 
possessioQ  of  the  chamber,  but  not  before  she  has  washed  her- 
self and  put  on  clean  clothes,  which  have  not  the  least  reput 
fldve  smell ;  she  must  not  have  eaten  anjrthing  immediately  be- 
fore, or  handled  any  wild  succory,  the  smell  of  which  b  very 
prejudicial.  She  must  be  clothed  in  a  plain  habit,  without  any 
liqing,  that  she  may  be  more  sensible  of  the  warmtb  of  the 
place,  and  accordingly  increase  or  lessen  the  fire.  She  must 
also  carefully  avoid  making  a  smoke  or  raising  a  dust  ^diich 
would  also  be  offensive." 

•  Silk-worms  require  to  be  carefully  humored  before  the  time 
of  casting  their  slough.  Every  day  is  to  them  a  year,  having 
in  a  manner,  the  four  seasons ;  the  morning  being  the  Spring; 
the  middle  of  the  day :  Summer ;  the  evening :  Autumn ;  .and 
the  night.  Winter. 

The  chambers  are  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  ar- 
tificial heat  when  necessary.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  sheets 
of  paper  on  which  the  eggs  have  been  laid ;  and  the  hatching 
is  either  retarded  or  advanced,  by  the  application  of  cdd  or  beat 
according  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  time  the  simultaneous  exit 
of  the  young  worms  exactly  to  the  period  when  the  tender 
spring-leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  most  fit  for  their  nourishment 

They  proportion  the  food  very  exactly  to  the  young  worms 
by  weighing  the  leaves,  which  in  the  first  instance  are  cut,  but 
as  the  insects  become  larger,  are  given  to  them  whole.  The 
greatest  precautions  being  observed  in  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  apartments.  The  worms  are  fed  upon  a  species  of 
small  hurdles  of  basket-work,  strewed  with  leaves,  which  are 
constantly  shifted  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  the  insects  readily 
moving  off  to  a  fresh  hurdle  with  new  leaves,  as  the  scent  at- 
tracts them.  In  proportion  to  their  growth,  room,  is  afforded  to 
them  by  increasing  the  number  of  these  hurdles,  the  worms  of 
one  being  shifted  to  three,  then  to  six,  and  so  on  until  they  at- 
tain their  greatest  size.  When  they  have  cast  their  several 
skins,  reached  their  greatest  size,  and  assumed  a  tranqiarent 
yellowish  color,  they  are  removed  to  places  divided  into  con^part- 
ments,  preparatory  to  casting  forth  their  silken  filaments. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  after  the  commencement  of  this  op- 
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eration,  the  cocoons  are  complete,  and  it  now  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  them  in  hand  before  the  pup6&  turn  into  mothsy 
which  would  immediately  bore  their  way  out,  and  spoil  the  co- 
coons. When  a  certain  number,  therefore,  have  been  laid  aside 
for  the  sake  of  future  eggs,  the  chrysalides  are  killed  by  being 
placed  in  jars  under  layers  of  salt  and  leaves,  with  a  complete 
exdusion  of  air.  They  are  subsequently  placed  in  moderately 
warm  water,  which  dissdves  the  glutinous  substance  that  binds 
the  silk  together,  and  the  filament  is  wound  off  upon  reels. 
This  is  put  up  in  bundles  of  a  certain  size  and  weight,  and 
either  becomes  an  article  of  merchandise  under  the  name  of 
'^  raw  silk,"  or  is  subjected  to  the  loom,  and  manufactured  into 
various  stuffs,  for  home  or  foreign  consumption.  The  Chinese 
notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  their  looms  (see  frontispiece), 
will  imitate  exactly  the  newest  and  most  elegant  patterns  from 
France.  They  particularly  excel  in  the  production  of  damasks^ 
figuredrsatins,  and  embroidery.  Their  crape  has  never  yet 
been  perfectly  imitated ;  and  they  make  a  species  of  washing 
silk,  called  at  Canton  '^  ponge,"  which,  the  longer  it  is  used,  the 
softer  it  becomes. 

The  Chinese  have  from  time  immemorial  been  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  embroideries  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  the  art  was  not  originally  introduced  into  Europe  by 
them,  through  the  Persians. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  raising  of  the 
tnulberry-tree  should  first  engage  the  attention  of  the  cultiva- 
tor, since' its  leaves  form  the  almost  exclusive  nourishment  of 
the  silk-worm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should  in  a 
work  of  this  description  enter  more  fully  into  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree.  This  has  already  been  so  ably  done  by 
Jonathan  Cobb,  Esq.  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  Dr.  Pascalis  of  New 
York,  Judge  Comstock  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  E.  P.  Roberts, 
Esq.  of  Baltimore,  as  to  leave  no  stone  unturned,  or  any  want 
upon  the  subject. 

In  such  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire  where  the  climate  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  practice,  and  where  alone,  most  probably,  the 
silk-worm  is  indigenous,  it  remains  at  liberty,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  its  native  mulberry-tree,  and  going  through  all  its  mu- 
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tations  among  the  branches,  uncontrolled  by  the  hand  and  ub- 
assiflted  by  the  cares  of  man.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  silken 
balls  have  been  constructed,  they  are  appropriated  by  the  uni- 
versal usurper,  who  spares  only  the  few  required  to  rqKodooe 
their  numbers,  and  thus  funush  him  with  successive  harvests*. 
This  silk,  the  spontaneous  offering  of  nature,  is  not,  however, 
equal  in  fineness  to  that  produced  by  worms  under  didter,  and 
whose  [Mogressions  are  influenced  by  careful  management 
Much  attention  is,  therefore,  bestowed  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
artificial  rearing  of  silk-worms.  One  of  their  principal  cut», 
is  to  prevent  the  too  early  hatching  of  the  eggs,  to  which  the 
nature  cf  the  climate  so  strongly  disposes  them.  The  mode 
of  insuring  the  requisite  delay,  is,  to  cause  the  moth  to  depoot 
her  eggs  on  large  sheets  of  paper :  these,  immediately  i^mq 
their  production,  are  suspended  from  a  beam  in  the  room,  while 
the  windows  are  opened  to  expose  them  to  the  air.  In  a  few 
dajTS  the  papers  are  taken  down  and  rolled  loosely  up  with  the 
eggs  inside,  in  which  form  they  are  again  hung  during  the 
remainder  of  the  smnmer  and  autumn.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  they  are  immersed  in  cold  water  wherein  a  small  por- 
tion of  salt  has  been  dissolved.  In  this  state  the  eggs  are  left 
during  two  days ;  and  on  being  taken  from  the  salt  and  water 
are  first  hung  to  dry,  and  then  rolled  up  rather  more  tightly 
than  before,  each  sheet  of  paper  being  thereafter  inclosed  in  a 


*  Mods.  Marteloy  of  Montpelier,  who  made  many  experiments  apoo  the  rear- 
ing of  silk -worms,  presented  a  memorial  upon  the  subject  to  the  French  miniilM't 
in  compliance  with  whose  reconmiendation,  a  few  silk  growers  of  Lanfoedoe 
caused  an  experiment  to  be  publicly  made  in  the  open  air,  in  the  garden  bekag* 
ing  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Montpelier.  The  whole  was  placed  under  the 
tion  of  Mons.  Marteloy,  who  had  1200  livres  assigned  to  him  to  defray  the 
sary  expenses.  The  experiment  succeeded  perfectly.  This  was  in  1761  la 
the  following  year  a  second  trial  was  made,  and  1800  livres  were  set  apait  far 
the  expenses.  Owing,  however,  to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  sesMm,  this  ex- 
periment failed  entirely,  the  heavy  and  mcessant  rains  makmg  it  impoMibIs  Is 
keep  the  food  of  the  worms  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state.  The  rearing  of  silk-i 
in  the  open  air  was  not  again  attempted  in  that  quarter ;  hot  the  partial 
led  to  the  adoption  among  cultivators  of  a  better  H}*8tcm  of  ventilation,  and  the 
production  of  silk  was  about  this  time  very  much  extended  throagboot 
doc — 06s.  on  the  Culture  of  Silk,  by  A.  STKraunoN. 
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sqiarate  earthen  vesBel.  Some  persons,  who  are  exceedingly 
particular  in  their  processes,  use  a  lye  made  of  mulberry-tree 
ashes,  and  place  the  eggs  likewise,  during  some  minutes,  on 
snow-water. 

These  processes  appear  efficacious  for  checking  the  hatching, 
until  the  expanding  leaves  of  the  mulberry-tree  give  notice  to 
the  silk-worm-rearer  that  he  may  take  measures  for  bringing 
forth  his  brood.  For  this  purpose  the  rdb  of  paper  are  taken 
from  the  earthen  vessels,  and  hung  up  towards  the  sun,  the 
ode  to  which  the  eggs  adhere  being  turned  from  its  rays,  by 
being  placed  inside,  and  thus  allowing  the  heat  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  them  through  the  paper.  In  the  evening  the  sheets  are 
rolled  closely  up  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation.  The  same 
proceeding  is  repeated  on  the  following  day,  when  the  eggs  as- 
sume a  gmyish  color.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after 
a  similar  exposure,  they  are  found  to  be  of  a  much  darker  color, 
neariy  approaching  to  black ;  and  the  following  morning,  on 
the  paper  being  unrolled,  they  are  covered  with  worms.  In  the 
higher  latitudes  the  Chinese  have  recourse  to  the  heat  of  stoves, 
in  order  to  promote  the  simultaneous  hatching  of  the  eggs. 

The  apartments  in  which  the  worms  are  kept  stand  in  dry 
ntuations,  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  apart  from  all  noise,  which 
IS  thought  to  be  annoying  to  the  worms,  especially  when  they 
are  young.  The  rooms  are  made  very  close,  but  adequate 
means  of  ventilation  provided :  the  doors  being  open  to  the 
south.  Each  chamber  is  provided  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of 
fiumes,  ptaced  one  above  the  other.  On  these  frames,  rush 
hurdles  are  ranged ;  upon  which  the  worms  are  fed  through 
their  five  ages.  A  uniform  degree  of  heat  is  constantly  pre- 
served, either  by  means  of  stoves  placed  in  the  comers  of  the 
apartments,  or  by  chafing-dishes  which  from  time  to  time  are 
carried  up  and  down  the  room.  Flame  and  smoke  being  al- 
ways carefully  avoided :  cow-dung  dried  in  the  sim  is  preferred 
by  the  Chinese  to  all  othei  kinds  of  fuel  for  tins  purpose. 

The  most  unremitting  attention  is  paid  to  the  wants  of  the 
worms,  which  are  fed  night  and  day.  On  their  being  hatched 
they  are  fiimished  with  forty  meals  for  the  first  day,  thirty  are 
given  on  the  second  day,  and  fewer  on  and  after  the  third. 
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The  Chinese  believe  that  the  growth  of  silk-worms  is  aooet 
erated,  and  their  success  promoted  by  the  abundance  of  iheir 
food,  and  therefore,  in  cloudy  and  damp  weather,  when  the 
insects  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
their  appetites  are  stimulated  by  a  wisp  of  very  dry  straw  bejng 
lighted  and  held  over  them,  thus  causing  the  cdd  and  damp 
air  to  be  dissipated. 

The  Chinese  calculate  that  the  same  number  of  insedi 
which  would,  if  they  had  attained  the  full  size  in  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  days,  produce  twenty-five  ounces  of  rilk,  would 
give  only  twenty  ounces  if  their  growth  occupied  twenty-ogfat 
days,  and  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  days.  In  order,  therefine,  to 
accelerate  their  growth,  they  supply  them  ynth  firesh  food  e?eij 
half-hour  during  the  first  day  of  their  existence,  and  then  grad- 
ually reduce  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  g^ow  older. 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked  as  a  &ct  unnoticed  in  Natural  The- 
ology, that  the  substance  on  which  this  valuable  catefpflhr 
feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry-tree ;  and  Providence,  as  if  to 
ensure  the  continuance. of  this  useful  species,  has  so  ordained 
it  that  no  other  insect  will  partake  of  the  same  food ;  thus  en- 
suring a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinster. 

Many  persons  believe  that  light  is  injurious  to  silk-worms , 
but,  so  far  from  this  opinion  being  correct,  the  opposite  belief 
would  probably  be  nearer  to  the  truth.  In  its  native  state^  the 
insect  is  of  course  exposed  to  light,  and  suffers  no  inconvenience 
on  that  account ;  and  it  has  been  observed  by  one  who  gave 
much  attention  to  the  subject  (Count  Dandolo),  that  in  his 
establishment,  "  on  the  side  on  which  the  sun  shone  direcdy 
on  the  hurdles,  the  silk-worms  were  stronger  and  more  numer- 
ous than  in  those  places  where  the  edge  of  the  wicker  huidk 
formed  a  shade."  The  obscurity  wherein  the  apartments  are 
usually  kept  has  a  very  pernicious  infiuence  on  the  air :  the 
food  of  the  worms  emits  in  light  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  while  in 
darkness  it  exhales  carbonic  acid  gas,  unfit  for  respiratioD. 
This  well-known  fact  occurs  alike  with  all  leaves  similarly 
circumstanced*.     To  the  bad  e0ects  thus  arising  fi:-om  the  ex- 

*  «  There  is  in  the  order  of  nature  a  certain  and  rery  lorpriiing  fact ; 
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elusion  of  the  sun's  rays,  another  evil  is  added  by  the  nature 
of  the  artificial  lights  employed,  being  such  as  still  further  to 
vitiate  the  air. 

An  almost  incredible  quantity  of  fluid  is  constantly  disen- 
gaged by  evapcnration  from  the  bodies  of  the  insects ;  and  if 
means  be  not  taken  to  disperse  this  as  it  is  produced,  another 
cause  of  unwholesomeness  in  the  air  arises.  Noticing  this, 
Count  Dandolo  observes,  "  This  series  of  causes  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  air  which  the  worms  must  inhale,  may  be  termed 
a  continual  conspiracy  against  their  health  and  life ;  and  their 
resisting  it,  and  living  throughout  shows  them  to  have  great 
strength  of  constitution." 

In  seven  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  cocoons  they 
are  cdlected  in  heaps ;  those  which  are  designed  to  continue 

the  leaTM  of  yegeUbles  are  struck  by  the  sun's  rays,  they  exhale  an  immense 
quantity  of  vital  air  necessary  to  the  life  of  animals,  and  which  they  consume  by 


**  These  same  leaves  in  the  shade  as  well  as  in  darkness  exhale  an  immense 
qoMntitf  of  mephitic  or  fixed  air,  which  cannot  be  inhaled  without  destruction  of 
life. 

**  This  influence  of  the  sun  does  not  cease  even  when  the  leaf  has  been  recently 
gathered ;  on  the  contrary,  in  darkness,  gathered  leavtt  will  exhale  a  still  greater 
quantity  of  mephitic  air. 

**  Place  one  ounce  of  fresh  mulberry  leaves  in  a  wide -necked  bottle  of  the  sizo 
of  a  Paris  pint,  containing  two  pounds  of  liquid  ;  expose  this  bottle  to  the  sun  ; 
aboot  an  hour  afterwards,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  sun,  reverse  the  bottle 
and  introdnoe  a  lighted  taper  in  it ;  this  done,  the  light  will  become  brighter, 
whiter,  and  larger,  which  proves  that  the  vital  air  contained  in  the  bottle  has  in- 
craaaed  by  that  which  has  disengaged  itself  from  the  leaves :  to  demonstrate  this 
phenomenon  more  clearly,  a  taper  may  be  put  in  a  similar  bottle,  that  only  con- 
tains  the  air  which  has  entered  into  it  by  its  being  uncorked.  Shortly  after  the 
fint  experiment,  water  will  be  found  in  the  bottle  which  contained  the  mulberry 
leaves ;  this  water,  evaporating  from  the  leaves  by  means  of  the  heat,  hangs  on 
the  sides,  and  runs  to  the  bottom  when  cooling ;  the  leaves  appear  more  or  less 
withered  and  dry  according  to  the  liquid  they  have  lost.  In  another  similar  hot- 
tie  place  an  ounce  of  leaves,  and  cork  it  exactly  like  the  former ;  place  it  in  ob- 
aeoiityi-  either  m  a  box,  or  wrap  it  in  cloths,  in  short,  so  as  totally  to  exclude 
fight ;  about  two  hours  after,  open  the  bottle,  and  put  either  a  lighted  taper  or  a 
■naU  bird  into  it ;  the  candle  will  go  out,  and  the  bird  will  perish,  as  if  they  had 
been  plunged  into  water,  which  demonstrate  that  in  darkness  the  leaves  have 
exhaled  mephitic  air,  while  in  the  sun  they  exhaled  vital  air." — Count  Danuo- 
LO^s  Tre€ti$e  on  the  Art  of  Rearing  SUk-womu,  p.  144. 
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the  breed  being  first  selected  and  set  apart  on  hurdles^  in  & 
dry  and  airy  situation.  The  next  care,  is  to  destroy  the  vitat 
ity  of  the  chrysalides  in  those  balls  which  are  to  be  reeled. 
The  most  approved  method  of  performing  this,  is  to  fill  large 
earthen  vessels  with  cocoons,  in  layers,  throwing  in  one-fortielh 
part  of  their  weight  of  salt  upon  each  layer,  covering  the  whole 
with  large  dry  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  water-lilly,  and 
then  closely  stopping  the  mouths  of  the  vessels.  In  reeling 
their  silk  the  Chinese  separate  the  thick  and  dark  from  the 
long  and  gUttering  white  cocoons,  as  the  produce  of  the  fermer 
is-inferior. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Ure  for  the  two  following  artidet 
{extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society^  for  Jmr 
uarp,  1837),  on  wild  silk-worms.  The  first  article  is  bam  the 
pen  of  Thomas  Hugon,  a  resident  of  Nowgong,  and  relates  to 
wild  silk-worms  of  Assam. 

'^  The  Assamese  select  for  breeding,  such  cocoons  only  as  have 
been  begun  to  be  formed  in  the  largest  number  on  the  same 
day,  usually  the  second  or  third  after  the  conmiencement ; 
those  which  contain  males  being  distinguishable  by  a  moie 
pointed  end.  They  are  put  in  a  closed  basket  suspended  from 
the  roof ;  the  moths,  as  they  come  forth,  having  room  to  move 
about,  at  the  expiration  of  a  day,  the  females  (known  only  by 
their  large  body)  are  taken  out,  and  tied  to  small  udsps  of 
thatching-straw,  selected  always  from  over  the  hearth,  its  dark- 
ened color  being  thought  more  acceptable  to  the  insect.  If  out 
of  a  batch,  there  should  be  but  few  males  ;  the  wisps  wiili  the 
females  tied  to  them  are  exposed  outside  at  night ;  and  the 
males  thrown  away  in  the  neighborhood,  find  their  way  to 
them.  These  wisps  are  hung  upon  a  string  tied  across  the 
roof,  to  keep  them  from  vermin.  The  eggs  laid  after  the  first 
three  days,  are  said  to  produce  weak  worms.  The  wisps  arc 
taken  out  morning  and  evening,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
in  ten  days  after  being  laid,  a  few  of  them  are  hatched.  The 
wisps  being  then  hung  up  to  the  tree,  the  young  worms  find 
their  way  to  the  leaves.  The  ant,  whose  bite  is  fatal  to  the 
worm  in  its  early  stages,  is  destroyed  by  rubbing  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  with  molasses,  and  tying  dead  fish  and  toads  to  it,  to 
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attract  theBe  rapaciouB  insects  in  large  numbers,  when  they  are 
destroyed  with  fire ;  a  process  which  needs  to  be  repeated  seve- 
ral times.  The  ground  under  the  trees  is  also  well  cleared,  to 
render  it  easy  to  pick  up  and  replace  the  worms  which  fedl 
down.  They  are  prevented  from  coming  to  the  ground,  by 
tying  fresh  plantain-leaves  round  the  tnmk,  over  whose  slip- 
pery sur&ce  they  cannot  crawl;  and  then  transferred  from 
exhausted  trees  to  fresh  ones,  on  bamboo  platters  tied  to  long 
poles.  The  worms  require  to  be  constantly  watched  and  pro- 
tected from  the  depredaticms  of  both  day  and  night  birds,  as 
well  as  rats  and  other  vermin.  During  their  moultings,  they 
remain  on  the  branches;  but  when  about 'beginning  to  spin, 
they  come  down  the  trunk,  and  being  stopped  by  the  plantain- 
ieaves,  are  there  collected  in  baskets,  which  are  afterwards  put 
under  bunches  of  dry  leaves,  suspended  from  the  roof^  into 
which  the  worms  crawl,  and  form  their  cocoons — several  being 
clustered  together :  this  accident,  owing  to  the  practice  of  crowd- 
ing the  worms,  which  is  most  injudicious,  rendering  it  impos- 
able  to  wind  oflf  their  silk  iu  continuous  threads,  as  in  the  fila- 
tures of  Italy,  France,  and  even  Bengal.  The  silk  is,  therefore, 
spun  like  flax,  instead  of  being  unwound  in  single  filaments. 
After  four  days  the  proper  cocoons  are  selected  for  the  next 
breed,  and  the  rest  are  reeled.  The  total  duration  of  a  breed 
varies  from  sixty  to  seventy  days ;  divided  into  the  following 
periods: — 

Foot  monltingi,  with  one  day's  illnen  attending  each,  -  -  20 
From  fourth  moulting  to  beginning  of  cocoon,  '  -  -  •  •  10 
In  the  cocoon  20,  aa  a  moth  6,  hatching  of  egga  10,  -     -     -     36 

6G 

^'  On  being  tapped  with  the  finger,  the  body  renders  a  hollow 
sound ;  the  quality  of  which  shows  whether  they  have  come 
down  for  want  of  leaves  on  the  tree,  or  from  their  having  ceas- 
ed feeding. 

^  As  the  chrysalis  is  not  soon  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
the  cocoons  are  put  on  stages,  covered  with  leaves,  and  exposed 
to  the  hot  air  from  grass  burned  under  them ;  they  are  next 
for  about  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  potash,  made  fix^m 

17 
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icinerated  rice-stalks ;  then  taken  out  and  put  on  a  cloth  folded 
over  them  to  keep  them  warm.  The  floss  being  removed  by 
hand,  they  are  then  thrown  into  a  basin  of  hot  water  to  be  un 
wound ;  which  is  done  in  a  very  rude  and  wasteful  way. 

"  The  plantations  for  the  mooga  silk-worm  in  Lower  Aasam, 
amount  to  6000  acres,  besides  what  the  forests  contain ;  and 
yield  1500  maunds  of  84  lbs.  each  per  annum.  Upper  Assam 
is  more  productive. 

"  The  cocoon  of  the  Koutkuri  mooga  is  of  the  size  of  a 
fowl's  egg.  It  is  a  wild  species,  and  affords  filaments  muck 
valued  for  fishing-lines. 

<'  The  Arrindffy  or  Eria  worm,  and  moth,  is  reared  over  a 
great  part  of  Hindostan,  but  entirely  within  doors.  It  is  led 
principally  on  the  Hera^  or  Palma  christi  leaves,  and  gives 
sometimes  12  broods  of  spun  silk  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it 
affords  a  fibre  which  looks  rough  at  first;  but  when  woven, 
becomes  soft  and  silky,  after  repeated  washings.  The  poorest 
people  are  clothed  with  stuff  made  of  it,  which  is  so  durable  as 
to  descend  from  mother  to  daughter.  The  cocoons  are  put  in 
a  close  basket,  and  hung  up  in  the  house,  out  of  reach  (A  rats 
and  insects.  When  the  moths  come  forth,  they  are  allowed  to 
move  about  in  the  basket  for  twenty-four  hours ;  after  which 
the  females  are  tied  lo  long  reeds  or  canes,  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  to  each,  and  then  hung  up  in  the  house.  Of  the  eggs 
that  are  laid  the  first  three  days,  about  200,  only  are  kept; 
then  tied  up  for  seed.  When  a  few  of  the  worms  are  hatched, 
the  cloths  are  put  on  small  bamboo  platters  hung  up  in  the 
house,  in  which  they  are  fed  with  tender  leaves.  After  the 
second  moulting,  they  are  removed  to  bunches  of  leaves  sus- 
pended above  the  ground,  beneath  which  a  mat  is  laid  to  re- 
ceive them  when  they  fall.  When  they  cease  to  feed,  they  are 
thrown  into  basketsfuU  of  dry  leaves,  among  which  they  form 
their  cocoons,  two  or  three  being  often  discovered  joined  to- 
gether. 

"  The  Satumia  trifenestrata  has  a  yellow  cocoon  of  a  re- 
markably silky  lustre.  It  lives  on  the  soom-tree  in  Assam,  but 
seems  not  to  be  much  used." 

The  second  article  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Heifer,  upcHi  those 
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wild  silk-wonns  which  are  indigenous  to  India.  Besides  the 
Bombyx  mori^  the  Doctor  enumerates  the  fdlowing  seven  spe- 
cies, formerly  unknown : — 1.  "  The  wild  silk-worm  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces,  a  moth  not  larger  than  the  Bombyx  marV  2. 
^'The  Joree  silk-worm  of  Assam,  Bombyx  religiosOj  which 
spins  a  cocoon  of  a  fine  filament,  with  much  lustre.  It  Eves 
upon  the  pipul  tree  {FHcus  religiosa\  whidi  abounds  in  India, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  turned  to  account  in  breediiig  tfak 
valuable  moth."  3.  <-  Satumia  Mhetica,  which  inhabits  the 
cassia  mountains  in  Silhet  and  Dacca,  where  its  hige  ooeooos 
are  spun  into  silk."  4.  <<  A  still  larger  Saturmoj  one  of  the 
greatest  moths  in  existence,  measuring  ten  inches  bam  the  one 
end  of  the  wing  to  the  other* ;  observed  bjr  Mr.  Grant,  in 
Chirra  punjee.^  5.  <<  Satumia  paphioj  or  the  Tinwrh  dk- 
worm,  is  the  most  common  of  the  native  species,  and  famisfaei 
the  cloth  usually  worn  by  Europeans  in  India.  It  has  not 
hitherto  been  domesticated,  but  millions  of  its  cocoons  are  an- 
nually collected  in  the  jungles,  and  brought  to  the  aSk  hdoheg 
near  Calcutta  and  Bhagelpur.  It  feeds  most  commonly  oo  the 
hair-tree  {Zizyphus  jujuba),  but  it  prefers  the  Terminalia  al- 
o/a,  or  Assam  tree,  and  the  Bombax  heptaphyllum.  li  is  caB- 
ed  Koutkuri  mooga^  in  Assam.^  6.  ^  Another  Satumia^  twm 
the  neighborhood  of  ComercoDy."  7.  ^*  Salumia  aJtmamewnM^ 
with  a  cocoon  of  a  yellow-brown  color,  different  from  aO  otbersi, 
called  mooga,  in  Assam ;  which,  although  it  can  \tt  rtsu^  m 
houses,  thrives  best  in  the  open  air  upon  trees!,  of  w\arh  m^tn 
different  kinds  afford  it  food.  The  MazaniuMry  m^^fpga^  whkh 
feeds  on  the  Adakoory  tree,  produces  a  fine  nlk,  whkh  k  finally 
white,  and  fetches  50  per  cent  more  than  the  fkwn  rjtUnt/L 
The  trees  of  the  first  year's  growth  produce  by  hr  ii^i  n0M 
valuable  cocoons.  The  mooga  which  inha^jiUi  the  m^Mn-U^^ 
is  found  principally  in  the  forests  of  the  pbiiiK,  and  in  iit^.  ril' 
lages.  The  tree  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  jrields  ttir^se  €ff^ 
of  leaves  in  the  year.  The  silk  is  of  a  ligfit  ikfrn  e^A^,  and 
ranks  next  in  value  to  the  Mazankoory.  Tliere  are  n^enerafly 
five  breeds  of  mooga  worms  in  the  year;  1.  In  January  and 


•  See  pi  40     Ako  p.  S4.  (Mto  •> 
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February ;  2.  In  May  and  June ;  3.  In  June  and  July ;  4.  In 
August  and  September ;  5.  In  October  and  November ;  the  first 
and  last  being  the  most  valuable." 

Dr.  Anderson  informs  us,  that  in  Madras  the  silk-worm  goes 
through  all  its  evolutions  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-two  days. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  saving  of  time,  and  eonsequendy 
labor,  is  the  only  econcmiy  resulting  from  the  acceleration ;  as 
the  insects  consume  as  much  food  during  their  shorter  period  of 
life,  as  is  assigned  to  the  longer-lived  silk-worms  of  Europe. 

We  extract  the  following  paper,  with  slight  anendatxMis, 
fix>m  Ellsworth's  Report  of  the  Patent  Office  for  the  year  1844^ 
being  a  communication  fix)m  Dr.  Stebbins  of  Nortfaamptoii, 
Mass*.,  to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturalist,  as  having 
some  bearing  upon  the  present  subject. 

'^  As  requested,  I  forward  you  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Gill's  cm- 
die  for  feeding  silk-worms,  (It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  give 
a  drawing  of  it  in  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  chiefly 
intended  for  the  general  reader,  and  besides,  this  machine 
is  already  sufficiently  known  to  silk  culturists.)  I  have  five 
patches  of  mulberry,  (in  all,  ten  or  twelve  acres,)  two  paroek 
of  which  you  have  seen.  The  one  adjoining  my  garden,  by 
estimation,  may  furnish  foliage  sufficient  for  a  million  and 
a  half  of  worms.  The  mulberries  consist  of  the  white,  black, 
alpine,  broosa,  moretta,  alata,  multicaulis,  Asiatic,  and  large- 
leaf  Canton.  The  two  latter  I  prefer  for  my  own  use — 
the  Canton  for  early  feeding  with  foliage,  and  the  Asiastic  for 
branch  feeding.  The  Canton  is  highly  approved  of  for  fMrodu- 
cing  heavy  and  firm  cocoons,  which,  by  competent  testimony 
and  experiments,  have  been  found  in  &vor  of  the  Canton  feed 
as  five  to  eight,  and  is  the  true  species  used  by  the  Chinese, 
as  testified  by  a  resident  Missionary',  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Bridg- 
man,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Parker,  while  on  his  late  visit 
to  the  United  States.  I  consider  the  peanut  variety  of  worms 
the  best  for  producing  the  most  silk  of  a  good  quality. 

"  From  an  elevated  plat  near  my  cocoonery,  you  had  a  view 
of  our  extensive  meadows  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ho- 

•  Sm  Chapter  XIII.  p.  311. 
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lyoke.  My  cocoonery  you  have  examined^  with  its  fixtures  for 
feeding  silk-worms — the  mode  of  open  feeding,  ventilator,  and 
ventilating  cradles.  Since  you  left,  the  whole  has  been  com- 
(deted,  with  hammocks  suspended  over  the  cradles,  easily  put  in 
motion,  and  so  constructed  that  no  offal  can  drop  into  the  cradles 
beneath,  nor  interfere  with  the  rocking  motion  or  winding ;  the 
arrangement  is  much  admired,  and  estimated  to  accommodate 
half  a  million  of  worms,  or  more,  to  be  fed  simultaneously. 
About  half  of  the  cocoonery  has  hurdles  of  lattice  work,  cover- 
ed in  part  with  gauze  netting  four  feet  wide  and  the  same 
number  of  tiers  in  height  The  cocoonery  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  open  on  the  sides,  ends,  and  rooij  to  admit  a  free 
circulation  of  pure  air.    The  flooring  is  the  natural  earth. 

"  The  past  winter  has  been  uncommonly  severe  on  grape-vines 
and  fruit ;  forest  and  mulberry  trees ;  the  Asiatic  I  found  the 
most  hardy  of  any  other,  and  the  Canton  the  earliest  in  foliage. 
On  the  21st  and  22d  of  May  there  were  severe  frosts,  destroy- 
ing garden  vegetables,  and  injuring  some  early  mulberry  foliage; 
added  to  this,  ice  was  formed  in  many  places.  The  accounts 
from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  so  disastrous  as  to  delay 
early  feeding ;  while  in  Northampton,  June  14,  at  one  of  my 
plantations,  you  saw  silk-worms  in  the  act  of  winding,  and 
others  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness.  On  the  day  of  your  de- 
parture, I  received  a  letter  from  a  distant  silk  grower,  a  staunch 
promoter  of  the  one  early  and  open  crop  system,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unpropitious  season  and  condition  of  his  trees,  he 
would  delay  fetching  out  his  worms  until  the  last  of  June,  and 
then  make  his  great  effort  upon  one  crop. 

^  To  provide  against  premature  hatching  of  silk-worms,  or  the 
disaster  of  an  early  frost,  it  is  advisable  to  have  foliage  gathered 
and  dried  the  year  preceding;  which,  being  pulverized  and 
moistened  with  water,  may  be  given  to  the  worms  until  new 
fidiage  appears ;  and  they  will  eat  it  freely. 

"  To  obtain  the  most  and  best  foliage  of  the  mulberry,  it  will 
be  necessary  every  Spring  to  cut  or  head  them  down  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  and  preserve  the  stalks  for 
bark-silk.  I  have  a  quantity  of  them  saved  with  bark  peeled 
from  the  large  Asiatics  to  be  used  for  making  bark-silkj  in  ad* 
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dition  to  a  quantity  of  mulberry-leaves  preserved  for  making 
paper.  The  whole  process,  although  not  carried  out,  as  yet,  in 
this  country,  with  either,  has  been  successfully  accom[^hed  in 
France,  from  proof  shown  by  M.  Frassinet.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  have  it  tested  here,  by  subjecting  both  stalk  and  peded 
bark  to  the  operation  of  steaming  with  soap  and  water,  to  fiidl- 
itate  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the  wood,  and  the  outside 
cuticle  from  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  bark,  before  trying  the 
q)eration  of  the  brake  for  dressing,  carding,  spinning,  ice 
Should  it  prove  successful,  it  wiU  be  made  public  (See  Mr. 
Zinke's  process.  Chapter  XL).  Hopes  are  entertained  that 
what  has  been  done  may  be  done  again ;  that  Yankee  ingenu- 
ity and  perseverance  may  prove  a  match  for  foreign  cheap  la- 
bor(?). 

'<  The  present  time  has  been  called  the  age  of  invention  and 
improvement  But  if  '^  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun" 
(a  pretty  fair  illustration  of  this  assertion  of  the  wise  man — 
Tide  Ecclesiastes  i.  9,  10. — will  be  found  in  this  work.) ;  and 
if  what  is,  has  been  and  may  be  again,  then  may  we  h<^  to 
be  benefitted  by  the  reproduction  of  astonishing  results  in  all 
coming  time ;  and  even  now,  while  there  has  been  anxious  in- 
quiry for  some  easy  mode  to  separate  the  bark  of  the  mulberry 
from  the  wood,  an  historical  fact  has  been  recently  communi- 
cated(?) ;  by  which,  some  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  in 
the  year  1600,  an  accident  occurred,  which  resulted  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  handsome  fabric  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the 
mulberry,  with  the  inference  that  the  bark  had  been  previously 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  fibrous  bark  over  that  of  other  materials 
used  for  cordage*. 

"  Under  date  of  June  6, 1844, 1  have  been  favored  with  a  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  literary  insti- 
tutions of  our  country,  who  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  prog- 
ress of  silk  culture  as  follows : 

*  We  have  alrandant  testimony  that  the  most  beautiful  fabrics,  compraiiif 
wuintUi,  &c.,  as  well  as  cordage,  was  produced  from  the  bark  of  trees,  as  early 
as  the  year  412  B.  C.  So  that  Mr.  Stebbins's  "  historical  fact "  is  anticipated  by 
2012  yean !     (See  Chapten  XII.  and  XIII.  of  this  Part.) 
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'  I  am  gratified  to  find  a  renewed  and  more  general  interest 
excited  at  the  present  time.  If  this  awaking  up  to  a  scien- 
tific and  practical  consideration  of  the  subject  is  not  soon  crown- 
ed with  fflgnal  success,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  not  be  for  want  of 
enterprize  or  skiU  in  our  countrymen,  but  merely  from  the  high 
price  of  labor,  compared  with  the  scanty  wages  given  in  other 
silk-growing  countries.  Even  this  consideration  (though  it 
may  retard  for  a  while  the  complete  success  of  this  department 
of  productive  industry),  will  not  prevent  its  ultimate  triumph.' 

'^  The  above  is  the  (pinion  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  men 
of  the  age,  who,  in  early  life,  was  himself  a  silk  grower.  His 
opinion  accords  with  that  of  many  others  of  high  consideration 
in  the  United  States. 

''  While  viewing  the  flourishing  condition  of  one  of  my  mul- 
berry patches,  you  asked  with  what  it  had  been  manured  ?  and 
received  for  answer,  ashes,  and  the  deciduous  foliage.  The 
IbUage,  you  thought,  could  be  gathered  for  making  paper,  and 
answered,  that  there  would  be  sufficient  defective  foliage  left  to 
manure  the  land ;  the  foliage  is  richer  than  any  stable  manure, 
and  stable  manure  should  never  be  applied  to  the  mulberry.  I 
have  not  had  occasion  the  last  five  or  six  years  to  use  even 
ashes  as  a  manure,  but  keep  the  land  in  good  tilth  by  frequent 
hoeing.  If  you  found  these  mulberries  more  flourishing  than 
others  you  had  seen,  it  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  frequent  hoeing,  and  dressing  with  the  decayed  mulberry 
foliage. 

''  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam ;  and,  previous  to  its  being 
stocked  with  mulberry,  would  not  3neld  the  value  of  $10  in  any 
crop ;  and  now.  my  feeder  says,  if  his  worms  do  well,  he  hopes 
to  get  $800  for  the  crop !  A  part  of  this  lot  being  stocked  with 
alpine,  broosa,  and  Asiatic  mulberry,  of  6  to  10  feet  in  height, 
in  rows  3  feet  apart ;  and  having  grown  so  vigorously  as  to 
shade  each  other,  and  liable  to  have  spotted  leaves.  I  have,  in 
order  to  avoid  this,  and  procure  more,  larger,  and  better  foliage, 
cut  away  or  headed  down  every  other  row,  within  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  ground ;  and  from  the  stumps  have  sprung  up  a 
multitude  of  thrifty  sprouts,  now  fit  for  use,  and  the  leaves  three 
times  larger  than  those  on  the  standard  trees,  are  so  fresh  and 
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tender,  that  in  some  measure  it  is  hoped,  they  may  answer  the 
purpose  of  seedling  foliage,  so  highly  recommended  by  M.  Fras- 
sinet,  who  has  the  following  encomium  on  seedling  foliage : 
^  that  100  pounds  of  such  foliage  is  worth  near  200  pounds  of 
old  leaves  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  cocoons ;  or  ia  fret, 
equivalent  in  value  to  nearly  double  the  stock  of  other  fidiage.' 
I  have  caused  considerable  bark  to  be  stripped  from  the  Asiatic 
trees  cut  away  for  manu&cturing  purposes  ;  and  M.  Rouviere, 
of  Lyons,  has  proved  that  the  bark  of  young  shoots,  submitted 
to  the  same  process  as  hemp,  yields  abundant  silk-fibre  to  make 
beautiful  tissues  (noticed  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XL).  I  should 
advise  silk  growers  to  preserve  the  shoots,  have  them  barked 
in  the  best  viray,  and  the  silky  fibre  rotted,  carded,  spun,  and 
wove.  M.  Rouviere  asserts  that  it  will  be  not  only  fine  and 
strong,  but  take  the  most  beautiful  colors.  Of  the  bark,  ropes 
and  nets  are  made  in  the  Morea,  and  may  be  applied  to  great 
advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  together  with  the 
fdiage. 

^  The  Canton  and  Asiatic  seed  sown  this  year  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition  for  plantation  use,  exclusive  of  several  mulber- 
ry plantations  which  will  be  for  rent,  or  growing  silk  on  shares, 
next  spring.  Up  to  the  first  of  July,  worms  have  been  uncom- 
monly healthy — the  probable  effect  of  more  open  veniilatkm 
than  in  former  years. 

"  Mr.  Dabney,  consul  at  Fayal,  (now  in  Boston)  has  two  mil- 
lions of  worms  at  present  on  feed.  S.  Whitmarsh,  at  Jamaica, 
has  360  of  what  he  calls  creolized  native  eggs,  in  constant 
feed,  which  go  through  the  whole  course  to  the  cocoon  in  24 
days.  The  eggs  hatch  in  10  days  after  being  laid.  He  has 
received  the  silk  report,  and  made  such  improvement  as  to 
save,  in  all,  nine-tenths  of  the  usual  labor.  The  silk  cause  at 
Jamaica  occasions  great  interest  in  England  for  its  prosperity 

and  success." 

D.  Stebbins. 
Northampton,  Mass.,  July,  1844. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  Chapter  with  Dr.  Bo\\Ting's  ad- 
mirable illustration,  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  arts  upon 
each  other : — 
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"  Let  M  fancy  that  tome  thoomid  yean  ago,  a  mortal,  wandering  through  an 
otiental  wood,  saw  a  worm  falling  from  a  fruit-bearing  tree— that  he  found  this 
little  creature  had  reached  tke  end  of  one  of  ita  ftagee  of  existence,  and  was  iabo- 
liowly  engaged  in  shrouding  iinlf  in  an  unknown  substance,  like  a  fine  thread  of 
gold,  out  of  which  it  constructed  its  tomb ;  that,  attracted  by  the  ciroumstance, 
ha  finaid  this  shroud  to  consist  of  a  thread  hundreds  of  yards  long,  which  a  very 
little  alt— tion  enabled  him  to  detach ;  he  found  he  could  strengthen  the  threads 
by  uniting  them  together,  and  they  could  be  applied  to  various  purposes  of  useful- 
Baa  ;  he  thought  of  winding  off  the  thread ;  the  reel  lends  him  the  first  assistance, 
bat  he  could  not  make  the  reel  vrithout  the  co-operation  of  a  knife,  or  some  such 
iMtnmient  with  a  sharp  edge.  Thus  the  aid  of  art— of  the  produce  of  art — is 
alraady  called  iiL  With  this  rude  instrument  he  makes  a  machine  which  enables 
bin  to  reel  off  the  thread  coffin  of  the  curious  animal.  In  process  of  time,  he 
finds  that  this  fine  filament  can  be  applied  to  the  making  of  garments— garments 
•Kks  useful  and  ornamental.  Now  trace  the  progress  of  things  by  which,  from 
tha  narrow  ipbers  of  his  obsenration  and  experiment,  his  success  spreads  through 
tha  districts  he  inhabits,  and  from  them  to  other  lands,  and  becomes  an  object  of 
Inportance  to  communicate  with  the  whole  family  of  man.  By  and  by  the  co- 
eooB*  or  its  produce,  finds  its  way  to  foreign  countries,  probably  more  enlightened 
than  his  own,  again  to  be  operated  on  by  a  higher  intelligence  and  more  practised 
ihiL  This  aarodates  the  thread  of  the  silk-worm  with  a  ship^  with  ship-building, 
md  an  its  manrellous  combinations. — Some  wandering  merchant  probably  oon- 
fvjed  the  raw  material  to  Persia ;  some  adventurous  mariner  to  Greece  or  Italy, 
m  other  rogioos  where  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  science  and  to  thought  But 
•MMider  for  a  moment,  before  the  ship  was  launched  upon  the  water,  bow  many 
alenants  were  necesnry  for  its  production  ;  think  of  how  multitudinous  and  va- 
BOOS  the  materials  which  that  ship  required  for  its  construction,  before  the  prod- 
■di  of  that  remote  country  are  brought  to  their  ultimate  markets  for  manulac- 
tars.  I  refer  to  this  particular  topic,  because  it  is  associated  with  the  prosperity 
«C  the  ^ricts  in  which  we  are,  and  I  wished  to  carry  back  your  thoughts  to  the 
whence  that  proqwrity  sprung." — Bowauia's  Lecture  at  the  Poplar  /ntfi- 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SPIDER. 

S   TO   PROCURE   SILKEN   FILAMENTS   FROM   SPIDBKS. 


StrnctoreB  of  spiden — Spidere  not  properiy  insecta,  and  why — Apparatus  for  i|iiB> 
ning — Extraordinary  number  of  spinnerules — Great  number  of  filament*  eeoi- 
poeing  one  thread — Reaumur  and  Leeuwenhoeck's  laughable  estimate*— At- 
tachment of  the  thread  against  a  wall  or  stick — Shooting  of  the  lines  of  ipidas 
— 1.  Opinions  of  Redi,  Swanunerdam,  and  Kirby — 2.  Lister,  Kirby,  and  Wluts 
— 3.  La  Plnche  and  Bingley— 4.  D*Isjonval,  Murray,  and  Bo#man-^  Ei- 
pcrimcnts  of  Mr.  Blackwall — His  account  of  the  ascent  of  gossamer — 6L  Ei- 
pcriments  by  Rennie — ^Thread  supposed  to  go  off  double— Subsequent  ezpcii- 
ments— Nests,  Webs,  and  Nets  of  Spiders — Elastic  satm  nest  of  a  qiider — Ef«- 
lyn*8  account  of  hunting  spiders — Labyrinthic  spider's  nest — Erroneoos  aooouBt 
of  the  House  Spider — Geometric  Spiders — attempts  to  procure  silken  filaments 
from  Spiders'  bags — Experiments  of  M.  Bon — Silken  material — Manner  of  Us 
preparations — M.  Bon*8  enthusiasm — His  spider  establishment — Spider-silk  ist 
poisonous — Its  usefulness  in  healing  wounds — Investigation  of  M.  Bon*s  estsb- 
lishment  by  M.  Reaumur — His  objections — Swift's  satire  against  speculaton 
and  projectors — Ewbank's  interesting  observations  on  the  ingenuity  of  spiders 
Mason-ppiders — Ingenious  door  with  a  hinge — Nest  from  the  West  Indies  with 
spring  hinge— RafX-building  Spider — Diving  Water-Spider — Rev.  Mr.  Kiiby's 
beautiful  description  of  it — Observations  of  M.  Clerck — Cleanliness  of  Spiden — 
Structure  of  their  claws — Fanciful  account  of  them  patting  their  webs — IVo- 
ceedings  of  a  spider  in  a  steamboat — Addison — His  suggestions  on  the  compfla> 
tion  of  a  '*  History  of  Insects." 

Op  spiders  there  are  many  species;  most  of  them  extend 
their  labors  no  further  than  merely  to  make  a  web  to  ensnare 
and  detain  their  food.  But  others  are  known  to  go  beyond 
this,  and  spin  a  bag  in  the  form  of  a  cocoon,  for  the  protection 
of  their  eggs,  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  silk-worm.* 

Modem  naturalists  do  not  rank  spiders  among  insects,  be- 
cause they  have  no  antennae,  and  no  division  between  the  bead 


*  Don  Luis  Nee  observed  on  certain  trees  growing  in  Chilpancingo,  Tiztala  is 
South  America,  ovate  nests  of  caterpillars,  eight  inches  long,  which  the  inhabi 
tants  manufacture  into  stockings  and  handkerchiefs. — Annals  of  Botany,  dd,  p 
104. 
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and  shoulders.  They  breathe  by  leaf-shaped  gills,  situated  un- 
der the  belly,  instead  of  qpiracles  in  the  sides ;  and  have  a  heart 
connected  with  these.  But  as  spiders  are  popularly  considered 
insects,  it  will  sufficiently  suit  our  purpose  to  introduce  them 
here  as  such. 

Spiders  are  usually  classed  according  to  their  difference  of 
color,  whether  black,  brown,  yellow,  &c.,  or  sometimes  by  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  their  eyes :  of  these  organs  some 
possess  no  fewer  than  ten,  others  eight,  and  others  again  six*. 

Some  species  of  qpiders  are  known  to  possess  the  power  of  not 
merely  forming  a  web,  but  ako  of  qpinning,  for  the  protection 
of  their  eggs,  a  bag  somewhat  similar  in  form  and  substance 
to  the  cocoon  of  the  silk-worm.  The  apparatus  by  which  they 
construct  their  ingenious  &brics,  is  much  more  complicated 
than  that  which  is  common  to  the  various  species  of  caterpil- 
lars. Caterpillars  have  only  two  reservoirs  for  the  materials 
of  their  silk ;  but  the  spider  spins  minute  fibres  from  fine  papil- 
ke,  or  small  nipfdes  placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  its  body.  These 
papiUs  serve  the  office  of  so  many  wire-drawing  machines,  firora 
which  the  edlken  threadlets  are  ejected.  Spiders,  according  to 
the  dissections  of  M.  Treviranus,  have  four  principal  vessels, 
two  larger  and  two  smaller,  with  a  number  of  minute  ones  at 
their  base.  Several  small  tubes  branch  towards  the  reservoirs, 
for  carrying  to  them,  no  doubt,  a  supply  of  the  secreted  mate- 
rial Swammerdam  describes  them  as  twisted  into  many  coils 
of  an  agate  colort.  We  do  not  find  them  coiled,  but  nearly 
straight,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  From  these,  when  bro- 
ken, threads  can  be  drawn  out  like  those  spun  by  the  spider, 
though  we  cannot  draw  them  so  fine  by  many  degrees. 

From  these  little  flasks  or  bags  of  gum,  situated  near  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen,  and  not  at  the  mouth  as  in  caterpillars, 
a  tube  originates,  and  terminates  in  the  external  spinnerets, 
which  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  form  of  five  little 
teats  surrounded  by  a  small  circle,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8. 


•  Fortei'f  **  TreatiM  on  the  Silk  Manufactare,**  p.  168. 
t  HiU'f  SwammerdaiDy  part  L  p.  23. 
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Plate  lY. ;  this  figure  shows  the  garden  spider  {Epeira  duh 
dema)  suspended  by  a  thread  proceeding  from  its  spinneret. 

We  have  seen  that  the  thread  of  the  silk-worm  is  composed 
of  two  filaments  united,  but  the  spider's  thread  would  appear, 
from  the  first  view  of  its  five  spinnerets,  to  be  quintu{^  and  in 
some  species  which  have  six  teats,  so  many  times  more.  It  b  not 
safe,  however,  in  our  interpretations  of  nature  to  proceed  upon 
conjecture,  however  plausible,  nor  to  take  anything  fixr  gianted 
which  we  have  not  actually  seen ;  since  our  inferences  in  such 
cases  are  almost  certain  to  be  erroneous.  If  Aristotle,  for  exam- 
ple, had  ever  looked  narrowly  at  a  spider  when  spinning,  he 
could  not  have  fencied,  as  he  does,  that  the  materials  which  il 
uses  are  nothing  but  wool  stripped  from  its  body.  On  looking 
then,  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass,  at  the  teat-shaped 
nerets  of  a  spider,  we  perceive  them  studded  with  regular 
of  minute  bristle-like  points,  about  a  thousand  to  each  teat, 
making  in  all  from  five  to  six  thousand.  These  are  minute 
tubes  which  we  may  appropriately  term  spinneruleSf  as  each 
is  connected  with  the  internal  reservoirs,  and  emits  a  thread 
of  inconceivable  fineness.  Fig.  9.  represents  this  wonderfbl 
apparatus  as  it  appears  in  the  microscope. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  naturalists  have  ventured  to  assign 
any  cause  for  this  very  remarkable  multiplicity  of  the  spinner- 
ules  of  spiders,  so  different  from  the  simple  spinneret  of  cater- 
pillars. To  us  it  appears  an  admirable  provision  for  their  mode 
of  life.  Caterpillars  neither  require  such  strong  materials,  nor 
that  their  thread  should  dry  as  quickly.  It  is  well  knonna  in 
our  manufactures,  particularly  in  rope-spinning,  that  in  cords 
of  equal  thickness,  those  which  are  composed  of  many  smaller 
ones  united  are  stronger  than  those  spun  at  once.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  spider's  thread,  this  principle  must  hold  still  more 
strikingly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  composed  of  fluid  materials  that 
require  to  be  dried  rapidly,  and  this  drying  must  be  greatly 
fecilitated  by  exposing  so  many  to  the  air  separately  befcre 
their  union,  which  is  effected  at  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
from  the  spinnerets.  In  Fig.  10.  Plate  IV.  each  of  the  threads 
shown  is  represented  to  contain  one  hundred  minute  threadsi 
the  whole  forming  only  one  of  the  spider's  common  threads. 
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In  the  figure  the  threads  are,  of  course,  greatly  magnified,  so 
that,  for  the  small  space  represented,  the  lines  are  shown  as 
paralleL  The  threadlets,  or  filaments  as  they  come  from  the 
papilla,  are  too  fine  to  be  counted  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
but  it  is  evident  that  very  many  are  sent  forth  from  each  of  the 
larger  papills.  This  fact  tends  to  explain  the  power  possessed 
by  the  qnder  of  producing  threads  having  different  degrees  of 
tflDuity.  By  applying  more  or  less  of  these  papilke  against  the 
place  whence  it  begins  its  web,  the  spider  joins  into  one  thread 
the  almost  imperceptible  individual  filaments  which  it  draws 
fiom  its  body ;  the  size  of  this  thread  being  dependent  on  the 
number  of  nipples  employed,  and  regulated  by  that  instina 
which  teaches  the  creature  to  make  choice  of  the  degree  of 
eodiity  most  apprqiriate  to  the  work  wherein  it  is  about  to 
sogage. 

Reaumur  relates  that  he  has  often  counted  as  many  as  seventy 
or  eighty  fibres  through  a  microscope,  and  perceived  that  there 
were  yet  infinitely  more  than  he  could  reckon ;  so  that  he  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  far  within  the  limit  of  truth  in  computing 
that  the  tip  of  etich  of  the  five  papillae  furnished  1000  separate 
fibies :  thus  supposing  that  one  slender  filament  of  a  spider's 
web  is  made  up  of  5000  fibres ! 

Leeuwenhorok,  in  one  of  his  extraordinary  microscopical  ob- 
servations on  a  young  spider,  not  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
vagaa  enumerating  the  threadlets  in  one  of  its  threads,  calcuia- 
led  that  it  would  require /our  millions  of  them  to  be  as  thick 
m  a  hair  of  his  head ! 

Another  important  advantage  derived  by  the  spider  fixxn  the 
multiplicity  of  its  threadlets  is,  that  the  thread  affords  a  much 
more  secure  attachment  to  a  wall,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  any 
other  object,  than  if  it  were  simple ;  for,  upon  pressing  the 
spinneret  against  the  object,  as  spiders  always  do  when  they  fix 
a  thread,  the  spinnerules  are  extended  over  an  area  of  some 
Aameter,  from  every  hair's  breadth  of  which  a  strand,  as  rope- 
makers  term  it,  is  extended  to  compound  the  main  cord.  Fig. 
11.  Plate  lY.  exhibits,  magnified,  this  ingenious  contrivance. 
Those  who  may  be  curious  to  examine  it,  will  see  it  best  when 
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the  line  is  attached  to  any  black  object,  for  the  threadsi  being 
whitish,  are,  in  otherwise,  not  so  easily  perceived. 

Shooting  of  the  lines. — It  has  long  been  considered  a 
curious  though  difficult  investigation,  to  determine  in  what 
manner  spiders,  seeing  that  they  are  destitute  of  wing?,  trans- 
port themselves  from  tree  to  tree,  across  brooks,  and  frequently 
through  the  air  itself,  without  any  apparant  starting  point.  On 
looking  into  the  authors  who  have  treated  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  surprising  how  little  there  is  to  be  met  with  that  is  new, 
even  in  the  most  recent.  Their  conclusions,  or  rather  their 
conjectural  opinions,  are,  however,  worthy  of  notice ;  f^r  bf 
unlearning  error,  we  the  more  firmly  establish  truik. 

1.  One  of  the  earliest  notions  upn  this  subject  is  that  of 
Blancanus,  the  commentator  on  Aristotle,  which  is  partly 
adopted  by  Redi,  by  Henricus  Regius  of  Utrecht,  by  Swammer- 
dam*,  by  Lehmann,  as  well  as  by  Kirby  and  Spencet.  ''  The 
spider's  thread,"  says  Swammerdam,  ''  is  generally  made  up  of 
two  or  more  parts,  and  after  descending  by  such  a  thread,  it  as- 
cends by  one  only,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  waft  itself  from  one 
height  or  tree  to  another,  even  across  running  waters ;  the 
thread  it  leaves  loose  behind  it  being  driven  about  by  the  wind, 
and  so  fixed  to  some  other  body."  "  I  placed,"  says  Kirby, 
"  the  large  garden  spider  (iSpeira  diadema)  upon  a  stick  about 

a  foot  long,  set  upright  in  a  vessel  containing  water 

It  let  itself  drop,  not  by  a  single  thread,  but  by  /iro,  each  distant 
from  the  other  about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch,  guided,  as  usual, 
by  one  of  its  hind  feet,  and  that  one  apparently  smaller  than 
the  other.  When  it  had  suffered  itself  to  descend  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  stopped  short,  and  by  some  means, 
which  I  could  not  distinctly  see,  broke  off,  close  to  the  spimiers, 
the  smallest  thread,  which  still  adhering  by  the  other  end  to 
the  top  of  the  stick,  floated  in  the  air,  and  was  so  light  as  to  be 
carried  about  by  the  slightest  breath.  On  approaching  a  pencil 
to  the  loose  end  of  this  line,  it  did  not  adhere  from  mere  con- 
tact. I,  therefore,  twisted  it  once  or  twice  round  the  pencil,  and 
then  drew  it  tight.     The  spider,  which  had  previously  climbed 

*  Swmmmeniain,  part  i.  p.  24.  .  t  Intr.  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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to  the  top  of  the  stick,  immediately  pulled  at  it  with  one  of  its 
feet,  and  finding  it  sufficiently  tense,  crept  along  it,  strengthen* 
ing  it  as  it  proceeded  by  another  thread,  and  thus  reached  the 
penciL" 

1.  "  We  have  repeatedly  witnessed  this  occurrence,"  says  Mr. 
Rennie,  ''  in  the  fields,  and  when  spiders  were  placed  for  experi- 
ment, as  Kirby  has  described ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  that 
the  thread  broken  is  ever  intended  as  a  bridge  cable,  or  that  it 
would  have  been  so  used  in  that  instance,  had  it  not  been  arti- 
ficially fixed  and  again  accidentally  found  by  the  spider.  Ac- 
cording to  our  observations,  a  spider  never  for  an  instant,  aban- 
dons, the  thread  which  she  dispatches  in  quest  of  an  attach- 
ment, but  uniformly  keeps  trying  it  with  her  feet,  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  success.  We  are,  therefore,  persuaded,  that  when 
a  thread  is  broken  in  the  manner  above  described,  it  is  because 
it  has  been  spun  too  weak,  and  spiders  may  often  be  seen  break- 
ing such  threads  in  the  process  of  netting  their  webs." 

The  plan,  besides,  as  explained  by  these  distinguished  writeiB, 
would  more  frequently  prove  abortive  than  successful,  from  the 
cut  thread  not  being  sufficiently  long.  They  admit,  indeed, 
that  spiders'  lines  are  often  found  "  a  yard  or  two  long,  fastened 
to  t\%ig8  of  grass  not  a  foot  in  height Here,  there- 
fore, some  other  process  must  have  been  used*." 

2.  The  celebrated  English  naturalist,  Dr.  Lister,  whose 
treatise  upon  the  native  spiders  of  that  country,  has  been  the 
basis  of  every  subsequent  work  on  the  subject,  maintains  that 
"  some  spiders  shoot  out  their  threads  in  the  same  manner  that 
porcupines  do  their  quillst ;  that  whereas  the  quills  of  the  lat- 
ter are  entirely  separated  from  their  bodies,  when  thus  shot  out, 
the  threads  of  the  former  remain  fixed  to  their  anus,  as  the 
sun's  rays  to  its  bodyt."  A  French  periodical  writer  goes  a  lit- 
tle farther,  and  says,  that  spiders  have  the  power  of  shooting 
out  threads,  and  direct  ing  them  at  pleasure  towards  a  deter- 
mined point,  judging  of  the  distance  and  position  of  the  ob- 


•  Kirby  and  Spencc,  vol.  i.  Intr.  p.  416. 

t  Porcupines  do  not  shoot  out  their  quills,  as  was  onco  generally  believed. 

I  Lister,  Hist.  Animalia  An^lisr,  4to.  p.  7. 
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ject  by  some  sense  of  which  we  are  ignorant*.  Kirby  also 
sajB,  that  he  once  observed  a  small  garden  spider  {Aranea  re- 
ticulata) '^  standing  midway  on  a  long  perpendicular  fixed 
thread,  and  an  appearance  caught"  his  '^  eye,  of  what  seemed 
to  be  the  emission  of  threads."  "  I,"  therefore,  he  adds,  ^'  moved 
my  arm  in  the  direction  in  which  they  apparently  proceeded, 
and,  as  I  had  suspected,  a  floating  thread  attached  itself  to  my 
coat,  along  which  the  spider  crept  As  this  was  connected  with 
the  spinners  of  the  spider,  it  could  not  have  been  formed"  by 
breaking  a  ''  secondary  threadf."  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
gossamer-spider,  he  says,  '^  it  first  extends  its  thigh,  shank,  and 
foot,  into  a  right  line,  and  then,  elevating  its  abdomen  till  it  be- 
comes vertical,  shoots  its  thread  into  the  air,  and  flies  off  from 
its  stationt" 

Another  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  White  of  Selbome,  in 
speaking  of  the  gossamer-spider,  says,  <' Every  day  in  fine 
weather  in  autumn  do  I  see  these  spiders  shooting  out  their 
webs,  and  mounting  aloft :  they  will  go  off  from  the  finger,  if 
you  take  them  into  your  hand.  Last  summer,  one  alighted  on 
my  book  as  I  was  reading  in  the  parlor ;  ran  to  the  top  of  the 
page,  and  shooting  oiit  a  web,  took  its  departure  from  thence. 
But  what  I  most  wondered  at,  was,  that  it  went  off  with  consid- 
erable velocity  in  a  place  where  no  air  was  stirring ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  did  not  assist  it  with  my  breath §." 

"  Having  so  often  witnessed,"  says  Mr.  Rennie,  "  the  thread 
set  afloat  in  the  air  by  spiders,  we  can  readily  conceive  the  way 
in  which  those  eminent  naturalists  were  led  to  suppose  it  to  be 
ejected  by  some  animal  force  acting  like  a  syringe  ;  but  as  the 
statement  can  be  completely  disproved  by  experiment,  we  shall 
only  at  present  ask,  in  the  words  of  Swammerdam — *how  can 
it  be  possible  that  a  thread  so  fine  and  slender  should  be  shot 
out  with  force  enough  to  divide  and  pass  through  the  air? — is 
it  not  rather  probable  that  the  air  would  stop  its  progress,  and 
so  entangle  it  and  fit  it  to  perplex  the  spider's  operations!!  T " 


•  Phil.  Mag.  u.  p.  275. 

t  Vol.  i.  Intr.  p.  417.  t  Ibid.  u.  p.  339. 

§  Nat  Hist  of  Selbome,  vol  L  p.  327.     0  Book  of  Nature,  pait  L  p.  35w 
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The  opinion,  indeed,  is  equally  improbable  with  another  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Lister,  that  the  spider  can  retract  her  thread 
within  the  abdomen,  after  it  has  been  emitted*.  De  Geert  very 
justly  joins  Swammerdam  in  rejecting  both  of  these  fancies, 
which,  in  our  own  earlier  observations  upon  spiders,  certainly 
struck  us  as  plausiUe  and  true.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  animal  has  a  voluntary  power  of  permitting  the  ma- 
terial to  escape,  or  stopping  it  at  [Measure,  but  this  is  not  pro- 
jectile. 

3.  "  There  are  many  people,"  says  the  Abb6  de  la  Pluche, 
^  who  believe  that  the  spider  flies  when  they  see  her  pass  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  even  from  one  high  tree  to  another ;  but 
she  transports  herself  in  this  manner ;  and  places  herself  upon 
the  end  of  a  branch,  or  some  projecting  body,  and  there  fastens 
her  thread ;  after  which,  with  her  two  hind  feet,  she  squeezes 
her  dugs  (spinnerets),  and  presses  out  one  or  more  threads  of 
two  or  three  ells  in  length,  which  she  leaves  to  float  in  the  air 
till  it  be  fixed  to  some  particular  placet."  Without  pretending 
to  have  observed  this,  Swammerdam  says,  '^  I  can  easily  com- 
prehend how  spiders,  without  giving  themselves  any  motion, 
may,  by  only  compressing  their  spinnerets,  force  out  a  thread, 
which  being  driven  by  the  wind,  may  serve  to  waft  them  from 
place  to  place§."  Others,  proceeding  upon  a  similar  notion, 
give  a  rather  different  account  of  the  matter.  *'  The  spider," 
says  Bingley,  "  fixes  one  end  of  a  thread  to  the  place  where 
she  stands,  and  then  with  her  hind  paws  draws  out  several 
other  threads  from  the  nipples,  which,  being  lengthened  out 
and  driven  by  the  wind  to  some  neighboring  tree  or  other  ob- 
ject, are  by  their  natural  clamminess  fixed  to  itil." 

Observation  gives  some  plausibility  to  the  latter  opinion,  as 
the  spider  always  actively  uses  her  legs,  though  not  to  draw 
out  the  thread,  but  ascertain  whether  it  has  caught  upon  any 
object     The  notion  of  her  pressing  the  spinneret  with  her  feet 


*  Hist  Anim.  Angle,  4to.  t  M^moires,  vol.  vit.  p.  189 

X  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  vol.  i.  §  Book  of  Naturci  pt  L  p.  35k. 

I  Animal  Biography,  vol  iit.  p.  475,  3d  edition. 
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must  be  a  mere  fancy ;  at  least  it  is  not  countenanced  by  any- 
thing which  we  have  observed. 

4.  An  opinion  much  more  recondite  is  mentioned,  if  it  was 
not  started,  by  M.  D'Isjonva],  that  the  floating  of  the  spider^ 
thread  is  electrical  ^'  Frogs,  cats,  and  other  animals,"  he  sayi^ 
'*  are  affected  by  natural  electricity,  and  feel  the  change  of  wea- 
ther ;  but  no  other  animal  more  than  myself  and  qnders."  In 
wet  and  windy  weather  he  accordingly  found  that  they  span 
very  short  lines,  "  but  when  a  spider  spins  a  long  thready 
there  is  a  certainty  of  fine  weather  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
days  afterwards*.^  A  periodical  writer,  who  signs  himsdf 
Carolant,  fsincies  that  in  darting  out  her  thread  the  spider  emits 
a  stream  of  air,  or  some  subtle  electric  fluid,  by  which  die 
guides  it  as  if  by  magic. 

A  living  writer  (Mr.  John  Murray)  whose  learning  and  skill 
in  conducting  experiments  give  no  little  weight  to  his  opinioiw, 
has  carried  these  views  considerably  farther.  '^  The  aeronautic 
spider,''  he  says,  '^  can  propel  its  thread  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  and  at  all  relative  angles,  in  motionless  air  and  in 
an  atmosphere  agitated  by  winds  ;  nay  more,  the  atrial  trav- 
eller can  even  dart  its  thread,  to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  in  the 
*  wind's  eye.'    My  opinion  and  observations  are  based  on  many 

hundred  experiments The  entire  phenomena  are 

electrical  When  a  thread  is  propelled  in  a  vertical  plane,  it 
remains  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane  always  upright, 
and  when  others  arc  projected  at  angles  more  or  less  inclined, 
their  direction  is  invariably  preserved ;  the  threads  never  inter- 
mingle, and  when  a  pencil  of  threads  is  propelled,  it  ever  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  divergent  brush.  These  are  elec- 
trical phenomena,  and  cannot  be  explained  but  (m  electrical 
principles." 

"  In  clear,  fine  weather,  the  air  is  invariably  positive ;  and  it 
is  precisely  in  such  weather  that  the  aeronautic  spider  makes 
its  ascent  most  easily  and  rapidly,  whether  it  be  in  summer  or 
winter."     "  When  the  air  is  weakly  positive,  the  ascent  of  the 

*  Brf  z,  Flore  des  InMctophilca.    Notes,  Supp.  p.  134. 
t  Thomson*!  Ann.  of  Philosophy,  toL  UL  p.  306. 
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spider  wiD  be  difficult,  and  its  altitude  extremely  limited,  and 
the  threads  propelled  will  be  but  little  elevated  above  the  hori- 
zontal plane.  When  negative  electricity  prevails,  as  in  cloudy 
weather,  or  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and  the  index  of  De 
Saussure's  hygrometer  rapidly  advancing  towards  humidity,  the 
sjpidex  is  unable  to  ascend*." 

Mr.  Murray  tells  us,  that  ''  when  a  stick  of  excited  sealing- 
wax  is  brought  near  the  thread  of  suspension,  it  is  evidently 
repelled  ;  consequently,  the  electricity  of  the  thread  is  of  a 
negative  character,"  while  "  an  excited  glass  tube  brought  near, 
seemed  to  attract  the  thread,  and  with  it  the  aeronautic 
qiidert."  His  friend,  Mr.  Bowman,  further  describes  the  atrial 
spider  as  "  shooting  out  four  or  five,  often  six  or  eight,  extreme- 
ly fine  webs  several  yards  long,  which  waved  in  the  breeze,  di- 
verging from  each  other  like  a  pencil  of  rays."  One  of  them 
''  had  two  distinct  and  widely  diverging  fasciculi  of  webs,"  and 
"  a  line  uniting  them  would  have  been  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  breezet." 

^'  Such  is  the  chief  evidence  in  support  of  the  electrical  the- 
ory," says  Mr.  Rennie ;  "  but  though  we  have  tried  these  ex- 
periments, we  have  not  succeeded  in  verifying  any  one  of  them. 
The  following  statements  of  Mr.  Blackwall  come  nearer  our 
own  observations. 

5.  *  Having  procured  a  small  branched  twig,'  says  Mr. 
Blackwall,  '  I  fixed  it  upright  in  an  earthen  vessel  containing 
water,  its  base  being  immersed  in  the  liquid,  and  upon  it  I 
placed  several  of  the  spiders  which  produce  gossamer.  Wheur 
ever  the  insects  thus  circumstanced  were  exposed  to  a  current 
of  air,  either  naturally  or  artificially  produced,  they  directly 
turned  the  thorax  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  even 
when  it  was  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  and  eleva- 
ting the  abdomen,  they  emitted  from  their  spinners  a  small  por- 
tion of  glutinous  matter,  which  was  instantly  carried  out  in  a 
line,  consisting  of  four  finer  ones,  with  a  velocity  equal,  or  nearly 


*  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
t  Ezperim.  Researches  in  Nat  Hist,  p.  136 
t  Mag.  Nat  Hist  toL  l  p.324. 
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■0^  to  that  with  which  the  air  moved,  as  was  apparent  fiom 
observations  made  on  the  motion  of  detached  lines  similarly 
exposed.  The  spiders,  in  the  next  place,  carefully  ascertained 
whether  their  lines  had  become  firmly  attached  to  any  object 
or  not,  by  pulling  at  them  with  the  front  pair  of  legs;  and  if 
the  result  was  satisfieu^tory,  after  tightening  them  sufficiently, 
they  made  them  pass  to  the  twig ;  then  discharging  firom  thdr 
qnnners,  which  they  applied  to  the  spot  where  they  stood,  a 
little  more  of  their  liquid  gum,  and  committing  themselves  to 
these  bridges  of  their  own  constructing,  they  passed  over  them 
in  safety,  drawing  a  second  line  after  them,  as  a  security  in  case 
the  first  gave  way,  and  so  effected  their  escape. 

'Such  was  invariaUy  the  result  when  spiders  were  placed 
where  the  air  was  liable  to  be  sensibly  agitated :  I  resdved,  there- 
fore, to  put  a  bell-glass  over  them ;  and  in  this  situation  they  re- 
mained seventeen  days,  evidently  unable  to  produce  a  single 
line  by  which  they  could  quit  the  branch  they  occupied,  with- 
out encountering  the  water  at  its  base ;  though,  on  the  removal 
of  the  glass,  they  regained  their  Uberty  with  as  much  celerity 
as  in  the  instances  already  recorded. 

*  This  experiment,  which,  from  want  of  due  precaution,  has 
misled  so  many  distinguished  naturalists,  I  have  tried  with  sev- 
eral geometric  spiders,  and  always  with  the  same  success*.' " 

Mr.  Blackwall,  from  subsequent  experiments,  says  he  is 
'^  confident  in  affirming,  that  in  motionless  air,  spiders  have  not 
the  power  of  darting  their  threads  even  through  the  space  of 
half  an  incht."  The  following  details  are  given  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Blackwall  observed,  the  1st  of  Oct, 
1826,  a  little  before  noon,  ^ith  the  sun  shining  brightly,  do 
wind  stirring,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  ranging  from 
65^.  5  to  64^,  a  profusion  of  shining  lines  crossing  each  other  at 
every  angle,  forming  a  confased  net-work,  covering  the  fiekb 
and  hedges,  and  thickly  coating  his  feet  and  ankles,  as  be 
walked  across  a  pasture.  He  was  more  struck  with  the  pheno- 
menon because  on  the  previous  day  a  strong  gale  of  n^ind  had 
blown  fix)m  the  south,  and  as  gossamer  is  only  seen  in  calm 

*  linn.  Tram.,  toI.  zt.  p.  456.  t  Mag.  Nat  HM.,  vol.  il  pc  397. 
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weather,  it  must  have  been  all  produced  within  a  very  short 
time. 

'<  What  more  particularly  arrested  my  attention,"  says  Mi. 
Blackwall,  '^  weis  the  ciscent  of  an  amazing  quantity  of  wAs 
of  an  irregular^  complicated  structure^  resembling  ravelled 
silk  of  tlic  finest  quality^  and  clearest  white  ;  they  were  of 
various  shapes  and  dimensions^  same  of  the  largest  measur- 
ing upwards  of  a  yard  in  lengthy  and  several  inches  in 
breadth  in  tlie  widest  part ;  while  others  were  almost  as 
broad  as  long,  presenting  an  area  of  a  few  square  inches 
only. 

''  These  webs,  it  was  quickly  perceived,  were  not  formed  in 
the  air,  as  IS  generally  believed,  but  ai  the  eartKs  surface. 
The  lines  of  which  they  were  composed,  being  brought  into 
contact  by  the  mechanical  action  of  gentle  airs,  adhered  to- 
gether, till,  by  continual  additions,  they  were  accumulated  into 
flakes  or  masses  of  considerable  magnitude,  on  which  the  as- 
cending current,  occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  con- 
tiguous to  the  heated  ground,  acted  with  so  much  force  as  to 
separate  them  from  the  objects  to  which  they  were  attached, 
raising  them  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  at 
least  several  hundred  feet  I  collected  a  number  of  these  webs 
about  mid-day,  as  they  rose ;  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  upward  current  had  ceased,  and  they  were  falling;  but 
scarcely  one  in  twenty  contained  a  spider :  though,  on  minute 
inspection,  I  found  small  winged  insects,  chiefly  aphides,  en- 
tangled in  most  of  them. 

'^  From  contemplating  this  unusual  display  of  gossamer,  my 
thoughts  were  naturally  directed  to  the  animals  which  pro- 
duced it,  and  the  countless  myriads  in  which  they  swarmed  al- 
most created  as  much  surprise  as  the  singular  occupation  that 
engrossed  them.  Apparently  actuated  by  the  same  impulse, 
all  were  intent  upon  traversing  tlie  regions  of  air ;  accordingly, 
after  gaining  the  summits  of  various  objects,  as  blades  of 
grass,  stubble,  rails,  gates,  ^c,  by  the  slow  and  laborious 
process  of  climbing,  they  raised  themselves  still  higher  by 
strengthening  their  limbs  ;  and  elevating  the  abdomen,  by 
bringing  it  from  the  usual  horizontal  position  into  one  air 
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mast  perpendicular,  they  emitted  from  their  spinning  (xppa 
ratus  a  small  quantity  of  the  glutinous  secretion  with  whiek 
they  construct  their  webs.  This  viscous  substance  being 
drawn  out  by  the  ascending  current  of  rarefied  air  into  fine 
lines  several  feet  in  length,  was  carried  upward,  until  the  sgih 
ders,  feeling  themselves  acted  upon  with  sufficient  force  in  that 
directiim,  quitted  their  hold  of  the  objects  on  which  they  stood, 
and  commenced  their  journey  by  mounting  aloft. 

"  Whenever  the  lines  became  inadequate  to  the  purpose  ix 
which  they  were  intended,  by  adhering  to  any  fixed  body,  they 
were  immediately  detached  from  the  spinners  and  so  converted 
into  terrestrial  gossamer,  by  means  of  the  last  pair  of  legs,  and 
the  proceedings  just  described  were  repeated;  which  plainly 
proves  that  these  operations  result  fix>m  a  strong  desire  felt  by 
the  insects  to  effect  an  ascent*."  Mr.  BlackwaU  has  recently 
read  a  paper  (still  unpublished)  in  the  liinniHin  Society,  confir- 
matory of  his  opinicms. 

6.  ^  Without  going  into  the  particulars,"  says  Mr.  Bennie, 
*^  of  what  agrees  or  disagrees  in  the  above  experiments  with 
our  own  observations,  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  what 
we  have  actually  seen  in  our  researches.  So  far  as  we  have 
determined,  then,  all  the  various  species  of  spiders,  how  differ- 
ent soever  the  form  of  their  webs  may  be,  proceed  in  the  circum- 
stance of  shooting  their  lines  precisely  alike ;  but  those  ^hich 
we  have  found  the  most  manageable  in  experimenting,  are  the 
small  gossamer  spider  {Aranea  obtextris,  Bechstein),  known 
by  its  shining  blackish-brown  body  and  reddish-brown  semi- 
transparent  legs ;  but  particularly  the  long-bodied  spider  (  7V 
tragnatha  estensa,  Latr.),  which  varies  in  color  from  green 
to  brownish  or  grey — ^but  has  always  a  black  line  along  the 
belly,  with  a  silvery  white  or  yeUowish  one  on  each  side.  The 
latter  is  chiefly  recommended  by  being  a  very  industrious  and 
persevering  spinner,  while  its  movements  are  easily  seen,  from 
the  long  cylindrical  form  of  its  body  and  the  length  of  its  legs. 

'^  We  placed  the  above  two  species  with  five  or  six  others,  in* 
duding  the  garden,  the  domestic,  and  the  labyrinthic  spidero, 

•  linn.  Tram.,  toL  zt.  p.  453. 
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in  empty  wine-glasses,  set  in  tea-saucers  filled  with  water,  to 
prevent  their  escape.  When  they  discovered,  by  repeated  de- 
scents from  the  brims  of  the  glasses,  that  they  were  thus  sur- 
rounded by  a  wet  ditch,  they  all  set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
throwing  their  silken  bridges  across.  For  this  purpose  they 
first  endeavored  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  the  wind  blew, 
or  rather  (as  the  experiment  was  made  in  our  study)  which 
way  any  current  of » air  set, — by  elevating  their  arms  as  we 
have  seen  sailors  do  in  a  dead  calm.  But,  as  it  may  prove 
more  interesting  to  keep  to  one  individual,  we  shall  first  watch 
ihe  proceedings  of  the  gossamer  spider. 

^'  Finding  no  current  of  air  on  any  quarter  of  the  brim  of  the 
glass,  it  seemed  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  constructing  its  bridge 
of  escape,  and  placed  itself  in  the  attitude  of  repose ;  biU  no 
sooner  did  we  produce  a  stream  of  air,  by  blowing  gently 
towards  its  position,  than,  fixing  a  thread  to  the  glass,  and 
laying  hold  of  it  with  one  of  its  feet,  by  way  of  security,  it 
placed  its  body  in  a  vertical  position,  with  its  spinnerets  ex- 
tended outwards  ;  and  immediately  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  thread  streaming  out  from  them  several  feet  in 
length,  on  which  the  little  aeronaut  sjjrung  up  into  the  air. 
We  were  convinced,  from  what  we  thus  observed,  that  it  was 
the  double  or  bend  of  the  thread  which  was  blown  into  the 
air ;  and  we  assigned  as  a  reason  for  her  previously  altaching 
and  drawing  out  a  thread  from  the  glass,  the  wish  to  give  the 
wind  a  point  d'appui — something  upon  which  it  might  have 
a  purchase,  as  a  mechanic  would  say  of  a  lever.  The  bend 
of  the  thread,  then,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  would  be  cai-- 
ried  out  by  the  wind, — would  form  the  point  of  impulsion, — and, 
of  course,  the  escape  bridge  would  be  an  ordinary  line  doubled." 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rennie,  which  is  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  what  has  been  said  by  M.  Latreille — than  whom  no 
higher  authority  could  be  given.  "  When  the  animal,"  says 
he,  '^  desires  to  cross  a  brook,  she  fixes  to  a  tree  or  some  other 
object  one  of  the  ends  of  her  first  threads,  in  order  that  the  wind 
or  a  current  of  air  may  carry  the  other  beyond  the  obstacle*  f 

• M  L'lm  dee  bouts  de  ces  premien  fils,  afin  que  le  vent  oa  un  coonnt 
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and  as  one  end  is  always  attached  to  the  spinnerets,  he  muil 
mean  that  the  double  of  the  thread  flies  off.  In  his  previous 
publications,  however,  Latreille  had  contented  liimself  with 
copying  the  statement  of  Dr.  Lbter.  '^  In  order  to  ascertain 
the  fiict,"  says  Mr.  Rennie,  "  and  put  an  end  to  all  doubts,  we 
watched,  with  great  care  and  minuteness,  the  proceedings  of 
the  long-bodied  spider  above  mentioned,  by  producing  a  stream 
of  air  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  perambulated  the  brim  of  the 
glass.  It  immediately,  as  the  other  had  done,  attached  a  thread 
and  raised  its  body  perpendicularly,  like  a  tumbler  staiiiding  oo 
his  hands  with  his  head  downwards ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
this  thread  bending,  as  we  had  at  first  supposed,  and  going  off 
double.  Instead  of  this  it  remained  tight,  while  another  thread, 
or  what  appeared  to  be  so,  streamed  off  from  the  spinners,  simi- 
lar to  smoke  issuing  through  a  pin-hole,  sometimes  in  a  line, 
and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  angle,  with  the  first,  according 
to  the  current  of  the  air, — the  first  thread,  extended  frcnn  the 
glass  to  the  spinnerets,  remaining  all  the  while  tight  drawn  in 
a  right  line.  It  further  appeared  to  us,  that  the  first  thread 
proceeded  from  the  pair  of  spinnerets  nearest  the  head,  wliile 
the  floating  thread  came  from  the  outer  pair, — though  it  is 
possible  in  such  minute  objects  we  may  have  been  deceived. 
That  the  first  was  continuous  with  the  second,  without  any 
perceptible  joining,  we  ascertained  in  numerous  instances,  by 
catching  the  floating  line  and  pulling  it  tight,  in  which  case 
the  spider  glides  along  without  attaching  another  line  to  the 
glass  ;  but  if  she  have  to  coil  up  the  floating  line  to  lighten  it, 
as  usually  happens,  she  gathers  it  into  a  packet  and  glues  the 
two  ends  tight  together.  Her  body,  while  the  floating  line 
streamed  out,  remained  quite  motionless,  but  we  distinctly 
saw  the  spinnerets  not  only  projected,  as  is  always  done  when 
a  spider  spins,  but  moved  in  the  same  way  as  an  infsint  moves 
its  Ups  when  sucking.  We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  tliis 
motion  is  intended  to  emit  (if  eject  or  project  be  deemed  words 
too  strong),  the  liquid  material  of  the  thread ;  at  the  same  time, 

d*air  poume  I'autre  extr6mit^  de  Tun  d^eux  au  dc  lit  de  robstacle." — Diet  Clm' 
nque  d'Hist  Nat.,  vol  I  p.  510. 
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are  quite  certain  that  it  cannot  throw  out  a  single  inch  of 
thread  vnthoui  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air.  A  long-bodied 
spider  will  thus  throw  out  in  succession  as  many  threads  as  we 
please,  by  simply  blowing  towards  it ;  but  not  one  where  there 
is  no  current,  as  under  a  bell-glass,  where  it  may  be  kept  till  it 
die,  without  being  able  to  construct  a  bridge  over  water  of  an 
inch  long.  We  never  observed  more  than  one  floating  thread 
produced  at  the  same  time;  though  other  observers  mention 
several 

'^  The  probable  commencement,  we  think,  of  the  floating  line, 
is  by  the  emission  of  little  globules  of  the  glutinous  material  to 
the  points  of  the  spinnerules — ^perhaps  it  may  be  dropped  from 
them,  if  not  ejected,  and  the  globules  being  carried  off  by  the 
current  of  air,  drawn  out  into  a  thread.  But  we  give  this  as 
only  a  conjecture,  for  we  could  not  bring  a  glass  of  suflicient 
power  to  bear  upon  the  spinnerules  at  the  commencement  of 
the  floating  line. 

^  In  subsequent  experiments  we  found,  that  it  was  not  indis- 
pensable for  the  spider  to  rest  upon  a  solid  body  when  producing 
a  line,  as  she  can  do  so  while  she  is  suspended  in  the  air  by 
another  line.  When  the  current  of  air  also  is  strong,  she  will 
sometimes  commit  herself  to  it  by  swinging  from  the  end  of  the 
line.  We  have  even  remarked  this  when  there  was  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air. 

"  We  tried  another  experiment.  We  pressed  pretty  firmly 
upon  the  base  of  the  spinnerets,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  spider, 
blowing  obliquely  over  them;  but  no  floating  line  appeared* 
We  then  touched  them  with  a  pencil  and  drew  out  several 
lines  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  upon  which  we  blew  in  order  to 
extend  them,  but  in  this  also  we  were  unsuccessful,  as  they  did 
not  lengthen  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  We  next  traced 
out  the  reservoirs  of  a  garden-spider  {Epeira  diade^na),  and 
immediately  taking  a  drop  of  the  matter  from  one  of  them  on 
the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  we  directed  upon  it  a  strong  current 
of  air,  and  succeeded  in  blowing  out  a  thick  yellow  line,  as  we 
might  have  done  with  gum-water,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
kMig. 

"  When  we  observed  our  long-bodied  spider  eager  to  throw  a 

20 
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line  by  raising  up  its  body,  we  brought  within  three  inches  of 
its  spinnerets  an  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax,  of  which  it  took 
no  notice,  nor  did  any  thread  extend  to  it,  not  even  when 
brought  ahnost  to  touch  the  spinnerets.  We  experienced  the 
same  want  of  success  with  an  excited  glass  rod ;  and  indeed 
had  not  anticipated  any  other  result,  as  we  have  never  observed 
that  either  these  attract  or  repel  the  floating  threads,  as  Mr. 
Murray  has  seen  them  do ;  nor  have  we  ever  noticed  the  end 
of  a  floating  thread  separated  into  its  component  threadlets  and 
diverging  like  a  brush,  as  he  and  Mr.  Bowman  describe  (See 
Fig.  11.)-  It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Murray,  in 
conformity  with  his  theory,  explains  the  shooting  of  lines  in  a 
current  of  air  by  the  electric  state  produced  by  motion  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutual  friction  of  the  gaseous  particles.  But 
this  view  of  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  affect  our  state- 
ments." 

Nests,  Webs,  and  Nets  of  Spiders. — "  The  neatest,'' 
says  Mr.  Rennie,  '^  though  the  smallest  spider's  nest  which 
we  have  seen,  was  constructed  in  the  chink  of  a  garden- 
post,  which  we  had  cut  out  the  previous  summer  in  getting 
at  the  cells  of  a  carpenter-bee.  The  architect  was  one  of  the 
larger  hunting-spiders,  erroneously  said  by  some  naturalists  to 
be  incapable  of  spinning.  The  nest  in  question  was  about 
two  inches  high,  composed  of  a  very  close  satin-Uke  texture. 
There  were  two  parallel  chambers  placed  perpendicularly,  in 
which  position  also  the  inhabitant  reposed  there  during  the  day. 
going,  as  we  presume,  only  abroad  to  prey  during  the  night. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  the  tunings 
(two  above  and  two  below)  were  so  elastic,  that  they  shut  close- 
ly together.  We  observed  this  spider  for  several  months,  but 
at  last  it  disappeared,  and  we  took  the  nest  out  under  the  no- 
tion that  it  might  contain  eggs ;  but  found  none,  and  therefore 
concluded  that  it  was  only  used  as  a  day  retreat."  The  ac- 
count which  Evelyn  has  given  of  these  hunting  spiders  is  so 
interesting  that  we  must  transcribe  it. 

"  Of  all  sorts  of  insects,"  sa)rs  he,  "  none  have  affoided 
me  more  diver lisement  than  the  venatores  (hunters),  whidi 
are  a  sort  of  Itipi  (wolves)  that  have  their  dens  in  nigged 
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walls  and  crevices  of  our  bouses ;  a  small  brown  and  delicately- 
spotted  kind  of  spiders,  wbose  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  the 
rest.  Such  I  did  frequently  observe  at  Rome,  which,  espying 
a  fly  at  three  or  four  yards  distance,  upon  the  balcony  where  I 
stood,  would  not  make  directly  to  her,  but  crawl  under  the 
railj  till  being  arrived  to  the  antipodes^  it  would  steal  up, 
seldom  nUssing  its  trim;  hut  if  it  chanced  to  want  anything 
of  being  perfectly  opposite,  would,  at  first  peep,  immediate' 
ly  slide  down  again, — till  tcAing  better  notice,  it  would 
came  the  next  time  exactly  upon  the  fly's  back :  but  if  this 
happened  not  to  be  within  a  competent  leap,  then  would  this 
insect  move  so  softly,  as  the  very  shadow  of  the  gnomon 
seemed  not  to  be  more  imperceptible,  unless  the  fly  moved; 
and  then  would  the  spider  move  also  in  the  same  proportio?i, 
keeping  that  just  time  with  her  m^ion,  as  if  the  same  soul 
had  animated  both  these  little  bodies  ;  and  whether  it  were 
forwards,  backwards,  or  to  either  sick,  vnthout  at  all  turn- 
ing  her  body,  like  a  well-managed  horse :  but  if  the  capri- 
cious fly  took  wing  and  pitched  upon  another  plcu^e  behind 
our  huntress,  then  tpould  the  spider  whirl  its  body  sq  nimbly 
about,  as  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  swift :  by  which 
means  she  always  kept  the  head  towards  her  prey,  though, 
to  appearance,  as  immoveable  as  if  it  had  been  a  nail  driven 
into  the  wood,  till  by  that  indiscernible  progress  {being  ar- 
rived within  the  sphere  of  her  reach)  she  made  a  fatal  leap, 
swift  as  lightning,  upon  the  fly,  catching  him  in  the  pole, 
where  she  never  quitted  hold  till  her  belly  was  full,  and  then 
carried  the  remainder  homeP 

One  feels  a  Uttle  sceptical,  however,  when  he  adds,  "  I  have 
beheU  them  instructing  their  young  ones  how  to  hunt,  which 
they  would  sometimes  discipline  for  not  well  observing;  but 
when  any  of  the  old  ones  did  (as  sometimes)  miss  a  leap,  they 
would  run  out  of  the  field  and  hide  themselves  in  their  cran- 
nies, as  ashamed,  and  haply  not  to  be  seen  abroad  for  four 
or  five  hours  after  ;  for  so  long  have  I  watched  the  nature  of 
this  strange  insect,  the  contemplation  of  whose  so  wonderful 
sagacity  and  address  has  amazed  me ;  nor  do  I  find  in  any 
chase  whatsoever  more  cunning  and  stratagem  observed.    I 
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have  found  some  of  these  spiders  in  my  garden,  when  the 
weather,  towards  spring,  was  very  hot,  hut  they  are 'not  so 
eager  in  hunting  as  in  Italy*." 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  lively  narrative,  that  the  hunt- 
ing-spider, when  he  leaps,  takes  good  care  to  provide  against 
accidental  £sJls  by  always  swinging  himself  from  a  good  strong 
cable  of  silk,  as  Swammerdam  correctly  statest,  and  which  any- 
body, may  recognise,  as  one  of  the  small  hunters  {SaUicus 
scenicus),  known  by  its  back  striped  with  black  and  white  like 
a  zebra. 

Mr.  Weston,  the  editor  of  "  Bloomfield's  Remains,"  fsdls  into 
a  very  singular  mistake  about  hunting-spiders,  imagining  them 
to  be  web-weaving  ones  which  have  exhausted  their  materials, 
and  are  therefore  compelled  to  hunt  In  proof  of  this  he  gives 
an  instance  which  came  under  his  own  observation^  ! 

"  As  a  contrast,"  8a3rs  Mr.  Rennie,  ^'  to  the  little  elastic  satin 
nest  of  the  hunter,  we  may  mention  the  largest  with  which  we 
are  acquainted, — that  of'the  labyrinthic  spider  {Agelena  labtf- 
rinthica^  Walckenaer).  Our  readers  must  often  have  seen 
this  nest  spread  out  like  a  broad  sheet  in  hedges,  furze,  and 
other  low  bushes,  and  sometimes  on  the  ground.  The  middle 
of  this  sheet,  which  is  of  a  close  texture,  is  swung  hke  a  sail- 
ors hammock,  by  silken  ropes  extended  all  around  to  the 
higher  brandies;  but  the  whole  curves  upwards  and  back- 
wards, sloping  down  to  a  long  funnel-shaped  gallery  w^hich  is 
nearly  horizontal  at  the  entrance,  but  soon  winds  obliquely  till 
it  becomes  quite  perpendicular.  This  curved  gallery  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  much  more  closely  woven 
than  the  sheet  part  of  the  web,  and  sometimes  descends  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  though  oftener  into  a  group  of  crowded 
twigs,  or  a  tuft  of  grass.  Here  the  spider  dweUs  secure,  fra- 
quently  resting  with  her  legs  extended  from  the  entrance  of 
the  gallery,  ready  to  spring  out  upon  whatever  insect  may  fall 
into  her  sheet  net.  She  herself  can  only  be  caught  by  getting 
behind  her  and  forcing  her  out  into  the  web  ;  but  though  we 


•  Evelyn's  Travels  in  Italy.  t  Book  of  Natu*,  part  L  p  24 

X  Bloomfield's  Remains,  toL  il  p.  64,  note. 
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have  often  endeavored  to  make  her  construct  a  nest  under  our 
eye,  we  have  been  as  unsuccesful  as  in  similar  experiments  with 
the  commcm  house  spider  {Aranea  domestica), 

'*  The  house  spider's  proceedings  were  long  ago  described  by 
Homberg,  and  the  account  has  been  copied,  as  usual,  by  almost 
every  subsequent  writer.  Goldsmith  has,  indeed,  given  some 
strange  mis-statements  from  his  own  observations,  and  Bingley 
has  added  the  original  remark,  that,  after  fixing  its  first  thread, 
creeping  along  the  wall,  and  joining  it  as  it  proceeds,  it '  darts 
itself  to  the  opposite  side,  where  the  other  end  is  to  be  listen- 
ed* !'  Homberg's  spider  took  the  more  circuitous  route  of  trav- 
elling to  the  opposite  wall,  carrying  in  one  of  its  claws  the  end 
of  the  thread  previously  fixed,  lest  it  should  stick  in  the  wrong 
place.  This  we  believe  to  be  the  correct  statement,  for  as  the 
web  is  always  horizontal,  it  would  seldom  answer  to  commit  a 
floating  thread  to  the  wind,  as  is  done  by  other  species.  Horn- 
berg's  spider,  after  stretching  as  many  lines  by  way  of  warp  as 
it  deemed  sufficient  between  the  two  walls  of  the  comer  which 
it  had  chosen,  proceeded  to  cross  this  in  the  way  our  weavers  do 
in  adding  the  woof  with  this  difference,  that  the  spider's  threads 
were  only  laid  on,  and  not  interlacedt.  The  domestic  spiders, 
however,  in  these  modern  days,  must  have  forgot  this  mode  of 
weaving,  for  none  of  their  webs  will  be  found  thus  regularly 
constructed !" 

The  geometric,  or  net-working  spiders  (See  Fig.  12.  Plate 
IV.)  are  as  well  known  as  any  of  the  preceding ;  almost  every 
bush  and  tree  in  our  gardens  and  hedge-rows  having  one  or 
more  of  their  nests  stretched  out  in  a  vertical  position  between 
adjacent  branches.  The  common  garden  spider  {Epeira  dia- 
dema),  and  the  long-bodied  spider  ( Tetragnatha  extensa),  are 
the  best  known  of  this  order. 

'^  The  chief  care  of  a  spider  of  this  sort,"  says  Mr.  Rennie, 
'^  is,  to  form  a  cable  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  net  she 
means  to  hang  upon  it ;  and  after  throwing  out  a  floating  line 
as  above  described,  when  it  catches  properly,  she  doubles  and 

*  Animal  Biography,  iii.  470,  471. 

t  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dot  Sciences,  poor  1707,  p.  339. 
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redoubles  it  with  additional  threads.  On  trying  its  strength  die 
is  not  contented  with  the  test  of  pulling  it  with  her  legs,  but 
drops  herself  down  several  feet  from  various  pcnnts  of  it,  as  we 
have  often  seen,  swinging  and  bobbing  with  the  whole  weight 
of  her  body.  She  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  rest 
of  the  frame  of  her  wheel-shaped  net ;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  some  of  the  ends  of  these  lines  are  not  simple,  but  in  fbnn 
of  a  Y,  giving  her  the  additional  security  of  two  attachments 
instead  of  one." 

In  constructing  the  body  of  the  nest,  the  most  remarkabk 
circumstance  is  the  using  of  her  limbs  as  a  measure,  to  lego- 
late  the  distances  of  her  nulii  or  wheelnspokes  (See  Fig.  12. 
Plate  lY.,  which  represents  the  geometric  net  of  the  ^  Epeira 
diadema")j  and  the  circular  meshes  interwoven  into  them. 
These  are  consequently  always  proportional  to  the  size  of  the 
spider.  She  often  takes  up  her  station  in  the  centre,  but  not 
always,  though  it  is  so  said  by  inaccurate  writers ;  but  she  as 
frequently  lurks  in  a  little  chamber  constructed  under  a  leaf  cr 
other  shelter  at  the  corner  of  her  web,  ready  to  dart  down  npaa 
whatever  prey  may  be  entangled  in  her  net.  The  centre  of 
the  net  is  said  also  to  be  composed  of  more  viscid  materials  than 
its  suspensory  lines, — a  circumstance  alleged  to  be  proved  by 
the  former  appearing  under  the  micoscrope  studded  with  |^ 
bules  of  gum*.  "  We  have  not  been  able,"  says  Mr.  Rennie, 
'^  to  verify  this  distinction,  having  seen  the  suspensory  lines  as 
often  studded  in  this  manner  as  those  in  the  centre." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  a  method  was 
discovered  in  France  by  Monsieur  Bon,  of  procuring  eilk  from 
spiders'  bags,  and  its  use  was  attempted  in  the  manufacture  ct 
several  articles.  Mr.  Bon  has,  however,  noticed  only  two  kinds 
of  silk-making  spiders,  and  these  he  has  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  having  either  long  or  short  legs,  the  last  variety 
producing  the  finest  quality  of  raw  silk.  According  to  this  in- 
genious observer,  the  silk  formed  by  these  insects  is  equally 
beautiful,  strong,  and  glossy  with  that  formed  by  the  silk-wwm. 
When  first  formed,  the  color  of  these  spiders'  bags  is  gray,  but, 

*  Kirby  tJid  Spence,  Intr.  1 419. 
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by  exposuie  to  the  air,  they  soon  acquire  a  blackish  hue.  Other 
spider  bags  might  probably  be  found  of  different  colors,  and  af- 
fording silk  of  better  quality,  but  their  scarcity  would  render 
any  experiment  with  them  difficult  of  accomplishment ;  for 
^vdiich  reason  M.  Boa  confined  his  attention  to  the  bags  of  the 
c(»nmon  sort  of  the  short-legged  kind. 

These  always  form  their  bags  in  some  place  sheltered  from 
the  wind  and  rain,  such  as  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  the  cor- 
ners of  Mondows  or  vaults,  or  under  the  eaves  of  houses.  A 
quantity  of  the  bags  was  collected  from  which  a  new  kind  of 
silk  was  made,  said  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  produce 
of  the  silk-worm.  It  took  readily  all  kinds  of  dyes,  and  might 
have  been  wrought  into  any  description  of  silken  fabric.  Mr. 
Boa  had  stockings  and  gloves  made  from  it,  some  of  which  he 
presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  and  others  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

This  silk  was  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — Twelve  or 
thirteen  ounces  of  the  bags  were  beaten  with  a  stick,  until  they 
became  entirely  freed  from  dust  They  were  next  washed  in 
warm  water,  which  was  continually  changed,  until  it  no  longer 
became  clouded  or  discolored  by  the  bags  under  process.  After 
this  they  were  steeped  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  wherein 
soap,  saltpetre,  and  gum-arabic  had  been  dissolved.  The 
whole  was  then  gently  boiled  during  three  hours,  after  which 
the  bags  were  rinsed  in  clear  warm  water  to  discharge  the 
soap.  They  were  finally  set  out  to  dry,  previous  to  the  opera- 
Uon  of  carding,  which  was  then  performed  with  cards  differ- 
ing fi^m  those  usually  employed  with  silk,  being  much  finer. 
By  these  means  silk  of  a  peculiar  ash  color  was  obtained, 
which  was  spun  without  difficulty.  Mr.  Bon  affirmed  that 
the  thread  was  both  stronger  and  finer  than  common  silk,  and 
that  therefore  fabrics  similar  to  those  made  with  the  latter  ma- 
terial might  be  manufactured  from  this,  there  being  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  would  stand  any  trials  of  the  loom,  after 
having  undergone  those  of  the  stocking  frame. 

The  only  obstacle,  therefore,  which  appeared  to  prevent  the 
establbhing  of  any  considerable  manufacture  from  these  spider 
bags  was  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them  in  sufficient  abund- 
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ance.  Mr.  Bon  fancied  that  this  objection  could  soon  be  over- 
come, and  that  the  art  of  domesticating  and  rearing  spidera,  as 
practised  with  silk-worms,  was  to  be  attained.  Carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who,  having  made  a  discovery,  pur- 
sues it  with  ardor  undismayed  by  difficulties,  he  met  every  ob- 
jection by  comparisons,  which  perhaps  were  not  whdly  and 
strictly  founded  on  fact.  Contrasted  with  the  spider,  and  to 
&vor  his  arguments,  the  silk-worm  in  his  hands  made  a  very 
despicable  figure.  He  affirmed  that  the  female  spider  produces 
600  or  700  eggs ;  while  of  the  100,  to  which  number  he  limit- 
ed the  silk-worm,  not  more  than  one-half  were  reared  to  pro- 
duce balls.  That  the  spiders  hatched  spontaneously,  without 
any  care,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September ;  that  the 
old  spiders  d3dng  soon  after  they  have  laid  their  eggs,  the  young 
ones  live  for  ten  or  twelve  months  without  food,  and  omtinue 
in  their  bags  without  growing,  until  the  hot  weather,  by  put- 
ting their  viscid  juices  in  motion,  induces  them  to  come  forth, 
spin,  and  run  about  in  search  of  food. 

Mr.  Bon's  spider  establishment,  was  managed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  —  having  ordered  all  the  short-legged  spiders 
which  could  be  collected  by  persons  employed  for  the  purpose, 
to  be  brought  to  liim,  he  inclosed  them  in  paper  coffins  and 
pots ;  these  were  covered  with  papers,  which,  as  well  as  the 
coffins,  were  pricked  over  their  surface  with  pin-holes  to  admit 
air  to  the  prisoners.  '^Fhe  insects  were  duly  fed  with  ffies,  and 
after  some  time  it  was  found  on  inspection  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  formed  their  bags.  This  advocate  for  the 
rearing  of  spiders  contended  that  spiders'  bags  afforded  much 
more  silk  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  those  of  the  silk- 
worm ;  in  proof  of  which  he  observed,  that  thirteen  ounces 
yield  nearly  four  ounces  of  pure  silk,  two  oimces  of  which  were 
sufficient  to  make  a  pair  of  stockings ;  whereas  stockings  made 
of  conmion  silk  were  said  by  him  to  weigh  seven  or  eight 
ounces. 

It  was  objected  by  some  of  Mr.  Bon's  contemporaries,  that 
spiders  were  venomous ;  and  this  is  so  far  true  that  a  bite  fixMn 
some  of  the  species  is  very  painful,  producing  as  much  swelling 
as  the  smart  sting  of  a  nettle.    Mr.  Bon,  however,  asserted  that 
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he  was  several  times  bitten,  without  expericiicing  any  inconve- 
nience ;  if  80^  he  was  more  fortunate  or  less  sensitive  than  any 
ci  the  qrider-tamers  with  whom  we  have  been  acquainted.  It 
was  further  asserted,  that  this  venom  extended  itself  to  the  silk 
which  the  spider  produced ;  but  this  assertion  was  utterly  ab- 
surd, as  any  one  who  has  ever  applied  a  cobweb  to  stop  the 
bleeding  from  a  cut  ought  to  have  known.  Mr.  Bon  declared 
with  perfect  truth,  that  the  silk,  so  far  from  being  pernicious, 
was  useful  in  staunching  and  healing  wounds,  its  natural  glu- 
ten acting  as  a  kind  of  balsam. 

The  honest  enthusiasm  of  the  projector,  and  the  singularity 
of  a  regular  establishment  being  formed  for  rearing  and  work- 
ing spiders,  excited  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention.  It 
was,  indeed,  an  age  of  strange  speculations,  for  nearly  at  the 
same  time  a  German  gentleman  broached  a  scheme  for  turn- 
ing tame  s(|iiirrcls  and  mice  to  account  in  spinning ;  and  com- 
panies were  formed  in  England,  with  large  nominal  capitals  to 
carry  out  schemes  still  more  preposterous.  So  important  did 
Mr.  Bon's  project  appear  to  the  French  Academy,  that  they 
deputed  the  eminent  naturalist,  M.  Reaumur,  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  this  new  silk-filament. 

After  a  long  and  patient  examination  M.  Reaumur  stated  the 
following  objections  to  Mr.  Bon's  plan  for  raising  spider-silk, 
which  have  ever  since  been  regarded  as  insurmountable. 

1.  The  natural  fierceness  of  spiders  renders  them  imfit  to  be 
bred  together.  On  distributing  four  or  five  thousand  of  these 
insects  into  cells  or  companies  of  from  fifty  to  one  or  two  hun- 
dred, it  was  found  that  the  larger  spiders  quickly  killed  and 
ate  the  smaller,  so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  cells  were 
depopulated,  scarcely  more  than  one  or  two  being  found  in  each 
ccO. 

2.  The  silk  of  the  spider  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  silk-worm 
both  in  lustre  and  strength  ;  and  produces  less  material  in  pro- 
portion, than  can  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture.  The  filament  of  the  spidei's-bag  can  support  a 
weight  of  only  thirty-six  grains,  while  that  of  the  silk-worm 
will  sustain  a  weight  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  grains.  Thus 
four  or  five  threads  of  the  spider  must  \)e  brought  together  to 
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equal  one  thread  of  the  silk-worm,  and  as  it  is  impossible  thai 
these  should  be  applied  so  accurately  over  each  other  as  not  to 
leave  little  vacant  spaces  between  them,  the  light  is  not  equally 
reflected,  and  the  lustre  of  the  material  is  consequently  inferior 
to  that  in  which  a  solid  thread  is  used. 

3.  A  great  disadvantage  of  the  spider's  silk  is,  that  it  cannot 
bo  woimd  off  the  ball  like  that  of  the  silk-worm,  but  must  ne- 
cessarily be  carded.  By  this  latter  process,  its  evenness,  whkh 
contributes  so  materially  to  its  lustre,  is  destroyed. 

The  ferociousness  and  pugnacity  of  the  spiders  are  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  they  fight  like  furies.  Their  voracity,  too,  is  al- 
most incredible,  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  mere 
collection  of  flies  suflScient  to  feed  a  large  number  of  the  spi- 
ders would  not  involve  an  amount  of  expense  fatal  to  the  proj- 
ect as  a  lucrative  undertaking.  The  strength  of  the  spiders' 
filament  is,  if  anything,  overstated  by  Reaumur.  Deficiency 
of  lustre  arising  from  the  carding  of  the  filaments  is  conunon 
to  the  spider-fabric  and  to  spun  silk ;  this  objection  would,  per- 
haps, not  be  of  very  great  weight  but  for  the  decisive  calcula- 
tion by  which  Reaumur  showed  the  comparative  amount  of 
production  between  the  spider  and  the  silk-worm. 

The  largest  cocoons  weigh  four,  and  the  smaller  three  grains 
each ;  spider-bags  do  not  weigh  above  one  grain  each ;  and, 
after  being  cleared  of  their  dust,  have  lost  two-thirds  of  this 
weight ;  therefore  the  work  of  twelve  spiders  equals  that  of 
onlj/  one  silk-worm  ;  and  a  pound  of  spider-silk  would  require 
for  its  production  27,648  insects.  But  as  the  bags  are  wholly 
the  work  of  the  females,  who  spin  them  as  a  deposit  for  their 
eggs,  it  follows  that  55,296  spiders  must  be  reared  to  yield  one 
pound  of  silk :  yet  this  will  be  obtained  only  from  the  best 
spiders ;  those  large  ones  ordinarily  seen  in  gardens,  <fcc.,  yield- 
ing not  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  silk  of  the  others. 
The  work  of  280  of  these  would  therefore  not  yield  more  silk 
than  the  produce  of  one  industrious  silk-worm,  and  603,552  of 
them  woidd  furnish  only  one  pound  of  silk ! 

Although  Reaumur's  report  completely  extinguished  Mr. 
Bon's  project  in  Prance,  it  was  revived  in  England  two  or 
three  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.     Swift  has 
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not  neglected  to  make  it  a  portion  o(  his  unrivalled  satire 
against  q)eculators  and  projectors,  in  his  account  of  Gulliver's 
visit  to  the  Academy  of  Lagado : 

**  I  went  into  another  room,  myi  he,  where  the  walls  and  ceQinga  were  all  hun^ 
round  with  eobweba,  ezept  a  narrow  paange  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  oat  At 
my  entranoe  he  called  out  to  me  not  to  disturb  his  webs.  He  lamented  the  fatal 
mistake  the  worid  had  been  so  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms,  while  we  had  such 
plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who  infinitely  excelled  the  former,  because  they  under- 
stood how  to  weave  as  well  as  spin.  And  he  proposed  further,  that,  by  employing 
a|Hden,  the  charge  ctf  dyeing  silk  should  be  whoUy  saved ;  whereof  I  was  faSij 
oooTinoed,  when  he  showed  me  a  vast  number  of  flies  most  beautifully  oolorod, 
wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders,  assuring  us  that  the  webs  would  take  a  tincture  trom 
them,  and  as  he  had  them  of  aU  hues,  he  hoped  to  suit  every  body's  fancy,  as  soon 
•8  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the  flies,  of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinoas 
matter  to  give  a  strength  and  consistency  to  the  threads." 

The  Ingenuity  of  Spiders. — Mr.  Thomas  Ewbank  of 
New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  bearing  date  September  20th  1842,  gives  us 
the  following  interesting  description  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Spider. 

"  The  resources  of  the  lower  animals  have  often  excited  admi- 
ration, and  though  no  comprehensive  and  systematic  series  of 
observations  have  yet  been  made  upon  them(?),  the  time  iS;  I 
believe,  not  distant  when  the  task  will  be  undertaken — ^perhaps 
within  the  next  century.  But  whenever  and  by  whomsoever 
accomplished,  the  mechanism  of  animals  will  then  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  volumes  in 
the  archives  of  man. 

^' Among- insects,  spiders  have  repeatedly  been  observed  to 
modify  and  change  their  contrivances  for  ensnaring'  their 
prey.  Those  that  live  in  fields  and  gardens  often  fabricate 
their  nets  or  webs  vertically.  This  sometimes  occurs  in  loca- 
tions where  there  is  no  object  sufficiently  near  to  which  the 
lower  edge  or  extremity  of  the  web  can  properly  be  braced ; 
and  unless  this  be  done,  light  puffs  or  breezes  of  wind  are  apt 
to  blow  it  into  an  entangled  mass.  Instead  of  being  spread  out, 
like  the  sail  of  a  ship,  to  the  wind,  it  would  become  clewed  over 
the  upper  line,  or  edge,  like  a  sail  when  furled  up.  Now  how 
would  a  human  engineer  act  under  similar  circumstances  ?   But 
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ere  the  reader  begins  to  reflect(!)j  he  should  bear  in  mind  that 
it  would  not  do  to  brace  the  web  by  running  rigging  fix)m  it  to 
some  Jixed  or  immovable  object  below — by  no  means ; — for  were 
this  done,  it  could  not  yield  to  impulses  of  wind ;  the  rigging 
would  be  snapped  by  the  first  blast,  and  the  whole  structure 
probably  destroyed. 

"  Whatever  contrivances  human  sagacity  might  suggest,  they 
could  hardly  excel  those  wiiich  these  despised  engineers  some- 
times adopt.  Having  formed  a  web,  under  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  a  spider  has  been  known 
to  descend  from  it  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  thread  spun  for 
the  purpose,  and  after  selecting  a  minute  pebble,  or  piece  of 
stone,  has  coiled  the  end  of  the  thread  round  it.  Ha\ing  dooe 
this,  the  ingenious  artist  ascended,  and  fixing  himself  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  web,  hoisted  up  the  pebble  until  it  swung  sev- 
eral inches  clear  of  the  ground.  The  cord  to  which  the  weight 
WHS  siLspended  was  then  secured  l)y  additional  ones,  running 
from  it  to  different  parts  of  the  web,  which  thus  acquired  the 
requisite  tension,  and  was  allowed,  at  the  same  time,  to  }ield  to 
sudden  puffs  of  wind  \\ithout  danger  of  being  rent  asunder. 

"  A  similar  instance  came  imder  my  notice  a  few  days  ago. 
A  large  spider  had  constructed  his  wel),  in  nearly  a  vertical  po- 
sition, a])out  six  feet  from  the  ground,  in  a  corner  of  my  yard. 
The  upper  edge  was  formed  by  a  strong  thread,  secured  at  one 
end  to  a  nne  leaf,  and  the  other  to  a  clothes  line.  One  part  of 
the  lower  edge  was  attached  to  a  Penyan  sun-flower,  and  an- 
other to  a  trellis  fence,  four  or  five  feet  distant.  Between  these 
there  was  no  object  nearer  than  the  ground,  to  whi(*h  an  addi- 
tional brace  line  could  be  carried  ;  l)ut  two  threads,  a  foot  asim- 
der,  descended  from  this  part  of  the  web,  and,  eight  or  ten  inche>- 
below  it,  were  united  at  a  point.  From  this  point,  a  single  line, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  was  suspended,  and  to  its  lower  extrem- 
ity was  the  weight,  a  living'  one.  viz.  a  worm,  three  inches 
long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cord  was  fa«5ten- 
ed  around  the  niiddle  of  the  victim's  body,  and  as  no  object  was 
within  reach,  all  its  writhings  and  efforts  to  escape  were  fruit- 
less. Its  weight  answered  the  same  purpose  as  a  piece  of  in- 
animate matter,  while  its  sufferings  seemed  not  in  the  least  to 
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disiturb  the  unconcerned  murderer,  who  lay  waiting  for  his  prey 
above. 

"  Whetlier  the  owner  of  the  web  found  it  a  more  easy  task 
to  capture  tliis  unlucky  worm  and  raise  it,  than  to  elevate  a 
stone  of  the  same  weight,  may  be  a  question(?).  Perhaps  in 
seeking  for  the  latter,  the  former  fell  in  his  way,  and  was  seized 
as  tlie  first  suitable  object  that  came  to  hand — Uke  the  human 
tyrant,  (Doinitian)  who,  to  show  his  skill  in  archery,  planted 
his  arrows  in  the  heads  of  men  or  cattle,  ui  the  absence  of  other 
targets.  It  may  be,  however,  that  a  piece  of  stone,  eartli,  or 
wood,  of  a  suitable  weight,  was  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  web. 

"  To  observe  the  effect  of  this  weight,  I  separated,  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  the  thread  by  which  it  was  suspended,  and  in- 
stantly tile  web  sunk  to  half  its  previous  dimensions — the  lower 
part  became  loose,  and  with  the  slightest  current  kept  shaking 
like  a  sail  shivering  in  the  wind.  A  fresh  weight  was  not  sup- 
plied by  the  next  morning ;  but  instead  of  it  two  long  brace 
lines  extended  from  the  lower  part  of  the  web  to  two  vine  ten- 
drils, a  considerable  distance  off.  These  I  cut  away  to  see  what 
device  would  be  next  adopted,  but  on  going  to  examine  it  the 
following  day,  1  found  the  clotlies  line  removed,  and  witli  it  all 
relics  of  the  insects  labors  had  disappeared." 

Mason-Spideus. — A  no  less  wonderful  structure  is  com- 
posed by  a  sort  of  spiders,  natives  of  the  tropics  and  the  south 
of  Europe,  which  have  been  justly  called  mason-spiders  by  M. 
Latreille.  One  of  these  {Mi/gale  nididans^  Walckn.),  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  "  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  obli({uely  down- 
wards, about  tliree  inches  in  length,  and  one  in  diameter. 
This  cavity  she  Unes  with  a  tough  thick  web,  which,  when 
taken  out,  resembles  a  leathern  purse  ;  but  what  is  most  curi- 
ous, this  house  has  a  door  with  hinges,  like  the  operculum  of 
some  sea-shells,  and  herself  and  family,  who  tenant  this  nest, 
open  and  shut  the  door  whenever  they  pass  and  repass.  This 
history  was  told  me,*'  says  Darwin,  "'  and  the  nest,  with  its  door, 
shown  me  by  the  late  Dr.  Butt,  of  Bath,  who  was  some  years 
physician  in  Jamaica*." 


*  Dan%'in*8  Zoonoinia,  i.  2od,  8vo.  etl. 
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"  The  nest  of  a  mason-spider,  similar  to  this,**  says  Mr.  Rcn- 
nie,  '^  has  been  obligingly  put  into  our  hands  by  Mr.  Riddle  of 
Blackheath.  It  came  from  the  West  Indies,  and  is  probably 
that  of  Latreille's  clay-kneader  {Mygale  cratiens),  and  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  genus.  We  have  since  seen  a  pair  of  these 
spiders  in  possession  of  Mr.  William  Mello,  of  Blackheath. 
The  nest  is  composed  of  very  hard  argillaceous  clay,  deq)ly 
tinged  with  brown  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  in  form  of  a  tube,  about 
one  inch  in  diameter,  between  six  and  seven  inches  long,  and 
slightly  bent  towards  the  lower  extremity — appearing  to  have 
been  mined  into  the  clay  rather  than  built  The  interior  cf 
the  tube  is  lined  untk  a  uniform  tapestry  of  silken  veb,  of 
an  orange-white  color,  with  a  texture  intermediate  between 
India  paper  and  very  fine  glove  leather.  But  the  most  won- 
derful part  of  this  nest  is  its  entrance,  which  we  loc^  upon  as 
the  perfection  of  insect  architecture.  A  circular  door,  about 
the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  slightly  concave  on  the  outside  and 
convex  within,  is  formed  of  more  than  a  dozen  layers  of  the 
same  web  which  lines  the  interior,  closely  laid  upon  one  an- 
other, and  shaped  so  that  the  inner  layers  are  the  broadest  the 
outer  being  gradually  less  in  diameter,  except  towards  the 
hinge,  which  is  about  an  inch  long ;  and  in  consequence  of  all 
the  layers  being  imited  there,  and  prolonged  into  the  tube,  it 
becomes  the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  structure.  The 
elasticity  of  the  materials,  also,  gives  to  this  hinge  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  acting  like  a  spring,  and  shutting  the  door 
of  the  nest  spontaneously.  It  is,  besides,  made  to  fit  so  accu- 
rately to  the  aperture,  which  is  composed  of  similar  concentric 
layers  of  web,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
joining  by  the  most  careful  inspection.  To  gratify  curiosity, 
the  door  has  been  opened  and  shut  hundreds  of  times,  without 
in  the  least  destroying  the  power  of  the  spring.  When  the 
door  is  shut,  it  resembles  some  of  the  lichens  {Lecidea),  or  the 
leathery  fungi,  such  as  Polyporns  versicolor  (Micheli),  or, 
nearer  still,  the  upper  valve  of  a  young  oyster-shell.  The  door 
of  the  nest,  the  only  part  seen  above  ground,  being  of  a  black- 
ish-brown color,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  discover." 

Another  mason-spider  {Mygale  coBmeataria,  Latr.),  found 
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in  the  south  of  France,  usually  selects  for  her  nest  a  place  bare 
of  grass,  sicking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  off  the  water, 
tuid  of  a  firm  soil,  without  rocks  or  small  stones.  She  digs  a 
gallery  a  foot  or  two  in  depth,  and  of  a  diameter  (equal 
throughout)  sufficient  to  admit  of  her  easily  passing.  She 
lines  this  with  a  tapestry  of  silk  glued  to  the  walls.  The 
door,  which  ia  circular,  ia  constructed  of  many  layers  of  earth 
kneaded,  and  bound  together  with  silk.  Externally,  it  is  flat 
and  rough,  corresponding  to  the  earth  around  the  entrance,  for 
the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  concealment :  on  the  inside  it  is  con- 
vex, and  tapestried  thickly  with  a  web  of  fine  silk.  The 
threads  of  this  door- tapestry  are  prolonged,  and  strongly  attach- 
ed to  the  upper  side  of  the  entrance,  forming  an  excellent 
hinge,  which,  when  pushed  open  by  the  spider,  shuts  again  by 
its  own  weight,  without  the  aid  of  spring  hinges.  When  tlie 
spider  is  at  home,  and  her  door  forcibly  opened  by  an  intruder, 
she  pulls  it  strongly  inwards,  and  even  where  half-opened  often 
foiatches  it  out  of  the  hand ;  but  when  she  is  foiled  in  this,  she 
retreats  to  the  bottom  of  her  den,  as  her  last  resource*.  The 
nest  of  this  spider  (the  mason  spider)  is  represented  in  Plate 
IV.  Fig.  14.,  and  shows  tlie  nest  shut.  Fig.  16.,  represents  it 
open.  Fig.  16.  the  spider  [Mygale  c(Bmentaria).  Fig.  17. 
the  eyes  magnified.  Figures  18  and  19  parts  of  the  foot  and 
claw  magnified.  Rossi  ascertained  that  the  female  of  an  allied 
species  [Mygale  sauvagesii,  Latr.),  found  in  Corsica,  lived  in 
one  of  these  nests,  with  a  numerous  posterity.  He  destroyed 
one  of  the  doors  to  observe  whether  a  new  one  would  be  made, 
which  it  was ;  but  it  was  fixed  immoveably,  without  a  hinge ; 
the  spider,  no  doubt,  fortifying  herself  in  this  manner  till  she 
thought  she  might  re-open  it  without  dangerf. 

"  The  Rev.  Revett  Shepherd  has  often  noticed,  in  the  fen 
ditches  of  Norfolk,  a  very  large  spider  (the  species  not  yet  de- 
termined) which  actually  forms  a  raft  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining its  prey  with  more  facility.     Keeping  its  station  upon  a 


*  Mem.  Soc.  d*Hift  Nat  de  Paris,  An.  vii. 

t  M^m.  Soc  d'Hist  Nat  de  Paris,  An.  vii.  p.  125,  and  LatreiUe,  Hist.  Nat 
G^ndr.  Till  p.  163. 
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ball  of  weeds  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  probably  held  to- 
gether by  slight  silken  cords,  it  is  wafted  along  the  surface  of 
tlie  water  upon  this  floating  island,  which  it  quits  the  moment 
it  sees  a  drowning  insect  The  booty  thus  seized  it  devours  at 
leisure  upon  its  raft,  under  which  it  retires  when  alarmed  by 
iiny  danger*."  In  the  spring  of  1830,  Mr.  Rennie  found  a  sp- 
der  on  some  reeds  in  the  Croydon  Canal,  which  agreed  in  ap- 
pearance with  Mr.  Shepherd's. 

Among  our  native  spiders  there  are  several,  which,  not  con- 
tented with  a  web  hke  the  rest  of  their  congeners,  take  advan- 
tage of  other  materials  to  construct  cells  where,  ^  hushed  in 
grim  repose,^^  they  "expect  their  insect  prey."  The  most 
simple  of  those  spider  cells  is  constructed  by  a  longish-bodied 
spider  {Aranea  holasericea,  Linn.),  which  is  a  Uttle  larger 
than  the  common  hunting  spider.  It  rolls  up  a  leaf  of  the  lilac 
or  poplar,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  leaf- 
rolling  caterpillars,  upon  whose  cells  it  sometimes  seizes  to  save 
itself  trouble,  having  first  expelled,  or  perhaps  devoured,  the 
rightful  owner.  The  spider,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
tapestry  of  the  caterpillar,  but  always  weaves  a  fresh  set  of 
her  onm,  more  close  and  substantial. 

Another  spider,  common  in  woods  and  copses  [Epeira  quad- 
rata  ?)  weaves  together  a  great  number  of  leaves  to  form  a 
dwelling  for  herself,  and  in  front  of  it  she  spreads  her  toils  for 
entrapping  the  unwary  insects  which  stray  thither.  These,  as 
soon  as  caught,  are  dragged  into  her  den,  and  stored  up  for  a 
time  of  scarcity.  Here  also  her  eggs  are  depo^iitcd  and  hatched 
in  safety.  When  the  cold  weather  approaches,  and  the  leaves 
of  her  edifice  witlicr,  she  almndons  it  for  tlie  more  secure  shel- 
ter of  a  hollow  tree,  where  she  soon  dies ;  but  the  continuation 
of  the  species  depends  upon  eggs,  deposited  in  the  nest  belbre 
winter,  and  remaining  to  be  hatched  with  the  warmth  of  the 
ensuing  summer. 

The  spider's  den  of  united  leaves,  however,  which  has  just 
been  described,  is  not  always  useless  when  withered  and  de- 
serted ;    for  the  dormouse  iisually  selects  it  as  a   ready-made 


*  Kirby  and  S|)once,  Intr.  i.  425. 
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roof  for  its  nest  of  dried  grass.  That  those  old  spiders'  dens, 
are  not  accidentally  chosen  by  the  mouse,  appeai*s  from  the 
fact,  that  out  of  about  a  dozen  mouse-nests  of  this  sort  found 
during  winter  in  a  copse  between  Lewisham  and  Bromley, 
Kent  (England),  every  second  or  third  one  was  furnished  witli 
such  a  roof. 

The  Water  Spider. — We  extract  the  following  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  and  interesting  fact  in  nature,  connected  with 
diving  operations^  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby's  Bridgewater 
Treatise : — 

"The  Water  Spider  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  upon 
whom  that  office  (diving)  is  developed  by  her  Creator.  To 
this  end,  her  instinct  instructs  her  to  fabricate  a  kind  of  dicing- 
bell  in  the  bosom  of  that  clement.  She  usually  selects  still 
waters  for  this  purpose.  Her  house  is  an  oval  cocoon,  filled 
witli  air,  and  lined  with  silk\  from  which  tlircads  issue  in  every 
direction,  and  are  fastened  to  tlie  surrounding  plants ;  in  tliis 
cocoon,  which  is  open  below,  she  watches  for  her  prey,  and  even 
appears  to  pass  the  winter,  when  she  closes  the  opening.  It  is 
most  commonly,  yet  not  always,  entirely  under  water  ;  but  its 
inhabitant  has  filled  it  with  aii-  for  her  respiration,  which  ena- 
bles her  to  live  in  it.  She  conveys  the  air  to  it  in  the  following 
manner :  she  usually  swims  upon  her  back,  when  her  abdomen 
is  enveloped  in  a  bubble  of  air,  and  appears  like  a  globe  of 
quicksilver* ;  with  this  she  enters  her  cocoon,  and  displacing  an 


*  Her  singrular  economy  was  first,  we  believe,  described  by  Clerck  (Aranei 
Suecici,  Stockholm,  1757.)i  L.  M.  de  Lignuc  (Mem.  des  Aruign.  Aquat,  l2mo. 
Paris,  1799.)>  and  De  Geer. 

**  The  shining  appearance,"'  says  Clerck,  "  proceeds  eitlier  from  an  iiiflatc.1 
globale  surrounding  the  abdomen,  or  from  the  space  between  the  l>ody  and  tho 
water.  The  ^ider,  when  wisliing  to  inhale  tho  air,  rises  to  the  surface,  with  its 
body  still  submersed,  and  only  tlie  part  containing  the  spinneret  rising  just  to  tho 
surface,  when  it  briskly  opens  and  moves  its  four  teats.  A  tliick  coat  of  haix 
keeps  the  water  from  approaching  or  wetting  the  abdomen.  It  comes  up  for  air 
about  foiu"  times  an  hour  or  oflener,  though  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  it  can 
cootinue  without  it  for  several  days  together. 

*'  I  found  in  the  middle  of  May  one  male  and  ten  females,  which  I  put  into  a 
glaai  filled  with  water,  where  they  lived  together  very  quietly  for  eight  days.  I 
put  some  duck-weed  (Lcmna)  into  the  glass  to  afford  them  shelter,  and  the  fe* 
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equal  mass  of  water,  again  ascends  for  a  second  lading,  till 
she  has  sufficiently  filled  her  house  with  it,  so  as  to  expel  all 
the  water. 

"  The  males  construct  similar  habitations  by  the  same  ma- 
nceuvres.  How  these  little  animals  can  envelope  their  abdo- 
men with  an  air-bubble,  and  retain  it  till  they  enter  their  odb^ 
is  still  one  of  Nature's  mysteries  that  have  not  been  explained. 

^^  We,  however,  cannot  help  admiring,  and  adoring,  the  wis- 
dom, power,  and  goodness  manifested  in  this  singular  provision, 
enabling  an  animal  that  breathes  the  atmospheric  air,  to  fill 
her  house  with  it  under  water,  and  which  has  instructed  her  in 
a  secret  art,  by  which  she  can  clothe  part  of  her  body  with  air 
as  a  garment  J  and  which  she  can  put  off  w^hen  it  answers  her 
purpose. 

**  This  is  a  kind  of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  mocks  all  our  iDquiries." 

Thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  successive  descents  of  the  littk 
water-spider  under  the  impulsion  of  its  instinct,  produce  effects 


males  be^an  to  stretch  diagonal  threads  in  a  confused  manner  from  it  to  tha  tk 
of  the  glass  about  half  way  down.  Each  of  the  females  afterwards  fixed  a  don 
bag  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  from  which  the  water  was  expelled  by  the  air  fron 
the  spinneret,  and  thus  a  cell  was  formed  capable  of  containing  the  whole  animal 
Here  they  remained  quietly,  with  their  abdomens  in  their  cells,  and  their  bodiH 
BtiU  plunged  in  the  water ;  and  in  a  short  time  brimstone-colored  bags  of  eggs  q>- 
peared  in  each  cell,  filling  it  about  a  fourth  part.  On  the  7th  of  July  seroal 
young  ones  swam  out  from  one  of  the  bags.  All  this  time  th  e  old  ones  had  do* 
thing  to  eat,  and  yet  they  never  attacked  one  another,  as  other  spiders  would  hare 
been  apt  to  do  l[Clerck,  Aranei  Suecici,  cap.  viii.)." 

"  These  spiders,"  says  De  Geer,  "  spin  in  the  water  a  cell  of  strong,  elomly  im- 
ven,  white  tilk  in  the  form  of  half  the  shell  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  like  a  diving  beS. 
This  is  sometimes  led  partly  above  water,  but  at  others  is  entirely  sul»nerMd,  and 
is  always  attached  to  the  objects  near  it  by  a  great  number  of  irregular  thmdi. 
It  is  closed  all  round,  but  has  a  large  opening  below,  which,  however,  I  foaad 
closed  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  the  spider  living  quietly  within,  with  bcr 
head  downwards.  I  made  a  rent  in  this  cell,  and  expelled  the  air,  upon  which 
the  spider  came  out ;  yet  though  she  appeared  to  have  been  laid  np  for  three 
months  in  her  winter  quarters,  she  greedily  seized  upon  an  insect  and  sucked  it 
I  also  found  that  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  constructs  a  similar  Kibaqaeoai 
cell,  and  during  summer  no  less  than  in  winter  (De  Geer,  Mem.  des  Insectes,  vi. 
312.)."  "We  have  recently  kept  one  of  these  spiders,"  says  Mr.  Rennie,  "fcr 
several  months  in  a  glass  oi  water,  where  it  built  a  cell  half  under  water,  in  whick 
it  laid  its  «ggs." 
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in  its  subaqueous  pavilion  equivalent  to  those  produced  in  the 
diving-bell,  or  diving  helmet,  by  .the  successive  strokes  of  the 
condensing  air-pump  of  scientific  man ! 

In  the  language  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  this  insect  "  LAY- 
ETH  THE  BEAMS  OP'  her  "  CHAMBERS  IN  THE 
WATERS,"  and  there  secures  her  subaqueous  chambers  in  the 
manner  described. 

Cleanliness  op  Spiders. — "When  we  look  at  the  viscid 
material,"  says  Mr.  Rennie,  "  with  which  spiders  construct  their 
lines  and  webs,  and  at  the  rough,  hairy  covering  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  of  their  bodies,  we  might  conclude,  that  they  would 
be  always  stuck  over  with  fragments  of  the  minute  fibres 
which  they  produce.  This,  indeed,  must  often  happen,  did 
they  not'  take  careful  precautions  to  avoid  it ;  for  we  have  ob- 
served that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  leave  a  thread  to  float  at  ran- 
dom, except  when  they  wish  to  form  a  bridge.  When  a  spider 
drops  along  a  line,  for  instance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  her  web,  or  the  nature  of  the  place  below  her,  she  invari- 
ably, when  she  re-ascends,  coils  it  up  into  a  little  ball,  and 
thro^^  it  away.  Her  claws  are  admirably  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  for  walking  along  the  lines,  as  may  be  readily 
seen  by  a  magnifying  glass.  Fig.  13.  Plate  IV.  shows  the  tri- 
ple-claw^ed  foot  of  a  spider,  magnified,  the  others  being  toothed 
like  a  comb,  for  gliding  along  the  lines.  This  structure,  how- 
ever, unfits  it  to  walk,  as  flies  can  do,  upon  any  upright  polish- 
ed surface  like  glass ;  although  the  contrary*  is  erroneously  as- 
serted by  the  Abb6  de  la  Pluche.  Before  she  can  do  so,  she  is 
obliged  to  construct  a  ladder  of  ropes,  as  Mr.  Black\vall  re- 
markst,  by  elevating  her  spinneret  as  high  as  she  can,  and  lay- 
ing down  a  step  upon  which  she  stands  to  form  a  second ;  and 
so  on,  as  any  one  may  try  by  placing  a  spider  at  the  bottom  of 
a  very  clean  wine  glass. 

"  The  hairs  of  the  legs,  however,  are  always  catching  bits  of 
web  and  particles  of  dust ;  but  these  are  not  suffered  to  remain 
long.  Most  people  may  have  remarked  that  the  house-fly  is 
ever  and  anon  brushing  its  feet  upon  one  another  to  rub  off  the 

*  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  L  58.  t  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  zv. 
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dust,  though  we  liavc  not  seen  it  remarked  iu  authors  tliat  flin- 
ders are  e(|ually  assiduous  iu  keeping  tlieniselves  clean.  They 
liave,  besides,  a  very  eflicient  instrument  in  their  luaudibles  or 
jaws,  which,  Uke  their  ckiws,  are  furnished  with  teeth  ;  and  a 
spider  which  appears  to  a  careless  observer  as  resting  idly,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  lie  found  sloicly  combing  her  legs 
with  her  7nandibleSj  beginning'  as  high  as  passible  on  the 
thigh,  and  passing  dmcn  to  the  claws.  The  flue  which  she 
thus  coml)s  off  is  regularly  tossed  away. 

''With  respect  to  the  house-spider  (il.  domestica\  we  are 
told  in  books,  that '  she  from  time  to  tune  clears  away  the  dwt 
from  her  web,  and  sweeps  the  whole  by  giving  it  a  bhake  with 
her  paw,  so  nicely  proportioning  tlie  force  of  her  blow,  tliat  she 
never  breaks  any  thing*.'  That  spiders  may  be  seen  sliaking 
their  webs  in  tliis  manner,  we  readily  admit ;  though  it  is  mH, 
we  imagine,  to  clear  them  of  dust,  but  to  ascertain  wliether 
they  are  sufficiently  somid  and  strong. 

'^  We  recently  witnessed  a  more  laborious  process  of  cleaning 
a  web  tlian  merely  sliaking  it  On  coming  do\\'u  the  Maine 
by  the  steam-boat  from  Frankfort,  in  August  1829,  we  obser\'ed 
the  geometric-net  of  a  conic  spider  {Epeira  conica,  Walck.) 
on  the  framework  of  the  deck,  and  as  it  was  ci>vered  with 
llakes  of  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  engine,  we  were  surjiripiHl 
to  see  a  spider  at  work  on  it ;  for.  in  order  to  be  useful,  this  sorl 
of  net  mast  be  clean.  Upon  olxserving  it  a  little  clost-ly.  how- 
over,  wc  iKnceived  that  she  was  not  constructing  a  net,  but 
dressing  up  an  old  one ;  though  not,  we  must  think,  to  save 
troublcj  so  nmch  as  an  ex|)cn(liture  of  miitcriiil.  »Sunie  of  the 
lines  she  dexterously  stripjx'd  of  the  llukes  of  .soot  adhering  to 
them;  but  in  the  greater  num1)er,  fniiling  that  she  could  iM 
get  them  suihciently  cl(*an,  she  broke  them  quite  olf,  bundled 
them  up,  and  tossed  them  ovtT.  We  counted  five  of  ihcfC 
packets  of  rubbish  which  she  thus  threw  away,  though  there 
must  have  been  manv  more,  its  it  wiLssome  time  Ix^fore  wc  dU- 
covered  the  man<uuvre,  the  packets  1x;ing  so  small  as  not  to  lie 
readily  jKTceived,  exc(»pt  when  plared  Ixitween  the  eye  and  the 
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Lght  ^Vlien  she  had  cleared  off  all  the  sooted  Imes,  she  began 
to  replace  them  in  the  usual  way ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  boat 
at  Mentz  put  an  end  to  our  observations."  Bloomfield,  the 
poet,  having  observed  the  disappearance  of  these  bits  of  ravelled 
web,  says  that  he  observed  a  garden  spider  moisten  the  pelletsj 
before  swallowing  them  !  Dr.  Lister,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
thought  the  spider  retracted  the  threads  within  the  abdomen. 


**  I  could  wiih,"  says  Addison,  in  *  The  Spectator/  "  oar  Royal  Society  would 
compile  a  body  of  natural  history,  the  best  that  could  be  gathered  together  from 
books  and  obsenrations.  If  the  several  writers  among  them  took  each  his  partic- 
ular species,  and  gave  us  a  distinct  account  of  its  original,  birth,  and  education; 
its  policies,  hostilities,  and  alliances ;  with  the  frame  and  texture  of  its  inward  and 
oatward  parts, — and  particulariy  those  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  animals, 
— with  their  aptitudes  for  the  state  of  being  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them ; 
it  would  be  one  of  the  best  services  their  studies  could  do  mankind,  and  not  a  little 
redound  to  the  glorj'  of  the  All-wise  Creator." — •  Spectator,'  No.  iii. 

Althoagh  we  do  not  consider  Addison  as  a  naturalist,  in  any  of  the  usual  mean- 
ings of  tlie  term,  yet  it  would  be  no  easy  task,  even  for  those  who  have  devoted  their 
imdivided  attention  to  the  subject,  to  improve  upon  the  admirable  plan  of  study  here 
laid  down.  It  is,  moreover,  so  especially  applicable  to  the  investigation  of  insects, 
that  it  may  be  more  or  less  put  in  practice  by  any  person  who  chooses,  in  whatever 
station  or  circumstances  he  happens  to  be  placed.  Nay,  we  will  go  farther  ;  for 
since  it  agrees  with  experience  and  many  recorded  instances  that  individuals  have 
been  enabled  to  investigate  and  elucidate  particular  facts,  who  were  quite  unacquaint- 
ed with  g^-stematic  natural  histor}^  we  hold  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  any  person  of 
moderate  penetrationj  though  altogether  unacquainted  with  what  is  called  ** Natu- 
ral Ifistoryi'*  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  particular  facts  and  endeavor  to 
trace  thc-m  to  their  causes,  has  every  chance  to  be  successful  in  adding  to  his  own 
knowledge,  and  frequently  in  making  discoveries  of  what  was  previously  unknown. 
It  is  related  of  M.  P^lissan,  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  that  he  tamed  a  spi- 
der by  means  of  music.  This  in  conjunction  with  Evelyn's  observations  on  hunt- 
iug-spidera  is  strong  proof  of  our  position,  and  show  that  though  books  are  often 
of  high  value  to  guide  us  in  our  observations,  they  arc  by  no  means  indispensable 
to  the  study  of  nature,  inasmucli  as  the  Viaried  scene  of  creation  itself  forms  an 
inexhaustible  book,  which  "  even  he  who>  runneth  may  read." 

*'  It  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the  study  here  recommended,  to  bear 
in  mind  that  an  insect  can  never  be  found  in  any  situation,  nor  make  any  move- 
ment, without  some  motive,  originating  in  the  instinct  imparted  to  it  by  Provi- 
dence. This  principle  alone,  when  it  is  made  the  basis  of  inquiry  into  such  mo- 
tives or  instincts,  will  be  found  productive  of  many  interesting  discoveries,  which, 
without  it,  might  never  be  made.  With  tliis,  indeed,  exclusively  in  view,  during 
an  excursion,  and  with  a  little  attention  and  perseverance,  every  walk — ^nay, 
every  step^may  lead  to  delightful  and  interesting  knowledge." — "  Insect  Axcm- 
TECTUEl,**  p.  219. 
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The  Pinna — Description  of— Delicacy  of  its  threads — ^Reanihur's 

Mode  of  fonning  the  filament  or  thread — Power  of  continually  pfodochi^  new 
threads — Experiments  to  ascertain  this  fact — The  Pinna  and  its  Cancer 
Friend — Nature  of  their  alliance — Beautiful  phenomenon — AristoUe  and  PliBj'i 
account — ^The  Greek  poet  Oppianus's  lines  on  the  Pinna,  and  its  Caneer  fiicBd 
— Manner  of  procuring  the  Finna — Poli's  description — Specimens  of  the  PiaBS 
in  the  Brilish  Museum — Pearls  found  in  the  Pinna — Pliny  and  Atheneas*s  ac- 
count— Manner  of  preparing  the  fibres  of  the  Pinna  for  weaving — ScareeBes 
of  this  material — No  proof  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  ait 
of  knitting — Tertullian  the  firrt  ancient  writer  who  makes  mentioo  of  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  from  the  fibres  of  the  Fmna — Procopios  mentiooi  a 
chlamys  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  Pinna,  and  a  silken  tunic  adorned  with  spcigi 
or  feathers  of  gold — Boots  of  red  leather  worn  only  by  Emperors — Golden  fleece 
of  the  Pinna — St  Bosirs  account — Fibres  of  the  Fmna  not  manufactured  into 
cloth  at  Tarentum  in  ancient  times,  but  in  India — Diving  for  the  Pinna  at  Col- 
chi — Arrian's  account. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  confined  our  remarks^ 
principally,  to  the  various  attempts  made  to  obtain  a  silken  or 
filamentous  material  from  the  spider,  and  akhough  those  efforts 
have  not  been  crowned  with  that  degree  of  success  which  would 
render  a  speculation  of  the  kind  worthy  of  our  attention  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  yet,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  sub- 
ject is  scarcely  the  less  interesting ;  and  Mr.  Bon,  the  gentle- 
man who  first  undertook  the  training  of  spiders,  has  at  lea^t 
given  us  matter  for  furtlier  interesting  speculation.  It  is  now 
about  101  years  since  Mr.  Bon  conunenced  his  experiments. 

In  this  chapter,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  Pinna  of  the 
ancients,  and  upon  which  human  ingenuity  has  been  more 
successfully  exercised  in  seeking,  many  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  Ocean,  for  the  slender  filaments,  the  produce  of  an  ani- 
mal in  almost  a  vegetative  state  of  existence. 
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The  Pinna  is  a  bivalve*  shell-fish,  which,  when  full  grown, 
is  18  inches  long,  and  6  wide  at  its  broad  end.  It  b  found 
near  the  shores  of  South  Italy,  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia ; 
also  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  does 
not  listen  itself  to  rocks  in  the  same  position  as  the  muscle,  but 
sticks  its  sharp  end  into  the  mud  or  sand,  while  the  rest  of  the 
shell  is  at  liberty  to  open  in  the  water.  In  common  with  the 
muscle,  it  has  the  power  of  spinning  a  viscid  matter  from  its 
body,  conformably  with  that  of  the  spider  and  caterpillar.  Al- 
though the  pinna  is  vastly  larger  than  the  muscle,  its  shell  be- 
ing sometimes  found  two  feet  long,  the  threads  which  it  produ- 
ces are  more  delicate  and  slender  than  those  of  the  muscle,  be- 
ing in  fineness  and  beauty  scarcely  inferior  to  the  single  filainent 
of  the  comparatively  minute  silk-worm.  Threads  so  delicately 
thin,  as  may  readily  be  imagined,  do  not  singly  possess  much 
strength ;  but  the  little  power  of  each  is  made  up  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  almost  infinite  number  which  each  fish  puts  forth 
to  secure  itself  in  a  fixed  situation,  and  preserve  it  against  the 
rolling  of  the  waves.  The  threads  are,  however,  similar  in 
their  nature  to  those  of  the  muscle,  differing  only  in  their  supe- 
rior fineness  and  greater  length.  These  fish  have,  therefore, 
been  distinguished  by  some  naturalists,  the  one  as  the  silk- 
worm, the  other  as  caterpillar  of  the  sea. 

It  has  been  from  a  very  remote  period  well  known,  that  mus- 
cles have  the  power  of  afi^ng  themselves  either  to  rocks  or  the 
shells  of  one  another,  in  a  very  firm  manner ;  yet  their  method 
of  effecting  this  was  not  understood  until  explained  by  the  accu- 
rafe  observations  of  M.  Reaumur,  the  first  naturalist  who  as- 
certained that  if,  by  any  accident,  the  animals  were  torn  from 
their  hold,  tliey  possessed  the  power  of  substituting  other  threads 
for  those  which  had  been  broken  or  injured.  It  was  found  by 
him,  that  if  muscles,  detached  from  each  other,  were  placed  in 
any  kind  of  vessel  and  then  plunged  into  the  sea,  they  con- 
trived in  a  very  short  time  to  fasten  themselves  both  to  the 
vessel's  side  and  one  another's  shells :  in  this  process,  the  ex- 


*  An  animal  having  two  valveS)  or  a  Bhell  conaiBtiDg  of  two  parts  which  open 
and  abut. 
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tremity  of  each  thread  seemed  to  perform  the  office  of  a  hand 
in  seizing  upon  the  body  to  whicli  it  would  attach  itself. 

The  threads  issue  from  the  shell  at  that  part  where  it  natu- 
rally opens,  and  in  affixing  themselves  to  any  substance,  form 
numerous  minute  cables,  by  which  the  fish  steadies  itself  in  the 
water.    Each  animal  is  provided  with  an  organ,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  designate  by  any  name,  since  it  performs  the  office 
of  so  many  members,  and  is  the  only  indicator  of  the  existmce 
of  vital  powers  in  the  creature.     It  is  by  turns  a  tongue,  an 
arm,  and  sometimes  a  leg.     Its  shape  resembles  that  of  a 
tongue,  and  is,  therefore,  most  frequently  called  by  that  name. 
Whenever  the  fish  requires  to  change  its  place,  this  member 
serves  to  drag  its  body  forward,  together  with  its  cumbrous  hab- 
itation :  in  performing  a  journey,  the  extremity  of  this  organ, 
which  may  then  be  styled  a  leg,  is  fixed  to  some  sdid  body, 
and  being  then  contracted  in  length,  the  whole  fish  is  necessa- 
rily dra\vn  towards  the  spot  where  it  intends  to  station  itself; 
and  by  a  repetition  of  these  movements,  the  animal  arrives  at 
its  destination.    It  is  not  often  that  the  organ  is  put  to  this  use, 
as  the  pinna  is  but  little  addicted  to  locomotion :  some  natural- 
ists indeed  affirm  that  it  is  always  stable.     The  purpose  to 
which  the  tongue  is  most  frequently  applied,  is  that  of  spinning 
the  threadb'.     Alllioiigh  this  body  is  flat,  and  in  form  similar  to 
a  tongue  through  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  it  becomes  cy- 
lindrical about  the  base  or  root,  where  it  is  much  smaller  than 
in  any  other  part :  at  this  lower  end  are  several  ligatures  of  a 
muscular  nature,  which  keep  the  tongue  firmly  fixed  against 
the  middle  of  the  shell ;  four  of  these  cords  are  very  apparent, 
and  serve  to  move  the  tongue  in  any  direction  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  fish.     Through  the  entire  length  of  this  member 
there  runs  a  slit,  which  pierces  so  deeply  into  its  surface,  as  al- 
most to  divide  it  into  two  longitudinal  sections  ;  this  performs  tlic 
office  of  a  canal  for  the  liquor  of  which  the  tlireads  are  formed, 
and  serves  to  mould  thcni  into  their  proper  fonn :  the  canal  ap- 
pears externally  like  a  small  crack,  being  almost  covered  by  the 
flesh  from  either  side,  but  intcrnuUy  it  is  much  wider,  and  sur- 
rounded by  circular  fibre^^.     The  channel  thus  formed  extends 
regularly  from  the  tip  to  tlie  base  of  the  tongue,  where  it  par- 
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takes  of  the  form  of  the  member  and  becomes  cylindric,  pro- 
ducing there  a  tube  or  pipe  in  which  the  canal  terminates.  The 
viscid  substance  is  moulded  in  this  tube  into  the  shape  of  a  cord, 
mmilar  to  the  threads  produced  from  it,  though  much  thicker, 
and  from  which  all  the  minute  fibres  issue  and  disperse.  The 
internal  sur&ce  of  the  tube,  wherein  the  large  cord  is  formed,  is 
furnished  with  glands  for  the  secretion  of  the  peculiar  substance 
em{doyed  in  its  production,  and  which  is  always  in  great  abun- 
dance in  this  animal  as  well  as  in  muscles. 

Reaumur  observed,  "  that  although  the  workmanship  of  the 
land  and  sea  animals  when  completed  is  aUke,  the  manner  of 
Us  production  is  very  different  Spiders,  caterpillars,  dec.,  form 
threads  of  any  required  length,  by  making  the  viscous  liquor 
of  which  the  filament  is  formed  pass  through  fine  perforations 
in  the  organ  appointed  fot  spinning.  But  the  way  in  which 
muscles  form  their  thread  is  widely  opposite ;  as  the  former  re- 
temUes  the  work  of  the  wire-drawer*,  so  does  the  latter  that  of 
the  founder  who  casts  metals  in  a  mould."  The  canal  of  the 
organ  destined  for  the  muscle's  spinning  is  the  mould  in  which 
its  thread  is  cast,  and  gives  to  it  its  determinate  length. 

Reaumur  learned  the  manner  of  the  muscle  performing  the 
operation  of  swimming  by  actually  placing  some  of  these  fish 
under  his  constant  inspection.  He  kept  them  in  his  apartment 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  sea  water,  and  distinctly  saw  them  open 
their  shells  and  put  forth  their  tongues.  They  extended  and 
contracted  this  organ  several  times,  obtruding  it  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  if  seeking  the  fittest  place  whereon  to  fix  their  threads. 
After  repeated  trials  of  this  kind,  the  tongue  of  one  was  ob- 
served to  remain  for  some  time  on  the  spot  chosen,  and  being 
then  drawn  back  with  great  quickness,  a  thread  was  very 


*  Thii  remark  of  M.  Raanmiir  confirms  the  observatioiiB  of  M.  H.  Straus,  quoted 
ia  Ch^iter  VII.  that  the  thread  of  the  sUk-worm  is  not  produced  by  a  simple  emis- 
sion of  Ikioid  matter  through  the  orifices  of  the  spinner,  or  that  it  acquires  solidity 
•S  once  from  the  drying  influence  of  the  air.  Indeed,  silk  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  manner,  but  is  seented  in  the  form  oftilk  in  nlk  vt»§eU,  and  the  spinning 
^iparatus,  so  called,  only  unwinds  it  Mr.  Straus's  obsenrations  on  this  head  ad* 
nl  of  no  argument  The  discorery  reduces  all  that  has  been  heretofore  written 
WftKk  the  aifcjeet  to  the  character  of  old  lumber. 
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easily  discerned,  fastened  to  the  place :  this  operation  was  again 
resumed,  until  all  the  threads  were  in  sufficient  number :  one 
fibre  being  produced  at  each  movement  of  the  tongue. 

The  old  threads  were  found  to  differ  materially  firom  thoee 
newly  spun,  the  latter  being  whiter,  more  glossy,  and  tninqia- 
rent  than  the  former,  and  it  was  thence  discovered  that  it  was 
not  the  office  of  the  tongue  to  transfer  the  dd  threads  one  by 
one  to  the  new  spots  where  they  were  fixed,  which  course  M. 
Reaumur  had  thought  was  pursued.  The  old  threads  once 
severed  from  the  spot  to  which  they  had  been  originally  fixed 
were  seen  to  be  useless,  and  that  every  fibre  employed  by  the 
fish  to  secure  itself  in  a  new  position  was  produced  at  the  time 
required ;  and,  in  short,  that  nature  had  endow^  some  fish,  as 
well  as  land  insects,  with  the  power  of  spinning  threads^  as 
their  natural  wants  and  instincts  demanded.  This  faLd  was  in- 
controvertibly  established  by  cutting  away,  as  close  to  the  body 
as  they  could  with  safety  be  separated,  the  dd  threads,  whkh 
were  always  replaced  by  others  in  a  space  of  time  as  short  as 
was  employed  by  other  muscles  not  so  deprived. 

"  The  pinna  and  its  cancer  friend"  have  on  more  than  one 
occasion  been  made  subjects  for  poetry.  There  is  doubtless 
some  foundation  for  the  fact  of  the  mutual  alliance  between 
these  aquatic  friends  which  has  been  thus  celebrated ;  yet  some 
sUght  coloring  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  regions  of 
fancy  wherewith  to  adorn  the  verse,  and  even  the  prose  history 
of  their  attachment  may  be  exposed  to  a  similar  objection. 

The  scuttle-fish,  a  native  of  the  same  seas  with  the  pinna,  is 
its  deadly  foe,  and  would  quickly  destroy  it,  were  it  not  for  its 
faithful  ally.  In  common  with  all  the  same  species,  the  pinna  is 
destitute  of  the  organs  of  sight,  and  could  not,  therefore,  unas- 
sisted, be  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  its  dangerous  enemy.  A 
small  animal  of  the  crab  kind,  itself  deprived  of  a  covering,  but 
extremely  quick-sighted,  takes  refuge  in  the  shell  of  the  pinna, 
whose  strong  calcareous  valves  affords  a  shelter  to  her  guest, 
while  he  makes  a  return  for  this  protection  by  going  forth  in 
search  of  prey.  At  these  intervals  the  pinna  opens  her  valves 
to  afford  him  egress  and  ingress :  if  the  watchful  scuttle-fish 
BOW  approach,  the  crab  returns  instanter  with  notice  of  the 
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diuiger  to  her  hostess ;  who,  timely  warned,  shuts  her  door  and 
keeps  out  the  enemy.  When  the  crab  has,  unmolested,  suc- 
ceeded in  loading  itself  with  provisions,  it  gives  a  signal  by  a 
gentle  noise  cU  the  opening  of  the  shelly  and  when  admitted, 
the  two  friends  feast  together  on  the  fruit  of  its  industry.  It 
would  appear  an  arduous,  nay,  a  task  almost  impossible  for  the 
defenceless  and  diminutive  crab,  not  merely  to  elude  its  enemies 
and  return  home,  but  likewise  obtain  a  supply  of  provender 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  its  larger  companion.  The 
following  different  account  of  the  nature  of  tliis  alliance  is  more 
credible : — 

Whenever  the  pinna  ventures  to  open  its  shell,  it  is  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  the  attacks  of  various  of  the  smaller  kinds  of 
fish,  which,  meeting  with  no  resistance  to  their  first  assaults, 
acquire  boldness  and  venture  in.  The  vigilant  guard,  by  a 
gentle  bite,  gives  notice  of  this  to  his  companion,  who,  upon 
such  a  hint,  closes  her  shell,  and  having  thus  shut  them  in 
makes  a  prey  of  those  who  had  come  to  prey  upon  her :  when 
thus  supplied  with  food,  she  never  fails  to  share  her  booty  with 
80  useful  an  ally. 

We^are  told  that  the  sagacious  observer,  Dr.  Hasselquist,  in 
his  voyage,  (about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,)  to  Palestine, 
which  he  undertook  for  objects  connected  with  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon,  which,  although 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  had  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
moderns. 

It  is  related  by  Aristotle*  that  the  pinna  keeps  a  guard  to 
watch  for  her,  which  grows  to  her  mouth,  and  serves  as  her 
caterer :  this  he  calls  pinnophylax,  and  describes  as  a  little  fish 
with  claws  like  a  crab.  Pliny  observes!,  that  the  smallest  spe- 
cies of  crab  is  called  the  pinnotores,  and  being  from  its  diminu- 
tive size  liable  to  injury,  has  the  prudence  to  conceal  itself  in 
the  shells  of  oysters.  In  another  place  he  describes  the  pinna 
as  of  the  genus  of  shell-fish,  with  the  further  particulars  that 
it  b  found  in  muddy  waters,  always  erect,  and  never  without  a 
companion,  called  by  some  plnnatores,  by  others  pinnophylax ; 

•  Hkt  Ub.  T.  c.  15.  t  lib.  ix.  51.  66. 
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this  being  sometimes  a  small  squill,  and  at  others  a  crab,  which 
remains  with  the  pinna  for  the  sake  of  food. 

The  description  of  the  pinna  by  the  Greek  poet  Oppianui^ 
who  flourished  in  the  second  century,  has  been  thus  given  in 
English  verse : — 

The  pinna  and  the  crab  toother  dwell, 

For  mntoal  snccor  in  one  oommoa  shell ; 

They  both  to  gam  a  Uyelihood  combine, 

That  takes  the  prey,  when  thia  haa  girrn  the  sign ; 

From  hence  this  crab,  above  his  fellows  famed. 

By  ancient  Greeks  was  Pinnotores  named. 

It  is  said  that  the  piima  fastens  itself  so  strongly  to  the  rods, 
that  the  men  employed  in  fishing  for  it  are  obliged  to  use  con- 
siderable force  to  break  the  tuft  of  threads  by  which  it  is  secu- 
red fifteen,  twenty,  and  sometimes  even  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 

It  is  fished  up  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentmn  by  the  Pemomoo, 
which  consists  of  two  semicircular  bars  of  iron  feistened  together 
at  the  ends,  at  one  of  which  is  a  wooden  pole,  at  the  oCh»  a 
ring  and  cord.  The  fishermen  conduct  their  boat  over  the 
place,  where  the  pinna  is  seen  through  the  clear  water,  let 
down  the  Pemonico,  and,  having  loosened  the  pinna  by  em- 
bracing it  with  the  iron  bars  and  twisting  it  round,  draw  it  up 
to  the  boat.  The  pinna  is  also  obtained  by  diving.  Poli,  in 
his  splendid  work  on  the  Sicilian  Testacea  {Parma^  1795, 
folio,)  gixes  beautiful  representations  of  the  several  species  and 
especially  of  the  Pinna  Nobiiis*.  The  following  description  of 
submarine  scenery  and  operations,  is  so  vivid  and  pleasing  that 
we  quote  it  at  length. 

Finnis  hujusroodi  abundant  pre  csteris  litua  Trinacrie,  sinus  Tarentims. 
oraque  maritima  Crateris  Neapolitani,  potissimum  ultra  Promontortum  Paoiilypi. 
Equidem  pemmiin&  adficimur  animi  jucunditate,  quotiee  illarum  piscatkmis  recor- 
damur,  qnam  vere  jam  inchoate  inibi  facere  iterum  iterumque  consuevimoa.  Est 
ad  Insulam  NisitiB,  qu&  ilia  ad  septentrionem  vergit,  renpicitque  contra  Pansfiypi 
Fromontorium,  amcBnissimi  maris  plaga,  quoddam  maris  ocimn.  Ibi  inter  m- 
gentes,  pulcherrimoeque  marinamm  stirpium  saltus,  quibus  plaga  ilia 
▼ireacit,  oculoeqne  animumque  recreat,  Pinnarum  greges  sponte  gignontor ; 


•  The  figure  (Fig.  7.)  of  the  Pinna  Nobiiis,  Plate  III.,  b  reduced  ftvm  Plate 
XXXrV.  in  ToL  il 
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mui  tnmqmOo,  mnbriiqae  ab  insole  summitate  cadentibus,  ab  iis  qui  cymbis  in- 
Htnnt,  ad  triginta  fenn^  pedum  altitudinem,  sobrectn,  inque  fundo  arenoao  defizs 
penpico^  cemi  povont  Urinatorea  igitur,  seee  man  submergentee,  illis  arripien* 
dii  deatinantor.  Qooniam  Tero,  ne  reiteratia  qnidem  iciiboa,  ab  aren&,  ubi  con* 
iita  aunt,  edoei  queuni ;  arena  etenim^  et  pondere  aoo  et  ahinimA.  aqoarom  mole 
■bi  incombente  foftiter  atipata,  iSrinatoram  conatibaa  yalidd  reaiattt ;  hi  maris  fun* 
dnm  nacti,  ibiqoe  veluti  in  solo  sedentes,  arenam  Pinna  circumjectam  manibos 
ftyermnt,  Pinnamque  deincepa  ambabus  maniboa  oompiehensam  divellere  conan* 
tnr.  Et  ai  diutius,  qnam  par  est,  spiritum  cohibere  nequennt,  ad  sununa  eqnorom 
ascendant,  snberibasque  aque  innatantibus  inibi  de  indostrift.  posttis  innituntnry 
donee  tandem  adria  haustn  recreati,  maris  fundom  iteram  petant,  operamqoe  pe- 
nitiM  absolrant  v.  ii.  p,  330,  231. 

This  qieeies  of  Phma  ia  especiaUy  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Golf  of  Taranto,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  particularly  beyond  the  Cape  of  Po- 
■fipo.  It  always  fills  my  mind  with  the  greatest  delight  to  recollect  the  manner 
of  Ashing  for  it,  in  which  I  have  often  taken  a  part  at  that  spot  in  the  com- 
mfincement  of  spring.  On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Isle  of  Nisida  opposite  Po- 
■hpo,  is  a  most  agreeable  expanse  of  water,  where  the  aea  appears  to  be  ever  at 
rest  Here,  amidst  those  vast  and  most  beauteous  submarine  forests,  with  which 
tlie  ooaat  is  decorated  in  every  direction  so  as  at  once  to  charm  the  mind  and  re- 
fltrfi  the  eye,  the  Pinna  growa  spontaneously  in  large  groupa,  and  in  calm  water, 
when  the  shadows  fall  from  the  summit  of  the  island,  is  clearly  seen  by  peraoQS 
fai  boats  growing  neariy  upright  and  fixed  in  the  sandy  bottom  at  the  depth  of 
about  thirty  feet  There  are  divers,  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  it  up.  Bat, 
■bee  it  cannot  be  loosened  even  by  repeated  blows,  (for  the  sand  firmly  resists 
the  attempts  of  the  diver,  being  supported  by  its  own  weight  and  by  the  super- 
iaenmbent  water,)  in  these  circumstances  he  sits  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea, 
away  with  his  fingers  the  earth  which  encompasses  the  shell,  and  then 
to  pull  it  up  by  seizing  it  with  both  hands.  If  he  is  thus  likely  to  be 
at  the  bottom  for  a  longer  time  than  he  can  hold  his  breath,  he  ascends 
to  the  surface,  supports  himself  upon  corks,  which  are  in  readiness  for  him,  and^ 
when  he  baa  sufficiently  recovered  himself  by  breathing,  he  again  dives  to  the 
bottom  to  complete  his  task. 

The  specimens  of  Pinna  in  the  British  Museum  show  not 
only  the  tuft,  but  also  the  pearls  and  the  mother  of  pearL  Poll 
found  in  one  specimen  of  the  Pinna  Nobilis  no  less  than  twen- 
ty pearls,  of  which  he  has  given  figures  in  his  splendid  work. 
Pliny  (L  ix.  c.  35.)  mentions  the  practice  of  diving  for  the  Pin- 
na in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  order  to  obtain  pearls  from  it : 
and  Athenaeus  (L  iii.  p.  93  Casaub.)  has  preserve  extracts  from 
two  historical  writers,  one  of  whom  accompanied  Alexander  on 
his  Indian  expedition,  and  who  informs  us,  that  the  Pinna  was 
procured  in  the  Indian  seas,  by  diving  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
pearls. 
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The  Italians  call  the  fibres  Lana  Pesce  or  Lana  Petma^ 
i  e.  Fish  Wool,  or  Pinna  Wool.  It  is  not  equally  good  in  all 
places.  When  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  sandy,  the  shell  with 
its  bunch  of  fibres  may  be  easily  extracted,  and  they  are  silky 
and  of  a  fine  color.  But  in  rushy  and  muddy  bottoms  so  &8t 
do  they  stick  as  to  be  generally  broken  in  drawing  up,  and  aro 
of  a  blackish  color  without  gloss. 

The  Lana  Penna  is  twice  washed  in  tepid  water,  once  id 
soap  and  water,  and  again  in  tepid  water,  then  spread  on  a  ta- 
ble to  dry :  while  yet  moist,  it  is  rubbed  and  separated  with  the 
hand,  and  again  spread  on  the  table.  When  quite  dry,  it  is 
drawn  through  a  wide  comb  of  bone,  and  then  through  a  nar- 
row one.  That  which  is  destined  for  very  fine  works  is  ako 
drawn  through  iron  combs,  called  scarde  {cards).  It  is  then 
spun  with  a  distafl*  and  spindle. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  procure  much  of  this  material  of  a 
good  quality,  the  manu&cture  is  very  limited,  and  the  artides 
produced,  stockings  and  gloves,  are  expenave.  They  are  es- 
teemed excellent  preservatives  against  cold  and  damp,  are  soft 
and  very  warm,  and  the  finest  of  a  brown  cinnamon,  or  glossy 
gold  color.  The  manufacture  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Taranto, 
the  ancient  Tarentum*. 

The  Lana  Penna,  having  been  spun,  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally knit.  But,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  this  process  prior  to  the  second  centur)* ; 
whatever  garments  they  made  of  this  material  must  have  been 
woven. 

The  first  proof  we  possess  of  its  use  among  them  is  in  Ter 
tuUian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  [De  Pallia,  iii.  p. 
116,  Rigaltii).  Speaking  of  the  materials  for  wea\ing,  ht 
says, 

Nee  fiiit  satis  tunicam  pan^re  et  aerere,  ni  etiam  piscari  VMtitum  contigwrt 
nam  et  de  man  vellera,  quo  macoss  lanusitatis  plautiorM  conelMB  comant 

Nor  was  it  enough  to  comb  and  to  bow  the  materials  for  a  tunic     It  was  ne- 


*  Riedesers  Travels  throuj^h  Sicily  and  Grscia  Magna,  translated  by  J-  K 
Forster,  London,  1773,  p.  178-180.     De  Salis,  Travels  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na. 
plea.     Keppel  Craven,  Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples,  p.  185.    D'Argenville,  Lithol.  et  Gonchologie,  p.  183,  and  Plate  2S. 
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ceoBary  miso  to  6ih  for  one's  drees.  For  fleeces  are  obtained  from  the  sea,  where 
ibeBs  of  extraordinary  size  are  famished  with  tufts  of  mossy  hair*.  (See  Fij^  7» 
FUte  II.) 

Procopius  informs  us  {De  Edif.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.)}  that  Armenia 
was  governed  by  five  hereditary  satraps,  who  received  their 
insignia  from  the  Roman  Emperor.  Among  these  was  a 
Chlamys  made  of  the  fibres  of  the  Pinna.     (XAo^ic  h  H  ipiw 

{bk  Kokuv  PB^OftlKactf  h  oU  h  tuv  l^ltav  Ik^wtis  yfyirai.)       7his   chlamyS   WRS 

fiBistened  with  a  fibula  of  gold,  in  which  a  precious  stone  was 
set,  and  three  hyacinths  were  suspended  from  it  by  golden 
chains  (xp««"^r » «ai  x«^^'*(  ax«e«riy.)  The  chlamys  was  accom- 
panied by  a  silken  tunic,  adorned  with  sprigs  or  "feathers^  of 
gold.    It  is  thus  described : 

With  the  chlamys  and  tunic  were  worn  boots  of  red  leather, 
such  as  only  the  emperors  of  Rome  and  Persia  were  allowed  to 
wear. 

St  Basil  mentions  with  admiration  '^  the  golden  fleece "  of 
the  Pinna,  which  no  artificial  dye  could  imitate.    Il60*p  rd  xp^^^ 

Whether  the  tuft  of  the  Pinna  was  used  for  weaving  before 
the  time  of  the  authors,  who  have  now  been  cited,  seems 
doubtful  As  the  Pinna  is  frequently  mentioned  by  earlier 
writers,  both  Greek  and  Latint,  but  without  any  reference  to 
the  use  of  its  tuft,  it  may  be  regarded  as  probable,  that  this 
kind  of  cloth  was  not  invented  before  the  time  of  TertuUian. 

It  is  a  no  less  curious  question,  Whence  did  the  ancients  ob- 
tain the  fibres  of  the  Pinna,  and  where  was  the  manufacture 
of  them  carried  on  7 

*  In  this  passafe  piteari  is  rather  faneifolly  opposed  to  pangere  and  serere. 
He  former  of  these  two  terms  (pangere)  refers  to  tonics  of  wool,  which  was  paC' 
tm  or  pexa ;  the  latter  to  tunics  of  cotton  and  flax,  which  were  9ata,  The  epHhet 
plautioret,  (etymologicaUy  allied  to  latiores,  and  to  wXarif,)  well  describes  the 
luge  size  and  expanded  form  of  the  Pinna. 

t  llie  passages  are  collected  in  Stephani  Thesaarus  L.  GnDCoe,  ed.  Valpy, 
p  7679. 
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It  has  been  commonly  said  at  Tarentum,  but  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Pinna  is  obtained  and  the 
manu&icture  principally  carried  on  at  Taranto  in  modem 
tunes.  By  referring  to  the  authorities  above  quoted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  none  of  them  makes  any  allusion  to  Tarentum. 
Consequently  we  have  no  direct  evidence,  that  this  was  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  manufacture.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
testimony,  that  fine  cloths  of  this  substance  were  made  in 
India,  and  thence  imported  into  Greece  and  other  countries. 

The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  a  docu- 
ment of  an  age  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tertullian,  states 
that  the  business  of  diving  for  the  wool  of  the  Pinna  was  pros- 
ecuted near  the  city  called  Colchi  in  the  south  of  India.  Dif- 
ferent species  of  Pinna  with  tufts  of  fine  silk  are  now  no  km 
abundant  in  the  Indian  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Periplus  of  the  Er3rthrean  Sea  presents  a  sufficient  proo^  that 
this  beautiful  substance  was  spim  and  woven  by  the  IndiaiM^ 
whereas  we  can  only  suppose  from  analogy  that  the  manufao- 
ture  was  carried  on  in  ancient  times  by  the  Tarentines. 


CHAPTER   II 

FIBRES,  OR  SILKEN  MATERIAL  OF  THE  PINE-APPLE. 

Fibnt  of  Um  Piiie  Apple— Facility  of  dyeing — ^Manner  of  prepaiin|f  the  fibree  liar 
waaTiiij; — Easy  cultiration  of  the  |dant — ^Thriyes  v^here  no  other  plant  will 
Ure^Mr.  FVederick  Bart  Zincke'a  patent  proceai  of  manufacturing  cloth  from 
the  fibres  of  this  plant — Its  comparative  want  of  strengrth — Silken  material  pro- 
cured from  the  Pi^iyfera — Span  and  woven  into  cloth — Cloth  of  this  description 
mannfactaied  gmeraDy  by  the  Otaheiteans,  and  other  inhabitanti  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands — Great  strength  (supposed)  of  ropes  made  from  the  fibres  of  tha 
■Joe— Exaggerated  statements. 

This  plant,  which  has  hitherto  been  valued  solely  as  min- 
istering to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  has  lately  had  a  new  in- 
terest attached  to  it  from  the  discovery  of  a  fibre  contained  in 
its  leaves,  possessing  such  valuable  properties,  that  it  will,  in 
all  {xobability,  soon  form  a  new  and  important  article  of  com- 
merce. 

The  fibres  of  the  pine-apple  plant  are  disposed  in  fisuscicul], 
each  apparent  fibre  being  an  assemblage  of  fibres  adhering  to- 
gether, of  such  exceeding  delicacy,  as  only  to  measure  from 

jTPT^th  to  TT^nr^^  P*^^  ^f  *^  ^^^  ^  diameter ;  viewed  under  the 
microscope,  they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  silk,  from 
their  glossy,  even,  and  smooth  texture.  They  appear  altogether 
destitute  of  joints,  or  other  irregularities,  and  are  remarkably 
transparent,  particularly  when  viewed  in  water :  they  are  very 
elastic,  of  considerable  strength,  and  readily  receive  the  most 
delicate  dyes.  This  last  &ct  appears  singular,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  the  resistance,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
which  flax  offers  to  dyes.  With  much  trouble,  and  by  long 
processes,  flax  will  receive  a  few  dark  dingy  colors :  all  light 
and  brilliant  ones  it  wholly  resists ;  they  do  not  enter  the  fibre, 
but  merely  dry  upon  .it  externally,  and  afterwards  easily  peel, 
or  rub  ofi^ — ^in  short,  it  may  be  said  to  be  painted,  and  not 
dyed. 

The  preparation  of  the  pine-fibre  is  exceedingly  simple.    If 
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a  leaf  of  this  plant  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  ccmsist  of 
an  assemblage  of  fibres  running  parallel  from  one  extremity  of 
the  leaf  to  the  other,  embedded  in  the  soft  pabulum.  AD  the 
process  necessary  is  to  pass  the  leaf  under  a  "  tilt  hammer,"  the 
rapid  action  of  which,  in  a  few  seconds,  completely  crushes  it, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  injuring  the  fibre,  which  re- 
mains in  a  large  skein,  and  then  requires  to  be  rinsed  out  in 
soft  water,  to  cleanse  it  from  impurities,  and  be  afterwards  dried 
in  the  shade.  So  simple  and  rapid  is  the  process,  that  a  leaf,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  being  cut  from  the  plant,  may  be  in 
a  state  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  manufacturer,  as  a  gloaey, 
white  fibre,  with  its  strength  unimpaired  by  any  process  of  ma- 
ceration, which,  by  inducing  partial  putrefaction,  not  only  ma- 
terially injures  the  strength  of  flax,  but  also  renders  it  of  a 
dingy  color. 

The  pine-plant  abounds  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies^ 
and  may  be  easily  propagated  from  the  crown ;  ofisetts  from 
round  the  base  of  the  fruit,  which  often  amount  to  upwards  of 
twenty  in  number ;  and  from  the  young  plants  which  qxing 
from  the  parent  stem ;  its  cultivation  requires  but  little  care  or 
expense,  and  is  of  such  hardy  growth,  as  to  be  almost  indepen- 
dent of  those  casualties  of  weather,  which  often  prove  so  detri- 
mental to  more  delicate  crops — it  is  one  of  those  plants  whicb 
Nature  has  scattered  so  profusely  through  tropical  regions, 
whose  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy,  to  contain  a  large  supply  of 
nourishment,  and  covered  by  a  thick,  glazed  cuticle ;  admitting 
of  so  little  evaporation,  that  many  of  them  will  thrive  upon  a 
Imrren  rock,  where  no  other  plant  would  hve.  Also  from  the 
large  portion  of  oxalic  acid  which  the  leaves  contain,  no  animal 
will  touch  them,  and  are,  therefore,  exempt  from  the  trespasses 
of  cattle,  &c.  Indeed  no  greater  proof  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
plant  can  be  given,  than  the  fact,  that  in  many  places  where 
lands  have  been  under  tillage, — afte^^vards  abandoned,  and  al- 
lowed to  return  to  a  state  of  nature,  the  pine-apple  plant  ex- 
hibits the  only  trace  of  former  cultivation ;  every  other  cultiva- 
ted plant  has  died  away  before  the  encroaclunents  of  the  sur- 
rounding wood,  while  they  alone  remained  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  and  spread  into  large  beds. 
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Mr.  Frederick  Burt  Zincke  obtained  a  patent  in  England, 
bearing  date  December  9,  1836,  for  the  following  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  filaments  of  this  plant,  the  '^  Bromelia  ananas,^^ 
We  give  the  patentee's  own  description  (with  slight  emenda- 
tions), as  received  from  the  patent  office,  London,  and  which  is 
as  follows. 

''  I  (the  said  Frederick  Burt  Zincke)  do  hereby  declare  that 
the  nature  of  my  said  invention  consists — Firstly,  in  preparing 
or  manu&cturing  the  leaf  of  the  plant,  commonly  called  the 
pine-apple,  by  bruising,  beating,  washing,  and  drying  the  same, 
in  such  manner  as  to  separate  the  long  fibrous  parts  firom  the 
cuticle  pabulum,  and  other  matter  comprising  the  said  leaf 
Secondly,  in  the  appUcation  of  the  fibrous  substance,  so  prepa- 
red to  various  manufactures  and  purposes,  for  which  silk,  flax, 
cotton,  hemp,  wool,  and  other  fibrous  materials  are  now  used. 
And  further,  I  describe  the  manner  in  which  my  said  invention 
b  to  be  performed  by  the  following  statement :  For  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  fibre,  I  cut  the  leaves  from  the  pine-apple  plant, 
at  any  period  from  the  time  of  their  obtaining  their  full  growth, 
till  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  for  I  find  that  if  the  leaves  are 
taken  before  they  are  full  grown,  the  fibre  is  less  strong,  and  if 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  plant,  after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit, 
the  fibre  becomes  harsh,  and  is  more  difficult  to  divest  of  the 
extraneous  matter.  The  small  thorns  having  been  trimmed 
from  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  leaves 
should  be  crushed,  so  as  to  disengage  the  fibre  from  the  other 
matter  composing  the  leaf,  for  which  purpose  the  employment 
of  a  mallet  upon  a  block  of  wood,  will  fully  answer  the  intend- 
ed purpose.  This  process  of  crushing  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  fibre  appears  in  an  assemblage  of  long  silky  filaments, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  pulpy  and  other  matter  of  the  leaf  ad- 
hering to  them ;  to  cleanse  them  from  which  they  are  to  be 
well  rinsed  in  soft  water,  immediately  after  having  heeti 
crushed  or  beaten,  and  then  the  water  should  forthwith  be 
squeezed  out  of  them,  by  drawing  them  between  the  edges  of 
two  pieces  of  wood,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  fibres  being  drawn  out  rather  hghtly  between  them,  for 
if  the  green  matter  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  fibre,  it  of  course 
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becomes  more  difficult  to  cleanse.  The  washing  must  be  care- 
fully performed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fibre  firom  becoming  tangled 
or  knotted.  The  operation  of  washing  or  rinsing  must  be  re- 
peated until  the  fibre  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  If  it  be  found 
difficult  to  clean  the  fibre  firom  the  extraneous  matter,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  collecting  the  leaves  firom  the  plant  suflfciently 
early,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  operation  will  be  facilitated 
by  boiling  the  fibre,  after  it  has  been  beaten,  and  partially  pu- 
rified in  a  solution  of  soap  in  soft  water.  For  this  purpose  the 
fibre  must  be  regularly  disposed  in  any  suitable  vessel,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  becoming  tangled,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  it, 
in  which  soap  has  been  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
5  lbs.  to  50  lbs.  of  fibre,  a  light  weight  being  then  placed  upon  it, 
to  keep  the  fibre  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquor  ;  the  whole 
is  then  to  be  boiled  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  hours,  and  af- 
ter boiling,  to  be  well  rinsed  out  in  soft  water,  and  squeezed  as 
before  directed.  The  fibre  having  been  cleansed  by  these  pro- 
cesses, is  to  be  gradually  dried  in  the  shade,  and  occasionally 
shaken  out,  so  as  to  prevent  the  too  close  adhesion  of  the  fila- 
ment in  drying,  which  would  otherwise  take  place.  The  fibre 
may  be  obtained  free  from  the  extraneous  matter  of  the  leaf 
by  other  modes  ;  but  I  prefer  that  which  I  have  above  described. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  my  said  invention,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  from  the  superiority  of  this  fibre  in  several  re- 
spects over  those  now  in  common  use  (?),  it  is  adapted  to  a 
vast  number  of  purposes,  in  which  fibrous  materials  are  now 
employed ;  it  is  of  a  glossy  white  color,  it  receives  dyes  with  fe- 
cility,  it  possesses  great  strength,  and  is  divisible  to  an  exceed- 
ing degree  of  fineness,  for  upon  examination  each  filament 
that  appears  a  single  fibre,  is,  in  fact,  a  bundle  of  very  deUcate 
fibres,  adhering  more  or  less  strongly  together.  These  qualities 
render  it  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  drills,  dam- 
ask-linens, plushes,  carpets,  rugs,  lace,  bonnets,  paper  ;  as  a 
material  for  rope,  twine,  or  thread,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur- 
poses to  which  silk,  cotton,  flax  hemp,  wool,  and  other  fibrous 
materials  are  now  applied.  As  a  material  for  spinning  in  the 
ordinary  method  in  which  fiax  is  now  spun  through  hot  water, 
thb  fibre  requires  to  undergo  the  process  generally  in  use  for 
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Ueaching  flax.  I  find  the  period  at  which  the  bleaching  can 
be  most  conveniently  performed,  is  when  the  fibre  is  in  the 
state  called  technically  ^<  a  roving ;"  for  the  coarser  y^ms  the 
first  stages  of  the  bleaching  process  will  be  sufiScient,  but  this 
operation  must  be  carried  further,  in  proportion  to  the  fineness 
<rf  the  yam  intended  to  be  spun.  The  eflTect  of  the  bleaching 
upon  the  fibre  is,  to  disengage  part  of  the  adhesive  matter, 
which  connects  the  fine  filaments  together,  and  render  the 
3ram  susceptible  of  longation,  between  the  receiving  and  de- 
livering rollers  in  spinning,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  hot 
water ;  I  therefore  claim  as  my  invention,  the  preparing  and 
manu&tcturing  into  the  fibres  hereinbefore  particularly  described ; 
the  leaf  of  the  plant  commonly  called  the  pine-apple,  by  any 
mode  or  modes  of  preparation,  and  also  the  application  of  the 
said  fibres,  when  prepared  and  manufactured,  to  the  several 
purposes  hereinbefore  also  particularly  specified,  the  same  being 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  (information,  remembrance,  and 
belief),  now  and  not  heretofore  practised." 

M.  de  la  Rouverie  affirms,  that  he  procured  a  beautiful  veg- 
etable silk  firom  the  Pap3rfera  or  paper  mulberry ;  cutting  the 
bark  while  the  tree  was  in  sap,  beating  it  with  mallets,  and 
steeping  it  in  water ;  he  obtained  a  thread  from  the  fibres,  al- 
most equal  to  silk  in  quality ;  and  this  was  woven  into  a  cloth 
the  texture  of  which  appeared  as  if  formed  of  that  material. 
The  finest  sort  of  cloth  among  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  and 
other  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  is  made  of  the  bark  of  this 
tree. 

According  to  M.  Chevremont,  Engineer  of  Mines,  "ropes 
made  of  aloes  have  four  times  the  resistance  of  those  of  hemp 
of  the  same  diameter,  and  made  by  the  same  process(?).  The 
fibres  of  the  aloe  contain  a  resinous  substance  which  protects 
the  ropes  firom  the  action  of  moisture :  even  at  sea,  and  renders 
the  tarring  of  them  unnecessary.  They  are  lighter  than  hemp- 
en ropes,  and  lose  nothing  of  their  strength  by  being  wet(?). 
When  plunged  into  water,  they  are  shortened  only  two  per 
cent.,  so  that  they  become  less  rigid  than  ropes  made  of 
hemp(?)." 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  regard 
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to  the  great  superiority  of  the  fibres  of  these  plants  over  cottoo, 
flax,  <S^.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  Mr.  Zincke, 
for  altBbugh  he  succeeded  in  producing  some  very  beautiful 
specimens  of  fabric,  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  specifica- 
tion, yet,  the  manufacture  does  not  appear  to  make  much  prog- 
ress, chiefly  on  account  of  the  inferiority  in  point  of  strength 
of  the  cloth,  more  especiaUy  when  bleached. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MALLOWS. 


CULTIVATION  AND  USE  OP  THE  MALLOW  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. — 
TESTIMONY  OF  LATIN,  GREEK,  AND  ATTIC  WBITERS. 


The  earUett  mention  of  MallowB  is  to  be  found  in  Job  xxx.  4— Varietiet  of  tha 
Mallow — Cultivation  and  use  of  the  Mallow — ^Testimony  of  ancient  authoiS'^ 
Papias  and  lsidore*s  mention  of  Mallow  cloth — Mallow  cloth  common  in  the 
days  of  Chariemapie— Mallow  shawls — Mallow  cloths  mentioned  in  the  Pcri- 
pIuB  as  exported  from  India  to  Barygaza  (Baroch) — Calid&sa  the  Indian  dram- 
atist, who  lived  in  the  first  century  B.  C. — His  testimony — ^Wallich's  (the  In- 
dian botanist)  account — Mantles  of  wo)f«n  bark,  mentioned  in  the  Sacontala 
of  Calidftsa — ^Valcalas  or  Mantles  of  woven  bark,  mentioiied  in  the  Ramayana, 
a  noted  poem  of  ancient  India — Sheets  made  from  trees— Ctesias's  testimony 
— Strabo's  account — ^Testimony  of  Statius  Cecilius  and  Plautos,  who  lived  169 
B.  C.  and  184  B.  C. — Plautus's  laughable  enumeration  of  the  analogy  of  trades 
— Beauty  of  garments  of  Amorgos  mentioned  by  Eupolis — Clearchus's  testi- 
mony— Plato  mentions  linen  shifU — Amorgine  garments  first  manufactured  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes. 

The  earliest  mention  of  mallows  is  that  given  in  the  book 
of  Job,  in  the  following  words.  "  For  want  and  famine  they 
were  solitary  :  fleeing  into  the  wilderness  in  former  time  deso- 
late and  waste.  Who  cut  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and  ju- 
niper-roots for  their  meat" — Job  xxx.  4. 

We  find  in  ancient  authors  of  a  more  modem  date,  distinct 
mention  of  three  species  of  malvaceous  plants,  which  are  still 
common  in  tlie  South  of  Europe.  These  are,  the  Common 
Hallow,  Malva  SilvestriSj  Linn. ;  the  Marsh  Mallow,  AlthcBa 
Officinalis.  Linn. ;  and  the  Hempleaved  Mallow,  Althma  Can- 
fiabina,  Linn. 

The  Common  Mallow  is  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Malva. 
by  the  Greek  MaXix'^i  or  MoX^xh. 

This  plant  was  used  for  food  from  the  earliest  times.  Hesi- 
od  represents  living  on  Mallows  and  asphodel  as  the  sign  of 
moderation,  contentment,  and  simplicity  of  manners. 
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N^(oi,  oi6*  taaai¥  Svifi  irXlo»  ^fuav  rarrdi, 

Oi^  ivov  h  fiaXd^ri  rt  koI  d<r^oil\to  ficy'  8¥tiaf,—Op.  H  IHo^  41. 

Fools !  mot  to  know  how  much  more  the  half  is  than  the  whole,  and  how  mneb 
benefit  there  is  in  mallows  and  asphodel. 

A  dish  of  these  vegetables  was  probably  the  cheapest  of  all 
kinds  of  food ;  they  grew  wild  in  the  meadow  and  by  the  way- 
side, and  were  gathered  and  dressed  without  any  labor  or  ' 
trouble. 

•  Various  authors  however  mention  the  cultivation  of  the  Com- 
mon Mallow  in  gardens.  See  Yirgil,  Maretum,  73.  Pliny, 
Hisi.  Nat.  1.  xix.  c.  22  and  31.  Isidori  Orig.  1.  xvii.  c.  10. 
Papiae  Vocabular.  v.  Malva.  Oeoponica,  xii.  1.  Palladuis,  iii. 
24.xi.lL 

Dioscorides  (/.  ii.  c.  III.)  calls  it  the  Grarden  Mallow.  Am- 
tqphanes  {Plutus  544.)  mentions  eating  the  shoots  of  mallows 
instead  of  bread,  intending  by  this  to  represent  a  vile  and  des- 
titute kind  of  living.  Plutarch  {Septem  Sapientutn  Ccn- 
vivium)  says,  *^  The  mallow  ia  good  for  food,  and  the  Anther- 
icus  is  sweet."  According  to  Le  Clerc  &  Mifunt  (Anthericus) 
means  the  scapus  of  the  asphodel :  if  he  is  right,  this  plant  was 
eaten  as  we  now  eat  asparagus.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  on 
this  supposition  Plutarch  mentions  the  same  two  plants,  which 
are  also  mentioned  together  by  Hesiod. 

According  to  Theophrastus  {Hist.  Plant,  vii.  7.  2.)  the  mal- 
low was  not  eaten  raw,  as  in  a  salad,  but  required  to  be  cooked 
Cicero  {Epist.  ad  Fam.  ^ii.  26.)  mentions  the  highly-seasoned 
vegetables  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  friend  Lentulus.  Having 
been  made  ill  by  them,  he  says,  that  he,  "  who  easily  abstain- 
ed from  oysters  and  lampreys,  had  been  deceived  by  beet  and 
mallows."  Probably  tlie  leaves  of  the  mallow  were  on  this  oc- 
casion boiled,  chopped,  and  seasoned,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  spinach  is  now  prepared  in  France. 

Moschus  in  the  following  well-knowTi  lines  refers  to  the  com- 
mon mallow  together  with  other  culinary  vegetables : 

A7,  a\f  ral  naXa^ai  fiif^  iirav  xari  kSxov  SXtJvratf 
*}i6i  rh  x^u}p<k  ofXtva,  t6  r  svBaXii  ovXow  ivifiov^ 
*X9Tt(Mtv  av  ((uOKri,  nal  ei(  trot  iXXo  ^v6vri. 

Mallows,  alas  !  die  down,  and  parsley,  and  flourishing  fennel  ; 
Then  they  i^mng  up  afreah,  and  live  next  year  m  the  gaxdeii. 
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This  is  accurately  true  of  the  common  mallow,  the  root  of 
which  is  peremiial,  so  that  the  stems  grow  up  and  die  down 
again  every  year.  Accordingly  Theophrastus  brings  it  as  an 
example  of  a  plant  ttnth  annual  stems*. 

Horace  in  two  passages  signifies  his  partiality  to  mallows, 
calling  them  "  leves"  light  to  digest. 

Let  olivee  be  my  food,  endive,  and  mallowB  light 

Od,  1 1 31.  V.  16. 

BiftllowB,  salubrious  to  a  irame  o*er-fiiIed. 

Spod.  8.  57. 

Martial  recommends  this  vegetable  on  account  of  its  laxative 
efiTect: 

Utere  lactucis,  et  moIUbns  utere  malvis.    (iii.  47.) 

Exoneratarus  yentrem  mihi  yillica  malvas 

Attulit,  et  yarias,  quas  habet  hortus,  opes.    (x.  48.) 

Diphilus  of  Siphnos  {as  quoted  by  AthencBUSy  I.  iL  p.  58.  E. 
Casaub.),  after  enumerating  the  medical  virtues  of  the  Com- 
mon Mallow,  says,  that  ^'  the  wild  was  better  than  the  culti- 
vated kind." 

Without  quoting  other  classical  authorities,  the  ancient  prac- 
tice may  be  illustrated  by  the  observations  of  modem  travellers, 
who  mention  that  the  Common  Mallow  is  still  an  article  of  con- 
sumption in  the  same  parts  of  the  world. 

Biddulph,  who  visited  Syria  about  the  year  1600,  says,  he 
^'  saw  near  Aleppo  many  poor  people  gathering  mallows,  and 
three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  them  what  they  did  with  it,  and 
they  answered,  that  it  was  all  their  food,  and  that  they  boiled 
it,  and  did  eat  it."  {Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  from 
the  Library  of  the  E.  of  Oxford^  p.  807.) 

Dr.  Sibthorp  states,  that  the  Malva  Silvestris  grows  wild 
in  Cyprus,  and  is  called  MAwx*.  He  also  says,  "  The  wild  mal- 
low is  very  common  about  Athens :  the  leaves  are  boiled  and 
eaten  as  a  pot-herb,  and  an  ingredient  in  the  Dolma."  {Me- 
moirs relating  to  European  and  Asiatic  Thirkey,  edited  by 
Walpole,  p.  245.)     Dr.  Holland  mentions  both  Malva  Silves- 


•  Hist  Plant  1.  yu.  c.  8.  p.  143.  HeiiMU.  240.  Schneider. 
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iris  and  AlthcBa  Officinalis  among  the  officinal  plants,  whkfa 
he  found  in  Cephalonia.    {Traveh  in  Chreece^  p.  543,  4/o.). 

The  AltfuBa  Officinalis,  or  Marsh  Mallow,  is  called  by  the 
Greek  authors  *A\$a(a,  by  the  Latin,  Hibiscus.  Theophrastus 
says,  that  it  went  also  under  the  name  of  wild  mallow*.  Whilst 
the  Common  Mallow,  though  highly  esteemed  for  its  medidiial 
virtues,  was  principally  regarded  as  a  substantial  article  of  food ; 
the  Marsh  Mallow,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  have  been  rarely 
used  except  as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medicat ;  and,  as  its 
peculiar  properties  were  likely  to  be  more  matured  in  the  wild 
than  cultivated  state,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  grown  in 
gardens]:.  Theophrastus  describes  it  by  comparing  it  with  the 
Common  Mallow,  and  mentions  its  application,  both  internally 
and  externally,  as  a  medicine§.  Dioscorides  (/.  iii.  c.  139.)  gives 
similar  details.  Besides  mentioning  the  proper  name  of  the 
plant  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  he  calls  it,  ^^  a  kind  of  wild  mal- 
low." Palladius  (/.  xi.  p,  184.  Bip.)  explains  "  HihiscwP  to 
be  the  same  as  ^^AlthaaP  See  also  Pliny,  /.  xx.  c.  14.  ed.  Bip. 
Virgil  alludes  to  the  use  of  it  as  fodder  for  goats,  and  as  a  ma- 
terial for  weaving  basketsW, 

The  Hemp-leaved  Mallow,  Alihcea  Cannabina,  is  once  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides  {lib,  iii.  c.  141.).  Gi^^ng  an  account  of 
hemp,  he  distinguishes  between  tlie  cultivated  and  the  wild. 
He  says  of  the  wild  hemp,  that  the  Romans  called  it  Canna- 
bis Terminalis^,  After  mentioning  the  medical  properties  of 
the  plant,  Dioscorides  says,  that  its  bark  was  useful  for  making 
ropes.  The  truth  of  tliis  observ^ation  will  be  apparent  to  every 
botanist.     The  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Malva- 


*  Hint  Plant  1.  ix.  cap.  15.  p.  188.  Heinsii. 

t  Calpamitu  (Eclog.  iv.  32,)  mentions  tho  *<  IlibiscuB*'  as  used  £ar  food,  bit 
only  by  persons  in  a  state  of  great  destitution. 

t  At  a  later  period,  however,  we  find  the  Althsa  Officinalis  under  the  name  a( 
"  TbUcha  MU'tnalva"  in  a  catalogue  of  tho  plants,  which  Charlemagne  lelectrd 
for  coltiyation  in  the  gardens  attached  to  his  yillas.  See  Sprengel,  Hist 
Herb.  I  220. 

^  Hist  Plant.  1.  iz.  cap.  19,  p.  192.  ed.  Heinsii. 

n  Eclog.  il  30.  and  x.  71.    See  Servius,  Heyne,  and  J.  H.  Voa.,  ad  Ue, 

^  Meaning  UteraDy  Hedge-hemp. 
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cetB  are  all  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  strong  and  beau- 
tiful fibres  in  their  bark*. 

But  of  the  European  species  there  is  none  superior  in  the 
fineness,  the  strength,  the  whiteness,  and  lustre  of  its  fibres,  to 
the  Common  Mallow,  the  McUva  Silvestris.  We  have  seen 
that  the  ancients  were  £uniliarly  acquainted  with  this  plant ; 
that  it  was  commonly  cultivated  in  their  gardens ;  and  that 
they  gathered  it,  when  growing  wild,  to  be  taken  as  food  or 
medicine.  In  these  circumstances  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  aptitude  of  its  bark  for  being  spun  into  thread.  More 
especially  in  places  where  they  had  no  othei*  native  supply  of 
fibrous  materials ;  in  Attica,  for  example,  which  probably  pro- 
duced neither  hemp  nor  fiax,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  fitness  of  the  mallow  to  supply  materials  for 
weaving  would  not  be  overlooked. 

In  producing  the  evidence,  which  establishes  this  as  a  posi- 
tive fact,  we  shall  begin  with  the  latest  testimonies  and  proceed 
in  a  reverse  order  upward  to  the  most  ancient.  According  to 
this  plan,  the  first  authority  is  that  of  Papias,  who  wrote  his 
Vocabulary  about  the  year  1050.  He  gives  the  following  ex- 
planations: 

Malbella  yestis  qns  ex  malvamm  Btamine  conficitur,  qnam  alii  molociiiain  vo- 
caat. 

Molocina  Testis  qaiB  albo  stamine  sit :  quam  alii  malbellam  yocant 

These  passages  clearly  describe  a  kind  of  cloth  made  of  the 
white  fibres  of  the  common  mallow.  Malbella,  the  same  with 
Malvella,  is  a  Latin  adjective,  in  the  form  of  a  diminutive,  firom 
Malva :  Molocina^  the  same  with  MoX<x*'v,  is  a  Greek  adjective 
from  M«Xtfx>')  smd  signifies  made  of  mallow. 

Papias,  who  seems  in  compiling  his  dictionary  to  have  made 
great  use  of  Isidore,  perhaps  d^ved  these  explanations  in  part 
from  the  following  passage  of  the  latter  author : 

*  We  have  the  following  testimony  respectingr  the  actual  fabrication  of  mallow- 
doth  m  modern  times : 

*<  NoQS  ayons  yu  &  Madrid,  chez  le  sayant  pharmacien  D.  Casimir  Ortega,  do 
ees  tissns,  qui  nous  ont  sembl^  fort  remarqoables.  lis  6taient  faits  ayec  T^coroe 
das  AUhiat  ojfieinalia  et  eannabina,  et  ayec  celie  da  Maha  tylvettris.**  Fi% 
Flore  do  Virgile,  Paris  1822,  p.  66. 
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Meloeinia  (tmUs  est),  qaaB  mal varum  stamine  conficitur,  qnam  alii 
alii  malvellam  yocant.     Jsid.  Hup.  Orig.  xix.  22. 

The  cloth  called  Meloeinea  is  made  of  the  thread  of  mallows,  and  ii  caDed  bj 
tome  Molocina,  by  others  Malvella, 

The  passages  of  Papias  cannot  be  taken  as  a  proof,  that  mal- 
low-cloUi  was  woven  in  his  day.  But  that  it  was  in  fiishioD 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne  appears  from  the  fdlowiog 
line,  which  is  quoted  by  Du  Cange  ( Grlossar.  Med.  et  Ittf. 
Lot.  V.  Melocineus)  from  a  poem  in  praise  of  that  monarch, 
attributed  to  Alcuin : 

Tecta  melocineo  fulg^escit  femina  amicto. 
Wrapt  in  a  mallow  shawl  the  lady  diineai 

The  word  ^^fulgescif^  aptly  describes  the  lustre  of  the  mate- 
rial under  consideration.  From  the  Periplus  of  the  ELrythieen 
Sea*  we  learn,  that  cloths  made  of  mallow,  were  among  the 
articles  of  export  from  India,  being  brought  from  Ozene  (Ugain) 
and  Tagara  in  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  sea-port  of 
Barygaza  (Baroch).    P.  146.  169,  170,  171. 

The  genus  Hibiscus,  Linn,  is  very  abundant  in  India.  The 
bark  of  a  certain  species  of  this  genus,  especially  of  H.  T^ia- 
cetis  and  H.  Cannabimis,  is  now  very  extensively  employed 
for  making  cordage,  and  might  unquestionably  have  been  used 
for  making  clotht. 

H.  Tiliaceus  is  also  represented  in  Rheede's  Hort.  Malaban- 
cus  (vol.  i.  fig.  30.).     It  grows  about  15  feet  high. 

Dr.  Wallich  (Cat.  of  Indian  Woods,  p.  18.)  mentions  two 
other  species  as  used  for  making  cordage  from  the  bark. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Hare,  who  Uved  in  India  a  long  time, 
says,  that  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  used  for  making  sacks,  &c, 
is  now  woven  from  Hibiscus  bark. 

As  a  further  evidence,  that  the  Molochina  mentioned  in  the 
Periplus  were  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Hibiscus,  we  may 

•  P.  146.  169,  170,  171.     Arriani  Op.  ed.  Blancardi,  torn.  ii. 

t  Cavanillcfl,  Tab.  53,  fig.  1,  represents  H.  Cannabinus,  the  leaf  of  which  ii 
like  that  of  hemp.  Tab.  55,  fig.  1,  represents  H.  Tiliaceus,  in  the  deacnptioa  «f 
which  we  read  "  eortice  in  funes  duet  Hi  ;*'  and  CavaniUes  aaya,  the  inhabitaBli 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands  (Au9tralium  insularutn)  use  in  thoir  ship*  and 
ropes  made  from  the  bark. 
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refer  to  that  admirable  specimen  of  :Eastem  taste  and  ingenu- 
ity, the  SacontMa  of  the  great  Indian  dramatist  Calidasa.  Sev- 
eral passages  of  this  poem  make  mention  of  the  VcUcdlOj  which 
the  Sanscrit  Lexicons,  themselves  of  great  antiquity,  explain  as 
meaning  either  bark,  or  a  vesture  made  from  it.  We  learn 
from  Dr.  Wallich,  a  celebrated  Indian  botanist,  that  many 
kinds  of  HiUscus  had  this  quality  in  an  eminent  degree,  and, 
as  their  bark  was  in  common  use  for  making  all  kinds  of  cord- 
age, it  might  undoubtedly  be  employed  for  weaving. 

The  Sacontala  is  of  a  date  as  ancient  as  the  Periplus.  Pro- 
fessor Yon  Bohlen  {Das  alte  Indieny  vol.  ii.  p.  477.)  asserts, 
that  the  author  Calidasa  certainly  flourished  as  early  as  the 
first  century  B.  C.  Sir  William  Jones  makes  him  older  by 
several  centuries.  ( Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  206.)  The  place  also 
agrees  as  well  as  the  time.  The  Hibiscus  Tiliaoeus,  according 
to  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  ^^  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  every 
part  of  the  East  Indies,  thriving  in  all  sorts  of  situations  and 
soils,  and  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  shade  even  more  than 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  in  towns  and  villages  and  by  road- 
sides. A  coarse  cordage,"  he  adds,  '^  is  made  of  the  bark  ;  the 
wood  is  light  and  white,  useful  for  small  cabinet-work ;  the 
mucilage  of  the  whole  plant  is  applied  to  some  medical  pur- 
poses." The  Molochina,  montioned  in  the  Periplus,  were 
brought  from  Ozene  and  Tagara,  and  may  have  come  from 
still  further  North.  The  hermitage,  described  in  the  drama, 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  near  the  river 
Malina,  and,  according  to  the  representations  given  by  the  poet, 
the  Valc&las  (translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  "  mantles  of  woven 
bark,^  and  by  Ch6zy,  "  vitemens  cTicorce"),  were  worn  both 
by  the  hermits  and  by  the  beautiful  Sacont&la,  while  she  was 
their  inmate*. 

"  Yalc&las"  are  mentioned  in  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
the  Ramayana,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  heroic  poems  of 
ancient  India.  They  are  represented  as  coarse  garments  worn 
by  ascetics. 

•  TraiwUitkm  of  the  Sacontala,  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  yoI.  vl  pp.  217. 225.  289. 
Original,  ed.  Ch^,  Paris,  1830,  p.  7,  L  10. ;  p.  9, 1. 10 ;  p.  24,  L  7. ;  p.  131, 1. 14. 
Ch^xy's  traiwUaion,  pp.  10.  27.  142.  143.    See  also  Heeran,  Ideen,  L  2.  p.  64a 
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If  the  explanation  now  given  be  admitted  as  applicable  to 
the  Molochina  of  the  Periplus,  it  may  throw  light  upon  some 
other  passages  of  ancient  authors. 

Ctesias,  in  his  Indica*^  mentions  ^^  sheets  madefrmn  treesP 

Strabo's  accomit  of  the  webs,  which  he  calls  SericOj  an  ac- 
comit  derived  from  the  writings  of  Nearchus,  admiral  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  represents  those  webs  as  made  from  fibres, 
which  were  scraped  from  the  bark  of  trees.  This  would  spptf 
exactly  to  the  supposed  use  of  the  Hibiscus  for  making  doth. 
The  bark  must  have  been  first  stript  from  the  tree,  uid  the 
fibres  then  scraped  from  the  ifiside  of  the  bark. 

To  the  same  source  we  may,  we  think,  trace  the  idea  oi 
Arethas  {in  Apoc,  c.  57.),  that  the  B3r8sus,  Rev.  xix.  8.,  was 
"/Ac  bark  of  an  Indian  tree  made  into  flax  P 

Although  the  date  of  the  following  inscription,  found  at 
Borne,  is  uncertain,  it  may  be  conveniently  brought  in  here. 
It  is  pubUfihed  by  Muratori,  Novus  Thesavrus  Vet.  Inscrip- 
tionum,  torn.  ii.  p.  939. 

P.  AVCTIVS  P.  L.  LYSANDER. 

VESTIARIVS.  TENVIARIVS. 

MOLOCHINARIVS.  VOT.  SOL. 

Muratori  in  his  Note  says,  that  "  Vestiarius  Tenuiarius^  was 
the  man  who  made  thin  garments,  and  "  Molochinarius^  the 
man  who  made  such  garments  of  a  mallow  color. 

The  authors,  next  in  regard  to  antiquity,  who  make  mention 
of  Molochina,  are  the  writers  of  the  Latin  Comedy,  Statius 
CfiBcilius,  who  died  169  B.  C,  and  Plautus,  who  died  184  R  C. 

Nonius  Marcellus  (/.  xvi.)  quotes  the  following  line  from  the 
Pausimachtis  of  the  former  dramatist : 

Carbasina,  molochina,  ampelina.t 

The  passage  of  Plautus  is  in  the  Aulularia  {Act  iii.  Scene  v. 
/.  40.),  where  we  have  a  ludicrous  enumeration,   extending 


•  Cap.  22.  Fragmcnta,  ed  B&hr,  p.  253.  326. 

t  See  C.  C.  Statii  Fragmenta,  a  Leonhardo  Spengel,  Monachu  1829,  p.  35 
Statius  chiefly  copied  Menandcr  {Gelliiis,  ii.  c.  16.) ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
Menander  wrote  any  play  called  Pauaimachut. 
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through  more  than  ten  lines,  of  all  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  garments. 

Solearii  aitant,  aitant  moloGhinarB. 

All  the  lexicographers  and  commentators  explain  Molochi- 
narius  to  be  one  who  dyes  cloth  of  the  color  of  the  mallow. 
Lanarius  was  a  woollen-draper ;  CoactUiaritis,  a  dealer  in 
felts,  a  hatter ;  Lintearius  a  linen-draper ;  and  Sericaritis  a 
silk-mercer.  According  to  the  same  analogy,  Molochinarius 
would  mean  a  dealer  in  MolochinOj  i.  e.  in  all  kinds  of  doth 
made  from  mallows. 

The  class  of  writers,  which  will  now  be  produced  as  afford- 
ing testimony  respecting  the  use  of  the  mallow  for  weaving, 
are  Greek  authors,  and  who  instead  of  the  common  Greek 
terms  employ  the  Attic  term  Afto^ds  and  its  derivatives. 

'A/i^x<(  has  been  explained  by  some  of  the  lexicographers 
to  be  a  kind  of  flax  (See  Julius  Pollux,  L.  vii.  §  74.).  Perhaps 
by  this  explanation  nothing  more  was  intended  than  that  it 
was  a  plant,  the  fibres  of  which  were  used  to  spin  and  weave 
into  cloth.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  Malva  Silves- 
iris  or  Common  Mallow,  and  that  it  was  called  'Afif^yit, 

According  to  the  Attic  lexicons  of  Pausanias  {apud  EustcUh. 
I.  c.)  and  of  Moeris,  'Az-opy^j  was  an  Attic  term.  We  now  find 
traces  of  it  in  seven  Attic  writers,  four  or  five  of  whom  wrote 
comedy.  These  are  Aristophanes,  Cratinus,  Antiphanes,  Eu- 
polis,  Clearchus,  ^schines,  and  Plato. 

I.  We  shall  take  first  Anstophanes,  whose  comedy  called 
Lysistrata  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pausanias  and  Cratinus,  and 
being  still  extant  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  subject  It 
was  represented  in  the  year  412.  B.  C.  Lysistrata  says  (/. 
150), 

^  And  if  we  should  present  ourselves  naked  in  shifts  of  amor- 
gos  f  showing  that  these  shifts  were  transparent.  Accordingly 
Moeris  says,  that  the  <i/<^yiror  was  Xnriv  fi^«<r/i«,  <<  a  thin  web."  Bi- 
setus  in  his  Greek  commentary  on  this  play,  after  quoting  the 
explanations  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Suidas,  Eustathius, 
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and  the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  judiciously  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: "From  all  these  it  is  manifest,  that  iftSfywi  x"^^ 
whether  they  took  their  name  from  a  place,  from  their  color,  or 
from  the  raw  material  were  a  kind  of  valuable  robe,  worn  by 
the  rich,  frishionable,  and  luxurious  women." 

A  subsequent  passage  of  the  Lysistrata  (v.  73&-741)  still 
further  illustrates  this  subject.  A  woman  laments,  that  she  has 
left  at  home  her  dfioftyis  without  being  peeled  (lAovor),  and  she 
goes  to  peel  it  {dxodetptii^).  The  mallow  no  less  than  flax  and 
hemp,  would  require  the  bark  to  be  stript  off,  and  doubtless  the 
best  time  for  stripping  it  is  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered. 

II.  Cratinus  died  about  420  B.  C.  The  following  line,  from 
his  comedy  called  MaXOour*},  represents  a  person  spinning  *A|(«f)^ 

'A^topyiv  IvSov  fipvrivnv  ¥0tt¥  rtva, 

Cratina  Fragnuntat  a  Runkel,  p^  99. 

in.  JuUus  Pollux,  speaking  of  garments  made  of  'Aim^x^^  (L. 
vii.  c.  13.)  quotes  the  Medea  of  Antiphanes  thus;  ^Htxitm* 
ifi6^iP9s.    Thb  auth(Mr  was  contemporary  with  Aristophanes. 

lY.  Eupolis  wrote  about  the  same  time,  and  his  authority 
may  be  added  to  the  rest  as  proving  that  garments  of  Amorgos 
were  admired  by  luxurious  persons  at  Athens*. 

V.  Clearchus  of  Solit  mentions  the  use  of  a  cover  of  Amor- 
gos for  inclosing  a  splendid  purple  blanket.  This  application 
of  it  is  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  evidence,  showing  that  the 
amorgine  webs  were  transparent.  The  silky  translucence  of 
the  lace-like  web  of  mallow  would  have  a  very  beautiful  effect 
over  the  fine  purple  of  the  downy  blanket. 

VI.  iEschines  in  an  oration  against  Timarchus,  tlie  object 
of  which  is  to  hold  up  to  contempt  the  extravagancies  of  this 
Athenian  spendthrift,  in  his  enumeration  of  them,  he  mentions 
(p.  118,  ed.  Reiskii.)  that  Timarchus  took  to  his  house  '*'  a  wo- 
man skilled  in  making  cloths  of  Amorgos." 


•  See  Harpocration,  p.  29.  ed  Blancardi.  1683.  4ta  Alao  Phcr.  et  Eapolidb 
Fragmenta,  a  Runkel,  p.  150. 

t  Ap.  Alheneum,  L.  yi.  p.  255,  Casaub.  Clearchus  probably  wrote  aboat  100 
yean  later  than  the  before-mentioned  authore,  but  the  circumstances  related  by 
him  may  have  occurred  about  the  time  when  those  authora  flourished,  and  even 
at  Athens. 
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YII.  Plato  in  the  13th  Epistle,  addressed  to  Dionysius,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  which,  if  not  genuine,  is  at  least  ancient, 
proposes  to  give  to  the  three  daughters  of  Cebes  three  long 
shifts,  not  the  valuable  shifts  made  of  Amorgos,  but  the  linen 
shifts  of  Sicily. 

The  mention  of  amorgine  garments  by  the  writers,  who 
have  now  been  cited,  seems  to  prove,  that  the  fashion  of  making 
and  wearing  them  first  came  in  among  the  Greeks  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  who  lived,  as  the  reader  will  have 
observed,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  From  them  the 
fiEishion  may  have  extended  itself  into  Sicily  and  Italy,  which 
will  account,  if  Atnorgina  were  the  same  with  Molochina^ 
for  the  striking  agreement  in  this  respect  between  the  writers 
of  Greek  and  of  Latin  Comedy.  In  subsequent  ages  the  man- 
u&cture  seems  so  have  declined,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  abundance  of  silk  and  other  rich  and  beautiful  goods  im- 
ported from  Asia.  But  the  mention  of  these  stuffs  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Isidore  and  Alcuin  renders  it  probable,  that  they  were 
bfought  again  into  use  in  the  fifth  and  following  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era. 

26 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


SPARTUM,  OR  SPANISH  BROOM. 


CLOTH  MANUFACTURED  FROM  BROOM  BARK,  NETTLE,  AND   BULBOUS 
PLANT. — TESTIMONY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  AX7TH0RS. 

Authority  for  Spanish  Brooii>— Stipa  TenacioBima — Cloth  made  from  Brmb- 
barii — Albania — Italy — France — Mode  of  preparing  the  fibre  for 
Pliny's  acoount  of  Spartum — Bulbous  plant — Its  fibrous  coats — Pliny's 
tion  of  Theophrastus — Socks  and  garments — Size  of  the  bulb— Its  genos  or 
species  not  sufficiently  defined — Remarks  of  various  modem  writen  on  this  phat 
— Interesting  communications  of  Dr.  Daniel  Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Maa. 
to  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth. 

Flint  says,  that  '^  in  the  part  of  Hispania  Citerior  about 
New  Carthage  whole  mountains  were  covered  with  Spartum ; 
that  the  natives  made  mattresses,  shoes,  and  coarse  garments 
of  it,  also  fires  and  torches ;  and  that  its  tender  tops  were  eaten 
by  animals*."  He  also  says,  that  it  grows  spontaneously 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  and  that  it  is  "  the  rush  of  a  dry 
soil." 

The  question  now  arises,  what  plant  Pliny  intended  to  de- 
scribe. Clusius,  who  travelled  in  Spain  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
botany,  supposed  Pliny's  "Spartum"  to  be  the  tough  grass, 
used  in  every  part  of  Spain  for  making  mats,  baskets,  &c., 
which  Linnseus  afterwards  called  Stipa  Tenacissimat.  It  is 
not  surprising,  that  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a  botanist  as 
Clusius  has  been  generally  adopted.  It  is,  however,  &r 
more  probable,  that  the  plant,  which  Pliny  intended  to  speak 
of,  was  the  Spartium  Junceum,  Linn.,  so  familiarly  known 
under  the  name  of  Spanish  Broom. 

In  the  first  place,  the  name  Spartum  should  be  considered  as 
decisive  of  the  question,  unless  some  sufficient  reason  can  be 

•  L.  xix.  c.  2.  t  Ciusii  Plant  Rar.  Historia,  L.  tI  p.  219.  23a 
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shown  fiyr  ascribing  to  it  in  this  passage  a  sense  different  from 
that  which  it  commonly  bore.  Sparitis  or  Spartum,  is  acU 
mitted  to  be  used  by  all  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  even 
by  T?\inj  himself  in  another  passage*,  to  denote  the  Spanish 
Broom.  We  learn  from  Sibthorp,  that  the  Spanish  Broom  is 
still  called  Sparto  by  the  Ghreeks,  and  that  it  grows  on  dry 
sandy  hiDs  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
continent  of  Greece.  Sparto  was  indeed  properly  the  Greek 
name  of  this  shrub,  the  Latin  name  being  Genista^  and  the 
use  of  the  Greek  name  in  Hispania  Citerior  may  have  been 
awing  to  the  Grecian  settlements  on  that  coast,  colonized  from 
Marseilles. 

Besides  the  passages  of  Latin  authors  referred  to  by  Schnei- 
der and  Billerbeck,  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat,  the 
tiDowing  firom  Isidore  of  Seville  appears  decisive  respecting  the 
aooeptaticm  of  the  term. 

^  Spartus  frutex  virgoeus  sine  foliis,  ab  asperitate  vocatus ; 
volumina  enim  frmium,  quffi  ex  eo  fiunt,  aspera  sunt."  Orig' 
Miim  L.  xvii.  c.  9. 

This  is  the  definition  of  a  learned  and  observant  author,  who 
fifed  in  Spain,  and  who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
fiicts.  '^  Frutex  virgasus  sine  foliUT  is  a  clear  and  striking 
description  of  the  Spanish  Broom,  the  leaves  of  which  are  so 
small  as  easily  to  escape  observationt.  The  Stipa  Tenacissi- 
ma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  shrub  with  twigs,  but  a  grass, 
which  grows  in  tufts,  the  long  leaves  being  as  abundant  and 
useful  as  the  stems  or  straws.  Clusius  himself  (/.  c.)  in  lay- 
ing down  the  distinction  between  the  Spartum  of  the  Greeks, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Spanish  Broom,  and  the  Spartum 
of  Pliny,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  Stipa  Tenacissima,  as- 
serts that  the  former  is  a  shrub  {frutex),  the  latter  a  herb  with 
grassy  leaves  {herba  graminacea  folia  proferens).  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  in  the  time  of  Isidore 

*  See  L.  zi.  8.  where  Pliny  tayB,  that  bees  obtain  honey  and  wax  from 
**  Spartum,**  and  compare  this  with  Aristotle,  Hist  Anim.  L.  z.  40. 

t  IHoscorides  also  describes  the  Spanish  Broom  to  be  **  a  shrub  bearing  long 
twigs  without  leaves."  Isidore's  etymology,  deducing  Spartus  from  Asper,  is  man- 
ifintly  abnird. 
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Still  used  the  term  Sparttcs  in  its  original  acceptation,  viz.  to 
denote  the  Spartium  Junceum  of  Linnaeus. 

When  the  Stipa  Tenacissima  was  brought  into  use  for  ma- 
king ropes  and  for  other  purposes,  for  which  the  Spanish  Broom 
was  employed,  the  name  of  the  latter  would  naturally  be  ex- 
tended to  the  former,  and  we  may  thus  account  £ar  the  fiict 
that  the  Stipa  Tenacissima  is  now  imiversally  known  in  Spain 
by  the  name  Esparto.  Indeed  it  is  possible,  that  the  empby- 
ment  of  the  Stipa  Tenacissima  for  these  purposes  may  have 
been  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Pliny ;  and  his  use  of  the  woid 
'<  herba?^  in  describing  it,  as  well  as  the  locality  which  he  as- 
signs to  it,  the  hilly  country  about  Carthage,  fitvors  the  oommoo 
interpretation,  and  perhaps  even  authorizes  the  ccmcluskxi,  that 
his  account  is  the  result  of  confoimding  the  two  plants  together, 
so  that  he  says  of  one  supposed  plant  things,  whidi  were  paiify 
true  of  both,  and  partly  applicable  either  to  the  Spanish  Brxhi, 
or  to  the  Stipa  Tenacissima  only.  But,  even  if  this  be  admit- 
ted, it  is  still  possible  that  the  plant,  from  whose  fibras  the 
^^pastorum  vestis'^  was  manufactured,  was  not  the  grassy  Sti- 
pa, but  the  shrub,  the  Spanish  Broom. 

In  order  to  establish  this  point  we  now  proceed  to  mention  the 
evidence  respecting  the  application  of  it  to  such  uses.  It  has 
been  employed  for  making  cloth  in  Turkey,  in  Italy,  and  the 
South  of  France,  but  in  circumstances,  which  were  either  spe- 
cially favorable  to  the  manufacture,  or  where  flax  could  not  be 
cultivated.  It  is  manufactured  into  shirts  in  Albania  according 
to  Dr.  Sibthorp*.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  Pope  Benedict  XTV. 
brought  a  colony  of  Albanians  to  inhabit  a  barren  and  desolate 
portion  of  his  territory  on  the  sea-coast.  Here  they  obtained  a 
very  fine,  strong,  durable  thread  from  the  Broom  and  the  Net- 
tle, and  used  it,  when  woven,  in  place  of  linent.  Trombclli, 
who  relates  this  fact,  also  gives  an  account  of  the  manufacture 
of  broom-bark  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucca,  where  the  hills,  called 
Monte  Cascia,  are  covered  with  this  plant*.     "  Formerly,*'  he 

•  Flora  Grsca,  No.  671. 

t  Trombelli,  BononienfliB  Scient  atque  Artium  lastituti  Commentazii,  torn,  tv 
p.  118. 

X  Trombelli  calls  the  plant  Genista,  and  says  it  is  the  kind  called  by  botanisls 
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says,  '^  the  people  derived  no  other  advantage  from  the  shrub 
than  to  feed  sheep  and  goats  with  it,  and  to  heat  their  stoves 
and  furnaces.  But  their  ingenuity  and  industry  have  now 
made  it  fax  more  profitable.  They  steep  the  twigs  for  some 
dajTs  in  the  thermal  waters  of  Bagno  a  Acqua  near  Lucca. 
After  this  process  the  bark  is  easily  stript  off,  and  it  is  then 
combed  and  otherwise  treated  like  flax.  It  becomes  finer 
than  hemp  could  be  made ;  it  is  easily  dj/ed  of  any  color,  and 
may  be  used  for  garments  of  any  kind*."  In  the  vicinity  of 
Pisa  we  find  that  the  twigs  of  the  Spanish  Broom  were  in  like 
manner  soaked  in  the  thermal  waters,  and  that  a  coarse  cloth 
was  manufactured  from  the  barkt. 

But  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent 
in  the  South  of  France.  In  the  Journal  de  Physique^  Tom. 
30.  ito.  An.  1787.  p.  294.,  is  a  paper  by  Broussonet  Sur  la 
culture  et  les  usages  €conomiques  du  Oenit  d^Espagne.  A 
nunate  and  highly  curious  account  is  here  given  of  the  mode 
of  preparing  the  fibres,  which  is  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  viDages  in  the  vicinity  of  Lod^ve  in  Bas  Languedoc. 
The  shrub  abounds  on  the  barren  hills  of  that  region,  and  all 
tliat  the  people  do  to  favor  its  growth  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 
driest  places,  where  scarce  any  other  plant  can  vegetate.  After 
being  cut,  the  twigs  are  dried  in  the  sun,  then  beaten,  macera- 
ted in  water,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  flax  or  hemp 
(See  Zincke^s  process,  Chapter  XL).  The  coarser  thread  is 
used  to  make  bags  for  holding  the  legumes,  com,  &.c. ;  the 
finer  for  making  sheets^  napkins^  and  shirts.  The  peasants  in 
this  district  use  no  other  kind  of  linen,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  culture  either  of  flax  or  hemp.  The  ground  is  too 
dry  and  unproductive  to  suit  these  plants.     The  linen  made 


*'  Genista  juncea  flore  luteo.*'  This  is  the  Spartium  Junceum  of  Linneus.  See 
Ray,  Catal.  Stirp.  Europ.  and  Scopoli,  Flora  Carniolica,  1772,  torn.  i.  No.  870. 

*  Bononienmi  Scientiarum  atque  Artimn  InsUtuti  Commentarii,  torn.  !▼.  Bo- 
noo.  1757,  p.  349-351.  A  similar  account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  "  Teladi 
Ginestia'*  at  Bagno  a  Acqua  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Strange,  who  says  he  had  sent 
an  account  of  it  to  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce.    Lettera  sopra  TOrigine  della  carta  naturale  di  Cortona,  Fisa  1764.  p.  79. 

t  Mem.  de  TAcad^mie  dee  Sciences,  Paris  1763. 
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of  the  Spanish  Broom  is  as  supple  as  that  made  from  hemp ; 
it  might  be  even  as  beautiful  as  real  linen,  if  more  pains  were 
taken  with  it  It  becomes  whiter,  the  oftener  it  is  ^mshed.  It 
is  rarely  sold,  each  family  making  it  fixr  its  own  use.  The 
stalks,  after  the  rind  has  been  separated  from  them,  are  tied  in 
small  bundles,  and  sold  for  lighting  fires. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  Pliny's  account  of  the  l^paitum 
agrees  with  these  representations  of  the  mode  of  manufacto- 
ring  Broom-bark.  The  Spartum,  of  which  he  speaks,  is  ^  the 
rush  of  a  dry  sM^^  a  description  far  more  ap|dicable  to  the 
young  twigs  of  the  Spanish  Broom  than  to  the  grassy  sCemi 
of  the  Stipa  Tenacissima,  or  indeed  to  any  othw  plant.  ISm 
Spartum  was  used  for  making  fires  and  for  giving  light  {himc 
ignes  facesque),  purposes  for  which  the  Stipa  TenadaEoma  ii 
not  at  all  adapted,  but  to  both  of  which  the  stems  and  tw%B  of 
the  Spanish  Brocmi  are  applied.  The  tender  tope  of  Fliny^ 
Spartum  served  as  food  for  animals.  According  to  Tran- 
belli  sheep  and  goats  feed  upon  the  Spanish  Broom  in  Italy ; 
but  we  cannot  find  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  Stipa  Tena- 
cissima.  Pliny's  Spartiun,  after  being  steeped  in  virater,  was 
beaten  in  order  to  be  made  useful  {Hoe  autem  tundiiuTj  mi 
fiat  utile) ;  and  this  process  was  quite  necessary  in  preparing 
the  twigs  of  Spanish  Broom,  whereas  the  Stipa  Tenacissima 
is  most  commonly  manufactured  without  going  through  any 
such  process.  Clusius  indeed  states  (/.  c.)  that  by  macerating 
it  in  water  like  flax,  and  then  drying  and  beating  it,  the  Span- 
iards of  Valencia  make  a  kind  of  shoes,  which  they  call  Alper- 
gates,  also  cords,  and  other  finer  articles ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  says,  that  it  is  made  into  mats,  baskets,  ropes,  and 
cables,  merely  by  being  dried,  platted,  and  twisted,  witliout  any 
other  operation.  The  same  account  is  given  by  Townsend, 
who  visited  the  country  as  late  as  1787,  and  who  further  states, 
that "  the  esparto  rush"  had  latterly  "  been  spun  into  fine  thread 
for  the  purpose  of  making  cloth*."  it  seems,  however,  that  this 
had  only  been  done  as  an  experiment,  whereas  the  accounts 
which  have  been  quoted  show,  that  the  manufacture  of  cloth 

*  Joorney  through  Spain,  voL  iii.  p.  129,  130. 
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from  broom-bark  had  been  long  estaUished  in  Albania,  Italy, 
and  the  South  of  France.  In  the  latter  district  more  especially, 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  people  on  this  material  as  a  sub- 
stitute fixr  flax  and  hemp^  and  the  primitive  mode  in  which  this 
domestic  manu&cture  was  carried  on  in  a  retired  and  moun- 
tainous region,  seem  to  indicate  the  high  antiquity  of  the  prac- 
tice. All  the  other  authcurs,  who  mention  the  use  of  the  Stipa 
Tenacissima,  certainly  give  little  countenance  to  the  idea  of  its 
fitness  to  supply  a  thread  for  making  cloth.  Mr.  Cart^,  adopt- 
ing the  common  opinion  that  the  Spartum  of  Pliny  is  the  Stipa 
Tenacissima,  observes,  that  "at  present  the  meanest  Spaniard 
would  think  clothing  made  from  this  grass  very  rough  and  un- 
comfortable*." We  shall  only  quote  one  other  authority,  that 
of  Lofling,  the  &vorite  pupil  of  Linneeus,  who  became  botanist 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  whose  Iter  Hispanicum  {Stockholm^ 
1768.)  relates  particularly  to  the  plants  of  that  country.  He 
friDowB  Clusius  in  supposing  the  Spartum  of  Pliny  to  be  the 
Stipa  Tenacissima  of  Linnaeus.  He  mentions,  that  its  stem  is 
two  or  three  feet  high,  with  leaves  so  long,  thin,  tough,  and 
coQvduted,  that  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes 
to  which  they  are  applied.  He  adds,  "  Hispanis  nominatur 
Esparto.  Usus  hujus  frequentissimus  per  universam  Hispani- 
am  ad  storeas  ob  pavimenta  lateritia  per  hyemem :  ad  funes 
crassiores  pio  navibus  ad  que  corbes  et  alia  utensilia  pro  trans- 
portandis  fructibus."  (p.  119.) 

Pliny's  remark,  that  the  Spartum,  of  which  he  speaks,  could 
not  be  sown  (quiB  non  queat  seri),  is  not  true  of  the  Spanish 
Broom ;  but  this  is  of  little  importance  in  the  present  inquiry, 
because  it  is  coupled  with  the  remark,  that  nothing  else  could 
be  sown  in  the  same  situation  {nee  aliud  ibi  seri  aut  nasci 
potest) ;  a  remark,  which  is  totally  unfoimded  in  frict.  The 
Spanish  Broom  would  unquestionably  be  propagated  by  its 
seed,  which  is  very  abundant. 

From  these  fects,  the  reader  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  form- 
ing his  decision.  Notwithstanding  the  respect  due  to  the  au- 
thority of  Clusius,  into  which  that  of  all  the  subsequent  writers 

*  Carter*8  Journey,  vol  il  p.  414,  415. 
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seems  to  resolve  itself,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates against  the  use  of  Stipa  Tenacissima  for  inAlrifig 
cloth  in  ancient  times,  and  points  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
coarse  garments,  to  which  Pliny  alludes,  were  fabricated  from 
the  fibrous  rind  of  Spartium  Junceum. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  the  geography  of  plants 
is  the  firequent  substitution  in  one  country,  of  a  plant  of  a  cer- 
tain natural  order  for  another  of  the  same  natural  order  in  an- 
other  country^  The  Indians  have  a  plant,  bearing  a  very  dose 
and  striking  resemblance  to  the  Spartium  Junceum,  which 
they  employ  just  as  the  natives  of  Bas  Languedoc  enqdoy  that 
plant  We  refer  to  the  Crotalaria  Juncea,  called  by  the  natives 
Goni,  Danapu,  or  Shanapu,  and  by  us  the  Sun-plant,  or  Indian 
Hemp.  From  the  bark  are  made  all  kinds  (A  ropes,  pack- 
ing-cloths, sacks,  nets,  &c.  In  order  to  improve  the  fibre,  the 
plants  are  sown  as  close  as  possible  and  thus  draw  up  lo  the 
height  of  about  ten  feet  According  to  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan, 
the  plant  thrives  best  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  and  requires  to  be 
abundantly  watered.  After  being  cut  down  it  is  spread  out  to 
the  sun  and  dried.  The  seed  is  beaten  out  by  striking  the 
pods  with  a  stick.  After  this  the  stems  are  tied  up  in  large 
bundles,  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  preserved 
in  stacks  or  under  sheds.  When  wanted,  the  stems  are  mace- 
rated during  six  or  eight  days.  They  are  known  to  be  ready, 
when  the  bark  separates  easily  from  the  pith.  "  The  plant  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  a  man,  taking  it  up  by  hand- 
fuls,  beats  them  on  the  ground,  and  occasionally  washes  them 
until  they  be  clean  ;  and  at  the  same  time  picks  out  with  his 
hand  the  remainder  of  the  pith,  until  nothing  except  the  bark 
be  left.  This  is  then  dried,  and  being  taken  up  by  handfuk, 
is  beaten  with  a  stick  to  separate  and  clean  the  fibres.  The 
hemp  is  then  completely  ready,  and  is  spun  into  thread  on  a 
spindle,  both  by  the  men  and  women.  The  men  alone  weave 
it,  and  perform  this  labor  in  the  open  air  with  a  very  rude 
loom."  The  fabric  made  from  it  is  a  coarse,  but  very  strong 
sack-cloth. 

"  The  fibres,  when  prepared,"  says  Ironside,  "  are  so  similar 
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to  hemp,  that  Europeans  generally  suppose  them  to  be  the 
produce  of  the  same  plant*." 

Theophrastust  (Hist  PL  viiL  13.)  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  bulbous  plant,  called  by  him  BoXfi$tifto^4fot,  the  root  of 
which  supplied  materials  for  weaving: — <'It  grows  in  baysj 
and  has  the  wool  under  the  first  coats  of  the  bulb  so  as  to  be 
between  the  inner  eatable  part  and  the  outer.  Socks  and  other 
garments  are  woven  from  it.  Hence  this  kind  is  woolly,  and 
not  hairy,  like  that  in  India." 

It  is  diflScult  to  determine  what  plant  is  meant,  though  the 
description  seems  accurate  and  scientific  Billerbeck  absurdly 
supposes  it  to  be  cotton-grasst  By  former  botanists,  men  of 
great  eminence,  it  was  supposed  to  be  Scilla  Hyadnthoides. 
Sprengel  objects,  that  this  species  does  not  grow  in  Greece§. 
Sir  James  Smith  however  {article  Scilla  in  Ree^s  Cyclop.) 
represents  it  as  growing  in  Madeira,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant 
If  this  account  be  true,  Theophrastus  may  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  it  In  another  article,  Eriophorus,  Sir  J.  Smith  doubts 
whether  either  Scilla  Hyacinthoides  or  any  other  bulb  produces 
wool  of  such  quality  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  answer  the 
description  of  Theophrastus.    But,  we  learn  firom  other  well- 


*  Account  of  the  culture  and  usee  of  the  Son-  or  Sun-plant  of  Hindoetan  by 
Innade,  in  tho  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  bdv. :  Dr.  F.  Buchanan's  Journey,  vol.  L  226, 
297,  29L  ;  toL  il  227,  235. :  Wissett  on  Hemp,  passim. :  Roxburgh's  Flora  Lulica, 
ToL  ill  p.  259-263. 

The  fenns  Lupinus  (the  Lupin),  belonging  to  the  same  natural  ortler  as  Spar- 
tinm  umI  Crotalaria,  might  probably  affiird  materials  of  the  same  kind.  Mr. 
flCnsfB  (Lettera,  &c.  p.  70.)  mentions  the  filamentous  substance  of  the  Lupm  a§ 
timfttdfar  making  paper. 

t  **  Theophrastus  relates,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  bulb  growing  about  the  banks  of 
nwaa,  and  that  between  its  outer  rind  and  the  part  of  it  which  is  eaten  there  is  a 
woolly  sofaotance,  out  of  which  they  make  certain  kinds  of  socks  and  cloths.  But 
li  the  copies  which  I  have  found,  he  neither  mentions  in  what  country  this  is 
done,  nor  anything  else  with  greater  exactness,  except  that  the  bulb  is  called 
€ri»pAoro9  ;  nor  does  he  make  any  mention  at  all  of  spartum,  although  he  exam- 
ined the  whole  subject  with  great  care  390  years  before  my  time,  as  I  have  ob- 
•enred  in  another  place  (Viz.,  lib.  xv.  1.),  from  which  circumstance  it  i^ipeas, 
thol  spartum  came  into  use  smce  that  time." 

X  Flora  Gassica,  p.  20. 

i  German  tnadation  of  Theophrastua,  Notes,  yoI.  u,  p.  283. 

or 
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informed  botanists,  that  various  bulbs  have  under  the  outer- 
most coats  a  copious  tissue  of  tough  fibres, /u/Zy  sufficient  to 
be  employed  in  weaving.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  genera  Amari/llis,  Crinum,  and  PancrcUium^  as  weH  as 
Scilla.  The  fibrous  coats  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  interior 
and  more  vital  parts  of  the  bulb. 

Hoffmansegg  and  Link,  who  travelled  in  Portugal,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Scilla  Hyacinthoides,  say,  "  Bulbus  tomento  visooso 
tectus*." 

Sonnini  sajrs  of  the  Scilla  Maritima,  "  The  Greeks  of  the 
Archipelago  call  it  Kourvara-skilla,  kaurvara  signifying  proper- 
ly <  a  tuft  of  thread'  {peloton  deJU\).^  Does  this  refer  to  the 
fibres  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  ?  The  size  of  this  bolb^ 
which  is  the  common  squill,  used  in  pharmacy,  seems  to  fiivor 
this  supposition.  It  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  headt  Ustt- 
mansegg  and  Ldnk§  say  it  grows  abundantly  on  barren  hib 
in  Spain  and  Portugal;  but  add,  ''The  name  maritima  u 
not  quite  proper :  for  the  plant  is  seldom  met  with  near  the 
sea-shore,  and  sometimes  very  remote  from  it"  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  have  been  so  called,  because  it  was  reported  by 
others  to  grow  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  Sir  James  Smith  (m 
Sees's  Cyclopedia)  expressly  states,  that  it  grows  on  "  sandy 
shores."     Redoute  says  the  same. 

From  the  account  of  Pancratium  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  (in  Rees^s  Cyclop.),  we  learn  that  two  species  grow  in 
Greece,  viz.  P.  Maritimum  and  lllyricum. 

The  remarks  now  offered  appear  to  prove,  that  there  certain- 
ly may  have  been  a  bulb,  such  as  Theophrastus  describes, 
though  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  decide  its  geous 
and  species.     It  may  have  been  the  Scilla  Maritima. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  refers  also  to  an  Indian  bulb, 
having  similar  properties.    Perhaps  he  alluded  to  some  plant  of 


•  AnualB  of  Botany,  by  Kdnig  and  Simn,  Lond  1805,  vol  I  p  201 
t  Voyage  en  Grfece,  torn.  L  ch.  14.  p.  295. 
X  "  Bulbus  ovatiu,  tunicatus,  crattitie  feri  eapitit  hmnam^ 
Flora  Atlantica,  torn.  i.  p.  297. 
§  An.  of  Bot  voL  I  p.  101. 
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a  kind  similar  to  Agave  Yivipara,  the  leaves  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  India  for  making  cordage*. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  than  by 
giving  the  following  interesting  communication  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Stebbins,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  to  the  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
a  gentleman  who  has,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  most  valuable 
services,  not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  to  the 
world  at  large,  since  his  appointment  to  the  oflSce  of  Commiih 
sioner  of  Patents. 

Northampton^  Hampshire  County,  Mass. 

^  Dear  Sir :  The  favorable  notice  of  silk  culture  in  document 
No.  109,  from  the  Patent  OflSce  report  of  February,  1843,  is  my 
apology  for  presenting  the  enclosed  samples  of  paper,  made  of 
mulberry  foliage  and  bark.  Unfortunately,  the  external  cuticle 
of  the  bark  had  not  been  removed  ;*  producing  the  spots,  but 
does  not  injure  the  paper  for  the  use  intended,  which  was  for 
the  purpose  of  depositing  silk-worms'  eggs  upon  something 
dark ;  and  this  being  unbleached^  is  considered  adapted  to  the 
habits  of  the  silk-worm,  and  is  now  in  successful  experiment 

^  The  four  samples  are  all  of  one  batch  ;  the  darkest,  having 
more  of  the  outside  cuticle,  was  most  buoyant,  rose  to  the  top 
and  came  off  first. 

'^  A  quantity  of  genuine  Canton  foliage,  which  retains  its 
verdure  in  greater  perfection  and  later  than  any  other  mulberry, 
is  gathered,  dried,  and  sent  to  the  mill  for  making  paper, 
Ueached,  without  spots,  fit  for  cotton  paper,  as  hoped  ;  and,  i{ 
successful,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  sample,  to  be 
pceserved  with  the  enclosed. 

^  I  began,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  to  bring  silk  cul- 
ture into  notice  among  the  members  of  the  Hampshire  Agricul- 
tural Society,  believing  that  if  we  tried  the  right  kind  of  trees, 
(such  as  used  in  China,)  we  could  raise  silk,  yet  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  $1  per  tree,  as  then  asked  for  multicaulis  ;  not  re- 
flecting how  easily  they  could  be  propagated  by  cuttings  and 
layers.     Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  E. 


*  I>r.  F.  Bachanan*!  Jonnrey  in  Myiorei  &«.  I  pw  36 
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C.  Bridgman,  missionary  at  Canton,  China,  a  native  of  Hamj^ 
shire  county,  with  the  request  that  he  would  procure  and  for- 
ward me  some  mulberry  seed  of  the  most  approved  kind  for 
growing  in  China,  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  agricultural 
society.  He  promptly  attended  to  the  request ;  the  seed  was 
forwarded  and  sown  in  the  spring  of  1834  or  1835.  It  grew 
finely,  and  developed  a  splendid  leaf. 

'^  About  two  years  since,  while  Dr.  Parker,  with  a  Chinaman, 
was  here  on  a  visit,  on  being  show^  the  Canton  foliage,  it  was 
readily  recognized.  As  the  trees  had  grown  here  very  luxuri- 
antly, and  developed  a  larger  leaf  than  in  China,  Dr.  P&rker 
suggested  that  our  soil  might  be  more  congenial  to  the  plant 
than  even  China,  its  native  soil. 

'^  Soon  afier  receiving  the  seed  from  Cantim,  a  friend  sent 
me  another  parcel  from  the  South  of  Asia,  with  high  commen- 
dations, that  if  it  would  grow  here,  it  would  be  of  essential  ben- 
efit to  the  United  States  for  raising  silk.  It  succeeded  well,  and 
is  more  hardy  than  the  white  mulberry,  very  productive  in 
small  branches,  and  a  good-sized  leaf.  I  named  the  latter 
Asiatic  Canton,  These  two  kinds  are  highly  approved  of  for 
feeding  silk-worms — the  Canton  for  leaf-feeding,  and  the  Asi- 
atic for  branch  feeding.  1  have,  however,  almost  every  variety 
which  was  cultivated  during  the  mulberry  speculation — cover- 
ing, altogether,  some  ten  or  twelve  acres,  besides  a  large  number 
of  young  Canton  and  Asiatic  seedlings,  of  this  year's  sowing, 
from  seed  of  my  own  raising,  to  enlarge  the  plantations. 

"  A  few  days  since,  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  the  young  prince,  called  on  me.  At  a  for- 
mer visit,  I  had  supplied  him  with  Canton  mulberry-seed,  silk- 
worms' eggs,  and  dry  mulberry  foliage  to  use  in  case  the  eggs 
should  hatch  on  the  passage ;  but  this  they  did  not  do  until  his 
arrival  home.  About  the  same  time,  other  eggs  had  been  re- 
ceived there  from  China;  but  the  cocoons  raised  from  them 
were  not  one  quarter  as  large  as  the  American,  and  must  have 
required  some  10,000  to  12,000  to  make  a  pound  of  silk,  while 
in  America  2,400  to  3,000  would  make  a  pound. 

"  Mr.  Titcomb,  also  a  silk-grower  in  one  of  the  islands,  having 
the  American  and  Chinese,  crossed  them:  but  the  crossing 
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produced  cocoons  so  small  as  to  require  from  5,000  to  6,000  to 
make  a  pound  of  silk,  while  not  over  3,000  of  the  American 
would  be  required  to  do  the  same  thing(!). 

'^  Mr.  Richards  was  shown  several  pamphlets,  newspapers^ 
cap  and  writing  paper,  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  mul- 
berry bark.  He  said  rags  were  not  used  in  India*,  China,  or 
the  islands,  for  making  paper,  but  they  alwa3rs  make  it  of  some 
yegetable  leaf;  that  the  bark  was  too  valuable  for  that,  and 
was  used  to  make  fabrics,  (See  Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  of 
this  Part     Also  Appendix  A.) 

^'  We,  as  Americans,  have  the  appropriate  soil  and  climate  for 
the  Canton  and  Asiatic  mulberry,  with  the  pea-nut  variety  of 
worms,  which,  being  managed  with  due  care  and  attentioiii 
together  with  the  skill,  ing^enuity,  and  perseverance  of  Ameri- 
cans— emd,  in  addition,  and  could  we  have  the  aid  of  our  country 
to  encourage  new  beginners — we  might  hope  to  compete  with 
any  nation  in  the  production  of  silk,  their  cheap  labor  and 
cheap  living  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  worms  fed  exclusively  on  the  Canton  mul- 
berry have  been  larger,  and  produced  heavier  cocoons,  by  one- 
third  in  size  of  worms  and  weight  of  cocoons,  than  by  other 


*  Abdollatiph  who  visited  Egypt  A.  D.  1200,  informs  us  (Chapter  iv.  p.  188  of 
Sihrestre  de  Sacy's  French  tranalation,  p.  221  of  Wahl's  German  translation.), 
**  that  tke  eUfth,  rags,  ^c.  found  in  the  catacombs,  and  used  to  envelope  the 
nuttmmieMf  waa  made  into  garments,  or  sold  to  the  scribes  to  make  paper  for 
sk^p-keepers."  This  cloth  is  proved  to  be  linen  (See  Part  IV.  p.  365),  and  the 
pMsage  of  Abdollatiph  may  be  considered  as  decisive  proof,  which  however  htf 
never  been  produced  as  such,  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  paper  as  early  as  the 
yeer  1200.  Professor  Tychsen  in  hb  learned  and  curious  dissertation  on  the  use 
ef  paper  ftem  Papyrus  (published  in  the  Commentationes  Reg.  Soc.  Oottingensis 
Mtseentiares,  vol.  tr.  A.  D.  1820),  has  brought  abundant  testimonies  to  prove  that 
Sgypt  supplied  all  Europe  with  this  kind  of  paper  until  towards  the  end  of  ths 
tUventh  century.  The  use  of  it  was  then  abandoned,  cotton  paper  being  em- 
ployed instead.  The  Arabs  in  consequence  of  their  conquests  in  Bucharia,  had 
leemt  the  ait  of  making  cotton  paper  about  the  year  704,  and  through  them  or 
the  Saracens  it  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  the  eleventh  century.  Another 
fret  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely,  "  that  most  of  the  old  MSS.  in  Arabic 
and  other  oriental  languages  are  written  on  this  sort  of  paper,**  and  that  it  wm 
fint  intioduced  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  of  Spain.  (For  further  proof, 
Appendix  A.    Also  Part  IV.  already  referred  ta) 
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feed.  I  have  supplied  an  order  of  the  peanut  variety  of  eggs, 
to  go  to  Guatemala ;  and  Canton  seed,  of  my  own  raising,  to 
go  to  Rio ;  and  now  have  an  order  for  a  number  of  the  genu- 
ine Canton  mulberry  trees,  roots,  or  cuttings,  to  go  to  Lima, 
where  the  applicant  went  on  business,  a  few  years  since,  taking 
with  him  a  few  multicaules,  at  $2  each — now  multijdied  to 
60,000 ;  who,  without  any  practical  knowledge  of  raising  trees, 
reeling  and  manufacturing  silk,  or  having  seen  a  silk-worm  or 
reel  until  he  introduced  them  in  1843,  has  now  presented  me 
with  beautiful  samples  of  floss  cocoons^  reded  and  sewing  silkj 
done  by  ladies  as  a  diversion,  without  any  assistance,  and  very 
little  instruction  from  him.  The  silk  is  of  good  quality.  Sam- 
ites had  been  sent  by  a  mercantile  house  in  Lima  to  England, 
for  an  opinion  of  the  quality ;  but  no  return  had  been  received 
when  he  came  away.  He  has  come  to  this  place  with  a  native 
Spaniard,  to  obtain  more  perfect  information  in  all  the  branches 
of  reeling,  twisting,  coloring(!),  d^. ;  to  procure  machinery, 
with  a  view  of  enlarging  operations,  so  that  he  might  turn  off 
twenty-five  pounds  per  day  of  sewings,  cords,  braids,  &c.  He 
represents  the  climate  and  soil  as  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk, 
and  could  feed  every  month  in  the  year ;  that  the  necessaries 
of  living  are  procured  with  but  little  labor ;  that  the  laboring 
population  are  indolent,  the  wealthy  classes  too  proud  to  lobar. 
He  feels  confident  of  success,  and  that  he  can  introduce  habits 
of  industry  by  silk  culture,  that  would  counteract  their  natural 
indolence ;  and  he  will  inform  me  of  his  success  in  due  time, 
that  may  be  more  interesting  than  speculations  upon  what  he 
intends  doing.  He  has  engaged  several  to  perfect  themselves  in 
reeling,  <fcc.,  to  accompany  him  when  he  returns  to  Lima  with 
his  machinery.  He  has  become  so  satisfied  with  the  superiority 
of  the  genuine  Canton  mulberry,  that  he  has  engaged  to  take 
it  on  with  him  for  propagation  and  use. 

"  I  have  letters  from  widely  different  locations,  rendering  fa- 
vorable accounts  of  this  yearns  success  in  growing  silk,  and  in 
corroboration  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  silk  cause  wUl 
finally  prevail.  I  have  several  letters  on  this  subject — one 
from  a  gentleman  presiding  over  one  of  our  most  eminent  btcr- 
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ary  institudons,  under  date  of  June,  1844.    Discoursing  about 
the  culture  of  silk,  he  writes  as  follows : 

'* '  If  this  earnest  waking  up  to  a  scientific  and  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  be  not  soon  crowned  with  signal  suc- 
cess, it  will  not  be  for  want  of  enterprize  or  skill  in  our  country- 
men, but  merely  from  the  high  price  of  labor  here,  compared 
with  the  scanty  wages  given  in  other  silk-growing  countries. 
Even  this  consideration,  though  it  may  retard  for  a  while  the 
complete  success  of  this  department  of  productive  industry,  will 
not  prevent  its  ultimate  triutnphJ 

^Another  gentleman,  under  date  of  August,  1844,  writes 
from  the  far  West,  '  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Western 
and  South-western  States  are  admirably  suited  to  the  growth 
c{  the  mulberry  and  raising  silk-worms,'  and  that '  eventually 
the  two  great  staples  of  the  Western  and  South-western  States 
win  be  silk  and  wool,^  It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  skilful 
silk  manufacturers,  who  have  made  critical  experiments  upon 
the  PongeeMk  (so  called)  of  foreign  make,  by  tests  which  they 
consider  satisfoctory  and  decisive,  that  it  is  only  a  vegetable 
production^  and  that  the  material  was  never  operated  upon  by 
the  silk-worm^ty  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  about  the 
ultimate  success  of  silk-culture  in  some  future  years ;  but  to 
accelerate  that  desirable  event,  which  may  constitute  an  import- 
ant American  staple  for  revenue  (which  might  not  only  enrich 
the  Government,  but  reward  the  labor  of  personal  enterprize), 
a  bounty  is  deemed  necessary  to  stimulate  and  encourage  that 
portion  of  the  agricultural  population  whose  circumstances  or 
health  disqualifies  them  for  the  more  laborious  exercises  of  the 
fields,  to  commence  operations  upon  a  new  and  untried  crop. 
Our  extensive  imports  of  raw  and  manufactured  silks  are  en- 
couraged by  us  as  consumers,  instead  of  being  producers.  We 
now  contribute  to  support  foreign  enterprize  and  industry,  to 
produce  the  article  of  silk,  which  we  might,  with  proper  encour- 
agement, raise  ourselves,  not  only  for  our  own  consumption,  but 
for  exportation.'' 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  dw5. 
Henry  L.  Ellsworth.  Esq.,  Daniel  Stebbins. 

)T  of  Patents. 
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The  amount  of  silk  imported  into  the  United  States  aima- 
ally,  nearly  equals  that  of  linen  and  woollen  together,  and  is 
equal  to  one  half  of  all  other  fabrics  combined.  Is  it  not  then, 
an  important  consideration,  that  this  expenditure  be  saved  to 
the  nation? 


PART   SECOND. 
ORIGIN  AND  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  SHEEP. 


CHAPTER  I. 
SHEEP'S   WOOL 


SHEEP-BBEEDIN6  AND  PASTORAL   LIFE   OF  THE  ANCIENTS — ^ILLT7S- 

TRATIONS   OF   THE   SCRIPTUBES,   ETC. 

Tie  Shepherd  Boy — Sheep-hreedixig  m  Scytbia  and  Penia — Mesopotaxziia  and 
Bjrria — In  Idumsa  and  Northern  Arabia — In  Palestine  and  Egypt — In  Ethio- 
pia and  Lib3ra — ^In  Caucasus  and  Conud — ^The  Coraxi  identified  with  the 
modem  Caratshai— In  Asia  Minor,  Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Samoe,  Slc — In  Caria 
and  Ionia — Milesian  wool — Sheep-breeding  in  Thrace,  Magnesia,  Thessaly, 
Enbsa,  and  Bceotia — In  Phocis,  Attica,  and  Megaris — In  Arcadia — ^Worship 
of  Pan — Pan  the  god  of  the  Arcadian  Shepherds — Introduction  of  his  wonhip 
mto  Attica — Extension  of  the  worship  of  Pan — ^His  dances  with  the  nymphs — 
Pui  not  the  E^gyptian  Mendes,  but  identical  with  Faunus — The  philosophical 
explanation  of  Pan  rejected — Moral,  social,  and  political  state  of  the  Arcadians 
— Polybins  on  the  cultivation  of  music  by  the  Arcadians — ^Worship  of  Mercury 
fai  connection  with  sheep-breeding  and  the  wool  trade— Present  state  of  Arca- 
dia— Sheep-breeding  in  Macedonia  and  Epirus — Shepherds'  dogs — ^Annual 
migration  of  Albanian  shepherds. 

THE  SHEPHERD  BOY. 

The  rain  was  pattering  o'er  the  low  thatch'd  shed 
That  gave  us  shelter.    There  was  a  shepherd  boy. 
Stretching  his  lazy  limbs  on  the  rough  straw, 
In  yacant  happiness.    A  tatter'd  sack 
Corer'd  his  sturdy  loins,  while  his  rude  legs 
Were  deck'd  with  uncouth  patches  of  all  hues. 
Iris  and  jet,  through  which  his  sun-burnt  skin 
Peep'd  forth  in  dainty  contrast    He  was  a  glory 
For  painter's  eye ;  and  his  quaint  draperies 
Would  haimonise  with  tome  fair  syhran  loeiia, 

28 
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Where  archingr  groTes,  and  flower-embroider'd  bankiy 

Verdant  with  thymy  gran,  tempted  the  aheep 

To  acramhle  up  their  height,  while  he,  reciin'd 

Upon  the  pillowing  moM,  lay  liatleaBly 

Through  the  long  ■ummer'a  day.    Not  such  at  he, 

In  plains  of  Theasaly,  as  poeta  feign, 

Went  piping  forth  at  the  fint  gleam  of  morn. 

And  in  their  bowering  thickets  dreamt  of  joy. 

And  innocence,  and  love.    Let  tlie  true  lay 

Speak  thus  of  the  poor  hind : — His  mdolent  gaie 

Reck'd  not  of  natural  beauties ;  his  delights 

Were  gross  and  sensual :  not  the  glorious  sun. 

Rising  above  his  hills,  and  lighting  up 

His  woods  and  pastures  with  a  joyous  beam. 

To  him  was  grandeur ;  not  the  reposing  sound 

Of  tinkling  flocks  cropping  the  tender  shoots. 

To  him  was  music ;  not  the  Uossomy  breeie 

That  slumbers  in  the  honey-dropping  bean-flower, 

To  him  was  fragrance :  he  went  plodding  on 

His  long-accustomed  path ;  and  when  his  caret 

Of  daily  duties  were  o'eipaas'd,  he  ate. 

And  laugh'd,  and  slept,  with  a  most  drowsy  mind. 

Dweller  in  cities,  scom'st  thou  the  shepherd  boy, 

Who  never  look'd  within  to  find  the  eye 

For  Nature's  glories?    Know,  his  slumbering  spirit 

Struggled  to  pierce  the  fogs  and  deepening  mists 

Of  rustic  ignorance ;  but  he  was  bound 

With  a  harsh  galling  chain,  and  so  he  went 

Grovelling  along  his  dim  instinctive  way. 

Yet  thou  hadst  other  hopes  and  oth^r  thoughts. 

But  the  world  spoiPd  thee :  then  the  mutable  clouds, 

And  doming  skies,  and  glory -shedding  sun, 

And  tranquil  stars  that  hung  above  thy  head 

Like  angels  gazing  on  thy  crowded  path, 

To  thee  were  worthlees,  and  thy  soul  forsook 

The  love  of  beauteous  fields,  and  the  blest  lore 

That  man  may  read  in  Nature's  book  of  truth. 

Despise  not,  then,  the  lazy  shepherd  boy : 

For  his  account  and  thine  shall  be  made  up, 

And  evil  cherish'd  and  occasion  lost 

May  cast  their  load  upon  thee,  while  his  spirit 

May  bud  and  Uoom  in  a  more  sunny  sphere. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  propagation  of  sheep,  no  teas 
than  of  the  silk-worm,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  interest.     F(X  the  management  and  use  o(  these 
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animals  has,  fiom  the  earliest  dawn  of  human  history,  formed 
a  striking  feature  in  the  condition  of  man.  Of  the  materials 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  making  cloth,  by  fieur  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  wool  of  sheep.  We  are  able  to  trace  with  great 
probability  the  process  of  sheep-breeding  and  of  the  use  of  wool 
for  weaving.  Among  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  found  in  an- 
cient caves  throughotU  Europe,  we  cannot  find  on  consulting 
the  works  of  Cuvier,  Buckland,  and  De  la  Beche,  that  remains 
of  sheep  have  ever  been  discovered.  .This  fact  afibrds  some 
reason  for  presuming,  that  the  sheep  is  not  a  native  of  Europe, 
but  has  been  introduced  there  by  man. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  general  opinion  among  Zoologists, 
that  the  Argali,  or  Ovis  Amman  of  Linneeus,  which  inhabits 
in  vast  numbers  the  elevated  regions  of  Central  Asia,  is  the 
primitive  stock  of  the  whole  race  of  domesticated  sheep.  Agree- 
ably to  this  supposition  we  find,  that  firom  the  earliest  times  the 
inhabitants  of  Tartary,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  the  North  of  Arabia,  have  been  addicted  to  pastoral  em- 
ployments. The  tribes  of  wandering  shepherds,  which  fre- 
quent those  countries,  are  descended  firom  progenitors,  who  led 
the  same  life  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  whose  manners  and 
habits  are  preserved  to  the  present  day  with  scarcely  the  slight- 
est change. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  have  little  precise  information  re- 
specting the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  the  elevated  plains  of 
inner  Asia.  Some  of  their  hordes  are  distinguished  by  Herod- 
otus, Strabo,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  Nomadic  or  pcis- 
toral  Scythians ;  and  that  this  denomination  was  understood 
to  imply,  that  they  tended  sheep  as  well  as  larger  cattle  may 
be  inferred  fix)m  what  Herodotus  says  of  their  use  of  felt  (See 
Appendix  B.).  Strabo,  moreover,  says  of  a  particular  tribe  of 
the  Massagetae,  that  they  had  "  few  sheep,"  which  implies  that 
the  rest  were  rich  in  flocks ;  and  of  another  tribe  he  says, 
''They  do  not  till  the  ground,  but  derive  their  sustenance  from 
dieep  and  fish,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nomadic  Scythians* P 
But  a  much  more  distinct  account  of  the  manners  of  this  people 

*  Stnbo,  1.  zi.  C19.  8.  p.  486.  ed.  Siebenkeet. 
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is  given  us  by  Justin,  who  says,  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
wander  through  uncultivated  solitudes,  always  emjdoyed  in 
tending  herds  and  flocks  {armenta  et  pecora).  He,  however, 
adds,  that  they  were  strangers  to  the  us^of  woollen  garmentf, 
being  clothed  in  skins  and  furs*.  Hence  it  ^ipears,  that  they 
were  too  rude  and  ignorant  to  have  acquired  the  arts  of  Jptii- 
ning  and  weaving. 

If  we  may  trust  to  the  authority  of  Strabo^  the  Medes  did 
not  tend  sheep ;  for  he  says  of  them,  '*  They  eat  the  flesh  of 
wild  animals ;  they  do  not  bring  up  tame  cattkt."  Nevertll^ 
less,  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Persians,  with  whom  they 
were  united  under  one  government,  had  sheep  in  abundance. 
These  animals  are  strikingly  represented  in  the  bas-idiefr  of 
Persepolis.  In  one  of  them,  which  represents  a  loog  proces- 
sion sculptured  on  the  wall  of  a  splendid  staircase,  two  rami^ 
attended  by  keepers,  are  accompanied  in  the  same  train  bf 
horses^  asses,  camels,  and  oxent  Herodotus,  in  his  aooouot  of 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  Persians  (L.  L  capu  133.]^ 
mentions  all  these  animals  together  in  the  follouing  passage : 
''Of  all  days  they  are  accustomed  to  observe  most  that  oo 
which  each  individual  was  bom.  On  this  day  they  set  beibie 
their  guests  a  more  abundant  feast  than  on  any  other.  The 
wealthy  provide  an  ox,  a  horse,  a  camel,  and  an  ass,  roasted 
whole  in  furnaces ;  and  the  poor  provide  the  smaller  cattle." 
By  '^  the  smaller  caXtle,^^  this  author  always  means  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  superior  excellence  of  the  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia  ibr 
the  pasture  of  sheep  as  well  as  oxen,  is  attested  by  EHonysius 
Periegetes§,  and  his  account  illustrates  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner the  history  of  Jacob  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 


*  Jaatin,  1.  u.  cap.  2.  t  Strabo,  1.  zi.  cap  8.  p.  567. 

X  See  Ancient  Uniyeraal  History,  vol.  vi.  plates  6.  8. 

§  Oacn  (T  Ev^/»roo,  6lc.  I  992-996. 

In  English, 

"  As  for  the  land,  which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  called  tht 
land  BetiDeen  the  Rivera^  the  herdsman  would  not  contemn  its  pastum,  nor  bs 
who  tends  flocks  folded  in  the  fields,  and  honors  with  his  syrinx  Pan  who  hm 
homy  hoofs." 
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the  rapid  inulti{^cation  of  the  docks  and  herds  showing  how 
well  the  soil  and  climate  were  adapted  to  this  pursuit,  and  how 
well  the  business  of  tending  them  was  there  understood  from 
the  earliest  times.  Seldom  do  we  find  in  any  ancient  author 
80  beautiful  a  picture  as  is  presented  to  us,  when  Jacob  arrives 
at  Padan-aram,  and  sees  the  flocks  of  dheep  and  goats  assem- 
Uing  fix)m  the  neighboring  pastures  in  the  evening  to  be  wa- 
tered at  the  well  Rachel  appears  conducting  the  flock  of  her 
fisither  Laban,  which  she  tended,  and  Jacob  roUs  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well  the  stone,  which  was  placed  to  preserve  the 
water  cool  and  fresh,  and  assists  his  relative  and  future  bride 
in  watering  her  sheep.  (Gen.  xxix.  1-10.)  Also  on  Jacob's 
departure  his  remonstrance  with  Laban  presents  to  us  an  ani- 
mated representation  of  the  duties  and  difSculties  of  the  shep- 
herd's life ;  "  These  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee ;  thy 
ewes  and  thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young,  and  the 
rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten.  That  which  was  torn  of 
beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it :  of  my 
hand  didst  thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by 
night  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me, 
and  the  frost  by  night;  and  my  sleep  departed  from  mine 
eyes."    (Gen.  xxxi.  38-40.) 

From  Ezeldel  we  learn,  that  Damascus  supplied  the  Tyrians 
with  wool*,  and  Jerome,  who  well  knew  the  country,  says  in 
his  comment  on  the  passage,  that  this  article  was  still  produced 
there  in  his  time  (A.  D.  378.)t.     Aristotle,  referring  to  the 


*  *'  Drnmaacus  was  thy  merchant  in  the  mnltitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  makings, 
for  the  mnltitude  of  all  richee ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white  wool.  Dan 
dho  and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  occupied  in  thy  fairs :  bright  iron»  caana,  and 
calamus,  were  in  thy  market  Dedan  was  thy  merchant  in  precious  clothes  for 
ehariotg.  Arabia,  and  all  the  princes  of  Kedar,  they  occupied  with  thee  in 
Isst&s,  and  rams,  and  goats :  in  these  were  they  thy  merchants.  The  merchants 
of  Sbebah  and  Raamah,  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  occupied  m  thy  fain 
with  chief  of  all  spices,  and  with  all  precious  stones,  and  gold.  Harau,  and  Can- 
neh,  and  Eden,  the  merchants  of  Sheba,  Asshur,  and  Chilmad,  were  thy  mer- 
chantSL  These  were  thy  fnerchants  in  all  sorts  of  things,  in  blue  clothes,  and 
hirMertd  work,  and  m  chests  of  rich  apparel,  bound  with  cords,  and  made  of 
eedar,  among  thy  merchandise." — Exekiel  zzyiL  18-3^ 

t  **  Et  lanm  pnocipoa,  quod  usque  hodie  oemimus." 
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sheep  of  Syria,  mentions  a  variety  with  tails,  which  were  a 
cubit  broad* ;  and  Pliny  in  addition  to  this  circumstance  asserti 
generally  the  abundance  of  the  Syrian  woolt.  Probably  the 
part  of  Syria  appropriated  more  especially  to  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  was  the  eastern  part,  which  bordered  on  Arabiai  and 
was  distinguiabed  by  the  same  natural  features. 

In  no  part  of  the  ancient  world  does  sheep-breeding  s^jpear 
to  have  been  more  cultivated  than  in  that  which  we  are  wm 
approaching.  Here  were  the  Moabites,  among  whom  it  was  a 
royal  occupation^  and,  as  it  appears,  the  chief  source  of  the 
revenues  of  the  sovereign :  for  it  is  said  in  2  ElingB  liL  4. 
"  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  was  a  sheep-master^  and  rendered  onlo 
the  king  of  Israel  an  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  an  hun- 
dred thousand  rams  with  the  wool."  Here  on  occasion  of  a 
war,  which  the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  whose  territory  was  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  carried  on 
against  the  Hagarites,  they  obtained  as  part  of  their  boo^ 
250,000  sheep.  (I.  Chron.  v.  21.)  Here  was  Idumaea,  in  a 
part  of  which  Job  b  represented  to  have  dwelt,  being  possessed 
of  7,000,  and  afterwards  of  14,000  sheep  (Job  L  3.  xlii.  12.) : 
and  we  have  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  pastoral  habits  of  the 
same  country  in  the  language  of  consolation  employed  by  the 
prophet  Micah  (ii.  12.) ;  "  I  will  surely  assemble,  O  Jacob,  all 
of  thee ;  I  will  surely  gather  the  remnant  of  Israel ;  I  vrill 
put  them  together  as  the  sheep  of  Bosrah,  as  the  flock  in 
the  midst  of  their  fold  :  they  shall  make  great  noise  by 
reason  of  the  multitude  of  men."  Here  also  were  the  Midian- 
ites,  whose  flocks  were  so  vast,  that  the  sheep  taken  from  them 
by  Moses  after  his  victory  amounted  to  675,000.  (Num. 
xxxi.  32.)  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  was  himself  the  owner 
of  a  numerous  flock,  tended  by  his  seven  daughters,  whom 
Moses  assisted  in  watering  them,  when  the  neighboring  shep- 
herds rudely  attempted  to  drive  them  from  the  well.  He  after- 
wards married  one  of  them,  and  was  employed  by  the  father  as 
his  shepherd ;  and,  having  occasion  according  to  the  practice  of 


*  Hist  Animalium,  1.  yiil  cap.  28. 

t  PUnii  Hkt  Nat  L  Tiil  c.  75.  ed.  Bipont    See  Appendix  A. 
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the  country  to  conduct  the  flock  from  the  plains  to  pabture  upon 
the  mountains  of  Horeb,  he  was  thence  called  to  undertake  his 
extraordinary  mission  for  the  deliverance  of  his  nation.  (Exod. 
n.  15 — ^iii.  1.) 

The  Arabs  appear  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day 
to  have  bestowed  no  less  attention  upon  sheep  than  upon 
horses.  Isaiah  also  records  the  excellence  of  the  sheep  of  Ara- 
bia in  the  following  terms  addressed  by  the  Almighty  to  his 
people  (Ch.  Ix.  7) :  '^  All  the  flocks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered 
together  unto  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto 
thee :  they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar,  and  I 
win  glorify  the  house  of  my  glory."  The  habits  of  the  Neba- 
UAf  or  Arabs  of  Nebaioth,  are  depicted  as  follows  by  Diod(Nrus 
Siculus:  ''They  live  in  the  open  air,  and  call  a  land  their 
country,  which  is  destitute  of  habitations,  and  has  neither  rivers 
nor  cq>iouB  fountains,  such  as  could  satisfy  an  army  of  inva- 
ders. Their  law  forbids  them  an  pain  of  death  either  to  sow 
com,  to  plant  fruit-treesy  to  use  tcine,  or  to  build  houses. 
They  submit  to  this  law,  because  they  think,  that  those  who 
enjoy  such  conveniences  may  for  the  sake  of  them  be  readily 
oompelled  by  the  powerful  to  do  what  they  command.  Some 
of  them  rear  camels,  and  others  sheep,  which  they  pasture  in 
the  wilderness*." 

Yarious  ancient  authors  mention  that  extraordinary  variety 
of  sheep  among  the  Arabs,  the  tail  of  which  grew  to  so  great  a 
size  as  to  require  to  be  supported  oo  a  wooden  carriage,  which 
was  dragged  after  the  wearert. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  PhcBnicians  employed 
themselves  in  the  breeding  and  pasture  of  sheep.  The  narrow 
strip  of  territory,  which  they  occupied  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  in  general  too  densely  peopled 
to  be  adapted  for  this  purpose.     Their  activity,  intelligence, 

•  DiDd.  Sic.  L  xiz.  94.  p.  723.  ed.  Stepb. 

Strabo  (L  ztL  cap.  4.  p.  460.  ed.  Siebenkeet.),  speaking  apparently  of  another 
Atmoi  of  the  Nebatci,  lays  they  have  large  oxen,  camels,  and  white  sheep. 

t  The  passages  of  ancient  authors  relating  to  this  yariety,  with  yarioos  confir- 
■Mtions  from  modem  travellen,  are  quoted  with  his  nsnal  accuracy  by  Boebait, 
mtttu.  1.  iL  cap.  45.  p.  494-497.  Ed.  Leivden.  Log.  Bat  1693. 
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and  enterprize  were  directed  into  other  channels,  and  they  sup- 
plied themselves  from  foreign  comitries  with  wod  for  their  cde- 
brated  manufactures. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews,  who  were  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  the  Phoenicians,  were  altogether  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  people.  The  history  of  the  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  presents  to  us  beauXiful  images  of  the  kind  of  life, 
which  still  continues  with  little  variation  among  the  Bedouins, 
or  wandering  Nomads  of  Arabia.  Not  only  was  David  a 
shepherd  bay  ;  but,  when  he  had  ascended  the  thrcme,  he  had 
numerous  herds  and  flocks  superintended  by  distinct  officeis. 
'<  And  over  the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  was  Shitrai  the  Sha- 
ronite :  and  over  the  herds  that  were  in  the  valleys  was  Sha> 
phat  the  son  of  Adlai.  Over  the  camels  also  was  Obil  the  Ui- 
maelite:  and  over  the  asses  was  Jehdeiah  the  Meronochite : 
and  over  the  flocks  was  Jaziz  the  Hagarite.  All  these  were 
the  rulers  of  the  substance  which  was  king  David's."  (L 
Chron.  xxvii.  29-31.  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  call  to  mind 
David's  frequent  allusions  in  the  Psalms  to  those  employmenti^ 
which  were  no  less  familiar  to  his  own  mind  than  to  the  reel 
of  his  countr}^men,  and  which  supplied  to  them  the  most  touch- 
ing comparisons  for  the  expression  of  their  deepest  religious 
convictions.  The  passage  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd :  I  shall 
not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  Yea  though  I  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou 
art  with  me ;  thy  rod  (or  crook)  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort 
me''  (Psalm  xxiii.  1,  2,  4.).  "  He  shaU  feed  (».  e.  tend)  his 
flock  like  a  shepherd  ;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  bis  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those  that 
are  with  yoimg"  (Is.  xl.  ii.).  "  The  pastures  are  clothed  with 
flocks,"  an  expression  denoting  the  vast  multitudes  of  sheep, 
which  overspread  the  mountains  and  plains  (Ps.  Ixv.  13.). 
"  Be  thou  diligent,"  says  Solomon,  "  to  know  the  state  of  thy 
flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds.  The  lambs  are  for  thy 
clothing,  and  the  goats  are  the  price  of  thy  field ;  and  thou 
shalt  have  goat's  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of  thy 
household,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens"  (Prov. 
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xxviL  23.  26,  27.).  We  would  particularly  refer  the  reader  to 
the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  prophet,  repri- 
manding the  rulers  of  Israel  under  the  character  of  shepherds, 
makes  some  allusion  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
care  of  sheep  and  goats.  Language  very  similar  is  employed 
by  our  Saviour  in  John  x.  where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  the 
goad  shepherd^  The  whole  system  and  history  of  the  sacri- 
fices both  before  and  after  the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law,  might 
be  produced  to  prove  the  pastoral  habits  of  this  people  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  districts  of  Bashan  and  Carmel,  seem  to 
have  attained  the  highest  reputation  in  respect  to  the  breeding 
of  sheep.  Bashan,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
country  adjoining  that  of  the  Hagarites  and  Moabites,  already 
mentioned,  and  Carmel,  the  mountainous  range  near  the  Dead 
Sea  in  the  south  of  Judea.  In  the  latter  district  Nabal  kept 
his  flocks,  and  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  '^  very  great,"  and  we 
are  at  the  same  time  informed  that  "  he  had  3000  sheep  and 
1000  goats^  (I.  Sam.  xxv.  2.),  these  numbers  afford  us  a  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  wealth  of  a  considerable  proprietor  in  this  re- 
elect That  the  ^'  rams  of  the  breed  of  Bashan,"  were  particu- 
larly celebrated,  we  learn  from  Deut.  xxxii.  14 ;  and  Ezekiel 
mentions  with  distinction  (ch.  xxxix.  18.)  a  sacrifice  "  of  rams, 
of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  fatlings  of 
Bashan." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  striking  difference  in 
manners  and  institutions,  than  that  which  must  have  presented 
itself  to  the  traveller  in  very  ancient  times,  when  on  crossing  the 
Isthmus  (rf*  Suez  he  passed  firom  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Idumfiea 
to  the  richly  cultivated  and  populous  plains  of  Egypt  According 
to  the  statement  already  quoted  from  an  ancient  historian  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Nabaioth  were  forbidden  by  a  positive  law 
to  till  the  ground  or  to  construct  settled  habitations,  and  they 
lived  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  which  they  continually  led 
from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  pasture  adapted  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  The  Egyptians,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have 
been  originally  under  a  prohibition  of  exactly  the  opposite  kind, 
aiiice  they  cultivated  the  ground  with  care,  excelled  most  other 
nations  in  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  produced  the  most  splendid 

on 
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proo6  of  their  architectural  skill,  but  were  not  aDowed  to  keep 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  That  this  was  the  case  at  the  time, 
when  Jacob  took  his  family  to  sojourn  in  Egypt,  b  evident  from 
their  application  to  Pharaoh  on  arriving  in  the  land  of  Gosheo, 
which  was  on  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt  adj<Mning  Pakstine 
and  Arabia,  to  be  permitted  to  remain  there  on  the  ground,  that 
from  their  youth  they  had  been  accustomed  to  tend  flockB, 
whereas  "  every  shepherd  was  an  abominaticm  to  the  Egyp- 
tians*." 

It  appears  that  the  Nabatiean  law  was  far  more  effectoal 
towards  the  attainment  of  its  object  than  the  Egyptian.  For, 
whereas  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  have  retained  thdr  inde- 
pendence and  their  national  peculiarities  ev^i  to  the  presenl 
day ;  the  Egyptians,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a  prey  to  for- 
eign invasion,  and  among  other  changes  in  their  customs  we 
have  to  notice  the  introduction  of  the  management  of  dieep. 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  the  practice  had  oommen* 
oed ;  for  in  the  account  of  the  effects  of  the  murrain  in  Ezodoi 
ix.  3,  we  find  mention  of  sheep,  and  indeed  it  is  remaikabk, 
that  the  domestic  animals  there  enumerated,  viz.  horsesi  asses, 
camels,  oxen,  and  sheep,  are  exactly  the  same,  which,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  were  bred  by  the  ancient  Persianst.  Later 
historians  afford  distinct  testimony  to  the  same  feet.  Thus 
Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  "  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  waters 
after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  the  fiocks  were  admitted  to 
pasture,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  so  abundant,  that  the 
sheep  were  not  only  shorn  twice,  but  also  brought  forth  young 
twice  in  the  year.''  Herodotus  also  plainly  supposes,  that  sheep 
and  goats  were  bred  in  Eg)rpt,  when  he  contrasts  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Theban  Nome,  who  worshipped  Anunon,  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mendesian  Nome,  who  worshipped 
Mendes.  The  former,  he  says,  "  all  abstain  from  sheep,  and 
sacrifice  goate;"  the  latter  "abstain  from  goats,  wiiich  they 
hold  in  veneration,  and  sacrifice  sheep."     He,  however,  meo- 


•  Gen.  xlvi.  28. — xlvii.  6.    Compare  Josephns,  Ant  ii.  7.  5. 
t  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Hebrew  word  tramlated  tketp  in  Ex.  ix.  3. 
todnded  goata. 
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tions  that  the  Thebans  slew  a  ram  once  a  year  on  occasion  of 
a  particular  ceremony,  which  he  describes  (ii.  42.  46.).  The 
testimony  of  Strabo  and  Plutarch,  though  differing  in  some 
particulars  from  that  of  Herodotus,  is  to  the  same  general  ef- 
fect Aristotle  (/.  c.)  mentions,  that  the  sheep  of  Egypt  were 
larger  than  those  of  Greece. 

But,  although  these  passages  show,  that  sheep  were  bred  in 
Egypt,  we  think  it  evident  that  their  number  was  very  limited. 
Egyptian  wod  cannot  have  been  of  the  least  importance  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  What  was  produced  must  also  have  been 
consumed  in  the  country.  For,  dthough  the  chief  material  for 
the  clothing  of  the  Egyptians  was  linen,  and  they  were  forbid- 
den to  be  buried  in  woollen  or  to  use  it  in  the  temples,  yet  He- 
rodotus (ii.  81.)  states,  that  on  ordinary  occasions  they  wore  a 
garment  of  white  wool  over  their  linen  shirt.  They  also  used 
wool  for  embroidering.  According  to  Pliny*  the  Egyptian  wool 
was  coarse  and  of  a  short  staple.  TertuUian  records  a  saying 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  Mercury  invented  the  spinning  of  wod 
in  their  country!. 

Strabo  in  an  instructive  manner  contrasts  the  Ethiopians  vnth 
the  Egyptians.  Having  observed,  that  the  boundary  between 
the  two  nations  was  the  smaller  cataract  above  Syene  and 
Ellephantine,  be  says,  that  the  Ethiopians  led  for  the  most  part 
a  pastoral  life  without  resources,  both  on  account  of  their  in- 
temperate climate  and  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  and  also  because 
they  were  remote  from  the  civilized  world ;  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians had  always  lived  in  a  refined  manner  and  under  a  regu- 
lar government,  settled  in  fixed  habitations,  and  cultivating 
philosophy,  agriculture,  and  the  artst.  Thus  do  we  find  the 
nomad  life  recurring  immediately  to  the  south  of  Egypt  Stra- 
bo further  states,  that  the  Ethiopian  sheep  were  small,  and  in- 
stead of  being  woolly  were  hairy  like  goats,  on  which  account 
the  people  wore  skins  instead  of  woollen  cloth§.    That  these 


•  Hkt  Nat  L  TiiL  73.    See  Appendix  A.  t  I>e  Pallio,  c.  3. 

X  Stnbo,  I.  xm  c.  ].  §  3.  p.  476,  477.  ed.  Siebenkeei. 
4  Cap.  2.  §  1.  3.  p.  621.  626.    Strabo's  account  ii  illuBtrated  and  confinned  by 
Um  tratvcUer,  Dr.  Shaw,  who  deacribei  a  yazietj  of  iheep  in  the  mterior  of  Aiiica 
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sheep  were  held  in  some  estimation  by  the  Egyptians  is,  how- 
ever, manifest  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  splendid  processioii  ex- 
hibited at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  there  were  130 
sheep  from  Ethiopia,  300  from  Arabia,  and  20  from  Euboea*. 
Also,  that  the  pastoral  habits  of  tlie  Ethiopians  were  known  to 
the  Romans  may  be  inferred  from  the  allusion,  which  Yiigil 
makes  to  them  in  his  Tenth  Eclogue  (1.  64-68.) : 

No  toils  of  oon  can  change  the  crael  god, 
Though  we  should  flee  him  through  each  new  abods ; 
Whether  we  drink,  where  chilling  Hebrus  flows, 
And  winter  reigns  amid  Sithonian  snows  ; 
Or,  where  the  elms  beneath  hot  Cancer  bend. 
Our  Ethiopian  sheep  we  faulting  tend. 

We  find,  that  the  people  of  Libya  had  attained  to  some  db- 
tinction  in  the  management  of  flocks.  What  Diodorus  says  of 
the  Egyptian  sheep  is  asserted  by  Aristotle  of  those  of  Utfjt, 
viz.  that  they  produced  young  twice  in  the  yeart.  That  sheep- 
breeding  had  extended  hither  in  very  early  times  appeals  fivm 
a  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  which,  however,  in  consequence  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  situation  and  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
geography  in  the  time  of  the  writer,  is  mixed  with  fiible,  inas- 
much as  it  represents,  that  the  ewes  brought  forth  not  only 
twice,  but  even  three  times  in  the  year,  and  that  the  Iambs 
were  immediately  provided  with  homst. 

That  happy  clime  !  where  each  revolving  year 
The  teeming  ewes  a  triple  ofispring  bear, 
And  two  fair  crescents  of  translucent  horn 
The  brows  of  all  their  young  increase  adorn ; 
The  shepherd  swains,  with  sure  abundance  Uest, 
On  the  fat  flock  and  rural  dainties  feast ; 
Nor  want  of  herbage  makes  the  dairy  fail, 
But  every  season  fills  the  foaming  paiL 

Pope*§  Trajulation. 

Pindar  [Pyth.  ix.  11.)  distinguishes  Libyu  by  the  epithet 
99%nn\oi,  "  abounding  in  flocks."     To  the  same  district  of  Africa, 


with  "  fleeces  as  coarse  and  hairy  as  those  of  the  goat" — ^Trayeli  in  Barbaijt 
part  iii.  chap.  3.  ^  1. 

*  Callixenus  Rhodius,  apud  Athensum,  I.  y.  p.  301.  ed  Casanb. 

t  Aristot  Problem,  cap.  x.  sec.  46.  X  Odyw.  hr.  85-89. 
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Yirgil  alludes  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Georgics,  which 
is  surpassed  by  few  as  a  happy  example  of  the  art  of  the  poet 
in  describing  the  various  modes  of  pastoral  life. 

Why  ■hould  I  mug  of  Libya's  artles  swains ; 
Her  scattered  cottages  and  trackless  plains? 
By  day,  by  night,  without  a  destined  home. 
For  many  a  month  their  flocks  all  lonely  roam  *, 
So  TBst  th'  ijnbonnded  solitude  appears, 
While,  with  his  flock,  his  all  the  shepherd  bears. 
His  arms,  his  hoosehold  god,  his  homely  shed, 
His  Cretan  darts,  and  dogs  of  Sparta  bred. 

Oeorg.  iii.  339-^345.— Warton'*  TrantlatUm. 

It  b  to  be  observed,  that,  although  the  Libyan  shepherd  ac- 
cording to  Virgil's  description  led  a  migratory  life,  conducting 
his  sheep  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasture,  yet  the  scale, 
upon  which  he  carried  on  his  operations,  was  widely  different 
from  that  which  has  always  characterized  the  nomadic  tribes 
of  Asia.  The  poet  represents  the  Libyan  shepherd  as  a  soli- 
tary wanderer,  bearing  with  him  all  his  arms  and  implements^ 
just  as  a  Roman  soldier  (L  346.)  carried  his  military  accoutre- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Syrian  or 
Arabian  shepherd  goes  in  a  kind  of  state,  with  camels  and 
horses  to  carry  his  wife  and  children,  his  tents,  and  the  rest  of 
his  equipage ;  and  he  is  followed  by  thousands,  instead  of  hun- 
dreds or  perhaps  scores,  of  sheep  and  goats. 

Let  us  now  pursue  the  progress  of  this  employment  in  an- 
other direction,  viz.  towards  the  north-west,  and  across  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea  and  the  straits  connected  with  it  into  Europe. 

Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea  we  meet  with 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  wool  in  a  tribe  called  the  Coraxi.  Strabo 
alludes  to  the  value  of  their  fleeces  in  a  passage  which  we  shall 
produce  in  speaking  of  the  wool  of  Spain,  to  which  it  more  di- 
rectly refers.  At  present  we  shall  only  consider  the  following 
evidence  preserved  by  Joannes  Tzetzes. 

*Kpta  rft  MiXj^fffa  KoXKUrra  y^  T'wr  triyrtaWf 


*  Ja  Tieties,  Chiliad,  z.  348^50,  in  Lectii  Corp.  Poetarum  Greoonim. 
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'*  A&ciently  Miletus  was  famed  for  carpets :  for  of  all  fleeces  the  Miledaii  were 
the  most  beautiful,  although  the  Coraxic  bore,  the  second  prize." 

Jltpi  rw¥  MfXi|9iOv  i^av  roAXol  i^iatr 
Jltpl  ipluv  K,op6^ta¥  h  rpant^  H  *lafi0ia 

JLtapa^iKdv  /icy  i)/i^i«r/ilvi|  Xbhro^.* 

**  Of  the  Milesiaxi  fleeces  many  have  spoken :  and  to  tibe  Conode  Wppauu. 
has  alluded  in  his  Choliambic  measure,  where  he  mentions '  a  woman  enTekped 
in  a  Coraxic  shawl.' " 

Hipponax,  who  is  here  cited  by  Tzetzes,  was  a  satirical  poel 
of  Ephesus,  and  flourished  about  540  B.  C.  In  confirmatioo 
of  his  testimony  it  may  be  proved,  that  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  had  constant  intercourse  with  a  port  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Coraxi.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (L  vi.  csp.  8.)t, 
that  the  Coraxi  were  situated  near  Dioscurias,  which,  though 
deserted  in  his  time,  had  been  formerly  so  illustrious  that  300 
nations,  speaking  different  languages,  resorted  to  it  As  we 
learn  from  other  authorities,  Dioscurias  was  a  colony  of  HUe- 
tus  and  one  of  its  chief  settlements.  Miletus  also  in  the  time  of 
Hipponax  had  risen  to  the  summit  of  its  prosperity,  and  was  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world  next  to  Tyre  and  Car- 
thaget.  Its  chief  trade  was  towards  the  north  and  as  far  as  the 
extremity  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Among  the  numerous  Asiatic 
tribes,  which  were  accustomed  to  bring  their  productions  to  Dios- 
curias and  exchange  them  for  Grecian  merchandise,  the  Coraxi 
were,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  evidence  now  produced,  a 
nation  of  superior  enterprize  and  intelligence,  who  sent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mgean  in  the  vessels  of  Miletus  their  fine  wool, 
as  well  as  the  carpets  and  shawls,  which  they  made  from  it 

If  we  had  no  more  exact  information  than  that  which  has 
been  already  cited,  we  might  infer,  that  the  Coraxi  occupied 
part  of  the  modern  Circassia,  a  mountainous  region  admirably 
adapted  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  Tlie  Circassians  of  the  pres- 
ent day  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  vast  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats.  Their  vallies  are  distinguished  by  beauty  and  fer- 
tility.   A  late  traveller  says,  that  from  whatever  country  you 

•  lb.  378-381.  t  See  Appendix  A. 

X  HeereUi  Handhuch,  iii.  2.  2.  p.  185.     Mannert,  Geographie,  6.  3.  pw  253, 6ic 
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enter  Circassia,  '^  pou  are  at  once  agreeably  impressed  wUh 
the  decided  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  popular 
tion,  the  agriculture^  and  the  beauty  of  their  flocks  and 
herds*."  With  respect  to  Dioscurias,  we  are  informed,  that 
'<  the  memory  of  its  ancient  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  pres- 
ent appellation  of  Iskouriahf."  Sir  J<dm  Chardin,  who  visited 
it  and  calls  it  Isgaour,  commends  its  safety  in  summer  as  a  road 
for  ships,  but  says  that  it  is  a  complete  desert,  where  he  could 
obtain  no  provisions,  the  traders  who  anchor  there  being  obliged 
to  construct  temporary  huts  and  booths  of  the  boughs  of  trees 
for  their  accon^ddation,  whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  na- 
tives of  Mingrelia  and  Caucasus^ 

But,  besides  the  general  inference  that  the  Coraxi  occupied 
part  of  the  modern  Circassia,  we  are  able  to  determine  their 
abode  with  still  greater  precision,  and  even  obtain  some  insight 
into  their  distinctive  characters  as  a  nation. 

At  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Chirkess,  or  Circassia,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Elborus,  and  about  the  sources 
of  the  Kuban,  the  ancient  Hypanis,  we  find  a  mountain  clan, 
consisting  of  rather  more  than  250  families,  which  appears  to 
retain  not  only  the  manners  and  habits,  but  even  the  very 
name  of  the  Coraxi.  Julius  von  Klaproth,  to  whom  we  are 
principally  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  them,  calls  them  the 
Caratshai§.  From  him  we  learn  the  following  particulars  re- 
specting their  appearance,  manners,  and  employments.    They 


*  TnT«b  in  Ctrcawa,  Slc.  in  1835,  by  EkUnond  Spencer,  Eeq.,  toL  iL  p.  355. 
Jnliiw  Ton  Klaproth,  in  the  work  quoted  below,  says,  (p.  582.)  i  that  the  wealth 
of  the  Chmwana  cootMa  principally  in  their  aheep,  from  whoae  wool  the  women 
make  coane  doth  and  felt  In  the  aommer  they  drive  their  aheep  into  the  moon- 
taina,  but  feed  them  under  cover  in  winter,  and  at  other  timea  in  the  plaina. 

t  Dr.  Goodenoa|rh,  in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geojrraphical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 
See  alao  Ma|or  Rennell'a  Map  of  Weatem  Asia. 

t  Chardin'BTravela,voLlp.77. 108.  of  the  EngUrii  Tranalation.     London,  ^GSS. 

4  Reiae  in  den  Cancaaoa,  cap.  34.  The  author  thoa  apella  the  name  in  German 
characten,  CkarattckaL  Father  Lamberti,  a  mianonary  from  the  Society  of  the 
Phtpaganda  at  Naplea,  who  remained  twenty  yeara  in  that  part  of  Aaia  in  the 
OTTcateenth  ceotory,  calla  them  "  t  Caraceioli"  in  which  name  we  obaerve  the 
addition  of  an  Italian  termmation.  See  hia  Relatione  della  Colchide,  ho^gi  delta 
Mengrelia,  Napoli,  1654,*cap.28^p.  196. 
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are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oaucasos^ 
and  more  like  the  Georgians  than  the  wandering  Tartars  of 
the  Steppe.  They  are  well  formed,  and  have  fine  features^ 
which  are  set  off  by  large  black  eyes  and  a  white  skin. 
Their  language  resembles  that  of  the  Nogay-Tartan.  They 
live  in  very  neat  bouses,  built  of  pine.  Their  children  are 
strictly  and  well  educated ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  of 
them,  that  they  are  the  most  cultivated  nation  in  Caucasus, 
surpassing  all  their  neighbors  in  refinement  of  manneiB.  They 
are  very  industrious^  and  subsist  chiefly  by  agricullure.  Their 
soil  is  productive,  and,  besides  various  kinds  ^  gnun,  yieUb 
abundance  of  grass  for  pasture.  The  country  around  them  if 
covered  with  woods,  which  aboimd  with  wild  animals,  such  as 
bears,  wdves,  wild  goats,  hares,  and  wild  cats,  whose  skins  are 
much  prized,  and  martins.  Their  dress  is  chiefly  made  of 
woollen  dothj  which  they  weave  themselves  from  the  produce 
of  their  flocks,  and  which  is  admired  throughout  the  whole 
of  Caucasus.  They  sell  their  cloth,  called  by  them  ShaC, 
their  felt  for  carpeting,  and  their  furs,  partly  to  the  Nogay- 
Tartars  and  Circassians,  from  whom  they  purchase  articles  of 
metal,  and  partly  at  Souchom-KaU,  a  Thirkish  fort  on  the 
Black  Sea,  which  contains  shops  and  ware-houses,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  ^vith  the  Western  Caucasus.  Thev  re- 
ceive  here  in  return  goods  of  cotton  and  sUk,  tobacco  and  to- 
bacco-pipes, needles,  thimbles,  and  otter-skins.  While  the  men 
are  employed  out  of  doors,  the  women  stay  at  home,  make 
gold  and  silver  thread,  and  sew  the  clothes  of  their  Others  and 
brothers. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  a  recent  and  most  competent 
witness  of  the  actual  condition  of  this  interesting  nation,  who? 
though  now  perhaps  reduced  in  number,  occupy  probably  after 
the  lapse  of  2500  years  their  original  seat  at  the  distance  of 
from  forty  to  eighty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  same  coast, 
to  which  they  have  always  resorted  for  commercial  purpo^est. 

*  The  origin  of  the  English  $hawL 

t  Sonchom-Kal^  is  only  twelve  miles  from  Iseuriat  a  single  promootory  intfr- 
yening  between  the  bay  and  river  of  the  former  harbor  and  those  of  the  tatSift 
See  Spencer's  Travels,  vol  I  p.  295-297,  and  his  Map  at  p.  20d. 
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We  cannot  survey  the  now  deserted  Iscuria  without  observ- 
ing, what  a  mournful  contrast  the  Euxine  presents  under  the 
sway  of  both  Russia  and  Turkey  to  the  useful  energy,  which 
more  than  2000  years  ago  promoted  life  and  the  arts  of  life, 
and  brought  into  close  and  peaceful  contact  the  most  refined 
and  the  most  uncultivated  nations,  under  the  direction  of  the 
lonians  of  Miletus.  The  beauty,  the  bravery,  the  activity, 
and  the  independence  of  a  highland  dan  still  represent  the  skiU 
and  enterprize  of  the  ancient  Coraxi ;  but  the  commerce, 
which  rewarded  their  industry,  and  extended  their  reputation 
through  the  civilized  world,  has  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Besides  the  above  notices  of  the  Coraxi  in  Strabo  and  Tzet- 
zes  we  find  little  said  concerning  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  this 
part  of  Asia.  Aristotle,  however,  mentions  the  sheep  of  ^^  Pon- 
tus  near  Scythia,"  and  says  that  they  were  without  horns*. 
The  Melanchkeni  also^  who  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  and  who  lived  to  the  north  of 
the  Coraxi,  were  so  called,  because  they  wore  black  palls. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  use  and  management  of 
sheep  were  known  from  the  earliest  times  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  some  nations  in  this  region 
had  attained  to  a  superiority  in  the  art  before  the  settlement  in 
it  of  the  Grecian  colonists. 

The  imagery  of  the  Homeric  poems  (supposed  to  be  written 
about  900  B.  C.)  affords  abundant  evidence  of  these  facts. 
They  continually  mention  shepherds,  who  had  the  care  of 
sheep,  as  well  as  goat-herds,  who  managed  goats.  They  speak 
of  the  folds,  in  which  the  fiocks  were  secured  at  night  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  The  dangers  to 
which  the  flocks  were  exposed  fix)m  both  wolves  and  lions,  are 
in  accordance  with  similar  expressions  and  incidents  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  arising  from  the  existence  of 
the  same  ravenous  and  destructive  quadrupeds  in  Palestine. 
Also,  the  language  both  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Homeric 
poems  is  precisely  the  same,  in  which  the  king  ruling  his  peo- 
I^e  is  compared  to  the  shepherd  tending  his  flock,  or  to  the 

•  Hift  AnJm.  Till  3a 
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Strong  and  large  ram,  which  leads  the  sheep*.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  geographical  knowledge  expressed  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Carambii 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  included  all  Phrygia, 
Ionia,  and  the  western  half  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Greek  mythdogy  affords  similar  evidence.  The  well- 
known  story  of  Paris,  adjudging  the  golden  apple,  is  founded  on 
the  pastoral  scenes  of  Ida.  Marsyas  also  was  a  sbepherd  on 
mount  Idat:  the  river  Marsyas,  famed  for  his  cootest  with 
Apollo,  was  among  the  Phrygian  mountains^. 

The  historical  evidence  to  which  we  now  proceed,  thoi^  re- 
ferring to  times  much  posterior  to  the  mythological,  is  man  ex- 
act as  well  as  more  entitled  to  abecdute  credit 

According  to  Strabo  the  branches  of  Mount  Taurus  in 
Pisidia  were  rich  in  pastures  ''  for  all  kinds  of  cattle}."  The 
chief  town  of  this  region  was  Selge,  a  very  flourishing  city, 
and  hence  TertuUian,  in  a  passage,  mentions  <<  oves  Selgics^" 
Selgic  sheep^  among  those  of  the  greatest  celebrity.  The  su- 
perior whiteness  of  the  fleeces  of  Pamphylia  is  mentioned  by 
Philostratus. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Lydians  and  Ckurians 
bestowed  the  greatest  attention  on  sheep-breeding  and  on  the 
woollen  manufacture  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  colonists 
among  them.  The  new  settlers  adopted  the  employments  of 
tlie  ancient  inhabitants,  and  made  those  emplo3rments  subser- 
vient to  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade.     Pliny  (viii.  73. 


*  See  Bochart*s  Hierozolcon,  1.  ii.  cap.  44.     De  Gregrum  Pastoriboi. 

t  Hyginus,  Fab.  165. 

X  It  appears  not  impoaaible,  that,  when  Theocritiu  in  IdylL  iii.  46, 
Adonis  as  "  tending  flocks  upon  the  mountains,"  he  may  hare  referred  to  tbe 
mountains  of  Phr^'gia  or  of  Ionia.  For  in  another  IdylL  (i.  105-1 10,)  be  m.tvm 
to  connect  the  love  of  Venus  for  Adonis  with  her  love  for  Anchises,  as  if  tbt 
scene  of  both  were  in  the  same  regrion.  Among  the  various  accounts  of  Adoam^ 
one  makes  him  the  oflipring  of  Sm>Tna;  and  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adomis,  it 
said  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Smyrna  in  lonia^  calling  it  by  that  nmiu  af» 
ter  his  daughter.  (Hyginus,  Fab.  58  and  275.)  This  supposition  accounts  moit 
satisfactorily  for  the  production  of  the  beautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  Adonii  hf 
Bion,  who  was  a  native  of  Smyrna. 

§  Lib.  xii.  c.  7,  §  3. 
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ed.  Bip.)  mentions  the  wool  of  Laodicea  (See  Appendix  A.)  in 
Caria;  and  Strabo  (xii.  c.  7.  p.  678.  Casaub.)  observes,  that 
the  country  about  this  city  and  Colossse,  which  was  not  far  fh)m 
it,  produced  sheep  highly  valued  on  account  of  the  fineness  and 
the  color  of  their  fleeces. 

Aristophanes  mentions  a  pM,  made  ''of  Phrygian  fleeces* :" 
and  Yarro  asserts,  that  in  his  time  there  were  many  flocks  of 
wild  sheep  in  Phrygiat. 

The  passages  above  quoted  from  Strabo  and  Joannes  Tzetzes 
allude  to  the  very  great  celebrity  of  the  wool  of  Miletus  and 
of  the  articles  woven  firom  it 

The  passages,  which  will  now  be  produced  from  both  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  of  various  ages,  conspire  to  prove  the  distin- 
guished excellence  of  the  wool  of  Miletus,  although  in  many 
of  them  the  epithet  Milesian  may  be  employed  only  in  a  pro- 
verbial acceptation  to  denote  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
animals,  which  yielded  this  wool,  must  have  been  bred  in  the 
interior  of  Ionia  not  far  fi'om  Miletus. 

Ctesias  describes  the  softness  of  camels'-hair  by  comparing  it 
to  Milesian  fleecest.  A  woman  in  Aristophanes  (Lysist.  732.) 
says,  she  must  go  home  to  spread  her  Milesian  fleeces  on  the 
couch,  because  the  worms  were  gnawing  them.  In  a  fragment 
of  a  Greek  comedy,  called  Procris,  of  a  somewhat  later  age 
(ap.  Athen.  1.  xii.  p.  553),  a  favorite  lap-dog  is  described,  lying 
on  Milesian  fleeces ; 

Therefore  make  a  soft  bed  for  the  dog :  throw  down  for  him  Milemaxi  fleeces. 

The  Sybarites  wore  shawls  of  Milesian  wool§.  Palsephatus 
ex{dains  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides  by  sapng,  that  their  father 
Hesperus  was  a  Milesian,  and  that  they  had  beautiful  sheep, 
such  as  those  which  were  still  kept  at  Miletusll.  Eustathius 
says,  the  "  Milesian  carpetsli^  had  become  proverbial.    Virgil 

•  Avee,  492.  t  De  Re  RoaticA,  u.  1. 

I  Ctede  tegmenta,  a  B&hr,  p.  224. 

f  Tuneos  apad  Athenseum»  xii.  p.  519.  B.  Q  De  Incred.  §  19. 

T  In  Dionysium,  t.  823. 
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represents  the  nymphs  of  Cyrene  spinning  Milewian  fleeceSi 
dyed  of  a  deep  seorgreen  color : 

The  nymphs,  around  her  placed,  their  ipindlei  ply. 
And  draw  Milenan  wool,  of  gla«7  dye. 

Qeorg,  IT.  334. 

He  also  alludes  to  the  high  price  of  Milesian  fleeces  in  the 
following  passage : 

Let  rich  Miletus  yannt  her  fleecy  pride, 

And  weigh  with  gold  her  robes  in  pmple  dyed. 

Georg.  iii.  306.— i9of  ibedy**  TrmuUtimL 

The  comment  of  Servius  on  the  latter  passage  is  as  IbDofWB: 

Milesian  fleeces,  most  valuable  wools ;  for  Miletus  is  a  city  of  Asia,  when  tht 
best  wools  are  dyed. 

The  ancient  Greek  version  of  Ezekiel  (rxvii.  18.)  enume- 
rates Milesian  fleeces  among  the  articles  of  Tyrian  importa- 
tion. 

Columella  (vii.  2.)  and  Pliny  (viii.  48.)  assert  the  celebrity  of 
the  flocks  of  Miletus  in  former  times,  although  in  their  time 
they  were  surpassed  by  the  sheep  of  some  other  countries. 

In  soft  Milesian  wool  as  fine  as  possible. — Hippocrates,  toL  i.  p.  689.  ed.  FmmL 

Ye  are  haira  of  sheep,  although  Miletus  may  boast  of  you,  and  Italy  be  in  high 
repute,  and  though  the  hairs  be  guarded  under  skins. — Clemens  Alexandrinat, 
Fed.  u.  30. 

Lying  on  Milesian  carpets. — Aristoph.  Ranae,  1.  548. 

Nor  do  I  speak  of  the  sheep  of  Miletus  and  Selge  and  Altinum,  nor  of  those, 
for  which  Tarentum  and  BoBtica  are  famous,  and  which  are  colored  by  natora 
— Tertullian  de  PalUo,  3. 

If,  from  the  beginning  the  Milesians  were  occupied  in  shearing  sheep,  the  Se- 
res  in  spinning  the  produce  of  trees,  the  Tyrians  in  dyeing,  the  Phrygians  is 
embroidering,  and  the  Babylonians  in  weaving. — Tertullian  de  Habita  Molielsi 

We  may  now  notice  Samoa,  as  being  near  the  Ionic  coast 
Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  540.  D.)  cites  two  ancient  authors  who  assert 
that,  when  Polycrates  was  introducing  into  Samos  the  most  ex- 
cellent of  the  different  breeds  of  animals,  he  chose  the  dogs  of 
Laconia  and  Molossis,  the  goats  of  Scyros  and  Naxos,  and  the 
sheep  of  Miletus  and  Attica. 

Respecting  the  breeding  of  sheep  in  Samos  it  may  be  proper 
to  quote  the  remark'  of  ^lian  (Hist.  Anim.  xii.  40.),  that  the 
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Samians  gave  some  religious  honor  to  this  animal,  because  a 
consecrated  utensil  of  gold,  which  had  been  stolen  from  one  of 
their  temples,  was  discovered  by  a  sheep. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  shepherd  life  was  established  in 
Thrace  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  for  in  the  Homeric 
poems  it  is  called  ''  the  mother  of  flocks"  (U.  v.  222.).  In  a 
much  later  age  the  sheep  of  Thrace  are  montioned  by  Nicander 
(Nicand.  Ther.  60.).  We  learn  from  Plato  (De  Legibus,  L  viL 
p.  36.  ed.  Bekker)  that  in  Thrace  the  flocks  were  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  women,  who  were  there  compelled  like  slaves  to 
work  out  of  doors. 

Aristotle  speaks  of  the  sheep  of  Magnesia,  and  says  that 
they  brought  forth  young  twice  a  year*. 

A  little  further  south  we  find  sheep  from  the  earliest  times  in 
Thessaly  near  the  river  Amphrysus.  Here  was  Iton,  which 
Homer  also  calls  '^  the  mother  of  flockst."  It  was  celebrated 
for  a  temple  of  Minerva,  who  was  called  from  it  Itonis,  or 
Itoniat,  and  whose  worship  was  transferred  from  hence  to 
Boeotia. 

That  Eubcea  was  famous  for  sheep  we  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  two  different  authors  cited  by  Athenseus,  That  of 
Callixenus  Rhodius  has  been  already  produced ;  and  that  of 
Hermippus  occurs  in  his  metrical  enumeration  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  characteristic  productions  of  different  countrie8§. 

BcBOtia  appears  from  very  early  times  to  have  been  rich  in 
flocks.  The  tragic  history  of  (Edipus  supposes,  that  his  father 
Laius,  the  king  of  Thebes,  had  flocks  on  Mount  Citheeron.  Ac- 
cording to  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Tyr.  1026-1140.)  (Edipus  was  deliver- 
ed to  one  of  the  royal  shepherds  to  be  there  exposed,  and  this 
shepherd  through  pity  committed  him  to  another,  and  thus  saved 
his  lifell.  Seneca  in  his  free  version  of  Sophocles  ((Ed.  Act  iv. 
v.  815-850.)  has  added  a  circumstance,  as  it  appears,  from  the 

•  Problem,  capu  z.  sec.  46.  t  D.  B.  696. 

t  Strabo,  L  iz.  &  2.  §  29.  pu  458 ;  and  &  5.  $  14  p.  614  ed.  Siebenkeea.  Apol- 
lonhis  Rhodius,  Argon,  i.  551 ;  and  SchoL  ad  locum.  Alc»i  Reliqma»  a  Malh- 
this,  No.  54 

i  Athen.  Deip.  Lip.  27.  D. 

I  This  transaction  is  repicaented  hi  Plate  YIIL  Fig.  5. 
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practice  established  in  other  cases.  He  says,  that  the  shepherd 
of  Laius,  whom  he  calls  Phorbas^  had  many  others  under  him. 
But,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  flocks  of  Laius  were 
so  numerous  as  to  require  a  head  shepherd  jdaced  over  many 
others,  we  learn  that  his  possessions  of  this  desmptioo  excited 
contest  and  war£sure  among  his  descendants.  Their  country- 
man, Hesiod,  represents  them  fighting  at  the  gates  of  Thebes 
'^  for  the  flocks  of  CBdipus"  (Op.  et  Dies,  163.),  an  expressicMi, 
which  must  at  least  be  understood  to  imply,  that  sheqp  consti- 
tuted a  principal  part  of  the  king's  wealth. 

Among  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  an 
interesting  inscripticm  relating  to  a  c<mtract  made  belwem  the 
city  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceotia  and  Eubulus  of  Elatea  in  niocai^ 
according  to  which  Eubulus  was  to  have  for  four  years  the 
right  of  pasturage  for  4  eows^  200  maresj  20  sheepf  and 
1000  goats.  In  the  opinion  of  Professors  Bdckh*  and  Ottfrisd 
HuUert  this  inscription  may  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Pet 
oponnesian  war.  The  supposed  efiect  of  the  watefs  of  the 
Melas  and  Cephisos  on  the  fleeces  of  sheep  is  a  testimony  of  a 
much  later  date,  but  proves  that  sheep,  both  black  and  white, 
were  bred  in  that  country!.  Varro  (De  Re  Rust  ii.  2.)  mentioni 
the  practice  of  covering  sheep  with  skins  in  order  to  improve 
and  preserve  their  fleeces.  The  Attic  sheep,  thus  clothed  with 
skins,  are  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  under  the  name  of  ^  soft 
sheep§."  The  hilly  part  of  Attica  was  of  course  particulaiiy 
adapted  for  sheep  as  well  as  goats ;  and  accordingly  a  letter  of 
Alciphron  (iii.  41.)  describes  flocks  of  them  at  Decelia  near 
Mount  Pames  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens.  The 
fame  of  the  Attic  wool  is  also  alluded  to  by  Plutarch  (De  au- 


*  Corpus  loBcrip.  Graecar.,  vol.  i.  p.  740.  t  Orchomenos,  p.  471. 

X  Vitruviufl,  viii.  3.  p.  218.  ed.  Schneider.  See  also  Dodwell**  Tour,  rol.  l  p. 
342.  It  was  imagined  that  the  water  of  the  Melas  rendered  the  wool  black,  aad 
that  of  the  Cephieoe  white. 

Dr.  Sibthoip,  in  cro8Bin|r  the  plain  of  Bceotia  near  Platsa  in  November  A.  D. 
1794,  layB,  "  Flocks  of  sheep,  whose  fleeces  were  of  remarkable  blacknes,  wvs 
feeding  in  the  plain  ;  the  breed  was  considerably  superior  in  beaaty  and  sin  It 
that  of  Attica.'* — Walpole's  Memoirs  on  Eur.  and  As.  Tnrkey,  p.  6^ 

§  Contra  Everg.  et  Mnesid.  p.  1155.  ed.  Reiske. 
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diendo,  p.  73.  ed.  Steph.),  and  by  the  Roman  poet  Laberius, 
who  died  in  the  year  43  B.  C. 

No  matter  whether  m  soft  Attic  wool. 
Or  in  rough  goati'-hair  you  be  clothed*. 

We  learn  from  Theocritus,  that  the  shepherds  of  Achamiey 
one  of  the  Attic  demi,  excelled  in  pla}dng  on  the  pipet. 

In  the  adjoining  country  of  Megaris  was  a  temple  of  great 
antiquity  in  honor  of  A^nrtif  M^o^spt,  It  was  said,  that  Ceres 
was  worshipped  under  that  title.  The  bringer  of  flocks, 
by  those  who  first  kept  sheep  in  the  countryt.  Theognis  (y. 
S6.)  mentions,  that  the  people  of  Megaris  used  belEbre  his  time 
to  wear  goat-skins,  which  shows  the  late  introduction  of  the 
growth  and  manu&tcture  of  wool.  Here,  as  in  Attica,  it  was 
usual  to  protect  the  sheep  with  skins  ;  and,  as  the  boys  were 
sometimes  seen  nctked  after  the  Doric  fashion,  Diogenes,  the 
cynic,  said  in  reference  to  these  practices,  he  would  rather  be 
the  ram  of  a  Megarensian  than  his  sonh 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  Arcadia  was  always  remarkable  for 
the  attention  paid  to  sheep. 

Arcadia  claims  our  especial  consideration,  because  in  it  the 
diepherd  life  assumed  that  peculiar  form,  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  admiration  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.  Here  the  lively  genius  and  imaginative  disposition 
common  to  the  Greek  nation  were  directed  to  the  daily  contem- 
plation of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  varieties  of  moun- 
tain and  woodland  scenery,  and  hence  their  employments,  their 
pleasures,  and  their  religion,  all  acquired  a  rustic  character, 
highly  picturesque  and  tasteful,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  gene- 
rally favorable  to  the  development  of  the  domestic  and  social 
virtues.  To  attempt  a  full  investigation  of  this  subject,  and  to 
show  in  what  degree  the  want  of  higher  attainments  in  relig- 
ious knowledge  and  moral  cultivation  was  supplied  by  the  pe- 
cuhar  rites,  ideas,  and  customs  of  Arcadia,  would  lead  us  too 
&r  from  our  proper  subject.    We  only  wish  to  l»ing  iarm 

*  Apad  Non.  Marcellam.  t  IdylL  tu.  71. 

§  Diog.  Laert  tI  41.    ^liani  Var.  Hift.  al  56. 
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the  principal  facis  and  authorities,  and  to  give  a  sucdnt  ac- 
count of  the  genuine  Arcadian  system  of  religion  and  mannen 
without  attempting  to  refute  at  length  the  opposite  viewi, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  ancient  and  modem  writers. 

The  peculiar  Divinity  of  Arcadia,  whose  worship  had  a  ooo- 
stant  and  manifest  reference  to  the  principal  employments  of 
the  inhabitants,  was  Pan.  Hence  he  is  called  by  YirgH  and 
Propertius  <<  the  God  of  Arcadia*."  According  to  Herodotus 
(il  145.),  Pan,  the  son  of  Mercury  (who  was  bom  at  Cyllens 
in  Arcadia,  where  Mercury  was  previously  wor^pped,)  first 
saw  the  light  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  about  800  years  befeie 
his  own  time.  Thus  we  are  able  to  refer  the  supposed  birth  of 
P&n,  and  consequently  the  commencement  of  his  wonhip  to 
about  the  year  1260  B.  Ct 

The  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  this  divinity,  with  his  hab- 
its and  employments,  are  described  as  follows  in  the  most  an- 
cient document  which  we  have  relating  to  him,  viz.  Homa^ 
Hjrmn  to  Pan.  Mercury  tended  rough  flocks  at  Cyllene  in 
the  service  of  a  mortal  man,  being  enamored  of  a  beautiful 
nymph.  In  the  course  of  time  she  bore  him  a  son,  having  the 
feet  of  a  goat,  two  horns  upon  his  forehead,  a  long  shaggy 
beard,  and  a  bewitching  smile.  This  was  Pan,  who  became 
the  god  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  companion  of  the  mountain 
nymphs,  penetrating  through  the  densest  thickets,  and  inhaUt- 
ing  the  most  wild,  rough,  and  lofty  summits  of  the  sylvan  Ar- 
cadia. There  it  is  his  business  to  destroy  the  wild  beasts; 
and  when,  having  returned  from  hunting,  he  drives  his 
sheep  into  a  cave,  he  plays  upon  his  reeds  a  tune  street  as 
the  song  of  any  bird  in  spring.  The  nymphs,  delighting  in 
melody,  listen  to  him  when  they  go  to  the  dark  fountain,  and 
the  god  sometimes  appears  among  them,  wearing  on  his  back 
the  hide  of  a  lynx,  which  he  has  lately  killed,  and  he  joins  with 
them  in  the  choral  song  and  dance  upon  a  meadow  variegated 
with  the  crocus  and  the  hyacinth.    He  is  beloved  by  Bacchus, 


*  Virg.  Buc.  X.  26.  and  Georg.  iii.  385.    See  also  Propert  L  17 
t  Hist,  d'llerodote,  par  Larcher,  tome  vii.  p.  359.  582. 
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and  is  the  delight  of  his  &ther  Mercury,  and  he  celebrates  their 
wcMTship  beyond  that  of  all  the  other  gods. 

Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Dianam,  88.)  represents  Pan  at  his 
fold  in  Arcadia,  feeding  his  dogs  with  the  flesh  of  a  lynx,  which 
he  has  caught  on  Maenalus.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  care 
of  dogs  to  guard  the  flock  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pas- 
Uaai  ofiSce.  Philostratus,  in  his  Second  Book  of  Pictures*,  sup- 
poses the  nymphs  to  have  been  reproving  Pan  for  his  want  of 
grace  in  dancing,  telling  him  that  he  leapt  too  high  and  like 
a  goat,  and  oflering  to  teach  him  a  more  gentle  method.  He 
pays  no  attention  to  them,  but  tries  to  catch  hdd  of  them. 
Upon  this  they  surprise  him  sleeping  at  noon  after  the  toils  oi 
the  chase ;  and  he  is  represented  in  the  picture  with  his  arms 
tied  behind  him,  and  enraged  and  struggling  against  them, 
while  they  are  cutting  off  his  beard  and  trying  to  transform 
his  legs  and  to  humanize  him. 

In  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  find  firequent  invo- 
cations to  Pan  as  the  god  of  shepherds,  the  guardian  of  flocks, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx,  or  Pandean  pipes. 

IpM,  nemuB  linqnens  patrium,  saltusqaA  Lyc»i| 
Pan,  ovium  custos,  tna  m  tibi  Menala  cune, 
Ados,  O  Tegease,  fayens. 

Qeorg,  L  16-18. 

God  of  the  fleece,  whom  grateful  shepherds  lore, 
Oh,  leave  Lycfens  and  thy  father's  grove ; 
And  if  thy  Mienalns  yet  claim  thy  care, 
Hear,  Tegeoean  Pan,  th'  invoking  prayer. 

Oeorg,  1 16-18. 

Delightful  Msenalus,  'mid  echoing  groves, 
And  vocal  pines,  still  hears  the  shepherds'  loves ; 
The  rural  warblings  hear  of  skilful  Pan, 
Who  first  to  tune  neglected  reeds  began. 

Bueol.  vUi.  22-34.— TTartofc'*  Tramlatum. 

O  that  you  lov'd  the  fields  and  shady  grots. 
To  dwell  with  me  in  bowen  and  lowly  cots. 
To  drive  the  kids  to  fold,  the  stags  to  pierce ; 
Then  shouldst  thou  emulate  Pan's  skilful  verse, 


*  Philostrati  Senioris  Imag.  L  il  c  11. 
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WarUing  with  me  in  woods :  'twas  mighty  Pkn 
To  join  with  wax  the  various  reeds  hegan. 
Pan,  the  great  god  of  all  our  subject  plains, 
Protects  and  loves  the  cattle  and  the  swains: 
Nor  thou  disdain  thy  tender  rosy  lip 
Deep  to  indent  with  such  a  master's  pipe. 

Bueol  iL  2&-34.~Wartoii'«  Trantimiwu. 

Besides  the  four  places  in  Arcadia,  which  are  referred  to  ia 
the  above-cited  passages  of  Virgil,  Pausanias  informs  us  of  sev- 
eral others,  in  which  he  saw  temples  and  altars  erected  to  Pan. 
He  says*,  that  Mount  Maenalus  was  especially  sacred  to  thii 
deity,  so  that  those  who  dwelt  in  its  vicinity  asserted^  thai 
they  sometimes  heard  him  playing  on  the  syrinx.  A  oon- 
tinual  fire  burnt  there  near  his  temple. 

Herodotus  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  introdoctioo 
of  the  worship  of  Pan  into  Atticat.  He  says,  that  before  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  Athenian  generals  sent  PfaUippides  ai 
a  herald  to  Sparta.  "  On  his  return  Philippides  asserted,  that 
Pan  had  appeared  to  him  near  Mount  Parthenius  above  Te- 
gea,  had  addressed  him  by  name  and  with  a  loud  voice,  and 
commanded  him  to  ask  the  Athenians  why  they  did  not  pay 
any  regard  to  him,  a  god,  who  was  kind  to  them,  who  had 
been  often  useful  to  them  and  would  be  so  in  future.  The 
Athenians,  believing  the  statement  of  Philippides,  when  they 
found  themselves  prosperous,  erected  a  temple  to  Pan  below 
the  Acropolis,  and  contmued  to  propitiate  him  by  annual  sacri- 
fices and  by  carrying  the  torch."  From  various  authorities  we 
know,  that  this  temple  was  in  the  cave  on  the  nortliem  side  of 
the  Acropolis  below  the  PropylaaJ. 


•  Jj.  viiL  c.  36.  5.  and  c.  37.  8.  +  lib.  vt  c.  105. 

X  Eurip.  Jon.  492-504.  937.  Pans.  i.  28.  4.  Stuart*s  Ant  of  AUieiis.  liob- 
hou8e*s  Travels,  p.  336.     Dd<lweU*B  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

In  Sir  R.  Worvley^s  collection  of  Antiques  at  Appledurcombo  in  t]i«  LJe  qf 
Wi^t  is  a  bas-relief,  in  which  Pan  \a  reclininjir  as  if  after  the  chase  near  the 
mouth  of  this  cave.  He  holds  tlie  B}'rinx  in  the  left  hand,  a  drinkinjr.hom  in  the 
right  A  train  of  worshippers  are  conducting  a  ram  to  the  ahar  within  the  care. 
See  Muficum  Worsleianum,  Lon.  1794.  plate  9.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  Univtf- 
sity  Library  at  Cambridge  is  a  mutilated  stalne  of  Pan  clothed  in  a  pwt-ikia 
and  holding  the  syrinx  in  his  left  hand.    This  statue  was  discorered  near  the 
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In  later  times  a  cave  near  Marathon  was  dedicated  to  Pan, 
the  stalactitio  incrustations  within  it  being  compared  to  goats, 
and  to  their  stalls  and  drinking-troughs*. 

Chandler  and  Dodwell  in  their  Travels  describe  another 
cave  larger  than  that  at  Marathon  and  containing  more  varied 
stalagmilic  concretions.  It  is  near  the  smnmit  of  Mount  Rap- 
8&na  between  Athens  and  Sunium.  IIANOC  is  inscribed  on 
the  rock  near  the  entrance,  proving  that  it  was  considered 
sacred  to  Pan.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Panlon  mentioned  by 
Strabot. 

The  Corycian  cave  on  Mount  Parnassus  was  dedicated  by 
the  surrounding  inhabitants  to  Pan  and  to  the  NymphsJ. 
Theocritus  also  (Idyll,  viii.  v.  103.)  speaks  of  Homole,  a  moun- 
tainous tract  in  the  south  of  The^aly,  as  belonging  to  Pan. 
Altars  were  dedicated  to  Pan  on  the  race-course  at  Olympia  in 
Elis},  as  we  may  presume,  out  of  respect  to  the  Arcadians,  who 
resorted  to  the  Olympic  games.  Piadar  statesll,  that  he  had 
near  his  door  a  statue  of  Pan.  Here,  as  his  able  commentators 
Heyne  and  Bockh  observe,  his  daughters  with  other  Theban 
virgins  sung  hymns  in  honor  of  the  god. 


cave,  and  from  iia  style,  (the  ^ginetic,)  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
canred  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  See  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Greek  Mar- 
bles, p,  9.  No.  xi.  Wilkins's  Magna  Gnecia,  p.  71,  and  Dodwell's  Tour,  vol  I 
p.  304. 

*  Pans.  L  I  33.  6.  Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  Mapat,  p.  330  of  Mem.  on 
Bar.  and  As.  Turkey,  edited  by  Walpole. 

t  L.  ix.  capu  1.  §  21.  It  was  consecrated  to  the  Nymphs  as  well  as  to  Pan, 
this  association  of  the  Nymphs  with  that  deity  being  univenally  practised.  Dod- 
welPs  Tour,  toI.  I  p.  550-555.  "  The  countryman  and  shepherd,  as  well  as  the 
sportsman,  has  often  repaired,  it  is  likely,  to  this  cave,  to  render  the  deities  pro- 
pitkrai  by  sacrificing  a  she-goat  or  lamb,  by  gifts  of  cakes  or  fruit,  and  by  liba- 
tioiis  of  milk,  oil,  and  honey  ;  simply  believing,  that  this  attention  was  pleasing 
to  them,  that  they  were  pretent  though  unseen,  and  partook  without  diminishing 
the  offering ;  their  appetites  as  well  as  passious,  caprices,  and  employments  resem- 
bling the  human.  At  noon-day  the  pipe  was  silent  on  the  mountains,  lett  it 
wught  happen  to  atoake  Pan,  then  reposing  after  the  exercise  of  hunting,  tired 
mmd  peevish,"    Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  c  32.  p.  155. 

X  Pans.  L  z.  32.  5.  Strabo,  L  iz.  cap.  3.  ^  1.  p.  488.  ed.  Siebenkees  Raikes's 
Joomal  m  Memoirs  edited  by  Walpole,  p.  311 — 315. 

(  Pans.  I  T.  e.  15.  §  4.  0  ?yth.  iii.  137-139. 
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Time  has  spared  the  traces  of  hymns  performed  on  such  oc- 
casions, of  which  the  following  Scholion  is  the  most  entire  spe- 
cimen. 

O  Pan,  Arcadia's  Miyereign  lord. 
Dancing  and  nnging  with  the  nymphs ; 
Smile,  Pan,  responsive  to  my  joys, 
O  shout,  delighted  with  my  songs. 

On  a  vase  of  Greek  marble  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples 
(This  vase  was  first  described  in  Bayardi,  Catalogo  deglianticfai 
monumenti  dissottarretti  da  Ercolano.  Napoli,  1754,  p.  290. 
No.  914.),  we  see  Pan  dancing  with  the  n3rmph8  exactly  as  be 
is  represented  in  the  preceding  song.  The  sculpture  is  in  that 
very  ancient  style,  which  is  called  Etruscan.  Pan  is  here  ex- 
hibited with  goats'  feet  and  horns  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Pana,  1. 2.). 
He  wears  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  employs  his  right  band  in 
drawing  it  up  towards  his  left  shoulder.  In  his  left  hand  he 
holds  the  crook  or  pastoral  staff,  which  is  one  of  his  usual  em- 
blems. Pan  and  the  three  females,  i;v4th  whom  he  is  dancing, 
form  a  distinct  group  by  themselves.  They  are  moving  round 
a  large  stone,  and  the  artist  probably  imagined  them  to  be 
moving  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  the  opposite,  as  if 
performing  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe  around  an  altar.  We 
learn  from  Mr.  Dodwell,  that  the  modem  Greeks  in  their  circu- 
lar dances  hold  each  other  with  a  handkerchief,  and  not  by  the 
handt. 

That  the  Romans  considered  Pan  and  Faun  to  be  the  same, 
using  the  two  names  indiscriminately,  the  one  as  the  Greek. 
the  other  as  the  Latin  form,  is  evident  from  such  passages  as 
the  following : 

Pan  from  Arcadia's  hills  descends 
To  visit  oft  my  Sabine  scat, 

•  AthensBus,  L  zv.  50.  1547.  ed.  Dindorf.    Pindari  Op.  a  B5ckh.  it  2  p.  593. 
Brunck,  Analecta,  vol.  i.  p.  156 ;  and  vol.  iii.  Lect  et  Emend,  p.  5^7. 
t  Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  il  p.  21,  23. 
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And  here  my  tender  goati  defendi 
From  rainy  winds  and  sonmier's  heat. 

For  when  the  Tales,  wide-spreading  round. 

The  sloping  hills,  and  poliah'd  rocks, 
With  his  harmonioos  pipe  resonnd, 

Li  fearless  safety  graze  my  flocks. 

Hor.  Od.  L  L  c.  17.  v.  1-12. 

The  names  Pan  and  Faun,  scarcely  differ  except  in  tbisi 
that  the  one  begins  with  P,  the  lenis,  and  the  other  with  F, 
which  is  its  aspirate :  in  the  second  place,  both  were  conceiv- 
ed to  have  not  only  the  same  form  and  appearance,  but  the 
same  habits,  dispositions,  and  employments :  thirdly,  the  goat 
was  sacrificed  to  Pan  in  Greece*  and  to  Faunus  in  Italyt,  be- 
cause the  Arcadian  and  Roman  deity  was  conceived  to  be  the 
guardian  of  goats  as  well  as  sheep,  but  this  animal  was  not 
sacrificed  to  the  Egyptian  Mendes,  because 

In  safety  through  the  woody  hrake 

The  latent  shnibs  and  thyme  explore. 
Nor  longer  dread  the  speckled  snake. 

And  tremble  at  the  wolf  no  more. 

FrancWt  TranMlation,  abridged, 

in  Egjrpt  the  goat  itself  was  supposed  to  be  Mendes,  an  incar- 
nation of  the  god ;  and  lastly,  it  is  recorded  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  worship  of  Faunus  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Arcadia, 
whereas  the  supposition  of  the  introduction  of  the  same  wor- 
ship into  Arcadia  from  Egypt,  though  found  in  the  pages  of 
an  historian,  is  not  given  by  him  as  a  matter  of  history,  but 
only  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Faunus  at  Rome,  is  as  follows :  Evander,  the  Ar- 
cadian,  introduced  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  into  Italy^ 
and  established  there  the  rights  of  Mercury  and  of  the  Ly- 
eean  Pan  on  the  hill,  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Pal- 
atine Mount  and  became  part  of  the  city  of  Rome.    A  cave 


*  Longi  Pastor.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  In  an  epigram  by  Leonidas  of  Tarentum  (No. 
zzz.  Brunckii  Analecta,  tom.  I  p.  228.)  Bito,  an  aged  Arcadian,  dedicates  oflbr^ 
ings  to  PUi,  to  Bacchus,  and  to  the  Nymphs.    To  Pan  he  devotes  a  kid. 

t  Ond.  Fasti,  iL    See  also  Hor.  Od.  L  I  4.  t.  iL 
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at  the  base  of  the  hill  was  dedicated  to  Pan,  as  we  have  seen 
was  the  case  some  centuries  afterwards  at  Athens*. 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
correct  representation  of  the  real  sentiments  and  practices  of 
the  Arcadians  in  regard  to  the  proper  divinity  of  their  country ; 
and  from  this  account  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  in- 
fluence this  peculiar  belief  and  worship  had  upon  their  mannen 
and  their  social  life.  Whilst  the  elegant  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence of  the  Arcadian  shepherds,  their  graceful  chonisses,  their 
dance  and  song,  their  love  for  their  fleecy  charge,  which  they 
delighted  and  soothed  with  the  melody  of  the  pipe,  have  been 
the  theme  and  ornament  of  poetry  and  romance  from  the  ear- 
liest times,  the  question  is  highly  important  and  interesting, 
whether  these  ideal  visions  are  realised  by  historical  testimony? 
whether  the  shepherds  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  were  so  entirely 
and  so  &vorably  distinguished  from  men  of  the  same  class  and 
employment  in  almost  all  other  times  and  countries?  One 
modem  writer  denies  this  fact  He  says,  '^  The  refined  and 
almost  spiritualized  state  of  innocence,  which  we  call  the  pas- 
toral life  of  Arcadia,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients  :* 
and  he  quotes  in  support  of  this  assertion  several  exjN'e&sioQS, 
used  by  Philostratus  and  other  writers,  and  denoting  contempt 
for  the  Arcadians  as  a  rude,  ignorant,  stupid  race  of  peoplet. 
Polybius,  who  was  an  Arcadian,  confidently  asserts,  tliat  they 
had  throughout  Greece  a  high  and  honorable  reputation,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  hospitality  to  strangers  and  their  benev- 
olence towards  all  men,  but  especially  on  account  of  their  pie- 
ty towards  the  divine  being  !  It  is  true  they  make  no  figure 
in  Grecian  historj^,  because  they  were  too  wise  to  take  part  in 
the  irrational  contests,  which  continually  embroiled  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Their  division  into  small  independent  com- 
munities, each  presenting  a  purely  democratic  constitution, 
rendered  ii  impossible  for  them  to  acquire  celebrity  in  legis* 


•  Dionys.  Halicam.  Hist  Rom.  1.  i.  p.  20,  21,  ed  R.  Steph.  Paris  1S46.  Stnbon 
1.  ▼.  cap.  iii.  §  3.  Aur.  Victor,  Origo  Gentis  Romanm.  Livii  L  L  c.  5.  Panwnitt, 
Till.  43.  2.  TiTg,  JEn.  viii.  51-54.  342-344.  Heyuo^s  Excunui  &d  loc.  OTidii 
FasU,  u.  268-452.  t.  88,  6lc. 

t  J.  H.  Vo98,  Virgil*8  Landliche  Gedlchte,  torn,  il  p.  353. 
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IcUion  ;  and  yet  we  are  informed  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Ar- 
cadia, who  were  reputed  excellent  lawgivers  for  the  sphere  in 
which  they  acted*.  It  appears  to  be  no  inconsiderable  evidence 
of  their  progress  in  the  art  of  government  upon  republican  prin- 
ciples, thcU  in  the  choice  of  magistrates  at  Mantinea  they 
proceeded  upon  the  plan  of  a  double  election^.  We  have 
the  most  decisive  proofe  of  their  public  spirit  in  the  splendid 
cities,  which  they  erected,  and  which  were  adorned  with  thea- 
tres, temples,  and  numerous  other  edifices.  We  are  informed 
by  Pausaniast,  that  of  all  the  temples  in  Peloponnesus  the  most 
beautiful  and  admirable  were  those  of  Minerva  at  Tegea  and 
of  Apollo  at  Phigalia ;  and  these  were  both  cities  of  Arcadia. 
Now  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  taste  and  splendor  of  their 
puUic  edifices  are  the  more  decisive  proofs  of  their  national  en- 
thusiasm, when  it  is  considered,  that  among  them  property 
was  exceedingly  subdivided;  thai  they  had  no  overpower- 
ing aristocracy^  no  princes  or  great  landed  gentry,  who  might 
seek  for  renown  or  court  popularity  by  bestowing  their  wealth 
upon  public  institutions  ;  but  that  the  noble  temples,  the  scu^ 
tures,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  ornamented  their  cities 
and  were  subservient  to  purposes  of  common  interest,  could 
have  been  produced  only  by  the  united  deliberations  and  con- 
tributions of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants.  They  seem  there- 
fore to  prove  the  universal  prevalence  both  of  a  liberal  patri- 
otic feeling,  and  of  a  cultivated  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime. 

Tirgil  bears  his  testimony  to  their  superior  skill  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

Arcadian  swains, 
Ye  best  artificers  of  soothing  strains. 

Bucol  z.  32.— TVarton'f  TmnMlation. 

This  must  of  course  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  music 
and  poetry  of  the  pastoral  kind.  To  the  composition  of  the 
higher  species  of  poetry,  by  which  the  Greeks  of  other  coim- 
tries  laid  a  foundation  for  the  instruction  and  delight  of  all  suc- 

*  Wachsmnth,  Hellen.  Alterthumskunde,  i.  L  p.  180  ;  i.  2.  p.  305. 

t  Amtot  PoUt  1.  vl2.  2.  I  L.  TiiL  c  41.  5.  p.  429,  ed.  SiebeL 
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ceeding  ages,  the  Arcadians  never  aspired.  At  the  same  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  bestowed  great  care  upon  the 
exhibition  of  dramatic  compositions,  though  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  write  them :  of  this  fact  we  have  sufficient  proof  la 
the  remains  of  the  theatres  found  upon  the  sites  of  their  prin- 
cipal cities,  and  especially  of  the  theatre  of  Megakpolis,  which 
was  the  greatest  in  all  Greece*. 

But  with  respect  to  their  cultivation  of  music  and  Us  mihi- 
ence  oa  their  national  character,  we  have  upon  record  the  full 
and  explicit  testimony  of  one  of  their  most  distinguished  cit- 
izens, the  historian  Pdybius,  whose  remarks  will  appear  espe* 
dally  deserving  of  the  reader's  attention,  when  it  is  consideiedi 
that  he  must  himself  have  gone  through  the  whole  course  of 
discipline  and  instruction  which  he  describes.  Having  had  oc- 
casion to  mention  the  turbulent  character  as  well  as  the  cmd 
and  perfidious  cimduct  of  the  Cynaetheans,  who  occupied  a  citj 
and  district  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  he  proposes  to  inquire  why 
it  was  that,  although  they  were  indeed  Arcadians,  they  had 
acted  in  a  manner  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  usual  habits 
and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  then  proceeds  with  earnest- 
ness and  solemnity  to  explain  upon  the  following  principles  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  contrast.  It  was,  as  he  states,  that 
the  Cynaetheans  were  tlie  only  inhabitants  of  Arcadia  who  had 
neglected  to  exercise  themselves  in  music ;  and  he  then  gives 
the  following  account  of  tlic  establLjhed  practice  of  the  rest  of 
the  Arcadians  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  study  of  real 
music,  by  which  he  means  the  united  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and 
dancing,  of  all  tliose  elegant  and  graceful  perfonnances,  over 
which  the  Muses  were  supposed  to  preside.  He  informs  us 
that  tlie  Arcadians,  whose  general  habits  were  very  severe, 
were  required  by  law  to  go  on  improving  themselves  in  music, 
80  understood,  until  their  thirtieth  year.  ''In  cliildhood,"  says 
he,  "  they  are  taught  to  sing  in  tune  hymns  and  pesans  in 
honor  of  the  domestic  heroes  and  divinities.  They  afterwards 
learn  the  music  of  Pliiloxenus  and  Timotheus.  They  dance  to 
the  pipe  in  the  theatres  at  tlie  annual  festival  of  Bacchus ;  and 

*  PannniM,  1.  TiiL  32. 1.    Leake*i  Travels  in  the  Morea,  toL  u.  p.  32. 39»  40. 
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they  do  this  with  great  emulation,  the  boys  performing  mock- 
fights  adapted  to  Uieir  age,  and  the  young  men  the  so-called 
manly  fights.  In  like  manner  throughout  the  whole  of  life 
their  {Measure  at  feasts  and  entertainments  consists,  not  in  lis- 
tening to  singers  hired  for  the  purpose,  but  in  singing  them- 
MBelves  in  their  turns  when  called  upon.  For,  although  a  man 
may  decline  any  other  performance  on  the  ground  of  inability 
and  may  thereby  bring  no  imputation  on  himself,  no  one  can 
refuse  to  sing,  because  all  have  been  obliged  to  learn  it,  and  to 
refuse  to  take  a  part,  when  able,  is  deemed  disgraceful.  The 
young  men  also  unite  together  to  perform  in  order  all  the  mil- 
itary steps  and  motions  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  and  at  the 
public  expense  they  exhibit  them  every  year  before  their  fellow* 
citizens.  Besides  these  ballets,  marches,  and  mock-fights,  the 
men  and  women  unite  in  great  public  assemblies  and  in  nume> 
reus  sacrifices,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  circular  or  choral 
dances  by  the  boys  and  virgins."  Polybius  adds,  that  these 
musical  exercises  had  been  ordained  as  the  means  of  communi- 
cating  softness  and  refinement  to  the  otherwise  rough  and  la- 
borious life  of  the  Arcadians,  and  he  warns  them  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  half-savages  of  CynaethaB  never  to  abandon  such 
whfdesome  institutions*.  With  how  great  benefit  to  our  own 
social  character  might  we  adopt  this  counsel!  How  greatly 
might  we  contribute  both  to  the  innocent  enjoyment  and  to  the 
more  improved  and  elevated  tastes  of  our  rustics  and  artisans, 
if  well-regulated  plans  were  devised,  by  which  graceful  recrea- 
tions, providing  at  the  same  time  exercise  for  the  body,  amuse- 
ment for  the  imagination,  and  employment  for  the  finer  and 
more  amiable  feelings,  were  made  to  relieve  the  degrading  and 
benumbing  monotony  of  their  protracted  labors,  whether  in  the 
&ctory  or  in  the  field  ! 

It  wiQ  be  readily  perceived,  that  the  education  here  described, 
and  the  tastes  and  habits  which  it  produced,  were  immediately 
associated  with  the  popular  religion,  and  especially  with  the 
notions  and  rites  entertained  towards  the  peculiar  god  of  the 
shepherds.     Other  deities  indeed,  such  as  Apollo,  Diana,  and 

•  Polyb.  L  hr.  c  90, 31. 
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Minerva,  who  were  also  worshipped  in  Arcadia,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  same  effect ;  and  especially  this  may  have  been 
the  case  with  Mercury,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  higher  Gredc 
divinities,  who  was  conceived  to  have  a  benevolent  chaiacter, 
who  was  the  father  of  Pan,  and  was  himself  reported  to  have 
been  bom  in  a  cave  of  the  same  mountain  in  Arcadia,  qd  which 
he  was  worshipped.  He  was  a  lover  of  instrumental  music, 
having  invented  the  lyre,  and  he  was  frequently  represented  on 
coins  and  gems,  riding  upon  a  ram,  or  with  his  emblems  so 
connected  with  the  figures  of  sheep,  and  more  rarely  of  goats 
and  of  dogs,  as  to  prove  that  in  his  character  as  the  god  of  gain 
the  shepherds  looked  up  to  him  together  with  his  ofllspring  to 
bless  the  flocks  and  to  increase  their  produce*.  Hence  Homer, 
in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that  Phorbas  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  breeding  of  sheep,  says  that  he  was  beloved  by 
Mercury  above  all  the  other  Trojansf.  The  inhabitants  of  one 
territory  even  in  Arcadia,  viz.  the  city  of  Phineos,  bonoied 
Mercury  more  than  all  the  other  gods,  and  expressed  this  sen- 
timent by  procuring  a  statue  of  him  made  by  a  celebrated 

*  Buonaroti  (Oaservazioni  sopra  alcuni  Medaglioni  Antichi,  p.  41.)  has  exhibit- 
ed brara  coins,  in  one  of  which  Mercury  is  riding  on  a  sheep ;  in  a  second  the 
sheep  is  seen  with  Mercury^s  bag  of  money  on  its  back  ;  and  in  a  third  the  ca> 
duceus  is  over  the  sheep,  and  two  spikes  of  com,  emblems  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity, spring  out  of  the  ground  before  it  Among  the  gems  of  the  Ranm  de 
Stoech,  now  belonging  to  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin,  No.  361.  Class  II.  repre- 
sents Mercury  sitting  upon  a  rock  with  a  dog  by  his  side :  Winckelmaim  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  dog  is  the  sj'mbol  of  Mercury  as  tlie  protector  of  shephenk** 
Nos.  SOU,  393,  396-403,  in  tho  same  collection,  represent  him  with  sheep,  and 
one  of  them  (399.)  exhibits  him  standing  erect  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  r«iiM. 
and  holding  the  bag  or  purse  in  liis  right  hand  and  tho  caduceus  in  his  left. 

Some  of  the  coins  of  Sicily  appear  to  refer  in  like  manner  to  the  character  of 
Mercur>'  as  the  promoter  of  the  trade  in  wool. 

The  Honorable  Keppel  Craven  (ExcurHions  in  the  Abruzzi,  I>ondon,  1839,  tdI. 
i.  ch.  4.  p.  109.)  mentions  a  temple  at  Arpinum,  a  city  of  Latium,  which  was 
dedicated,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  found  on  its  site,  toMERCURIUS  L.\- 
NARIUS.  This  title  evidently  represented  Mercury  as  presiding  orer  the 
growth  of  wool  and  the  trade  in  it. 

Perhaps  the  very  ancient  idea  of  Mercury  making  the  fleece  of  Phnnras 
golden  by  his  touch  may  have  originated  in  the  same  view.  Sec  Apollonios 
Rliodius,  Argonautica,  1.  11.  1144,  and  Scholion  ad  locum. 

t  II.  xiv.  490.     See  also  Hom.  H}'mn  to  Mercur>s  569.     Ilesiod,  Theog.  441. 
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sculptor  in  ^gina,  in  which  he  was  represented  carrying  a  ram 
under  his  arm,  and  which  they  placed  in  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia*.  At  Corinth  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of 
Mercury  in  a  sitting  posture  with  a  ram  standing  beside  him. 
According  to  P^usanias  (ii.  3,  4.)  the  reason  of  this  representa- 
tion was,  that  of  all  the  gods  Mercury  was  thought  most  to 
take  care  of  flocks  and  to  promote  their  increase.  But,  as  the 
Corinthians  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  tending  of 
sheep  and  were  devoted  to  commerce,  we  may  ask  what  inter- 
est had  they  in  this  attribute  of  Mercury?  It  is  very  evident 
that  it  could  only  be  an  interest  arising  from  the  part  which  Cor- 
inth took  in  the  wool-trade.  That  the  Arcadians  did  not 
themselves  consume  their  wool  is  manifest  How  could  they 
have  built  cities,  which  were  so  large,  numerous,  and  handsome 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  country,  and  have  lived 
even  in  that  degree  of  elegance  and  luxury,  to  which  they  at- 
tained, unless  they  had  been  Me  to  dispose  of  the  chief  prod- 
vce  of  their  soil  in  a  profitable  manner  ?  It  is  probable 
therefore,  that  the  representation  of  Mercury  or  of  his  emblems 
in  conjunction  with  the  figure  of  the  sheep  on  the  coins  of  Cor- 
inth and  PatrsB  may  be  regarded  as  an  intimation,  that  the 
Arcadians  disposed  of  their  wool  in  those  cities  for  exportation 
to  foreign  countries. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  important  share,  which  Mercury 
had  in  the  religious  sentiments  and  observances  of  the  Arca- 
dians, the  proper  god  of  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia  was  Pan,  and 
we  have  already  had  abundant  evidence  to  suggest  the  convic- 
tion, that  their  songs  and  dances  were  performed  principally  in 
honor  of  him,  and  were  supposed  to  be  taught,  guided,  and 
animated  by  him. 

Arcadia  ^las  for  many  centuries  exhibited  a  most  melancholy 
contrast  to  that  condition  of  hardy  and  yet  peaceful  independ- 
ence, of  rustic  simplicity  united  with  tasteful  elegance,  of  so- 
cial kindness  and  domestic  enjoyment  undisturbed  by  the  proj- 
ects of  ambition,  which  has  supplied  many  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  to  the  writers  of  poetry  and  romance.    The  great 


•  Paofl.  L  T.  27.  5.  and  I  viii.  14.  7. 
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natural  features  of  the  country  are  unalterable.  The  pine-fiv- 
ests  of  Lycffius,  its  deep  glens  continually  refreshed  with  qpaik- 
ling  streams  and  cataracts,  its  savage  precipices  where  scaioe 
even  a  goat  can  dimb,  remain  in  their  original  beauty  and 
grandeur.  This  region  also  affords  pasture  to  flocks  of  sheep 
more  numerous  than  those  which  feed  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece*.  But  whatever  depends  on  the  moral  nature  of  man 
is  changed.  The  valleys,  once  richly  cultivated  and  tenantfid 
by  an  overflowing  population,  are  scarcely  kept  in  tillage; 
The  noble  cities  are  traced  only  by  their  scattered  ruins.  Tlie 
few  descendants  of  the  ancient  Arcades  have  crouched  beneath 
a  degrading  tyranny.  The  thick  forests  and  awful  cavenM 
but  a  few  years  ago  served  to  shelter  fierce  banditti ;  and  the 
traveller  startled  at  the  sound  of  their  fire-arms  instead  of  bdng 
charmed  with  the  sweet  melody  of  the  syrinxt.  But  a  new 
dynasty  has  been  established  under  the  sanction  of  the  most 
powerfiil  and  enlightened  nations  of  Eurqie.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  or  any  other  part  of  Greece  will  again  be- 
come wise,  virtuous,  and  renowned.  The  philanthropjat,  who 
amidst  the  gloom  and  desolation  of  the  moral  world  dependi 
with  confidence  upon  an  all-wise  and  all-disposing  Providence^ 
may  console  himself  with  the  hope,  that  that  great  Being  who 
bestowed  such  inestimable  blessings  upon  Arcadian  shepherds  in 
their  ignorance,  will  not  abandon  tliose  of  their  descendants, 
who  with  superior  means  of  knowledge,  aim  at  corresponding 
attainments  in  the  excellencies  of  political,  social  and  private  life. 
According  to  the  representation  in  the  Odyssey  (xiv.  100.) 


*  Bartholdy,  Bnichstticke  zur  Konntniss  des  hcut.     Griechenlands,  p.  233. 

t  DodwelPs  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  388-393.  Leake's  Travels  in  tlie  Morra.  vol  L  pi 
48G-490.  The  latter  author  ^ives  the  following  account  of  a  visit  which  be  paid 
to  the  family  of  a  shepherd,  consisting  of  twelve  or  fifteen  individuals,  who  lived 
together  in  a  tent  on  Mount  Lycsus : — '*  Milk  and  misitlira  (a  preparation  ma<2a 
by  boiling  milk  and  whey  together)  is  tlieir  usual  food.  '  We  have  milk  in  plen« 
ty,'  they  tell  me, '  but  no  bread.'  Such  is  the  life  of  a  modem  Arcadian  shep- 
herd, who  has  almost  reverted  to  the  balanephagous  state  of  Iiis  primitive  ajMXS- 
tors  (Orac.  Pyth.  ap.  Pausan.  Arcad.  c.  42.).  The  children,  however,  all  look 
healtliy  and  are  handsome,  having  largo  black  eyes  and  regular  foaturea  with 
very  darii  complexion." 
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Ulysses  had  twelre  flocks  of  sheep,  and  as  many  of  goats  on  the 
continent  opposite  to  Ithaca.  At  a  much  later  period  Neoptol- 
emus,  a  king  of  Molossis,  in  possession  of  flocks  and  herds, 
which  were  superintended  by  a  distinct  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose*.  In  Macedonia  also  the  king,  though  living  in  a  state 
of  so  little  refinement  that  his  queen  baked  the  bread  for  the 
whole  household,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  of  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  together  with  horses  and  herds  of  oxen, 
which  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  separate  officers.  We  are 
informed  that  three  Argive  brothers,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
upper  part  of  Macedonia  bordering  upon  Illyria,  became  hired 
servants  to  the  king,  one  of  them  having  the  custody  of  the 
horses,  another  of  the  oxen,  and  a  third  of  the  sheep  and 
goatst.  Here  then  we  find  H  Europe  a  state  of  society  analo- 
gous to  thai  which,  as  we  have  seen,  existed  in  Palestine 
under  David.  Indeed  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  countries 
bordering  on  Macedonia  were  contrasted  with  Attica  and  Arca- 
dia in  this  respect,  that,  while  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians 
were  in  general  small  landed  proprietors,  each  shepherd  tending 
his  flock  upon  his  own  ground,  Phrygiat,  Thrace,  Macedonia, 
E|Hrus,  and  even  Boeotia  belonged  probably  to  an  aristocracy, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  individuals  of  which  became 
shepherd  kings,  their  landed  possessions  giving  them  a  superi- 
ority over  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  leading  to  the  em- 
ployment of  numerous  persons  as  their  servants  engaged  in 
tending  their  cattle  and  in  other  rural  occupations. 

Respecting  the  attention  paid  to  sheep-breeding  in  Epirus 
we  have  the  testimony  of  Yarro  in  his  treatise  De  Re  Rustica. 
He  informs  us  (ii.  2.)  that  it  was  usual  there  to  have  one  man 
to  take  care  of  100  coarse-wooled  sheep  {oves  hirtcB),  and  two 
men  for  the  same  number  of  "  oves  pellitoi,^^  or  sheep  which 
wore  skins.  The  attention  bestowed  upon  dogs  is  an  indirect 
evidence  of  the  care  which  was  devoted  to  flocks.    It  is  worthy 


*  FIntarchi  Pyrrhus,  p.  705.  ed.  St«ph. 
t  Herod.  tuL  137. 

X  Theopompui,  as  quoted  by  Servius  on  Virgil,  Buc.  vi.  13,  makes  mention  of 
the  diepherdi,  who  kept  the  flocki  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia. 
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of  remark,  that  the  dogs  used  to  guard  the  flocks  in  the  modem 
Albania,  appear  to  be  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient 
"  canes  Molossici,"  being  distinguished  by  their  size  as  well  as 
by  their  strength  and  ferocity*.  Further  notices  respecting 
them  may  be  found  in  Virgil's  Georgics,  L  iii.  404-413,  and  in 
the  Notes  of  his  editors  and  translators,  Heyne,  Martyn,  and 
J.  H.  Yoss.  See  also  JBlian  de  Nat.  An.  iii.  2.  and  Plautiu^ 
Capt.  1.  i.  18. 

There  is  another  important  circumstance,  in  which  probably 
the  habits  of  the  modem  shepherds  of  Albania  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  occupants  of  the  same  region,  viz.  the  an- 
nual practice  of  resorting  to  the  high  grounds  in  summer  and 
returning  to  the  plains  in  winter,  which  prevails  both  here  and 
in  most  mountainous  countries  di^oted  to  sheep-breeding.  The 
following  extract  from  Dr.  Holland's  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles, 
Albania,  &c.  {p.  91-93.),  gives  a  lively  representation  of  this 
proceeding : 

"  When  advanced  eight  or  nine  milee  on  our  joomey  (from  Cinqae  Poni  to 
Joannina ;  October  3l0t,  1813,)  and  crossing  another  ridge  of  high  and  brokca 
land,  we  were  highly  interested  in  a  spectacle,  which  by  a  fortunate  incident  oc- 
curred to  our  notice.  We  met  on  the  road  a  community  of  migrating  shepherdi, 
a  wandering  people  of  the  mountains  of  Albania,  who  in  the  summer  fe«d  their 
flocks  in  these  hilly  regions,  and  in  the  winter  spread  them  over  the  plains  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  Gulph  of  Arta  and  along  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Tbe  romny 
large  flocks  of  sheep  we  had  met  the  day  before  belonged  to  these  people,  and 
were  preceding  them  to  the  plains.  The  cavalcade  wo  now  passed  through  waf 
nearly  two  miles  in  length  with  few  interruptions.  The  number  of  horses  with 
tlie  emigrants  might  exceed  a  thousand ;  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  carn'isf 
the  moveable  habitations  and  the  various  goods  of  the  community,  which  wers 
packed  with  remarkable  neatness  and  uniformityt.  The  infants  and  smaller  chtl* 
dren  were  variously  attached  to  the  luggage,  while  the  men,  women,  and  elder 
children  travelled  for  the  most  part  on  foot ;  a  healthy  and  masculine  race  of  peo- 
ple, but  strongly  marked  by  the  wild  and  uncouth  exterior  connected  with  their 
manner  of  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  men  were  clad  in  coarse  white  T^-oollrn 
garments ;  the  females  in  the  same  material,  but  more  curiously  colored,  sod 
generally  with  some  ornamented  lacing  about  tlie  breast.*'  He  then  add*, 
**  These  migratory  tribes  of  shepherds  generally  come  down  from  tlie  moun- 
tains about  tlio  latter  end  of  October,  and  return  tliitber  from  tlie  plains  in  .\phl, 

•  Holland's  Traveb,  p.  443.     Hughes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  483,  484.  496. 
t  No  one  has  described  this  pastoral  migration  more  minutely  or  more  beanti- 
fiillyi  than  Mr.  Cbaries  Fellows,  in  his  Di9coverie§  in  Lyeia, 
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after  dispoaiig  of  a  certain  propcstion  of  their  aheep  and  hones.  In  travellingy 
they  paa  the  night  on  the  plains  or  open  lands.  Arriyed  at  the  place  of  their 
destination,  they  construct  their  little  huts  or  tents  of  the  materials  they  carry 
with  them,  asnsted  by  the  stones,  straw,  or  earth,  which  they  find  on  the  spot." 

According  to  Dr.  Sibthorp  {in  WalpMs  Memoirs,  p.  141.), 
"  a  wandering  tribe  of  Nomads"  on  the  other  side  of  Greece 
drive  their  flocks  from  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  into  the 
plains  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  to  pass  the  winter.  "  They  give 
some  pecuniary  consideration  to  the  Pasha  of  Negropont  and 
Yaivode  of  Athens.  These  people  are  much  famed  for  their 
wodlen  manufactures,  particularly  the  coats  or  cloaks  worn  by 
the  Greek  sailors." 


CHAPTER   II. 

SHEEP.BREEDING  AND  PASTORAL  UFE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS 
—ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES,  Ac 

Sheep-breeding  in  Sicily — Bucolic  poetry — Sheep-breeding  in  SoaUi  Italy-*An- 
nual  migration  of  the  floclu — The  ram  employed  to  aid  the  ihepherd  io 
ducting  hie  flock — The  ram  an  emblem  of  authority — Belb— Ancitnit  fa 
at  Sepino— Use  of  music  by  ancient  shepherds — Superior  quality  of  Ti 
sheep— Testimony  of  Columella — Distinction  of  the  coarse  and  nil 
Names  given  to  sheep — Supposed  effect  of  the  water  of  riyers  on 
breeding  in  South  Italy,  Tarentum,  and  Apulia — ^Brown  and  red  wool— Sheep- 
breeding  in  North  Italy — ^Wool  of  Parma,  Modena,  Mantua,  and  PAdoa — Ori- 
gm  of  sheep-breeding  in  Italy — Faunus  the  same  with  Pan — Ancient  scnlptiiiM 
exhibiting  Faunus — Bales  of  wool  and  the  shepherd's  dress  Costmne,  appstf- 
ance,  and  manner  of  life  of  the  ancient  Italian  shepherds. 

Still  shall  o'er  all  prevail  the  shepherd's  stores. 
For  numerous  uses  known ;  none  yield  such  warmth, 
Such  beauteous  hues  receive,  so  long  endure ; 
So  pliant  to  the  loom,  so  various,  none. — Dyer. 

TVe  now  pass  over  to  Sicily,  The  pastoral  life  of  the  Sicil- 
ians was  marked  by  peculiar  characters  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Arcadians.  The  bucolic  poems  of  Theocritus  represent  many 
of  its  circumstances  in  the  most  lively  colors  ;  and,  while  their 
dramatic  spirit  and  vivacity  are  unrivalled,  they  seem  to  be 
most  exact  copies  of  nature,  the  dialogues  which  tliey  contain 
being  in  the  style,  the  language,  and  tlie  precise  dialect  of  the 
Sicilian  shepherds,  and  indeed  only  differing  from  their  real 
conversation  by  being  composed  in  hexameters.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  mountains  and  pastures  of  Sicily  were 
browsed  by  goats  and  oxen  as  well  as  by  sheep.  These  ani- 
mals were,  however,  under  distinct  keepers,  called  respectively 
Shepherds,  Goatherds,  and  Herdsmen.  But  the  tastes,  manner 
of  life,  and  the  superstitions  of  these  three  classes  of  rustics  ap- 
pear to  have  been  undistingiiishable.  They  were  probably  not 
always  independent  proprietors  of  the  soil,  but  in  many  cases 
the  servants  of  a  landed  aristocracy  who  lived  in  Syracuse  and 
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Other  splendid  cities.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  enjoyed 
£Eur  greater  comforts  and  advantages  than  the  corresponding 
class  of  hired  laborers  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  of  Attica.  In  composing  pastoral  verses  and  in 
playing  cm  the  pipe  and  the  s}ninx  they  probably  equalled  the 
Arcadians.  Whilst  they  were  watching  their  flocks  and  herds, 
it  was  a  frequent  amusement  with  them  for  two  persons  to  caa- 
tend  for  a  stipulated  prize,  such  as  a  goat,  a  carved  wooden 
bowl,  or  a  syrinx,  which  was  to  be  awarded  by  an  appointed 
judge  to  him  who  most  excelled  either  in  instrumental  music, 
or  in  singing  alternate  and  extemporaneous  verses*. 

That  this  elegant  recreation  was  of  Sicilian  origin  we  have 
clear  and  abundant  evidence.  Bion  {Tdt/ll  vii.  1.)  caUs  pasto- 
ral poetry  "  a  Sicilian  strain ;"  which  certainly  implies,  that  of 
an  places  where  the  Greek  language  was  used  Sicily  was  the 
most  noted  for  it,  and  that  in  fact  it  properly  belonged  to  Sicily. 
So  Moschus  {IdyU  iii.)  speaks  of  "  the  Sicilian  muses ;"  and 
throughout  this  Idyll,  which  is  the  lament  of  Moschus  on  the 
death  of  Bion,  he  repeated^  speaks  of  the  pastoral  poetry,  such 
as  Bion  cultivated,  as  proper  to  Sicily.  In  Virgil's  Bucolics  we 
find  frequent  allusions  to  the  same  acknowledged  fact  Thus 
he  says. 


*  According^  to  the  learned  German  traveller,  Baron  Riedesel,  the  custom  was 
not  extinct  in  his  time  ;  for  in  his  Travels  through  Sicily,  page  148  of  Forstei^s 
Bngliah  translation,  he  says,  **  The  shepherds  still  sing  with  emulation  to  gain  the 
crook  or  the  purse,  which  is  the  prize  of  the  best  performer."  Nevertheless,  the 
can  be  only  a  very  faint  imitation  of  the  ancient  practice  ;  for  thus  the 
author  speaks  in  other  passages. 

**  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  pitying  the  wretched  situation  of  modem  Sicily 
in  comparison  with  what  it  was  in  former  ages.  Many  towns  and  differ^t  na- 
tiens  are  destroyed ;  immense  riches  are  dissipated ;  the  whole  island  can  at  prev- 
ent scarce  show  1^^)0,000  inhabitants,  the  number  which  Syraeuae  alone  for' 
wurly  hnd.  Many  beautiful  spots,  which  used  to  produce  com  and  fruits,  are  now 
deserted  for  want  of  laboren ;  many  spacious  ports  are  without  any  ships  for  want 
ci  trade ;  and  many  people  want  bread,  whUet  the  nobility  and  the  monke  are  in 
positissinn  of  all  the  lands."    p.  119,  1 13. 

**  To  conclude,  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  fruits  of  the  country  are  as  perfect 
M  ever.  But  the  precious  Greek  liberty,  population,  power,  magnificence,  and 
good  taste,  are  now  not  to  be  met  with  as  in  former  times,  and  the  present  inhab- 
itaati  can  only  say,  Fuimus  Troes."    p.  151 

33 
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**  I  win  set  my  Yexaea  to  the  tune  of  a  Sicilian  ■iiepherd.'' 

Bue.  X.  5L 

The  historian  Diodorus,  himself  a  Sicilian,  who  lived  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  asra,  supposes  bucolic  poet- 
ry and  music  to  be  the  peculiar  invention  and  exercise  erf  Im 
own  country,  and  says,  that  it  continued  in  use  at  his  time  and 
was  held  in  the  same  estimation  as  formerly*.  In  less  than 
200  years  fiom  this  period  the  art  lost  much  of  its  origiDal  sim- 
plicity. Maximus  Tyrius  (Diss,  xxi.)  says,  that  ^the  Dori- 
ans of  Sicily  became,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  mare  weak  in 
understanding"  {more  dissoliUe)  "  when  instead  of  the  sinqiie 
Alpine  music,  which  they  used  to  employ  in  the  presence  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  they  began  to  love  the  tunes  of  the  Syb- 
arites, and  a  style  of  dancing  adapted  to  them,  such  as  was  re- 
quired by  the  Ionic  pipe." 

But,  although  the  rustic  Dorians  of  Sicily  had  the  full  ondit 
of  this  inventicm  and  were  never  surpassed  in  the  practice  of  it 
by  any  other  people,  yet  the  imitation  of  it  was  attempted  in 
various  instances  by  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  other  countries. 
More  especially,  it  appears  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
boring  district  of  Magna  Grsscia ;  for  it  is  near  Sybaris  that 
Theocritus  has  placed  the  scene  of  his  Fifth  Idyll,  in  which,  a 
shepherd  having  staked  a  lamb  and  a  goatherd  a  kid,  they 
contend  in  alternate  verses,  whilst  a  wood-cutter,  whom  they 
have  called  from  his  labor,  listens  as  judge,  and  awards  the 
prize  to  the  goatherd,  who  hereupon  joyfully  sacrifices  his  new- 
ly acquired  lamb  to  the  Nymphs. 

In  the  Seventh  Idyll  (r.  12,  27,  40.)  Theocritus  mentions 
the  goatherd,  Lycidas  of  Crete,  who  was  his  contemporary, 
and  also  his  predecessors  and  supposed  instructors,  Asdepiades 
of  Samos,  and  Philetas  of  Cos,  as  distinguished  for  skill  in 
pastoral  music. 

The  bucolic  poems  of  Theocritus  prove,  that  the  Arcadian 
belief  in  the  attributes  of  Pan  had  extended  itself  into  Sicily 
and  the  South  of  Italy,  so  that  the  rustics  of  those  countries 
not  only  invoked  him  by  name,  but  even  sometimes  offered 

•  L.  iv.  c.  84,  p.  283. 
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sacrifices  to  hinL  Thus,  ia  Idyll  v.  58,  the  Lucanian  goatherd 
already  referred  to  says,  that  he  will  set  aside  for  Pan  eight 
dishes  of  milk  and  six  of  honey. 

But  besides  importing  the  belief  in  Pan  from  Arcadia  the 
Sidlians  recognized  two  demigods  of  native  origin,  who  con- 
tributed, if  not  to  excite  feelings  allied  to  religion,  at  least  to 
amuse  their  imagination  and  to  contribute  greatly  to  the  va- 
riety and  liveliness  of  their  poetry.  These  were  the  shepherd 
Polyphemus,  who  was  horridly  deformed,  and  the  herdsman 
Daphnis,  who  was  endowed  with  the  most  surpassing  beauty. 

Pcdyphemus  was  the  son  of  Neptune.  Notwithstanding  his 
forbidden  aq)ect  he  is  represented  as  susceptible  of  some  tender 
emotions,  and  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  deeply  enamored  of  the 
beautiful  Nereid  or  Mermaid  Galatea,  whom  he  sees  sporting 
in  the  green  waves,  while  he  survejrs  the  coast  from  the  sum- 
mil  €i  a  mountain  and  plays  upon  the  syrinx  for  the  amuses 
ment  of  himself  and  his  fiock*. 

The  Sicilian  Daphnis,  like  the  Arcadian  Pan,  was  the  son 
of  Mercury  and  of  a  mountain  nymph,  and  excelled  in  playing 
on  the  syrinx ;  but  his  form  was  entirely  human  and  the  most 
beautiful  that  could  be  imagined. 

The  gaardian  of  fair  kine,  himself  more  fair. 

Virg,  Bue.  ▼.  44. 

He  tended  his  cattle  upon  the  picturesque  Hersean  mountains 
to  the  north  of  ^tna,  and  did  not  mix  in  the  society  of  men. 
At  the  time  when  the  beard  was  beginning  to  grow  on  his  up- 
per lip,  the  nymph  Echenais  became  enamored  of  him,  and 
enjoined  him  upon  pain  of  losing  his  eye-sight  not  to  a{^roach 
any  other  female.  He  consented,  and  for  some  time  pendsted 
in  obeying  her ;  but  at  length  a  Sicilian  princess,  having  in- 
toxicated him  with  wine,  accomplished  her  purpose.  He  shared 
the  &te  of  Thamyras,  the  Thracian,  and  was  thus  punished 
for  his  fo]lyt.    He  then  pined  away,  and  died  of  hopeless  love 

*  TheoeritDB,  Idyll  yl  and  xL  Lucian,  Dial  Doridii  et  Galatee.  Oyid,  Met 
L.  sa.  739-870. 

t  TinuBOs,  anthor  of  the  Hist  of  Sicily,  aa  qaoted  by  Partheniui,  e.  39.  JEIitBt 
Var.  Hbt  L.  z.  c  18.    Diod.  Sic.  L.  iv.  c  84.  p.  383. 
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fcHT  the  nymph,  whom  he  had  oflended*.  According  to  Yirgfl 
{Buc.  V.  56^71.)  he  was  raised  to  the  stars^  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  by  the  shepherds. 

Daphnis  was  the  frequent  subject  of  pastoral  poetry,  being 
regarded  as  an  ideal  representation  of  the  perfectioQ  of  the 
shepherd's  culture  and  manner  of  life.  Of  this  we  have  a 
proof  in  the  epigram  of  Callimachus  on  the  death  of  Astaddea^ 
and  which  concludes  thus :  "  We  (shepherds)  will  no  longer 
sing  of  Daphnis,  but  of  Astacides."  The  poet's  design  was  to 
extol  Astacides,  by  comparing  him  with  Daphnis.  According 
to  iBlian  {L  c.)  the  first  bucolic  poems  related  to  the  Uindness 
of  Daphnis  and  its  cause ;  and  the  first  poet,  who  composed 
verses  upon  this  subject,  was  Stesichcnrus  of  Himera  in  Sicily. 
In  Theocritus  the  allusions  to  the  beautiful  story  of  Daphnii 
are  very  firequentt,  and  his  sad  fiatte  is  described  at  length  by 
.contending  shepherds  or  goatherds  in  the  Vml  and  Seventh 
Idylls.  We  shall  quote  only  his  dying  words,  where  be  calk 
on  Pan  to  leave  the  great  Maenalus  and  the  long  ridges  of 
Lycseus,  and  to  come  to  Sicily  in  order  to  receive  fipom  his  own 
hand  the  syrinx,  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  play. 

*Eir9'  uva^,  rat  Ta¥6€  ^ip*  tir&Kroio  ittXlrvotv 
'EU  mpcu  avpiYY^  Ka\Wf  xtpl  x!^iXos  IXitritf 
'H  y^  ^yu)y  vir'  ipurot  If  i6aw  tXKOftat  tifti. 

Come,  mighty  king,  como,  Pan,  and  take  my  pipe, 
Well  join'd  with  wax  and  fitted  to  my  lip ; 
For  now  'tis  useless  grown,  Love  stops  my  breath, 
I  cannot  pipe,  but  must  be  mute  in  death. 

Creech't  Translation. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  the  wool  of  Apulia  was 
in  the  highest  repute ;  that  throughout  the  South  of  Italy  the 
best  sheep  were  bred  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarentuni  and  Canu- 
sium ;  and  that  the  wool  of  Tarentum  was  admired  for  it:? 
tinge  of  black,  and  that  of  Canusium  for  its  fine  brown  or  yel- 
low colort. 


•  ISieocritas,  IdyU  i.  66-141.  and  vii.  72-77. 

t  Idyll  V.  20.    See  also  v.  80.     In  IdyU  vi.  Daphnis  is  one  oT  the  pezfonDeo, 
and  gives  a  description  of  Galatea, 
t  See  Appendix  A. 
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The  directions  for  the  management  of  sheep,  given  by  Yar^ 
ro,  Columdia,  Virgil,  and  other  writers  on  rural  affairs,  all  tend 
to  show  the  pains  taken  by  the  Romans  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep,  and  especially  to  produce  wool  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  first  of  these  authors  {De  Re  RusHca,  L.  ii.  Prof,) 
mentions  his  own  flocks  of  sheep  in  Apulia.  It  af^pears  firom 
his  account  that  every  man  was  obliged  to  report  the  number 
of  his  sheep  to  the  publican  and  to  have  them  inscribed  in  a 
register,  the  earliest  allusion,  to  a  code  of  laws,  which  may 
probably  have  been  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  now  called 
''  La  Mesta"  in  Spain.  Yarro  further  qpeaks  expressly  of  the 
summer  and  winter  migrations  of  the  flocks ;  and  to  show  the 
great  distances  to  which  they  were  conducted  on  these  occa- 
sions, he  states  that  the  sheep  of  Apulia  were  taken  every 
year  to  pass  the  summer  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  and 
sometimes  even  in  those  of  Reate*.  *, 

Of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  these  annual  migrations 
we  are  enabled  to  form  some  judgment,  not  only  from  the  ani- 
mated description  already  quoted  from  Dr.  Holland  in  relation 
to  Albania,  but  still  more  distinctly  firom  the  following  accounts 
by  the  Honorable  Keppel  Craven,  one  of  which  relates  to  the 
first  group  of  mountains  mentioned  by  Yarro,  the  other  to  the 
second. 

In  the  year  1818  Mr.  Craven  visited  a  large  farm  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Foggia,  and  consequently  not  &r  firom  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Arpi  in  Apulia.  He  mentions  the  follow- 
ing particulars. 

*<  AbaiTe  300  penons  were  employed,  and  leaded  on  the  ipot  The  itock  of 
dieep  coiMMted  of  8000,  divided  into  eeverel  flocks ;  to  which  thoee  of  cowi,  goati, 
and  hofiloes,  together  with  a  set  of  hrood  marea  and  a  soiUhle  quantity  of  pool- 
try,  bora  an  eqairalent  proportion.  AH  the  cattle  are  gnarded  by  large  milk-whitd 
doga  of  the  Abnuxo  breed.  Theoe  animals  are  very  handsome  and  resemble  tha 
Newibondland  species,  bat  have  sharper  noses ;  they  are  very  intelligent  and 
equally  fierce.  The  flocks  are  tended  by  natives  of  Abnuxo,  who  also  undertake 
the  care  of  milking  them,  as  well  as  making  the  cheese,  &c. ;  they  are  assirted 
by  their  wives  and  children,  who  accompany  them  m  their  yearly  migrations  to 
and  from  the  mountains.    These  shepherds  are  clothed  in  the  skms  of  the  anunals 


•  De  Re  Rivtica,  L.  iL  cl.  p.  161.  ed.  Bip.    See  also,  c  3.  p.  167. 
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wfaidi  they  watch,  and  are  reckoned  a  quiet,  attentive,  frugal,  and  tmit-waftfaj 
laee."  Towr  through  the  wuthem  Provineet  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nmfio§,  kj  iko 
Honorable  Keppel  Craven,  p.  80. 

The  scene  of  the  following  extract  is  the  valley  of  the 
Atemus,  descending  from  the  regicm  of  the  highest  ApenniDes, 
the  "  montes  Reatini"  of  Varro^  not  very  remote  from  the  niins 
of  his  fiurm  and  villa,  (These  ruins  are  described  at  page  45  of 
the  volume  from  which  this  passage  is  extracted.),  and  proceed- 
ing towards  the  sites  of  the  modem  Aquila  and  of  the  ancient 
Amitemum. 

*'  One  of  the  faroad  trattnfOB,  or  cattle-paths,  rone  in  the  aame  fine  with  the 
high-road  to  Aqoila ;  and  I  waa  ao  fortnnate  aa  to  aee  it  oceopied  by  •  wy  ok* 
tended  line  of  flocks,  which  slowly  pasMd  by  the  caniage  for  the  opooo  of  n 
or  more.  The  word  *  fortunate '  adapted  to  such  a  spectacle,  may  excite  n 
in  my  readers ;  bat  I  own  that  I  never  beheld  one  of  these  namerons  animal 
gregations  plodding  acrosi  the  flats  of  Capitanata,  or  the  valleys  of  Abnia 
frr  as  the  eye  -conld  reach,  without  experiencing  a  sensatioB  of  a  norel  and 
ting  kind,  nearly  allied  to  that  of  enjoyment,  but  which  I  shall  net  ■***"«r*  la 
account  for. 

**  One  shepherd  heads  each  division  of  cattle,  of  which  be  has  the  pti^li^  eaia 
and  direction.  Armed  with  his  crook,  he  walks  some  pacee  in  advance  of  hb 
flock,  followed  by  an  old  ram  termed  il  ntanoo ;  which  word,  meaning  tame  or 
instructed,  has  undoubtedly  a  more  apposite  signifieation  than  that  of  onr  bell- 
wether, though  he  is,  as  well  as  ouib,  furnished  with  a  large  deep-toned  bell. 

"  The  eheep  march  in  files  of  about  twelve  in  each  ;  and  every  battalion,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  is  attended  by  six  or  eight  dogs,  according  to  its  number ;  these 
accompanying  the  herd,  walking  at  the  head,  middle,  and  rear  of  each  flank. 
Tlie  beauty  and  docility  of  these  animals,  which  are  usually  white,  has  often  been 
described,  and  their  demeanor  is  gentle  as  long  as  the  objects  of  their  r><iritwii> 
are  unmolested,  but  at  night  they  are  so  savage,  that  it  would  be  dangeroos  to 
approach  the  fold  they  guard. 

"  The  goats,  which  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  ^eep,  and  are  in  gen- 
eral black,  wind  up  the  array,  and  evince  their  superior  intelligence  by  lying  down 
whenever  a  temporary  halt  takes  place.  The  cows  and  mares  travel  in  separate 
bodies.  A  certain  number  of  theee  flocks,  conmionly  those  belonging  to  the 
proprietor,  are  under  the  immediate  managemeut  and  inspection  of  an  agent, 
titled  faitorty  who  accompanies  them  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  mosket,  and 
better  clad  than  the  shepherds,  who,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  wear  I  be  laige 
eheep-ekin  jacket^  and  are  in  other  respects  provided  with  substantial  though 
homely  attire,  including  good  strong  shoes. 

**  These  Fattores  are  all  natives  of  Abruzzo,  an  Apulian  never  having  been 
known  to  undertake  the  profession  :  the  former,  through  particular  habits  and  the 
repeated  experience  of  years,  are  looked  upon  as  so  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  care 
required  by  cattle,  and  indeed  animals  of  all  kinds,  that  all  the  helpers  in  the  sta- 
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blet  of  the  capital  are  natives  of  thoae  prorinces,  or  of  the  adjoining  eoonty  of 
Moliee.  In  addition  to  theae  qualifications,  they  are  esteemed  an  abstemioiis  and 
honest  race. 

**  When  following  the  calling  of  shepherds,  and  occupied,  as  I  saw  them,  in  the 
duties  of  their  chai*|[e  in  trayellmg,  their  countenances  are  almost  inyariahly 
marked  by  the  same  expiession,  which  combines  mildnesB  and  sagacity  with  im* 
jDorable  gravity,  and,  it  is  painful'  to  add,  a  look  of  deep-seated  sadness ;  the 
whole  caravan,  anima]  as  well  as  human,  exhibiting,  at  least  while  engaged  in 
one  of  those  tedious  peregrinations,  a  general  appearance  of  sufiering  and  de- 
piesrion,  distinguishable  m  every  individual  that  composes  it  The  shepherd  that 
opens  the  march,  the  independent  manso  jingling  his  braxen  bell,  the  flocks  that 
fiiilow,  the  dogi  that  watch  over  their  security,  and  even  the  Fattore  who  directs 
the  proceasion,  all  appear  to  be  plodding  through  a  wearisome  existence  of  monot- 
ony and  toil  The  extreme  slowness  of  their  progrress,  the  downcast  expression  of 
every  head  and  eye,  and,  above  ail,  the  indications  of  exhaustion  and  fatigue 
which  are  but  too  perceptible  after  a  journey  of  more  than  a  month's  dnratkm, 
may  well  account  for  this  impression. 

**  The  animals  sufier  greatly  from  heat  until  they  reach  their  summer  dwelling, 
•Dd  full  as  much  from  lameness,  which,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  pitch,  be* 
comes  the  agnal  for  destruction.  I  saw  a  mule  bearing  no  other  load  than  the 
of  those  that  had  peridied  in  this  manner. 

'*  Several  other  beasts  of  burden  follow  the  rear  of  the  herds,  laden  with  the  vm* 
articles  necessary  for  them  and  their  guardians  during  their  protracted 
march :  these  consist  in  the  nets  and  poles  requisite  to  pen  the  folds  at  night,  the 
coarse  cloth  tents  for  the  use  of  the  shepherds,  and  a  limited  stock  of  utensib  for 
milking,  and  boiling  the  produce  of  the  flock.  Among  these  are  to  be  noticed 
some  portable  jointed  seats  of  very  ingenious  though  ample  construction,  com- 
posed of  the  stems  of  the  giant  fennel,  a  substance  remarkable  for  its  light  and 
compact  texture. 

"  The  cattle  which  I  thus  met  near  Aquila  were  within  two  days'  journey  of 
their  resting-place,  which  is  generally  in  some  of  the  valleys  placed  on  the  lower 
flanks  of  the  mountain  ridges,  but  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  larger  plains  to 
afibrd  fresh  and  abundant  herimge  and  a  cooler  temperature. 

**  The  duration  of  their  abode  in  these  regions  is  regulated  by  the  rapid  or  slow 
progression  of  the  summer  season ;  m  the  course  of  which  they  shift  their  quar- 
ters, as  the  heat  increases,  till  they  reach  the  highest  spots,  which  are  the  last  di- 
vested of  the  deep  snows,  in  which  they  have  been  buried  during  three  quarters 
of  the  year.  Here  large  tracts  of  the  finest  pasture,  rills  of  the  eoldeot  and  purest 
water,  and  shady  woods  of  considerable  extension,  are  occupied  by  them  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fine  weather,  and  affi>rd  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  eigoyment  al- 
lotted to  an  existence  of  such  restricted  variety."  Exettrsiotu  in  the  Abruzzi  by 
ike  Honorable  Keppel  Craven.    London^  1838,  voll  p,  259-364 


The  account,  given  in  the  second  paragraph  of  thk  0* 
of  the  shepherd  marching  at  the  head  of  his  battattoa  *  '^ 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  remark  utf 
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the  comparison  of  kings  to  shepherds,  and  to  thdr  leading  rams 
in  Homer  and  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  Greek  word  Kwxoc,  originally  an  adjective,  conesponds 
exactly  to  the  Italian  manso.  It  appears  to  have  been  appli- 
cable to  all  trained  tame  animals.  Hence  it  vras  used  spedaXty 
to  denote  the  large  and  powerful  ram,  which  was  insUruded  lo 
assist  the  shepherd  in  disposing  the  sheep  in  proper  order  and 
in  leading  them  to  and  from  their  daily  pasture  as  welt  as  du- 
ring their  long  migrations.  In  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad  (/. 
196-198),  where  Priam  is  described  surveying  the  Greek  troops 
from  the  Scaean  gate,  after  the  account  of  Agamemnon,  who 
was  considered  as  their  shepherd,  we  find  Ulysses,  who  was 
inferior  to  him  both  in  rank  and  in  stature,  represented  as  his 
manso,  that  is,  as  the  ram,  which  immediately  follows  the  shep- 
herd and  aids  him  in  conducting  the  flock.  The  same  image 
is  repeated  in  the  thirteenth  book  {l.  492,  493),  where  Pope's 
translation,  though  very  paraphrastic,  is  an  admirable  rqve- 
sentation  of  the  real  circumstances. 

lu  order  follow  all  th'  embodied  train, 

Like  Ida's  flocks  proceeding  o*er  the  plain : 

Before  his  fleecy  care,  erect  and  bold, 

Stalks  the  proud  ram,  the  father  of  the  fold ; 

With  joy  the  swain  surveys  them,  as  he  leads 

To  the  cool  fountains,  through  the  well-known  meads. 

Propertius  presents  us  with  a  similar  picture  in  the  following 
lines ; 

Comiger  Idsi  vacuam  pastoris  in  aulam 

Ihix  aries  saturas  ipse  reduxit  oves.     Lib.  iil  EL  13. 

The  fold  receives  the  sheep  on  Ida  fed, 

By  the  great  ram,  their  homed  chieftain,  led. 

Aristotle  calls  these  rams  "  the  leaders  of  the  sheep,"  and  he 
states,  that  the  shepherds  provided  for  each  flock  such  a  leader 
which,  when  called  by  name  by  the  shepherd,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  flock,  and  was  trained  to  execute  this  office 
from  an  early  age*.  The  employment  of  the  manso  was  prob- 
ably the  ground,  on  which  many  of  the  Orientals  adopted  the 

*  Hist  Animal,  viii.  19. 
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ram  as  the  emblem  of  military  authority*.  According  to  this 
supposition  it  would  rather  denote  secondary  than  supreme 
command ;  and  if  so,  the  representatum  of  the  king  of  Persia 
by  the  sffmbd  of  a  ram  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Daniel  is  the 
mare  expressive,  because  it  indicated  that  he  was  the  agent 
of  the  supreme  Deity.  Probably  also  the  same  sentiment  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  enthusiastic  Sapor,  or  Shah- 
poor  II.,  King  of  Persia  in  the  fourth  century,  when  he  rode 
to  battle  in  front  of  his  army  wearing  instead  of  a  diadem  a 
ram's  head  wrought  in  gold  and  studded  with  precious  stonest. 

Any  one,  who  has  seen  the  collection  of  ancient  bronze  bells 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  compared  them  with  those  now 
worn  in  Italy  about  the  necks  of  sheep  and  other  cattle,  will  be 
struck  with  their  similarity.  We  know  also  from  yarious  an- 
cient laws  and  other  evidence^  that  the  shepherds  fastened  belb 
upcm  their  sheep  as  they  do  at  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  the  words  of 
Yarro,  ^^  crates,  retia,  cseteraque  utensilia,"  and  Craven's  ac* 
count  of  the  provision  of  nets,  &c,  for  making  folds,  and  of  the 
other  necessary  utensils. 

At  Sepino,  the  ancient  Saepinum,  situated  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Samnium  near  the  source  of  the  Tamarus, 
Mr.  Craven  saw  over  the  Eastern  gate  the  remains  of  a  very 
remarkable  inscription  referring  to  the  same  practice}.  This 
inscription  has  been  accurately  published  by  MuratoriD.  It 
clearly  distinguishes  between  the  "  fattores"  {conductores  gre- 
gum  oviaricorum)  and  the  shepherds  who  were  under  them 
{pastores  quos  conductores  habent).  These  were  molested 
by  the  magistrates  of  Saepinum  and  the  neighboring  town  of 
Bovianum,  and  by  the  "  stationarii"  or  soldiers,  who,  instead 
of  being  ready  to  protect  them  in  case  of  need,  charged  them 
with  being  fugitives  and  with  cattle-stealing,  and  imder  this 

•  E.  F.  K.  RoMnmuUer,  Bibl  AlteithmDBknnde,  it.  2.  p.  83. 
t  AmmianiH  Marcell.  zix.  1. 

I  Se«  note  of  Sweertius  on  the  treatise  of  Hieron.    Magiiu  de  Tintiimabciliiy 
emp,  Tiii. 
§  See  Exconioiifl  in  the  Abmzzii  vol.  il  p.  135, 136. 
y  NoTue  Thesanros  Vet  InBcriptionum,  p.  dcvi. 

34 
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pretence  drove  back  even  those  sheep  which  bdimged  to  the 
emperor  {oves  quoqiie  dominicas)  and  thus  greatly  injured  hk 
revenue.  These  grievances  were  consequently  represented  to 
an  officer  at  Rome  who  kept  the  emperor's  accounts  {Cosmus, 
Augusti  Libertus  a  RatUmifms) ;  and  he  writes  in  the  termB 
of  the  inscription  to  Basseus  Rufus  and  Macrinus  Yindex,  offi- 
cers of  rank  in  the  army,  in  order  that  the  evil  might  be  reme- 
died. This  inscription  must  have  been  erected  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  sera.  As  Mr.  Craven  remarks^ 
'^  It  not  only  corroborates  what  was  already  known,  that  the 
periodical  migration  of  the  herds  from  Apulia  is  of  most  andoit 
origin,  but  it  proves,  that  they  observed  the  same  line  of  route 
which,  they  follow  to,  the  present  day ;  the  road,  that  runs  from 
the  east  to  the  western  gate  of  this  inclosure,  frdling'  into  the 
line  of  the  tratturos,  or  sheep-paths,  exclusively  aUotted  to  the 
use  of  the  flocks  in  their  annual  journeys." 

Whilst  we  discover  these  numerous  pdnts  of  resemblaiioe 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  practice,  it  is  probable  that 
in  other  respects  there  was  a  greater  diversity.  If  the  author 
whose  observations  have  been  cited  had  witnessed  a  similar  pro- 
cession in  very  ancient  times,  he- would  have  seen  less  reason  to 
deplore  its  toilsome  and  melancholy  aspect.  Music  was  then 
probably  of  no  little  service  in  animating  both  the  shepherds 
and  their  flocks.  The  sonorous  bagpipe  may  have  contiibu- 
ted  to  this  effect*.  At  least  Mr.  Craven's  account  of  a  modem 
pastoral  march  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  flawing  de- 
scription by  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  in  which  he  compares  the 
ship  Argo  and  the  music  of  Orpheus,  followed  by  multitudes  of 
fishes,  to  a  shepherd  playing  on  the  S3rrinx  and  followed  by  his 
sheep. 

*Qi  d*  bir6r*  dyptvSXoto  xar*  f^via  9n^ajnHp9^ 
ftvpia  fiHX'  i<piirwTai  &Sriv  KtKttpriftiva  xotiif 
iif  avXiv,  &  Si  r'  tiai  wapof  ovpiyyi  Xtyctp 
KoXi.  itt\i^6fievoi  vdjiiov  ftlXof  b>(  ipa  rot  yc 
vjftdprtvw'  irijv  6*  allv  Iwava^repoi  fiptv  oif>9i. 

Argon,  L.  I  575-579. 

*  According  to  Montfaucon  (Ant  Expliqude,  Suppl  Tom.  m.  p.  188.)  the  btf- 
pipe  was  seen  under  the  arm  of  a  shepherd  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
at  Rome. 
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Am  iheep  in  flocks  thick-pastnrixig  on  the  plain 
Attend  the  footitepi  of  the  ihepherd-flwaini 
His  well-known  call  they  hear,  and  folly  fed, 
Ptice  dowly  on,  their  leader  at  their  head ; 
Who  pipee  melodioaB,  as  he  mores  along. 
On  sprightly  reeds  hki  modnlated  song : 
Thns  chaim'd  with  toneful  soonds  the  scaly  train 
Panned  the  flying  vessel  o'er  the  main. 

Fawkei^t  Trafulation. 

The  testimony  afforded  by  Yarro  relative  to  the  management 
of  the  South- Italian  sheep,  haying  been  given  and  illustrated, 
it  is  to  be  deplored  that  Italy,  once  so  renowned  for  its  sheep, 
can  now  boast  little  of  this  product]<Hi  of  her  bounteous  clime. 
The  Romans,  whose  dress  was  woollen,  cultivated  in  an  espe- 
cial degree  the  fineness  of  the  fleece ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
days  of  the  Empire  that  the  silk  and  cotton  of  the  East  began 
to  supersede  the  ancient  raiment  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
finest  wools  of  ancient  Italy  were  produced  in  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria, being  the  eastern  parts  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples*. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  other  writers  on  Rural  AfifairB,  viz., 
Columella  and  Palladius. 

The  first  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  sheep  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia  were  held  by  the  Romans,  especially  be- 
fore his  own  time,  and  he  says  that  among  them  the  Tarentine 
sheep  were  the  best  of  all.  In  speaking  of  the  practice  so  prev- 
alent in  this  district  of  covering  them  with  skins,  he  shows, 
that  these  "  oves  pellitffi"  were  also  called  "  soft"  {molles),  and 
'^  covered"  {tectce).  Indeed  he  makes  the  great  distinction  of 
sheep  to  be  into  the  ^^  genus  molle^  i.  e.  the  soft  kind,  and  the 
"genus  hirsutum,"  or  "hirtum,"  i.  e.  the  coarse  kind.  We 
further  learn  that  the  soft  sheep  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Greek  sheep,  because  they  were  bred  in  Graecia  Magna,  and 


*  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Varro,  that  the  Apolian  was  sold  at 
%  faigfaer  price  than  some  other  kinds  of  wool  which  were  equally  beautiful,  be- 
eaase  it  woce  better.  By  lana  OaUieana  in  this  passage  we  must  underrtand 
tfie  wool  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  of  which  we  shall  next  treat 

8le  enim  lana  GaQicana  et  Appula  videtur  imperito  similis  propter  speciem, 
mmk  paritns  Appnlam  emat  pluris,  quod  in  nsn  firmior  sit 

De  Lin.  Lat,,  lib.  ix.  28.  p.  484.  ed.  Spengel. 
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Tarentine,  because  the  best  of  all  were  bred  at  Tarentum. 
According  to  Palladius  they  were  also  sometimes  called  Asiatic 
{AsiatUB).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  by  Asia^  Palladius  and 
his  contemporaries  would  imderstand  the  celebrated  sheep- 
country  of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre*;  and  considering  the 
frequent,  long-established,  and  very  friendly  intercourse  be- 
tween Miletus  and  Tarentumt,  we  may  infer  that  the  Milesi- 
ans imported  into  Tarentum  their  fine  breed  of  sheep,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  the  art  of  dyeing  and  preparing  the 
wool.  The  same  sheep,  which  were  called  Greek  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  were  called  Italian  by  the  Egyptians  and  others,  to 
whom  the  word  Ghreek  would  not  have  been  distinctive.  Col- 
umella (vii.  4.)  insists  particularly  on  the  great  pains  and  care^ 
which  it  was  necessary  to  bestow  upon  this  description  ot  dieep^ 
the  "  covered"  or  "  soil,"  in  regard  to  food,  warmth,  and  deaoK- 
ness,  and  he  says  that  they  were  principally  brought  up  in  the 
housed 

As  there  was  in  general  a  great  affinity  between  the  mannen 
and  ideas  of  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  we  might  infer  that  the 
pastoral  habits  of  these  two  districts  were  in  many  respects 
similar.  Theocritus  accordingly  lays  the  scene  of  some  <tf  his 
Idylls  on  the  coast  opposite  to  Sicily.  The  fifth  Idyll  describes 
a  contest  between  a  sliepherd  and  a  goatherd,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  employed  as  hired  servants  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sybaris.  The  shepherd,  observing  some  of  his  sheep  to  be 
feeding  on  an  oak,  which  could  not  be  very  good  for  them,  ut- 
ters the  following  exclamation,  showing  that  it  was  customary 
to  give  proper  names  to  sheep,  and  thus  confirming  the  feict, 

•  Cellarii  Ant  Orbis  NoUUa,  iu.  1.  7,  8,  9. 

t  Herod  vi.  21.  and  Weaseliug  ad  locum. 

t  According  to  Bochart  (Hieroz.  cap.  45.  p.  486,  ed.  Leosden),  the  Talmod  and 
another  rabbinical  book,  Iambs  Boon  after  their  birth  were  invested  with  garmenti 
fastened  upon  them  with  thongs  or  buckles. 

In  the  sheep-breeding  countries  of  Europe  the  practice  seems  to  have  beea 
very  general.  Besides  South  Italy,  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Epirus,  in  regard  to 
which  countries  positive  evidence  has  been  produced,  we  find  that  soft  sheep,  or 
**  eves  pellits*'  were  kept  by  an  inhabitant  of  Cynethe  in  Arcadia  (Potybrai,  L. 
iz.  c.  17.)i  by  the  Roman  settlers  in  the  North  of  Gaul  and  in  Spain. 
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that  in  ancient  times  they  were  regarded  as  the  objects  of  affec- 
tion, and  not  of  profitable  speculation  merely : 

Oic  dW  rii  ifvds  tirot  h  Kwropof ,  8  rt  K^watBa' 
Ttfvrcl  009ictinlo$€  mr'  drroX^,  its  h  ^iXoff, 

Ho !  Shaiphorn,  Browning,  leave  thoie  hurtful  weeds, 
And  come  and  graxe  this  way,  where  Colly  feeds. 

Creeeh*»  Tran^aiian. 

The  passage  has  often  been  cited  in  illustration  of  the  follow- 
ing verses  from  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  Our  Savior,  describing 
himself  as  a  shepherd,  here  alludes  to  various  indicaticHis  of 
care  and  attachment,  which  distinguish  the  owner  of  a  flock 
from  the  hireling,  who,  being  engaged  to  tend  the  sheep  only 
for  a  season,  could  not  be  so  well  known  by  them,  nor  so  much 
interested  in  their  security  and  welfare. 

*  He  calleth  hie  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  be 
putteth  forth  (from  the  fold)  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep 
taXiaw  him ;  for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow,  bat 
wiU  flee  from  him :  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangera." — John,  x.  3-5. 

In  reference  to  this  passage  of  Scripture  the  following  remarks 
of  a  late  traveller  are  instructive : 

**  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in  Greece  to  give  names  to  sheep.  He  in- 
icrmed  me  that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd  when  he  called 
them  by  their  names.  This  morning  (March  5,  1838),  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
verifying  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Passing  by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the 
shepherd  the  same  question  which  I  put  to  my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  the  same 
answer.  I  then  bade  him  to  call  one  of  his  sheep.  He  did  so,  and  it  instantly 
left  its  pasturage  and  its  companions,  and  ran  up  to  the  hand  of  the  shepherd, 
with  signs  of  pleasure  and  with  a  prompt  obedience  which  I  had  never  before  ob- 
served in  any  other  animal.  It  is  also  true  of  the  sheep  in  this  country,  that  a 
9tranger  wiU  they  not  foUow,  hut  wiU  JUe  from  him;  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  the  etrangera.  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his  sheep  are  still 
WILD ;  that  they  had  not  yet  learned  their  names ;  but  that  by  teachmg  they 
wookl  all  learn  them.  The  othenh  which  knew  their  names,  he  called  tamb.'* — 
Reoearehee  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  hy  the  Rev,  John  Hartley,  p.  321. 

The  city  of  Sybaris  stood  between  two  rivers,  the  Sybaris 
and  the  Crathis.  The  ancients  asserted  that  the  sheep  which 
drank  of  the  Crathis,  were  white,  and  those  which  drank  of  the 
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Sybaris,  Uack.  They  attributed  similar  virtues  to  other 
streams  in  various  parts  of  the  wcnrld*. 

Acc<Nrding  to  Strabo  (L.  vi.  cap.  3.  i  9.  p.  303.  ed  Siebenkeet) 
the  hilly  promontory  of  Garganus  was  particularly  oeMxated 
for  its  sheep.  He  says,  that  their  wool  was  softer  than  the 
Tarentine,  but  less  shining. 

The  Roman  poets  allude  in  various  instances  to  the  ezod- 
lence  of  the  Apulian  wool,  and  especially  to  that  cf  Tarentom. 
Horace  in  the  following  stanza  expresses  his  predelictioQ  for  thii 
celebrated  city,  and  mentions  its  ^^soft"  or  ^covered"  dieep. 
He  had  been  asserting  his  wish  to  end  his  days  at  Tibor,  the 
modem  Tivoli. 

Bnt,  Bfaonld  the  partial  Fatei  reftne 

That  purer  aur  to  let  me  breathe, 
GaleaoB,  thy  sweet  itieain  I'll  chooeei 

Where  flocks  of  richest  fleeces  bathe : 
PhalanthoB  there  his  rural  sceptre  sway'd, 
Uncerttun  offipring  of  a  Spartan  maid. 

Od.  I  U.  e^FranMt  TrmuhOmn. 

Martial  alludes  to  the  celebrity  of  the  Tarentine  wool  in  no 
less  than  five  of  bis  epigrams. 

Spartan  Galesus  did  your  toga  lave, 
Or  from  a  flock  select  fair  Parma  gave. 

L.  ii.  ep.  43.  /.  3,  4. 

The  poet  intended  here  to  describe  a  toga  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  ftishionable  kind. 

You  give,  O  Cbloe,  to  Lupercus, 
Your  tender  favorite,  lacemas 
Of  Spanish,  Tynan,  scarlet  fleeces, 
And  togas  wash'd  in  warm  Galeeus. 

L.  iv.  ep.  28.  I  IS. 

Thou  wast  more  sweet,  O  lovely  child  ! 

Than  song  of  aged  dying  swans : 
Thy  voice,  thy  mien  were  soft  and  mild 

As  Phalantine  Galesus'  lambs. 

L.  V.  ep.  37. 1.  1,  2. 

The  last  lines  were  written  by  Martial  on  the  death  of  Ero 

«  £Uan,  Nat  Amm.  zu.  36.  Plinii  Hist  Nat  xzzL  9.  Krose's  HeOas,  I  ^ 
369.    (See  Appendix  A.) 
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tion  in  her  sixth  year.  He  describes  her  interesting  qualities 
by  comparing  her  to  a  lamb  of  the  soft  Tarentine  breed,  always 
clothed  and  usually  kept  in  the  house  and  hence  remarkably 
tender  and  delicate. 

The  following  epigram  (L.  viii.  ep.  28.)  was  written  on  the 
receipt  of  a  handsome  toga  from  the  wealthy  and  munificent 
Parthenius,  chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Domitian.  In  express- 
ing his  admiration  of  it,  the  poet  enumerates  the  places  from 
which  the  Romans  of  his  time  obtained  the  best  and  most 
fiis^icmable  garments  of  this  description.  He  next  proceeds  to 
extol  its  whiteness ;  and  in  conclusion  observes  how  ridiculous 
he  would  appear  wearing  his  old  lacema  over  this  new  and 
snowy  garment,  and  he  thus  conveys  a  hint  to  Parthenius  how 
acceptable  and  suitable  would  be  the  present  of  a  lacema  in  ad- 
dition to  the  toga. 

De  Partheniana  toga. 

Die,  toga,  facnndi  gratum  mihi  muniis  amici, 

Ene  velis  cujiu  fama,  decosqae  gregui? 
Appala  Ledaei  tibi  flornit  heiba  Phalantbi, 

Qok  laturat  Calabria  cnlta  Galenis  aqais? 
An  Tarteasiacaa  stabnli  nutritor  Iberi 

Bstis  in  Hesperia  to  quoque  lavit  aqna  7 
An  tua  muIUfidum  numeravit  lana  Timavmn, 

Quem  prlus  astrifero  CyllaroB  ore  bibit? 
Te  nee  Amyeleo  deenit  livere  veneno ; 

Nee  Miletus  erat  vellere  digna  tuo. 
Lilia  tu  vincifl,  nee  adhuc  dilapsa  liguatra, 

£t  Tiburtino  monte  quod  albet  ebur. 

Spartanus  tibi  cedet  olor,  Phaphieque  cdambe : 

Cedet  ErythrcBifl  eruta  gemma  vadis. 
Sed  licet  hflse  primki  nivibua  sint  smula  dona, 

Non  sunt  Parthenio  eandidiora  suo. 
Non  ego  pretulerim  Babyloniea  pieta  sopeib^ 

Tezta,  Semiramia  quas  Tariantur  aeu. 
Non  AthamantflBO  potius  me  mirer  in  anro, 

Solium  dones  si  mihi,  Phryze*  decus. 
O  quantos  risus  pariter  q>eetata  morebit 

Trita  Palatina  nostra  lacema  toga ! 

Say,  grateful  gift  of  mine  ingenious  friend, 
What  happy  floek  shall  to  thy  fleeee  pretend  ? 
For  thee  did  herb  of  famed  Phalantus  blow. 
Where  clear  Galesos  bids  his  waters  flow? 
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Did  thy  wool  count  the  streamlets,  more  than  seveni 

Of  him,  who  slaked  the  wairior  hone  of  heaven? 

Or  did  Taiteasian  Guadalqoiver  lave 

Thy  matchlen  woof  in  his  Hesperian  wave  7 

Thou  didst  not  need  to  taste  Amyds's  bane, 

And  wouldst  have  tried  Milesian  art  in  Tarn. 

With  thee  the  lily  and  the  privet  pale 

Compared,  and  TIbur's  whitest  ivory  fail. 

The  Spartan  swan,  the  Paphian  doves  depioire 

Their  hne,  and  pearis  on  Erythrean  shore. 

But,  though  the  boon  leave  new-fall'n  snows  behind. 

It  is  not  purer  than  the  donor's  mind. 

I  would  prefer  no  Babylonian  vest, 

Superbly  broider^d  at  a  queen's  behest ; 

Nor  better  pleased  should  I  my  lunfas  behold, 

Ptuyxus,  in  weba  of  thine  .£olian  gold. 

But  O !  what  laughter  will  the  contrast  crown* 

My  worn  lacema  on  th'  imperial  gown ! 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  this  ingenious  epigram,  as  wdl 
as  in  two  of  the  preceding,  which  relate  to  togas,  Martial  sup- 
poses the  Tarentine  wool  to  be  white :  for  the  Roman  toga  was 
of  that  color  except  in  mourning,  and  one  object  of  the  last-cited 
epigram  is  to  praise  the  whiteness  of  the  particular  toga,  which  it 
describes.  The  Tarentines  therefore  must  have  produced  both 
dark-colored  and  white  fleeces. 

The  fifth  passage  of  Martial  (xii.  64.),  which  mentions  the 
sheep  of  the  Galesus,  more  directly  refers  to  those  of  Spain,  and 
will  therefore  be  quoted  under  that  head. 

Besides  the  epigrams,  now  cited,  in  which  Martial  commends 
the  wool  of  Tarentum  in  particular,  we  find  others,  in  which 
he  celebrates  that  of  Apulia  in  general.  In  Book  xiv.  Ep.  155. 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  principal  countries,  which  yielded 
white  wools,  and  informs  us  that  those  of  the  first  quaUty  were 
fi'om  Apulia. 

White  WooU. 
The  first  Apulia's ;  next  is  Parma's  boast ; 
And  the  third  fleece  Altinum  has  engrost 

Elphinstoh't  Tranalatiom. 

Also  in  the  following  Unes  Martial  alludes  to  the  large  and  nu- 
merous flocks  of  Apulia,  and  to  the  whiteness  of  their  wool 
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Of  white  thou  hast  to  clothe  a  tribe  sufficient  stock, 
The  produce  fair  of  more  than  one  Apulian  flock. 

h.  il  Ep.  46.  L  5,  6. 

On  the  other  hand  the  wool  from  the  vicinity  of  Canusium 
was  no  less  esteemed  for  its  dark  colors,  whether  inclining  to 
brown  or  to  red.  These  saved  the  expense  of  dyeing.  The 
testimony  of  PUny  to  their  value  has  been  already  produced. 
In  the  two  fdlowing  Epigrams  {l.  xiv.  127  and  129.)  Martial 
alludes  to  the  peculiar  recommendations  and  uses,  first  of  the 
brown,  and  secondly  of  the  reddish  variety. 

This  Canusine  lacema,  it  is  true, 
Looks  muddy :  but  it  will  not  change  its  hue*. 
Rome  in  the  brown  delights,  gay  Gaul  in  red: 
This  pleases  boys,  and  whose  is  blood  to  shed. 

On  referring  to  the  passages  produced  from  Fliny,  Columella, 
and  Martial,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Romans  ascribed  a  very 
high  value  to  the  white  wool  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  i.  e.  of  North 
Italy,  or  the  region  about  the  Po.  Parma  was  considered  sec- 
ond only  to  Apulia  for  the  whiteness  of  its  wool.  Besides  the 
two  epigrams  of  Martial  already  cited,  he  refers  to  Parma  as  a 
great  place  for  sheep-breeding  in  the  following  passage,  address- 
ed to  the  wealthy  Callistratus ; 

And  Gallic  Parma  shears  thy  numerous  flocks. 

L.  v.  ep.  13. 

Cdumella  speaks  moreover  {L  c.)  of  the  superiority  of  the 
wool  of  Mutina,  now  Modena;  and  Martial  (L  v.  ep.  105.) 
mentions  the  circumstance  of  vl  fuller ,  or  clothier ,  in  that  city 
having  exhibited  a  show  to  the  pubUc,  which  is  a  presumptive 
evidence  that  he  had  a  great  busineA  in  manufacturing  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  coimtry. 

Strabo  in  his  account  of  the  productions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
divides  the  wool  into  three  kinds ;  First,  the  soft  kind,  of  which 
the  finest  varieties  were  grown  about  Mutina  and  the  river 

*  It  appears  from  this  epigram  that,  when  shaken,  it  had  the  color  of  the  brown 
wool  of  Canusium,  a  kind  of  drab.  The  lacema  was  a  mantle,  which  the  Ro- 
mans wore  out  of  doors  over  their  white  toga,  with  which  it  was  well  contrasted* 
whether  it  was  purple,  scarlet,  or  brown ;  but  the  last  color,  though  less  showy  al 
fipA,  mmt  hft?e  had  the  advantage  of  durability.    See  Appendix  A. 

36 
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Scutana,  which  is  the  modem  Scultenna,  a  tributary  of  the 
Po,  rising  in  the  Apennines ;  Secondly,  the  coarse  kind,  grown 
in  Liguria  and  the  country  of  the  Insubres,  which  was  very 
much  used  for  the  common  wearing  apparel  of  the  ItaUaos; 
and  Thirdly,  the  middle  kind,  grown  about  Patavium  (now 
Padua)  and  employed  for  making  valuable  carpets  and  vaiiooi 
descripticms  of  blankets*.  By  comparing  the  statemenli  of 
this  author  with  those  of  Columella  and  Martial  it  will  appeari 
that  the  whole  region  watered  by  the  parallel  riven  Ptana, 
Gabellus,  and  Scultenna,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Macri 
Campi,  or  the  Barren  Plains,  was  esteemed  for  the  productioQ 
of  the  fine  white  wool. 

That  the  tending  of  both  sheep  and  goats  was  a  principal 
occupation  of  the  pec^le  of  Mantua  we  learn  from  Yirgil,  a 
native  of  that  dty,  who  places  the  scene  of  most  of  his  pasto- 
rals in  its  vicinity.  His  First  and  Ninth  Eclogues  m<»e  particu- 
larly relate  to  the  calamities,  which  the  Mantoans  were  com- 
pelled to  sustain,  when  Augustus  seized  on  their  lands  to  re- 
ward his  veteran  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  PbilippL  Then 
eclogues  mention  flocks  both  of  sheqp  and  goats,  and  Aofw  that 
those  who  had  the  care  of  them  cultivated  music  and  poetry 
after  the  manner  of  the  Sicilians.  The  commencement  of  the 
Seventh  Eclogue  is  especially  instructive,  because  it  gives  us 
reason  to  believe,  that  while  many  of  the  Arcadians  Itft  their 
country  in  consequence  of  that  excess  of  population,  to  which 
mountainous  regions  are  subject,  in  order  to  become  foreign 
mercenaries,  others,  on  the  contrary,  entered  into  foreign  senice 
as  shepherds  and  goatherds,  and  in  tliis  condition  not  only 
made  themselves  useful  by  their  experience,  skill,  and  fidelity, 
but  also  introduced  at  the  same  time  their  native  music  to- 
gether with  that  refinement  of  manners  and  feelings  which  it 
promoted.  The  poet  thus  describes  two  such  individuals,  who 
had  been  employed  in  tending  flocks  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Mincius  (/.  12,  13),  and  who  were  either  bom  in  Arcadia,  or 
were  at  least  of  Arcadian  origin. 

Two  blooming  iwains  had  joined  their  flocks  in  one, 
ThyisiB  his  sheep,  and  tuneful  Corydon 

•  Stnbo,  L.  v.  c.  1.  §  12.  p.  119.  ed.  Siebenk 
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Hk  goatey  which  bore  their  tieaeor'd  milk  along; 
Areadians  both,  both  akill'd  hi  anxBbeaa  song. 

At  a  cooBideTable  distance  to  the  North-EIast  of  Mantua  lay 
Altinmn,  which  is  mentioned  by  Columella*,  Tertullian,  and 
Martial,  as  one  of  the  prinoifial  places  for  the  produce  of  white 
wool  Martial  says,  that  it  ranked  in  this  respect  next  to  Par- 
mat,  and  we  must  understand  him  at  referring  to  the  same 
legioQ  in  Book  viii.  Epig.  28,  where  he  asks,  "  Did  thy  wool 
count  the  many  streams  of  the  Timavum^  which  Cyllarus  pre- 
viously drank  with  his  starry  mouth?"  The  Timavus  was 
indeed  a  considerable  way  still  further  towards  tbe  North-East, 
and  must  have  been  very  insignificant  in  c<mnection  with  the 
sheep-breeding  of  the  Altinates.  The  poet  introduces  it  here 
only  on  account  of  its  picturesque  and  mythological  interest, 
just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  Galesus,  a  smaO,  though  dear  and 
very  beautiful  stream,  is  repeatedly  named  in  order  to  designate 
the  pastoral  region  about  Tarentum.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  in  this  epigram,  where  Martial  alludes  to  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  for  the  growth  of  white  wool,  he  indicates  each  of 
them  by  its  river,  the  three  riveiv  being  the  Galesus,  the  Baetis, 
and  the  Timavus ;  and  he  probably  did  so  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed effect  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  in  improving  the  wool. 

We  can  make  no  question,  after  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
universal  practice  of  both  ancient  and  modem  Umes,  that  the 
sheep,  which  in  the  winter  were  pastured  in  the  jdains  and 
lower  grounds  about  Altinum,  were  taken  to  pass  the  summer 
in  the  vallies  of  the  Carinthian  Alps  about  the  sources  of  the 
Brenta,  the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento.  We  may  also  trace 
the  wool,  after  it  was  manufactured,  in  its  progress  towards 
Rome,  where  was  the  chief  demand  for  gahnents  of  this  de- 
scription. For  Strabo  says,  that  Patavium  {Padua)y  which 
was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Altinum  on  the  way  to 
Rome,  was  a  great  and  flourishing  mart  for  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandize intended  to  be  sent  thither,  and  especially  for  every 
kind  of  clotht.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  wool-growers 

•  L.  Tii.  cap.  3.         •  t  L.  ziy.  Ep.  155. 

I  L.  T.  capw  1.  i  6,  7.    StNilK>alIiidestothepMton]occiip«tionioftheteiTitai7 
about  Altimnn  and  the  Tunavoi. 
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and  clothiers  of  the  country  to  the  North-East  of  Padua,  the 
modem  Trevisano,  employed  that  city  as  an  entrepdt  where 
they  disposed  of  their  goods  to  the  Roman  dealers.  At  the 
same  time  we  learn,  that  this  place  served  as  a  market  for  car- 
pets and  blankets  made  of  a  stronger  and  more  substantial 
material,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority*,  was  produced 
in  its  more  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  North- Western  portion  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  the  wool 
was  generally  coarse,  and  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  the  gar- 
ments made  of  it  were  used  by  the  Italians  for  the  ordinary 
clothing  of  their  domestic  establishments.  Nevertheless,  black 
wool  of  superior  value  was  grown  at  Polentia,  now  Polenza,  oo 
the  Stura,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  Pot.  The  following  two 
Epigrams  of  Martial  (/.  xiv.  157  and  158.)  allude  to  the  use  of 
the  dark  wool  of  Polentia  for  mourning  and  for  the  dress  of  in* 
ferior  domestic  servants. 

Polentine  Wools. 
1.  Not  wools  alone,  that  wear  the  face  of  woe ; 
Her  goblets  once  did  pnmd  Polentia  show. 

2.  Our  sable  hue  to  croplings  may  belong. 
That  tend  the  table,  not  of  primal  throng. 

Elphin9ton*9  TVaiulatitm. 

The  country  people  about  Modena  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Northern  Apennines  still  wear  undyed  woollen  cloth  of  a  gray 
color.  Muratori  quotes  from  the  statutes  of  the  city  of  Modena. 
A.  D.  1327,  a  law  to  prevent  the  makers  of  such  cloth  fnm 
mixing  with  their  gray  wool  the  hair  of  oxen,  asses,  or  other 
aiiimalsl. 

Before  quitting  Italy  we  may  properly  inquire,  whence  and 
how  came  the  practice  of  sheep-breeding  into  Great  Britain 
It  has  already  been  obser\^ed  that  the  very  improved  state  of 
the  art  at  Tarentum  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  the  intercoursr 

•Strabo. 

t  Pliny,  h.  viii.  Columella,  vii.  2.  To  these  testimonies  may  be  added  Siliv 
Italicus  de  Bello  Punico,  1.  viiL  597. 

X  Dissertazioni  sopra  le  Antichita  Italiane,  Diss.  30.  tomo  ii.  48,  49,  4to  editioB- 
This  author  in  his  2 1st  Dissertation  endeavors  to  assign  reasons  for  the  dediis 
of  the  modem  Italians  in  the  growth  and  mannfactnre  of  wool. 
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of  its  inhabitants  with  the  Milesians.  The  reader  will  have 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  worship  of  Pan  was  introduced  into 
Italy  from  Arcadia  by  Evander,  from  which  circumstance  it 
may  be  reasonably  inferred,  that  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep  were  also  introduced  at  the  same  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Evander  with  his  compan- 
ions was  said  by  the  Romans  to  have  migrated  to  Latium  about 
sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  war*.  The  same  historian  al- 
leges that  this  colony  taught  in  Italy  the  use  of  letters,  of  in- 
strumental music  and  other  arts,  established  laws,  and  brought 
some  degree  of  refinement  instead  of  the  former  savage  mode 
of  life.  The  story  of  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus  sup- 
poses sheep-breeding  to  have  been  practiced  at  the  period  of  that 
event,  and  in  a  state  of  society  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
found  prevailing  further  eastward ;  for  it  is  stated,  that  Faus- 
tulus,  who  discovered  them,  kept  the  king's  flocks.  He  was 
"  magister  regii  pecorist." 

According  to  Pausanias  (/.  viii.  c.  3.  §  2.)  the  first  Greek  col- 
ony, which  went  into  Italy,  was  from  Arcadia,  being  conducted 
thither  by  GBnotrus,  an  Arcadian  princet  This  was  several 
centuries  before  the  expedition  under  Evander,  and  the  part  of 
Italy  thus  colonized  was  the  southern  extremity,  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Bruttii§.  If  with  Niebuhr  we  regard  this  tradi- 
tion only  in  the  light  of  a  genealogical  table,  designed  to  indicate 
the  afi^ties  of  tribes  and  nations,  still  the  simple  fact  of  the 
colonization  of  South  Italy  by  Arcadians  certainly  authorizes 
the  conjecture,  that  Arcadia  was  one  of  the  stepping-stones,  by 
which  the  art  of  sheep-breeding  was  transported  from  Asia  into 
Europe. 

•  Hilt  Rom.  L  i.  p.  20,  21.  ed.  R.  Stephani,  Par.  1546.  folio. 

Am  it  has  been  a  frequent  error  with  nations  to  push  back  their  annals  into  a 
higher  antiquity  than  was  consistent  with  fact,  this  may  have  been  the  case  in 
the  present  instance.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  according  to  Herodotus  the 
wonhip  of  Pan  did  not  arise  in  Arcadia  until  after  the  time  when  according  to 
Hub  latter  statement  it  was  introduced  from  Arcadia  into  Latium. 

t  Liyii  1.  L  c.  4. 

X  Am  further  evidence  for  this  tradition  see  Pherecydis  Fragmenta,  a  Sturtz,  p. 
ISO.  Virg.  iEn.  i.  532,  and  iii.  165.   Compare  Heyne,  Excursus  tl  ad  iEn.  L  iiL 

f  Heyne,  Ezcunus  zzL  ad  JEn.  L  L    Niebuhr,  RAm.  Geschichte,  I  p.  57/ 
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The  reader  will  have  perceived  from  the  obeervatioDs  already 
made  on  the  worship  of  Faunus  in  Italy,  that  the  Roman  Fan- 
nus  was  the  same  with  the  Arcadian  PaiL  It  seems  no  sufll- 
cient  objection  to  this  h3rpothesis,  that  a  few  Soman  anlhon 
have  supposed  Faunus  to  be  either  the  son  of  Mars*,  or  of  Pkoi 
and  the  grandson  of  Saturn,  thus  connecting  him  with  their 
native  mythology,  or  that  his  oracle  was  held  by  them  in  high 
reputet.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  remark,  that  we  find  him  ex- 
tensively recognized  in  Italy  as  a  pasUnral  divinity. 


Stretch'd  on  the  Bprmging  gnus,  the  ahepherd 

Hii  reedy  pipe  with  rural  mmic  fiUi ; 
The  god,  who  guardi  hb  flock,  approrei  the  ttanm. 

The  god,  who  loYee  Arcadia's  gloomy  hilb. 

Horat.  Carm,  iv.  12.  ^l%—FranM9  Trmn^Amtwm 

The  above  stanza  occurs  in  a  description  of  the  beauties  of 
qpring,  and  the  poet  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  pastoral  haUts  of 
his  Sabine  neighbors. 

From  ancient  monuments  as  well  as  from  the  language  of 
the  poets  we  find,  that  the  worship  of  oth^  divinities  was  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Faunus  in  reference  to  the  success  of  aU 
agricultural  pursuits  including  that  of  sheep-breeding.  Bois- 
sard,  in  the  Fourth  Part  of  his  Antiquitates  Romanae,  has  pub- 
lished somewhat  rude  engravings  of  the  bas-reliefs  upon  two 
altars,  one  of  them  (No.  130)  dedicated  to  Hope,  the  other  (Na 
134)  to  Silvanus.  The  altar  to  Hope  was  erected,  as  the  in- 
scription expresses,  in  a  garden  at  Rome  by  M.  Aur.  Paconis, 
keeper  of  the  temple  of  Venus.  He  says,  that  he  had  been  ad- 
monished to  this  deed  of  piety  by  a  dream  ;  and,  if  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  bas-relief  was  the  image  thus  presented  to  his 
mind,  his  dream  was  certainly  a  very  pleasant  one.  Hope, 
wearing  on  her  head  a  A^Teath  of  flowers,  places  her  right  hand 
upon  a  pillar  and  holds  in  her  left  poppy-heads  and  ears  of  com. 
Beside  her  is  a  bee-hive  on  the  ground,  and  on  it  there  is  abo 
fixed  a  bunch  of  poppy-heads  and  ears  of  com.  Above  these 
emblems  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  field  and  of  the  garden  is  the 
figure  of  a  bale  of  wool. 

*  Appian  apud  Photium. 

t  Virgil,  ^n.  m  48,  81-105,  and  Heyne,  Eecumu  y.  ad  loc. 
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The  altar  to  Silvanus  exhibits  that  divinity  crowned  with 
the  cones  and  foliage  of  the  pine.  A  fine  grows  moreover  be- 
side his  terminal  statue,  bearing  the  large  cones,  which  veere 
used  for  food  at  entertainments  and  carried  in  bacchanalian 
processions.  Faunus,  or  Pan,  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  pine,  the 
syrinx  and  the  double  pipe  being  placed  at  his  feet  In  his 
right  hand  he  hdds  an  olive  branch,  while  a  young  winged 
genius  advances  towards  him  as  if  to  receive  it,  and  another 
genius  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  be  caressing  him  and  whis- 
pering into  his  ear.  On  the  other  side  of  the  terminal  statue 
of  Silvanus  we  see  the  caduceus  of  Mercury  and  the  bale  of 
wool,  manifest  indications  of  success  in  the  wool  trade.  In  this 
sculpture  the  bale  is  surrounded  with  cords,  which  are  twisted 
round  one*  another  where  they  cross.  In  the  former  instance 
the  compression  of  the  wool  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  use 
of  thongs  instead  of  cords*.  There  is  also  introduced  the  figure 
of  a  shepherd  of  the  same  country.  This  statue  was  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Taticant. 
The  extremities  are  in  part  restorations.  A  cameo  in  the  Flor- 
entine Museumt  represents  the  shepherd  Faustulus  sitting 
upon  a  rock,  and  contemplating  the  she-wolf,  which  is  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus.  It  is  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  no  doubt 
exhibits  the  costume  and  general  appearance  of  a  Roman  shep- 
herd of  that  period.  He  wears  a  tunica  cucullcUa,  i.  e.  a  tunic 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth  with  a  cowl,  which  was  designed  to  be 
drawn  occasionally  over  the  head  and  to  protect  it  from  the  in- 
juries of  the  weather.  This  garment  has  also  sleeves,  which 
Columella  mentions  {tunica  manicata)  as  an  additional  com- 
fort On  his  feet  the  shepherd  wears  high  shoes,  or  boots, 
which,  as  we  may  suppose,  were  made  of  leather. 

The  appearance  of  the  shepherds,  who  are  represented  in 
these  ancient  works  of  art,  is,  doubtless,  adapted  to  produce  the 


*  The  bas-relief  on  the  fint  altar  ii  copied  from  Botnard  by  Montfaacon,  Ant. 
Expliqade,  tome  i.  p.  332.  and  that  on  the  second,  tome  ii.  p.  275.    The  latter  m 
•I0O  represented  by  the  Rer.  Henry  Moses,  Collection  of  Antique  Vases,  &c. 
Plate  S2. 

t  Moseo  Pio-Clementino,  tomo  til  taT.  34  and  p.  44. 

I  Museum  Florentinnm.    OemnnD  Antiqoa  a  Gorio  illastrata,  tav.  iL  No.  10. 
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impression,  that  their  condition,  even  if  it  were  that  of  slaves^ 
was  nevertheless  one  of  comfort  and  respectability.  Neither 
their  garb,  nor  their  attitude,  suggests  the  idea  of  anything 
base  or  miserable.  On  the  contrary,  the  countenance  of  each 
indicates  trust-worthiness,  steadiness,  and  care.  That  manj 
of  the  agricultural  laborers  of  ancient  Italy  had  this  character 
may  be  inferred  also  from  written  testimonies. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  and  with  a  view  to  illustrale  at 
the  same  time  the  habits  and  employments  of  the  andent 
fitrmer  among  the  Sabine  or  Apulian  mountains,  we  will  here 
quote  some  parts  of  Horace's  Second  Epode,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  pleasures  of  a  country  life. 

Like  the  fint  mortals  blest  is  he, 
Fnnn  debts,  and  usury,  and  bi]s*nesB  free» 
With  his  own  team  who  ploughs  the  soil, 
Which  grateful  once  confess'd  his  father's  toil 

»        The  sounds  of  war  nor  break  his  sleep. 

Nor  the  rough  storm,  that  harrows  up  the  deq> ; 
He  shuns  the  courtier's  haughty  doors. 
And  the  loud  science  of  the  bar  abjures. 

Either  to  poplars  tall  he  joins 
The  marriageable  of&pring  of  his  vines ; 
Or  lops  the  useless  boughs  away, 
Inserting  happier  as  the  old  decay : 

Or  in  a  lonely  vale  surveys 

His  lowing  herds,  safe-wand'ring  as  they  graze  ; 

Or  storra  in  jars  his  liquid  gold 

Prest  from  the  hive,  or  shears  his  tender  fold. 

»  •  •  • 

And,  if  a  chaste  and  prudent  wife 
Perform  her  part  in  the  sweet  cares  of  life, 
Of  sun-burnt  charms,  but  honest  fame. 
Such  as  the  Sabine  or  Apulian  dame ; 

If,  when  fatigued  he  homeward  turns. 

The  sacred  fire,  built  up  with  faggots,  bums  ; 

Or  if  in  hurdles  she  inclose 

The  joyful  flock,  whence  ample  produce  flows ; 

Though  unbought  dainties  she  prepare, 
And  this  year's  wines  attend  the  homely  fare ; 
No  fish  would  I  from  foreign  shore 
Desire,  nor  relish  Lucrine  oysters  more. 
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Oliret,  frnh  gathered  from  the  tree ; 
MalUnoM,  the  frame  f rem  keatriiuM  to  free*; 
A  kid  match'd  from  the  wolf,  a  lamb 
To  TennmiM  with  doe  deTotaon 


Such  ii  the  meal,  hb  labor  o*er ; 

No  bird  from  dietant  climea  Fd  relah  more. 

Meanwhile  bow  pleaaant  to  behold 

Bm  dieep  well  fed,  and  baatiiig  to  their  fold ; 

To  lee  hie  wearied  oxen  bow 

Their  languid  necka,  and  drag  th*  inverted  plough ; 

And  then  hie  nmn'rona  ilaYee  to  yiew 

Round  hie  domeetic  goda  their  mirth  pnrrae. 


*  See  chap.  vL  p.  19L 
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CHAPTER   III. 

SHEEP  BREEDING  AND  PASTORAL  LIFE  OF  THE  AN- 
CIENTS—ILLUSTRATIONS OF  THE  SCRIPTURES,  &c 


Sheep-breedingr  in  Germany  and  Gaul — ^In  Britain — Lnptored  by  the 
and  Saxons— Sheep-breeding  in  Spain — ^Natural  dyea  of  Spankh 
hue  and  other  natural  dyea  of  the  wool  of  Bntica — Native  colon  of 
wool — Saga  and  chequered  pUids — Sheep  alwayi  bred  principally  for  thf 
weaver,  not  for  the  butcher — Sheep  supplied  milk  for  food,  wool  fiar  doUnig^ 
The  moth. 

According  to  Tacitus*  the  ancient  Germans  had  abundance 
of  cattle,  although  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  bad 
acquired  any  of  that  skill  in  sheep-breeding,  by  which  their 
successors  in  Silesia  and  Saxony  are  now  distinguished.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author  that  the 
only  woollen  garment,  which  they  commonly  wore,  was  the 
Sagunij  a  term  implying  the  coarseness  of  the  materialt. 

We  find  almost  as  little  in  any  ancient  author  in  favor  of  the 
wool  of  Gallia  Transalpina,  the  modern  France.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  coarse  kind,  more  like  hair  than  wool,  which  was  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood  of  Pezenas  in  Provencet.  MartiaPs 
account  of  the  Endromis  Sequanica,  coarse,  but  useful  to  keep 
off  the  cold  and  wet,  bears  upon  the  same  point ; 

The  frousy  foster  of  a  female  hand ; 
Of  name  Laconian,  from  a  barb'rouB  land  ; 
Though  rude,  yet  welcome  to  December's  snow, 
To  thee  we  bid  the  homely  stranger  go : 


That  into  glowing  limbs  no  cold  may  glide, 
That  baleful  Iris  never  drench  thy  pride : 


*  Terra  pecorum  fecunda,  sed  plerumque  improcera. — G«rmania,  t.  3. 

t  Nadi,  aut  sagnlo  leves. — Germania,  tI  3.    Tegumen  omniboi  Bagum.  xfi.  1 

X  See  Appendix  A. 
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Thii  fence  ihall  bid  thee  loom  the  wincki  and  ahowen ; 
The  T3rrian  lawn  pretends  no  equal  powexa. 

Elphin»Um*9  Tratulation. 

In  the  Mowing  epigram  of  Martial  (vL  11.),  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marcus,  we  observe  a  similar  o|>poeition  between  the  fine 
and  fashionaUe  cloth  of  Tyre,  and  Uie  thick  coarse  "sagum" 
produced  in  Gaul. 

Proud  Tynan  thme,  gnm  Ganlirii  mme  amy : 
In  puple  thee  can  e'er  I  love  in  gray  7 

Juvenal  gives  exactly  the  same  account  of  the  woollen  man- 
ufactures of  Gaul.  In  the  following  passage  the  needy  depend- 
ant of  a  rich  man  is  speaking  of  the  lacemas  from  that  coun- 
try, which  were  sometimes  presented  to  him  by  his  patron. 

Some  coane  brown  cloakf  perhaps  I  chance  to  get, 
Of  Gallic  fabric,  as  a  fence  from  wet 

Satir,  ix.  e.  30^ — Owen^t  Trandation. 

To  the  same  effect  are  several  passages  in  the  Epistles  of 
Sid(mius  ApoQinaris,  who  was  Bishop  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
in  the  fifth  century.  He  mentions,  for  example,  that  the  at- 
tendants on  Prince  Sigismer  at  his  marriage  wore  green  Saga 
with  red  borders,  and  he  describes  a  fiiend  of  his  own  as  wear- 
ing the  Endromis*.  Also  in  an  account  of  his  own  villa  he 
qpeaks  of  the  pipe  with  seven  holes,  as  the  instrument  of  the 
8hq>herds  and  herdsmen,  who  used  to  entertain  themselves  du- 
ring the  night  with  musical  contests,  while  their  cattle  were 
grasdng  with  bells  upon  their  necks. 

All  these  passages  are  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Strabo.  According  to  him  Gaul  produced  cattle  of  all 
Idndst.  The  Belgae,  who  occupied  the  most  northern  part,  op- 
posite to  Britain,  excelled  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  their  manu- 
fiu^tures.  Nevertheless  their  wool  was  coarse,  and  was  spun 
and  woven  by  them  into  the  thick  Saga,  which  were  both  worn 
by  the  natives  of  the  country  and  exported  in  great  quantities 
to  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy.    The  Roman  settlers,  indeed, 

*  Vixidantia  saga  limbis  marginata  poniceii.    L.  iv.  Ep.  20.    Ta 
toi  ezlexiiiB.    L.  iv.  Ep.  3. 
t  L.  IT.  cap.  i.  i  2.  p.  6.  ed.  Siebenkees. 
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in  the  most  northern  parts  had  flocks  of  covered  sheep,  and 
wool  was  consequently  very  fine*. 

Here  also  may  be  produced  the  evidence  of  Eumenius,  who  in 
his  Oration,  which  will  be  quoted  more  fully  hereafter,  intimalet 
the  abundance  of  the  sheep  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine 
by  saying,  that  the  flocks  of  the  Romans  were  washed  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  streamt. 

Csesar  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  had 
abundance  of  cattle  {pecoris  magnus  numerus) ;  under  the 
word  {pecus)  "  cattle,"  sheep  must  no  doubt  be  understood  to 
be  included.  It  also  appears,  that  in  his  time  the  Celts,  or 
proper  Britons,  lived  to  the  North  of  the  Thames,  the  Belgians 
having  expelled  them  and  taken  possession  of  the  part  to  ths 
South,  called  Cantium  or  Kent.  These  last  were  by  &r  ths 
most  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  island,  not  much  differing  in 
their  customs  from  the  Gauls.  With  respect  to  the  othen^ 
Caesar  says,  that  for  the  most  part  they  did  not  sow  any  kind 
of  grain,  but  lived  upon  milk  and  flesh,  and  clothed  themsebci 
with  skinst. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  before  our  sera,  sheep,  and  probablj 
goats,  were  bred  extensively  in  England,  their  milk  and  fledi 
being  used  for  food,  and  their  skins  with  the  wool  or  hair  upon 
them  for  clothing  ;  and  that  the  people  of  Kent,  who  were  of 
Belgic  origin,  and  more  refined  than  the  original  Britons,  had 
attained  to  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  although  their 
productions  were  only  of  the  coarsest  description. 

Eumenius,  the  Rhetorician,  who  was  a  native  of  Augustodo- 
num,  now  called  Autun,  delivered  his  Panegyric  in  praise  of 
the  Emperors  Constantius  and  Constantine  in  the  city  of 
Treves  about  A.  D.  310.  In  the  following  passage  he  con- 
gratulates Britain  on  its  various  productions,  and  also  on  the 

»  L.  iv.  cap.  iv.  §  3.  pp.  56-59.  ed  Siebenkees. 

t  Aral  illara  terribilem  aliquando  ripam  inermis  agricola,  et  toto  nostii  grrgcf 
flamine  bicorni  meraantur.  p.  152. 

t  Ex  his  omnibtu  long^  sunt  humaniasimi,  qui  Cantiam  incolunt ;  qam  refio 
est  maritima  omniB  ;  neque  multum  a  GallicA.  differunt  consuetadine.  Intenorei 
plerique  fnimenta  non  senint ;  sed  lacte  et  came  Tinmt,  pellibaaqe  rant  TVititL 
De  Bello  Gallico,  L  v.  cap.  10. 
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circumstance,  that  Constantine  had  been  recently  declared  Em- 
peror at  York  on  the  death  of  his  father : 

O  fortanate  Britain,  now  the  hi^Mt  countiy  upon  earth ;  for  thoa  hast  been 
the  first  to  lee  Ckmstantine  made  Emperor.  It  waa  fit  that  on  thee  Nature  should 
beitow  every  Uesring  of  clunate  and  of  aoiL  Sufiering  neither  from  the  ezceeriye 
■everity  of  winter,  nor  the  heat  of  summer,  thy  harvests  are  so  fruitful  as  to  sup- 
ply all  the  gifts  both  of  Ceres  and  of  Bacchus ;  thy  woods  contain  no  savage 
beasts,  thy  land  no  noxious  serpents,  but  an  innumerable  multitude  of  tame  cattle, 
distended  with  milk,  and  loaded  with  fleeces*. 

The  improvements  in  sheep-breeding  which  were  first  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Belgians,  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced still  further  by  the  Saxons. 

The  only  country,  which  now  remains  to  be  surveyed  in  re- 
lation to  the  production  of  sheep's  wool,  is  Spain  ;  and,  as  this 
kingdom  retains  its  pre-eminence  at  the  present  dayt,  so  we 
find  none,  in  which  sheep-breeding  was  carried  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  ancient  times. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  Europe,  says  Mr.  Low,  Spain  has 
been  the  longest  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool. 
This  fine  country,  more  varied  in  its  surface  and  natural  pro- 
ductions than  any  other  region  of  the  like  extent  in  Europe, 
produces  a  great  variety  of  breeds  of  sheep,  from  the  larger  ani- 
mals of  the  richer  plains,  to  the  smaller  races  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains and  arid  country.  Besides  the  difference  produced  in  the 
Bheep  of  Spain  by  varieties  of  climate  and  natural  productions; 
the  diversity  of  character  in  the  animals  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  increased  by  the  different  races  introduced  into  it  :— 
first,  from  Asia,  by  the  early  Phoenician  colonies ;  secondly 
firom  Afnca  by  the  Carthaginians,  during  their  brief  possession  \ 
thirdly,  from  Italy  by  the  Romans,  during  their  dominion  of 
six  hundred  years ;  and  fourthly,  again  from  Africa,  by  the 
Moors,  who  maintained  a  footing  in  the  country  for  nearly  eighi 
centuries.    The  large  sheep  of  the  plains  have  long  wool,  often 

•  Panegyrici  V^teres,  ed.  Cellarii,  Hals  Magd.  1703.  pp.  147,  148. 

t  For  accounts  of  the  state  of  sheep-breeding  in  modem  Spain,  including  the 
annual  migration  of  the  flocks,  which  is  conducted  there  as  in  Italy,  the  reader 
k  referred  to  "  Travels  through  Portugal  and  Spam  m  1772, 1773,  by  R.  Twiss,** 
ppw  72-82;  and  to  De  la  Borde's  View  of  Spain,  vol  br.  pp  45-61,  EngU 
Translation.    London,  1809. 
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colored  brown  or  black.  The  sheep  of  the  moimtainsy  dowiM) 
and  arid  plains  have  short  wocA,  of  different  d^rees  of  finenea^ 
and  different  colors.  The  most  important  of  these  latter  breeds 
is  the  merino,  now  the  most  esteemed  and  widely  difiused  of  al 
the  fine-wooled  breeds  of  Europe. 

Pliny  not  only  refers  in  general  terms  to  the  various  natural 
colors  of  the  Spanish  wool,  but  mentions  more  paiticulaily  the 
red  wool  produced  in  the  district  adjoining  the  river  Batis,  or 
Guadalquiver*. 

Among  the  natural  colors  of  the  Bstic  wool,  Columdla,  t 
native  of  Cadiz,  (vii.  2.)  mentions,  as  has  been  already  statedy 
gray  and  brawn.  The  latter  is  what  we  call  drabj  and  the 
Spaniards /u^co.  It  is  now  commonly  worn  by  the  sbepheidi 
and  peasants  of  Spain,  the  wool  being  made  into  clothes  widh 
out  dyeing. 

Nonius  Marcellus  {cap.  16.  n.  13),  explaining  the  word  pul- 
lus,  which  was  called  a  native  color,  because  it  was  the  natuial 
color  of  the  fleece,  also  shows,  that  this  was  a  commoo  quality 
of  the  Spanish  wool.    Another  testimony  is  that  of  TertulUaa. 

The  sheep  of  Tarentum  were  imported  into  this  part  of 
Spain,  and  there  also  their  fleeces  were  protected  by  clothing. 
Columella  (L.  vii.  2.)  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
expeiiments  made  by  his  uncle,  a  great  agriculturalist  of  BsBtica, 
in  crossing  his  Tarentine  breed  with  some  wild  rams  of  an  ex- 
traordinary color,  which  had  been  brought  from  Africa  to  Cadiz. 
(See  latter  part  of  next  chapter.) 

We  have  a  further  evidence  of  the  pains  taken  to  improve 
the  Spanish  breed  in  the  circumstance,  that  Italian  shepherds 
passed  into  Spain,  just  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  that  they  mi- 
grated into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  In  the  following  lines  of  Cal- 
purnius  (Eel.  iv.  37-49.),  Corydon,  a  young  shepherd,  tells  his 
friend  and  patron,  Meliboeus,  that  he  should  have  been  trani- 
ported  into  Baetica,  had  not  the  times  improved,  and  his  mas- 
ter's favor  enabled  liim  to  remain  in  Italy. 

Through  thee  I  rest  secure  beneath  the  shade, 
Such  plenty  hath  thy  generous  bounty  made, 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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But  for  thy  favor,  Melibcens,  lent 

Where  BoDtis*  wavee  the  western  plauiB  mdent, 

Flams  at  the  earth's  eztremest  verge,  ezpos'd 

To  the  fierce  Moors,  which  Geiyoii  once  mcIos'cL 

There  had  I  now  beett  doom'd  to  tend  for  hire 

Iberian  flocks,  or  else  of  want  expire : 

In  vain  I  might  have  tun'd  my  seven-fold  reed : 

Mid  thickets  vast  no  soul  my  strains  would  heed : 

Not  even  Pan  on  that  far-distant  shore 

Would  lend  his  vacant  ear,  or  be  my  ucA^ce  more. 

Juvenal  in  his  Twelfth  Satire  (/.  37-42.)  describes  a  mer- 
chant overtaken  by  a  dreadful  storm,  and  to  save  the  ship 
throwing  his  most  valuable  goods  into  the  sea.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  poet  attributes  the  excellence  and  fine  natural 
color  of  the  woollen  cloth  of  Beetica  to  three  causes,  the  rich 
herbage,  the  occult  properties  of  the  water,  and  those  of  the  air. 

"  Over  with  mine,"  he  cries ;  "  be  nothing  qpar'd  f* 
To  part  with  all  his  richest  goods  prepared ; 
His  vests  of  Tynan  purple,  fit  to  please 
The  softest  of  the  silken  sons  of  ease, 
And  other  robes,  which  took  a  native  stain 
From  air  and  water  on  the  Bootic  plain. 

Owen*9  Dramiation. 

Strabo  (iii.  144.  p.  385.  ed.  Sieb.)  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  wool  of  Turdetania. 

IIcXX^  il  Mil  l§9llt  wpSnpop  9px'^'*  "^  ^^  **^  'P***  fiiXXov  tup  Kvpa^ur,  ital  ivtp0oXli 

rdr  XnriSif  ifaffniroWf  imp  ol  SnXri i^rat  KaroffKivi^owrtv, 

**  Much  cloth  used  formerly  to  come  from  this  country.  Now  also  fleeces  come 
from  it  more  than  from  the  Coraxi ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  so  that 
runs  for  breeding  are  sold  for  a  talent  each.  Also  the  fine  webs  are  very  famous, 
which  are  made  by  the  Saltiats." — Yate^t  TrantiaiiofL 

The  reader  will  please  to  remark,  that  this  is  the  passage  of 
Strabo,  formerly  referred  to  as  containing  evidence  respecting 
the  Coraxi. 

Martial,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  frequently  alludes  to  the  sheep 
of  Bstica  and  especially  to  the  various  natural  colors  of  their 
wool,  which  were  so  much  admired,  that  it  was  manu&ctured 
without  dyeing.    Two  of  his  epigrams  (iv.  28.  and  viiL  28.) 
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have  been  already  quoted,  as  they  refer  also  to  the  sbeep  of 
Tarentum :  to  these  the  seven  following  may  be  added. 

In  the  TartMrian  lands  a  house  appean. 
Where  Cordova  o'er  placid  BoDtia  ream 
Her  wealthy  domea ;  and  where  the  fleeces  dioir 
Metallic  tints,  like  livmg  gold  that  glow. 

iz.G3. 

Cordaba,  more  joyous  far 

Than  Venaf rum's  unctoons  boast ; 
Nor  inferior  to  the  jar, 

That  renowns  glad  Istria's  coast: 
Who  sormonnt'st  the  fleecy  breed. 

That  the  bright  Galesos  laves ; 
Nor  bidd'st  lying  purple  bleed 

O'er  the  hue,  that  nature  craves. 

ziL  &^Elphm9Um*9  TVwmMsk. 

B»tis,  with  wreaths  of  unctuous  olive  cn>wn*d» 
For  Bacchus'  and  (or  Pallas'  gifts  renown'd ; 
Whose  waten  clear  a  golden  hue  impart 
To  fleeces,  that  require  no  further  art ; 
Such  wealth  the  Ruler  of  the  waves  conveys 
In  ships,  that  mark  with  foam  thy  liquid  ways. 

ziL  99- 

Lacemas  from  Betica. 
My  wool  disdaiDB  a  lye,  or  caldron  hue. 
Poor  Tyre  may  take  it :  me  my  sheep  imbue. 

xiv.  l33,^Elphin»ton'9  Tmuiatin 

Charming  Ero's  golden  lock 
Beat  the  fleece  of  Bfetic  flock. 

V.  37.    See  §  Sl^IK 
Beetic  fleeces,  many  a  pound. 

xiL  65. 1.  5. 

Let  him  commend  the  sober  native  hues ; 
Of  Bstic  drab,  or  gray,  lacemas  choose. 
Who  thinks  no  man  in  scarlet  should  appear, 
And  only  women  pink  or  purple  wear. 

197. 

The  numerous  passages,  which  have  now  been  produced 
relative  to  the  native  colors  of  the  Spanish  wool,  explain  the 
following  line  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  describes  the  rloihing  of  a 
warrior ; 

With  broider'd  chlamys  bright,  and  Spanish  rust 

.£n.ix  589 
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The  poet  probably  intended  to  describe  an  outer  garment,  a 
chlamys,  made  of  undyed  Spanish  wod  of  a  clear  brown  or 
ydlowish  color,  resembling  that  of  rust;  and  aftejwards  en- 
riched with  embroidery. 

Ramirez  de  PradO)  the  Spanish  commentator  on  Martial 
(4/0.  Pcaris,  1607.),  says,  that  two  native  colcnrs  were  common 
in  Spain  in  his  time,  the  one  a  gdden  yellow,  the  other  more 
brown  or  ferruginous. 

In  the  North  of  Spain  the  Celtiberi  wore  saga  made  of  a 
coarse  wool  like  goats'-hair  {Diod.  Sic.  v.  33.  torn.  i.  p.  356. 
Wesseling.),  and  woven  double  according  to  Appian*. 

At  Salacia  in  Lusitania,  according  to  Pliny,  a  chequered  pat- 
tern  was  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  coarse  wool.  This 
was  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  shepherd's  plaid  of  the 
Scotch,  the  weaver  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  difference 
of  the  white  and  black  wool  to  produce  this  variety  of  appear- 
ance.   (See  Appendix  A.) 

Estremadura,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Bstica,  is  still  £unous  for 
its  wool.  There  the  Spanish  flocks  hybemate,  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  peculiar  code  of  laws,  called  La  Mesta,  are  con- 
ducted every  spring  to  pasture  in  the  mountains  of  Leon  and 
Asturias.  Other  flocks  are  led  in  the  same  season  from  great 
distances  to  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  lying  to  the  east 
at  the  ancient  Beetica,  where  the  vegetation  is  remarkably  £&- 
Torable  to  the  improvement  of  their  wool. 

As  bearing  directly  upon  the  present  inquiry  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  sheep  have  always  been  bred  principally  for  the 
weaver,  not  for  the  butcher,  and  that  this  has  been  more  espe- 
cially the  case  in  ancient  times  and  in  eastern  countries. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  following  epigram  of  Martial,  the 
Romans  regarded  with  feelings  Uttle  short  of  aversion  the  act 
of  killing  a  sheep  for  food  exc^t  on  scdenm  or  extraordinary 
occasions. 

The  Rain's  head. 
Haat  piercM  the  neck  of  the  Pbryxean  lord, 
Who  oft  had  ■belter'd  thine?    O  deed  abhorr'd ! 

zil  211. — Elphin9ton*$  Trandation. 

Hilt  Rom.  L  vL  de  Rebw  Hi^MUL,  toL  I  p.  151.  ed.  Sehweigfai. 

37 
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The  customs  of  the  shepherd  tribes  in  the  East  are  in  this 
respect  remarkably  like  those  of  the  ancients. 

"  The  Arabs  rarely  diminish  their  flocks  by  using  them  far 
food,  but  live  chiefly  upon  bread,  dates,  milk,  butter,  or  what 
they  receive  in  exchange  for  their  wool.  They  however  seD 
their  sheep  to  the  people  in  the  towns.  A  lamb  or  kid  roasted 
whole  is  a  favorite  dish  at  Aleppo,  but  seldom  eaten  except  by 
the  rich*."  When  the  Ambs  have  a  sheep-shearing,  they  per- 
haps kill  a  lamb,  and  treat  their  relations  and  friends  with  it 
together  with  new  cheese  and  milk,  but  nothing  more.  Among 
the  Mohammedans  sheep  are  sacrificed  on  certain  days  as  a 
festive  and  at  the  same  time  a  religious  ceremc^y ;  these  cere- 
monies are  of  great  antiquity  and  derived  from  Arab  heathen- 
ism. On  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  every  one  is  required  to  sac- 
rifice a  sheep  at  a  certain  place  near  Meccat. 

By  the  Law  of  Moses  the  sheep  was  a  dean  animal,  and 
might  consequently  be  eaten  or  sacrificed.  A  lamb  or  kid, 
roasted  whole,  was  the  principal  and  characteristic  diah  at  the 
feast  of  the  passover.  The  rich  man  kills  a  lamb  to  entertain 
his  guest  in  the  beautiful  parable  of  Nathan.  (2  Sam,  xii.  4.) 
Sheep  were  killed  on  the  festive  occasion  of  shearing  the  very 
numerous  flocks  of  Nabal.  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  11.  18.)  An  ox 
and  six  choice  sheep  were  sacrificed  daily  for  the  numerous 
guests  of  Nehemiah,  while  he  was  building  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem. {Neh,  V.  17,  18.)  Immense  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen 
were  sacrificed  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple.  (1  Kings, 
viii.  5.  63.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  3.)  describes  the  bad 
shepherd  as  selfislily  eating  the  flesh  and  clothing  himself  widi 
the  wool  of  the  sheep,  without  tending  them  with  due  care  and 
labor. 

In  the  Suovetaurilia  among  the  Romans  a  hog,  a  sheep,  and 
a  bull,  their  principal  domestic  animals,  were  sacrificed.  A 
sheep  was  killed  every  day  for  the  guards,  who  watched  the 
tomb  of  Cyrus.     {Arrian,  vol,  i,  p.  438,  Blancardi,)    In  the 

*  IIarmer*B  Obseirations,  vol.  i.  p.  393.  ed.  Clarke, 
t  Harmer,  p.  39. 

Pallas  (SpicUegia  Zoologica,  Faac.  xi.  p.  79.)  speaks  of  the  beautiful  lamb-^kiBf 
from  Bucharia,  as  being  admired  for  their  curled  gray  wooL 
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Odyssey  (p.  180-182.)  a  sacrifice  is  made  and  a  feast  prepared 
of  sheep,  goats,  hogs,  and  a  cow.  Also  in  Od.  v.  3.  250.  sheep 
are  sacrificed  and  furnish  part  of  a  feast  In  orde^r  to  ratify  a 
treaty  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  former  sacrificed  a 
lamb  of  the  male  sex  to  Jupiter ;  the  latter  one  of  the  male 
sex  and  white  to  the  Sun,  and  another  of  the  female  sex  and 
black  to  the  Earth.  (II.  y.  103, 104.)  Sheep  are  sacrificed  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi  in  Euripides,  Ion,  /.  230.  380.  The  rare  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  sheep  for  food  or  sacrifice  by  the  Egyptians 
have  been  already  noticed. 

But,  although  sheep,  both  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
were  sacrificed  to  the  objects  of  religious  worship  and  on  other 
festive  occasions  were  eaten,  especially  by  the  rich  and  great, 
yet  their  chief  use  was  to  supply  clothing,  and  the  nourishment 
they  yielded  consisted  in  their  milk  and  the  cheese  made  from 
it,  rather  than  in  their  flesh. 

This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  words  of  Solomon,  formerly 
quoted,  and  in  which  he  speaks  of  lambs  for  clothing  and 
goat's  milk  for  food.  In  like  manner  St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  ix. 
7.),  "  Who  planteth  a  vineyard,  and  eateth  not  of  the  fruit 
thereof?  or  who  feedeth  a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of 
the  flock  ?" 

Yarro  thinks,  that  sheep  were  employed  for  the  use  of  man  be- 
fore any  other  animal  on  account  of  their  usefulness  and  placid- 
ity, and  he  represents  their  use  to  consist  in  supplying  cheese  and 
milk  for  food,  fleeces  and  skins  for  clothing*.  In  like  manner 
Columella  in  his  account  of  the  use  of  sheep  (vii.  2.)  says,  they  af- 
forded the  chief  materials  for  clothing.  In  treating  of  their  use 
for  food,  he  mentions  only  their  milk  and  cheese.  Pliny  refers 
to  the  employment  of  sheep  both  for  sacrifices  and  for  clothing. 
He  also  remarks,  that  as  the  ox  is  principally  useful  in  obtain- 
ing food,  to  wit,  by  ploughing  and  other  agricultural  processes, 
the  sheep,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  materials  for  clothingt. 

The  fact,  that  wool  was  among  the  ancients  by  far  the  most 
conunon  material  for  making  clothes,  accounts  for  the  various 


*  Do  Re  Roftica,  L  il  o^  l  t  See  Appe&cBx  A. 
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expressions  in  scripture  respecting  the  destrucdveneas  of  the 
moth. 

"  Your  garments  are  moth-eaten."  James  v.  2.  ^-  He,  as  a 
rotten  thing,  consumeth,  as  a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten." — 
Job  xiii.  28.  '^  They  all  shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up." — ^Is.  L  9.  /'  The  moth  shall  eat  them  up 
like  a  garment,  and  the  worms  shall  eat  them  like  wool."  I& 
li.  8.  <<From  garments  cometh  a  moth."  Eccles.  ^.  13. 
"  Treasures,  where  moth  and  rust  corrupt"    Matt  vL  19. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  sacred  writers  mentioii  doC 
the  moth,  but  the  minute  worm,  which  changes  into  a  moth, 
and  which  alone  gnaws  the  garments.  In  the  passages  which 
have  been  quoted,  the  word  "  moth"  must  be  understood  to  mg- 
nify  the  larva*  of  the  ck>thes-moth  {PhaUtna  VesOandlOf 
linn.),  or  of  some  insect  of  the  same  kind. 

*  When  an  iniect  fint  hbdm  finom  the  egg,  it  m  called  by  natnialHli  lifM. 
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GOATS-HAUL 


AHCIBRT    mSTOBT    OF    THE    OOAT  —  ILLTTSTRATIOHS    OF    THB    8CSIP* 

TUKES,  STC. 

Sheep-broeduig  and  Goats  in  China — ^Probable  origin  of  abeep  and  goats — Sheep 
and  goats  coeral  with  man,  and  always  propagated  together — ^Habits  of  Gre- 
cian goat-herds— He-goat  employed  to  lead  the  flock — Cameo  representing  a 
foat-herd — GSoats  chiefly  Taloed  for  their  milk — ^Use  of  goati^-hair  for  ooaise 
clothing— Shearing  of  goats  in  Fhrygia,  Cilicia,  dtc — ^Vesles  capiina,  cloth  of 
goats'-hair — ^Use  of  goats' -hair  for  military  and  naval  pniposes  Curtains  to 
eorer  tents^Etymology  of  Sack  and  Shag — Symbolical  uses  of  sack-cloth — 
The  Arabs  weave  goats'-hair — Modem  uses  of  goats'-hair  and  goat8*-wo<4 — 
Introdoction  of  the  Angora  or  Cashmere  goat  into  France— SuccesB  of  the 
project 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  propagation  of  the  Goat,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  sheep,  may  justly  be  considered  a  subject 
hr  interesting  investigation.  Goats  were  no  less  highly  prized 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy  than  by  the 
modem.  We  have  seen,  that  the  great  value  of  sheep  always 
consisted  in  its  fleece.  The  goat,  on  the  contrary,  was  more 
valued  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  milk,  and  for  its 
suitableness  to  higher  and  more  rugged  and  unproductive  land*. 

We  observe  a  clear  allusion  to  this  distinction  between  the 
{Hincipal  uses  of  sheep  and  of  goats  in  the  twentynseventh 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbst*    The  management  and  use 


•  VirgU,  Georg.  iil  30S-321. 

t  **  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy  herds. 
Tlie  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing,  and  the  goats  are  the  price  of  thy  field ;  and  thoa 
shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the  food  of  thy  household,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens."    Proy.  zxvii.  23, 26,  27. 

Bochart  has  <pioted  a  great  variety  of  ancient  testimonies  to  the  tbIuo  of  goati^- 
ndk  in  his  Hieroioicon,  L  il  ci^.  51.  pp.  629,  630.  ed.  Leosden. 
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of  goats  has  from  time  immemorial  formed  a  striking  feature  in 
the  condition  of  man,  and  especially  of  those  naticms  which  be- 
long to  the  Caucasian,  or,  as  Dr.  Prichard  more  properly  de- 
nominates it,  the  Iranian  or  Indo-Atlantic  variety  of  our  race*. 
Their  habits  of  sheep-breeding  seem  no  less  characteristic  than 
the  form  of  their  countenances,  a  no  less  essential  part  of  their 
manner  of  life  than  any  other  custom,  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished :  and,  as  all  the  circumstances,  which  throw  any 
light  upon  the  question,  conspire  to  render  it  probaUe,  that  the 
above-mentioned  variety  of  the  human  race  first  inhabited  part 
of  the  high  land  of  central  Asia,  so  it  is  remarkable,  that  our 
domestic  sheep  and  goats  may  with  the  greatest  probaUlity  be 
referred  to  the  same  stock  with  certain  wild  animala,  whkh 
now  overspread  those  regions.  The  sheep,  as  has  been  already 
observed  in  chapter  L,  is  regarded  as  specifically  the  same  with 

*  See  Prichard'a  Researchei  into  the  Phyncal  History  of  Mankind,  thiid  e&- 
tion,  ToL  L  ppi  247.  257-262.  303,  304.  These  nations  are  characterited  by  tht 
owd  fonn  of  the  skull.  Their  diatribation  over  the  face  of  the  earth  may  be  mcb 
m  the  Map,  Plate  VII. 

Tho  only  remarkable  exception  to  this  limitation  of  ancient  eheep-breeding,  is 
the  case  of  the  Chinese.  It  would  appear  from  the  following  evidence,  that  they 
had  both  sheep  and  goats  in  ancient  times. 

The  Chinese  character  for  a  sacrifice  is  a  compound  of  two  characterp,  one 
placed  above  the  other ;  the  upper  oue,  Yang,  is  the  character  for  a  lamb^  the 
lower  is  the  character  (or  fire ;  so  that  a  lamb  on  thejire  deuotes  a  sacrijice.  See 
Morison^s  Chinese  Dictionary,  vol.  iiL  part  i. 

According  to  tho  mythology  of  the  Chmese,  which  as  well  as  their  writlni 
characters  is  of  high  antiquity,  one  of  the  four  rivers,  which  rise  in  Mount  Kaen- 
lun  and  run  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  called  the  Yang-Choui,  i.  e. 
the  Lamb-River.  Thomas  Stephens  Davies,  Esq.  in  Dr.  Robert  Thomson  s  Brit- 
ish Annual  for  1837,  p.  271.  277. 

Yang-Ching,  i.  e.  Sheep-city,  was  an  ancient  name  of  Canton.  Morison,  p. 
55.  There  is  a  character  for  the  Goat,  which  means  the  Yang  of  the  mtmrntmns, 
Yang  being  a  general  term  like  the  Hebrew  ^XS,  including  both  sheep  and 
goats.     lb.  p.  61,  62. 

In  the  following  passage  of  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  who  flourished  about  A.  D. 
400,  we  have  a  distinct  testimony,  that  the  ancient  Seres,  the  probable  ancestocs 
of  the  Chinese,  employed  themselves  in  tho  care  of  sheep  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  silk. 

Gregibus  permixti  oviumque  boumque, 
Vellera  per  silvas  Seres  nemoralia  carpunt 

Descriptio  Orbis  Terrs,  L  935,  936 
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the  Argali ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Pallas,  which  has  been  very 
generally  adopted  by  zoologists,  the  goat  is  the  same  with  the 
^gagrus,  a  gregarious  quadruped,  which  occupies  the  loftiest 
parts  of  the  mountains  extending  from  the  Caucasus  to  the 
S<Hith  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  North  of  India*. 
Indeed  the  history  of  these  animals  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  man,  that  those  naturalists  have  not  reasoned  quite 
correctly,  who  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  the  first  origin 
of  either  of  them  to  any  wild  stock  at  all.  They  assume,  that 
these  quadrupeds  first  existed  in  an  undomesticated  stale,  that 
18,  entirely  apart  from  man  and  independent  of  him ;  that,  as 
he  advanced  in  civilization,  as  his  wants  multiphed,  and  he  be- 
came more  ingenious  and  active  in  inventing  methods  of  sup- 
pljring  them,  the  thought  struck  him,  that  he  might  obtain 
firom  these  wild  beasts  the  materials  of  his  food  and  clothing ; 
and  that  he  therefore  caught  and  confined  some  of  them  and 
in  the  course  of  time  rendered  them  by  cultivation  more  and 
more  suitable  to  his  purposes. 

We  have  no  reason  to  assume,  that  man  and  the  two  lesser 
kinds  of  homed  cattle  were  originaUy  independent  of  one  an* 
other.  So  far  as  geology  supplies  any  evidence,  it  is  in  favor 
of  the  supposition,  that  these  quadrupeds  and  man  belong  to 
the  same  epoch.  No  properly  fossil  bones  either  of  the  sheep  or 
goat  have  yet  been  found,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  beUeve, 
that  these  animals  were  produced  until  the  creation  of  man. 
But,  as  we  must  suppose,  that  man  was  created  perfect  and 
full-grown,  and  with  those  means  of  subsistence  around  him, 
which  his  nature  and  constitution  require,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  sheep  and  the  goat  may  not  have  been  created  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  adapted  immediately  both  for  clothing  and  for 
food,  or  why  it  should  be  considered  more  probable  that  they 
were  at  first  entirely  wild.  They  may  have  been  produced 
originally  in  the  same  abode,  which  was  occupied  by  that  va- 
riety of  the  human  race,  to  whose  habits  and  mode  of  life  the 
use  of  them  has  always  been  so  essential ;  and,  if  we  assume. 


•  PalUf,  SpicUegia  Zoologica,  Faadciiliii  zl  ppi  43,  44.    See  abo  BeU'a  Hit- 
tory  of  BritMh  Qoadrapedfl,  London,  1837,  p.  433. 
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that  this  abode  was  somewhere  in  the  elevated  land  of  oentiil 
Asia,  in  the  reffon,  for  example,  of  Armenia,  we  adopt  an  hy- 
pothesis, which  explains  in  the  most  simple  and  satkfiu^loij 
manner  the  apparent  fact  of  the  propagation  not  only  of  men, 
but  of  these  quadrupeds  with  them,  from  that  centre  over  im- 
mense regions  of  the  globe. 

With  regard  to  historical  evidence,  it  is  certainly  very  defec- 
tive. No  express  testimony  assures  us  of  the  fitcts  ini^hiddl  in 
the  above-named  hypothesis.  One  thing,  however,  mi  eertaio, 
and  it  appears  very  deserving  of  attention,  viz.  that  the  sheep 
and  the  goat  have  always  been  propagated  together.  We  find 
great  nations,  which  had  no  acquaintance  with  either  of  then 
quadrupeds,  but  depended  for  their  subsistence  upon  either 
oxen  or  horses.  We  find  others,  on  the  contrary,  to  whose 
mode  of  life  the  larger  quadrupeds  were  of  much  less  impor- 
tance than  the  smaller ;  but  we  find  none,  which  were  accus- 
tomed to  breed  sheep  without  goats,  or  goats  without  sheep. 

The  reader  will  find  numerous  illustrations  of  this  &ct  on 
reviewing  the  evidence  contained  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
General  terms  were  employed  in  the  ancient  world  to  include 
both  sheep  and  goats*.  Where  more  specific  terms  are  used, 
we  still  find  "  rams  and  goats,"  "  ewes  and  she-goats"  mentioned 
together.  Sheep  and  goats  were  offered  together  in  sacrifice, 
and  the  instances  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  in  which  the 
same  fiock,  or  the  wealth  of  a  single  individual,  included  both 
these  animals. 

In  consequence  of  this  prevailing  association  of  sheep  and 
goats,  they  are  often  represented  together  in  ancient  bas-relie& 
and  other  works  of  art.  Of  this  we  have  a  beautiful  example 
in  the  Rev.  Robert  Walpole's  collection  of  "  Travels  in  various 
countries  of  the  East."  At  the  end  of  the  volmne  is  a  plate 
taken  from  a  votive  tablet  of  Pentelic  marble  dedicated  to  Pan, 
and  representing  five  goats,  two  sheep,  and  a  lamb.  As  the 
goats  are  in  one  group,  and  the  sheep  and  lamb  in  another,  the 
artist  probably  designed  to  represent  a  flock  of  each.     For. 


*  It  should  be  oUenred,  that  the  Hebrew  word  trandatad  tkeep  in  Ez.  ii.  3. 
indaded  Goats. 


.^ 
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though  sometimes  mixed  in  the  same  flock,  the  two  kinds  of 
animah  were  generally  kept  apart ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
our  Savior  alludes  in  his  image  of  the  shepherd  dividing  the 
sheep  firom  the  goats^ 

A  sheep  and  a  goat  are  seen  reposing  together  in  a  Roman 
bas-rdief  in  the  Monumenta  Matthseiana,  voL  iii.  tab.  37.  fig.  1. 

RosBelini  gives  tWo  paintmgs  from  Egyptian  tombs,  which  ex- 
hiUt  both  sheep  and  goatst ;  and  he  mentions  an  inscriptionon 
the  tomb  of  Ranni,  according  to  which  that  person  had  120 
goats,  300  rams,  1500  hogs,  and  122  oxen. 

In  the  account  given  in  chapter  II.  of  the  Sicilian  Daphnis,  an 
epigram  by  Callimachus  on  A^acides,  who  was  a  gotlherd  in 
Crete,  was  partially  quoted,  probaUy  remarkable  for  his  beauty 
tod  his  immature  death.  The  translation  of  the  passage  will 
now  be  given. 

'Ei  iptor  Kml  rir  Itpit  ^AvragUiit 
OUtX  AiKra(f9i¥  ivi  i^veUf'  tiHrt  A^pcr  • 

A  nymph  has  snatch'd  Astacidei  away  ; 

Beneath  Dictiean  oaks  otir  goatherd  lies : 
Shepherds !  no  more  your  songs  to  Daphnis  pay ; 

For  now  with  hun  the  sacred  Cretan  vies. 

Yate^t  Translation. 

Theocritus  {Idyll,  vii.  12-20.)  describes  a  goatherd  of  Cydon 
in  Crete,  named  Lycidas ;  and  from  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  attire,  we  may  judge  of  that  commonly  used  in 
ancient  Greece  by  the  same  description  of  persons.  He  wore 
on  his  shoulders  the  dun-colored  bide  of  a  shaggy  goat,  and  an 
old  shawl  was  fastened  about  his  breast  with  a  broad  girdle. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  crook  of  wild  olive. 

The  same  author  {Idyli.  iii.  6.)  mentions  a  fine  strong 

*  **  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
hinit  then  shaU  he  sit  npon  the  throne  of  his  glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  galh- 
crad  all  nations  :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd 
Hmdes  hit  sheep  from  the  goats :  and  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand, 
hot  the  goats  on  the  left"— Matt  zzr.  31-33. 

t  Monomenti  dell' Egitto,  parte  iL    Mon.  Cirfli,  tomo  L  ei^K  UL  $  9.  taTola  zxm. 
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he-goat,  which  was  brought  from  Lybia  to  Sicily.  The  de- 
sign of  its  tran^rtation  was,  no  doubt,  to  improve  the  breed. 
Probably  Chronus,  the  Lybian  {Idyll,  i.  24.),  who  resided  in 
Sicily,  had  migrated  there  to  undertake  the  management  of 
goats  and  to  improve  their  quality. 

Maximus  Tyrius  {Diss,  xxvii.)  seems  to  suppose,  that  a 
flock  of  goats  could  not  even  exist  without  the  music  of  the 
syrinx.  '<  If  you  take  away,"  says  he,  "  the  goatherd  and  hii 
syrinx,  you  dissolve  the  flock  of  goats ;  in  like  mannefi  if  yoa 
take  away  reason  from  the  society  of  men,  thus  depriving  them 
of  their  leader  and  guide,  you  destroy  the  flock,  which  by  na- 
ture is  tame,  but  may  be  injured  by  a  bad  superintendence." 

The  he-goat  was  employed  to  lead  the  flock  as  the  ram  was 
among  sheep.  The  following  passages  of  scripture  allude  lo 
this  custom.  "  Remove  out  of  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and  go 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  be  as  the  he-goats 
before  the  flocks."  Jer.  1.  8.  "  Mine  anger  was  kindled  against 
the* shepherds,  and  I  punished  the  goats."  Zech.  x.  3.  In 
Proverbs  xxx.  31.,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  we  read 
of  "  the  goat  which  leads  the  flock."  Julius  PoUux  (Lib.  i.  cap. 
12.  sect.  19.)  says,  that  "  The  he-goat  leads  the  goats*." 

On  a  cameo  in  the  Florentine  Museum  there  is  a  represen- 
tation of  an  ancient  goatherdt.  The  goatherd  holds  the  syrinx 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  young  kid  in  his  right.  A  goat  stands 
beside  him,  and  his  dog  appears  partially  concealed  within  a 
kennel  fonned  in  the  rock,  upon  which  the  goatherd  is  seated. 
The  herdsman  is  represented  sitting  under  an  aged  ilex.  At 
least  this  supposition  accords  with  the  language  of  Tibullus  al- 
ready quoted. 

A  modem  authoress,  who  spent  some  of  the  summer  months 
in  the  year  1819  among  the  mountains  east  of  Rome,  notice 
goats  in  tlie  following  terms  as  part  of  the  stock  of  the  farmers 
in  that  country. 

"  We  frequently  walked  to  one  of  these  little  farms,  to  meet 
the  goats  coming  in  at  night  from  the   mountain.     As  the 

*  See  also  JEhnn,  Hist.  Anim.  vi.  42.  and  Pausanias,  ix.  13.  4. 

t  Mufl.  Florentinum.    Geimns  antique  a  Gorio  illostrats.  tab.  zc  No.  7. 
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flock  crowded  down  the  broken  road  leading  to  the  fold,  follow- 
ed by  their  grotesque-looking  shepherd  and  his  rough  dogs,  the 
pei'kids  crowding  round  their  master  and  aiiswering  to  his 
call,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  antique  maimers  de- 
scribed by  the  poets,  and  represented  in  the  pictures  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii. 

"  The  goats  are  the  most  useful  domestic  animals.    Here  no 
other  cheese  or  milk  is  tasted.    Besides,  the  ricotta,  a  kind  of 
curd,  and  junkets,  are  made  of  goats'-milk,  and,  with  bread 
serve  many  of  the  country  people  for  food*." 

From  Athenaeust  we  learn  the  superior  excellence  of  the  goats 
of  Scyros  and  Naxos. 

Yirgil  (/.  c.)}  after  mentioning  the  use  of  goats  for  food,  goes 
on  to  show  their  contributions  to  the  weaver. 

Cloth*d  in  their  diayen  beards  and  hoary  hair, 
Fence  of  the  ocean  ipray  and  nightly  air, 
The  miaerable  seaman  breaits  the  main, 
And  camps  uninjur'd  press  the  marshy  plain. 

Sotheby^t  Traiulation. 

The  last  line  of  this  passage  of  Yirgil  is  quoted  by  Columella 
(L.  vii.  6.)  in  speaking  of  the  utility  of  the  he-goat ; 

For  he  himself  is  shorn  "  for  the  use  of  camps  and  to  make  coverings  for 
wretched  sailors." 

Virgil,  moreover,  has  here  followed  Varro,  who  writes  thus ; 

As  the  sheep  yields  to  man  wool  for  clothing,  so  the  goat  famishes  hair  for  the 
use  (^  sailois,  and  to  make  ropes  for  military  engines,  and  yessels  for  artificers 
*****  The  goats  are  shorn  in  a  great  part  of  Phrygia,  because  there 
they  have  long  shaggy  hair.  Cilicia  (i.  e.  hair-cloths),  and  ether  things  of  the 
same  kind,  are  commonly  .impoited  from  that  country.    The  name  CUieia  is 

*  Three  Months  passed  in  the  Mountains  east  of  Rome,  by  Maria  Graham 
(Lady  Calcott),  p.  36.  55,  56. 

The  same  writer  says,  that  **  black  sheep  are  rather  encouraged  here  ftr  tht 
wool,**  and  that  "  the  clothing  of  the  friars  is  of  this  nndyed  wool."    p.  55. 

t  Quoted  in  Chapter  I.  p.  236.  £lian  bears  testimony  to  the  same  fact,  obsenr- 
ing,  that  the  cows  of  Epirus  were  said  to  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk,  and 
the  goats  of  Scyros.    Hist  Anim.  L  m.  cap.  33. 

From  Toumefort,  Sonnini,  and  other  modem  treyellers  we  leam,  that  both 
Scyros  and  Naxos  are  very  rocky  and  mountainous,  and  that  they  still  ptodoM 
goats.    See  ako  Dapper,  Description  det  LdM  de  rAxchipel,  p.  356. 350. 
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mid  to  be  derived  fiaom  the  ciretmiBtmnce,  that  in  Cflida  goats  wen  fini  ikHi 
for  this  purpoie.    De  Re  Ru$tiea,  h.iL  ciLp,  301.  ed,  Btp. 

The  language  of  Yarro  in  this  passage  indicates,  that  the  fe- 
male goat  was  shorn  as  well  as  the  male ;  and  that  the  excel- 
lence of  goats'-hair,  which  was  used  only  for  coarse  artidei^ 
consisted  in  its  length.  Columella  mentions  the  long  fariBCly 
hair  of  the  Cilician  goats^ 

Aristotle  says,  ^'  In  Lycia  goats  are  shorn,  as  dieep  axe  m 
other  countries."  Hist  Anim.  viii.  28.  This  testimooy  cf 
Aristotle  agrees  with  that  of  his  nephew  and  pujnl,  CalliaChaMi^ 
who  says  (op.  JElian,  de  Nat.  Anim,  xvi.  30.),  ^  that  in  Lydt 
goats  are  shorn  just  as  sheep  are  everywhere  else ;  for  that  th^ 
have  a  very  thick  coat  of  excellent  hair,  hanging  finom  them  in 
locks  or  curls ;  and  that  this  hair  is  twisted  so  as  to  make  rope^ 
which  are  used  in  navigation  instead  of  cables." 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  goatst,  says,  "  In  CSlicia  and  about 
the  Syrtes  they  are  covered  vrith  hair,  which  admits  of  being 
shorn."  From  this  it  may  be  inferred,  in  conformity  with  the 
testimonies  already  cited  from  Yarro  and  Yirgil,  that  the  long- 
est and  best  goats'-hair  was  obtained  in  Cilicia,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  opposite  to  Sicily  and  Malta,  the  modem  Tripdl  It 
is  remarkable,  that  Virgil,  in  order  to  designate  the  latter  dis- 
trict, refers  to  the  romantic  river  Cinyps,  which  flowed  through 
it,  observing  the  same  practice,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so 
common  with  the  poets  in  regard  to  the  countries  noted  for  the 
produce  of  the  most  excellent  wool.  In  the  interior  and  more 
hilly  portion  of  this  district  of  Africa  both  sheep  and  goats  are 
still  rearedt. 

The  geographer  Avienus  asserts  that  goats'-hair  was  obtain- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  being  woven  in  the  country  of  the  Cynct« 
in  Spain§.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  difler- 
ent  kinds  of  cloth  ( Orig,  xix.  22.),  uses  the  following  cxpres- 

*  Setoeum,  quale  est  in  Cilicia.     De  Re  Rustica,  1.  L  Pnef.  p.  30.  ed.  Bip. 

t  L.  viiL  c.  76.     See  Appendix  A. 

X  Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa  frcB 
Tripoli  Eastward,  by  Beechey,  ch.  iv.  p.  73.  In  the  same  chapter,  p.  53.  63-^ 
ii  in  account  of  the  Wad*el  Khahan,  the  ancient  Cin3rps. 

§  Rufi  Fetti  Aviem  Ora  Maritima,  I  316-221. 
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sions :  "  Fibrini  (vestis  est)  tramam  de  fibii  lan&  habens :  ear 
priDa."  Thus  the  text  now  stands,  evidently  defective.  The 
writer  no  doubt  alluded  to  a  kind  of  doth  called  caprim^  bo- 
cause  goats'-hair  was  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  it  Beckmann 
{History  of  Inventions,  Eng.  Trans.,  vol,  iv.  p.  224.)  proposes 
to  read,  "  tramam  de  fibri  lan&  habens,  stamen  de  caprinft,"  i  e. 
"  having  the  woof  of  beaver-wool,  the  warp  of  goats'-wooL"  But 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  fine  wod  of  certain 
goatSi  and  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  they  used  goats'-Aotr 
in  the  case  referred  to^  since  the  ^  Testes  Fibrins^  were  of  great 
value^  as  will  soon  be  shown,  and  not  made  in  any  part  of  coarse 
materials. 

The  doth  of  goats'-hair  would  be  suitable  for  sailors,  both  on 
account  of  their  hardy  mode  of  life,  and  because  it  was  better 
adapted  than  any  other  kind  to  bear  exposure  to  water. 

Its  use  as  clothing  to  express  mourning  and  mortificatioD 
will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  emplojrment  of  goats'-hair  for  military  and  naval  pur- 
poses was  &r  more  extensive,  and  is  proved  by  the  Mowing 
passage  from  the  Geoponica  (xviiL  9.)  in  addition  to  the  former 
testimonies. 

ri^  iri  rJK  rpi^^.    4  il  Ofii(  AvayKata  wp6t  rt  ox^lvwi  ral   #iff«tvf,  «c2    ri  r*6r*i( 
^  XUir  ccraXiynfv^. 

The  goat  yiekb  no  imall  profit  from  its  milk,  chMse,  and  (fleah).  It  alio  yieldi 
a  profit  from  its  hair,  which  is  necevary  for  making  ropes,  sacks,  and  similar  ar* 
finim  ind  for  nautical  purposes,  since  it  is  not  easily  cut,  and  does  not  rot  from 
Bilnal  eaoMS,  unless  it  be  much  neglected. — YaUs*$  TVaasIafioa. 


Cicero  {in  Verrem,  Act  i.)  mentions  Cilicia  together  with 
bides  and  sacks,  and  Asconius  Pedianus  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  passage  {p.  96.  ed.  CreniL)  gives  the  following  expla- 
nation :  "  Cilicia  texta  de  pilis  in  castrorum  usum  atque  nauta- 
rum."  Servius  on  Virgil,  Georg.  iiL  313.  says,  that  these  Cili- 
cia, or  cloths  of  goats'-hair,  were  used  to  cover  the  towers  in 
sieges,  because  they  could  not  be  set  on  fire. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Poliorcetica  of  Lipeius,  L.  iiL 
Dial  3.  p.  158.  for  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  hair  ropes  fat 
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military  engines,  and  to  L.  v.  Dial.  ix.  for  passages  firom  Thih 
cydides,  Arrian,  Ammianus,  Suidas,  Yegetius,  Curtius,  and 
others,  proving,  that  the  besieged  in  cities  hung  Cilicia  am 
their  towers  and  walls  to  obviate  the  force  of  the  various  weap- 
ons hurled  against  them,  and  especially  of  the  arrows, 
carried  fire. 

From  Exodus  we  learn*,  that  the  Israelites  in  the 
among  their  contributions  to  the  Tabernacle  gave  goats^-haiTi 
and  that  it  was  spun  by  women.  The  spun  goats'-hair  was 
probably  used  in  part  to  make  cords  for  the  tent;  but  part 
of  it  at  least  was  woven  into  the  large  pieces,  called  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  "  curtains  of  goats'-hair."  Such  curtains,  or  Soffo,  of 
qpun  goats'-hair  seem  to  have  been  commonly  used  fx  the  cov- 
ering of  tentst. 

Cloths  of  the  same  kind  were  used  for  rubbing  horsest  The 
term  for  goats'-hair  cloth  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syrak,  if 
pD  or  po,  i.  e.  Shag,  or  Sac,  translated  IIAKKOE  in  the  SepCoa- 
gint,  and  Saccus  in  the  Yulgate  version  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Latin  Saoum,  appears  to  have  had  the  same  origin.  In  Eng- 
lish we  have  Stick  and  Shag,  scarcely  differing  from  the  orien- 
tal and  ancient  terms  either  in  sound  or  sense. 


*  "  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of  goats'-hair  to  be  a  covering  apon  the  tab- 
ernacle :  eleven  curtains  shalt  tliou  make.  The  length  of  one  curtain  dkall  be 
thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four  cubits :  and  the  eleven  curtaias 
■hall  be  all  of  one  measure.  And  thou  shalt  couple  five  curtaius  by  thenMetves, 
and  six  curtains  by  themselves,  and  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fan- 
front  of  the  tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  edge  of  the  ooe> 
curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of  the  cvtaio 
which  coupleth  the  second.  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  brass,  and  pot 
the  taches  into  the  loops,  and  couple  the  tent  together,  that  it  may  be  one.  Aad 
the  remnant  that  remaineth  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  the  half  cttitain  that  rt- 
maineth,  shall  hang  over  the  backside  of  the  tabernacle.  And  a  cubit  oo  the  ow 
side,  and  a  cubit  on  the  other  side  of  that  which  remaineth  in  the  length  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tent,  it  shall  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  on  this  side  aad 
on  that  side,  to  cover  it" — Ex.  xxvi.  7-13. 

t  **  And  he  made  curtains  of  goats'-hair  for  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle :  elem 
curtains  he  made  them.  The  length  of  one  curtain  was  thirty  cubits,  and  km 
cubits  was  tlie  breadth  of  one  curtain  :  the  eleven  curtains  were  oi  one  aisfti"— 
Ex.  xxxvL  14,  15. 

X  VegetU  Art  Veter.  1 1  c.  42. 
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Cilice,  the  modem  French  term  for  a  hair-«hirt,  is  immedi- 
ately derived  from  CUiciunij  the  origin  of  which  has  been  ex- 
plained*. 

This  kind  of  doth,  which  was  black  or  dark  brown,  the  goats 
of  Sjnria  and  Palestine  being  chiefly  of  that  color  even  to  the 
jMresent  day,  is  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelationst, 
and  in  Is.  1.  3.  "  I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness  and  make 
sack-cloth  their  covering."  It  was  worn  to  express  mourning 
and  mortification.  In  Jonah  we  have  a  very  remarkable  case, 
for  on  this  opcasion  blankets  of  goats'-hair  were  put  on  the 
bodies  both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  one  was  worn  even  by  the 
king  of  Nineveh  himselft.  When  Herod  Agrippa  was  seized 
at  Caesarea  with  the  mortal  distemper  mentioned  in  Acts  xiL 
(See  chap.  vi.  p.  93.),  the  common  people  sat  down  on  hair- 
ckth  according  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  beseeching  God 
on  his  behalf. — Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  L  xix.  cap,  8.  p.  872. 
Hudson.  So  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  L  vii.  cap.  7. 
p.  299.),  David  fell  down  upon  sack-cloth  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion and  lay  on  the  ground  praying  for  the  restoration  of  lids 
son. 

Hence  the  use  of  the  hair-shirt  by  devotees  in  more  recent 
times.  St  Basil,  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  the  fourth  century,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  Whether  a  monk  ought  to  have  besides 
his  night-shirt  [post  noctumam  tunicam)  a  Cilicium  or  any 
other,  eaLjBj  ^'  Cilicii  quidem  usus  habet  proprium  tempus.  Non 
enim  propter  usus  corporis,  sed  propter  afflictionem  camis  inven- 
tum  est  hujuscemodi  indumentum,  et  prq)ter  humilitatem  ani- 
msei."    He  then  adds,  that  as  the  word  of  God  forbids  us  to 

*  Mena^,  Diet  Etym.  ▼.  Cilice. 

t  **  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  lo,  there  was  a  great 
earthquake ;  and  the  son  became  as  black  as  sack-cloth  of  hair,  and  the  mooo 
became  as  btood." — ^Rey.  vi  12. 

I  "  So  the  people  of  Nineyeh  believed  God,  and  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  pot  on 
nck-cloth,  from  the  greatest  of  them  eren  to  the  least  of  them.  The  woid  came 
onto  the  king  of  Nineyeh,  and  be  arose  from  his  throne,  and  be  laid  his  robe  ftom 
him,  and  covered  him  with  sack-cloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.** — Jonah  iii.  5,  6.  la 
▼.  5l  we  fdioold  translate  "  pot  on  hair-ck)ths  ;**  fitr  the  word  is  plural  in  the  He> 
brew. 

I  From  the  ancient  version  of  Rofinns,  p.  175.  ed.  1513. 
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have  two  shirts,  we  ought  not  to  have  a  second  except  for  the 
purpose  here  mentioned.  From  this  it  is  clear,  that  the  CUi- 
dum  was  not  commonly  worn  by  the  monks,  but  only  at  fu- 
ticular  times  for  the  sake  of  humiliation. 

Dr.  Sibthorp  {in  Memoirs,  edited  by  Walpole,)  inliDiiiis  oi^ 
that  in  the  present  day  the  shepherds  of  Attica  ^  shear  the 
goats  at  the  same  time  with  the  sheep,  about  April  or  Hay,' 
and  that  the  hair  is  made  into  sacks,  bags,  and  earpeU^d 
which  a  considerable  quantity  is  exported.  In  modem  as  in 
ancient  times,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  subsist  in  a  grett 
measure  upon  goats'-milk  and  the  cheese  made  from  it*. 

The  wives  of  the  Arabian  shepherds  still  weave  goats'-hair 
for  their  tents.  This  hair-cloth  is  nearly  Uack,  and  resemhki 
that  of  which  our  modem  coal-sacks  are  madet.  The  Arabs 
also  hang  bags  of  the  same  doth,  containing  barley,  about  the 
heads  of  their  horses  to  suf^ly  them  with  fixxlt. 

The  goat,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  quadrupeds,  if  ecu- 
fined  to  a  country,  which  is  hot  in  summer  and  very  ooU  in 
winter,  is  always  protected  in  the  latter  season  by  an  additional 
covering  of  fine  wool  beneath  its  long  hair.  A  specimen  of  the 
Syrian  goat  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow  shows  both 
the  hair  and  the  wool.  In  Kerman  and  Cashmere  this  very 
fine  wool  is  obtained  by  combing  the  goats  in  the  spring,  when 
it  becomes  loose ;  and,  having  been  spun  into  yam,  it  is  used  to 
make  the  beautiful  shawls  brought  from  those  countries. 

We  will  now  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  inter- 
esting communication  from  Mr.  E.  Riley,  being  the  substance 
of  a  paper  lately  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Mr.  Riley  "  in  1825  and  1828  transported  to  that  territory 
two  flocks  of  the  finest  sheep  procurable  throughout  Germany, 


•  Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 

t  Harmer's  OfaBervations,  ch.  ii.  Obs.  36.  Dr.  Shaw's  Travek,  Put  ii.  dt  3. 
§  6.    £.  F.  K.  Rosenmuller,  Biblische  Alterthanuikuiule,  vr.  2.  p.  89. 

The  use  of  goats'-hair  for  making  cloth  among  the  Moon  ■  mentioaHl  by 
Ranwolff;  TraveU,  part  ii.  ch.  1,  p.  123  of  Ray's  Tranalation.  The  hertfamea  m 
the  wide  plains  about  Smyrna  live  in  tents  of  "  black  goats'-hair."— C.  Fetto«s*i 
Diieoveriet  in  Lycia,  p.  8. 

I  D'Anrienx  and  Thevenot,  ap.  Harmer,  ch.  v.  Obs.  9. 
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my  fiither  had  also  long  contemplated  introducing  there  the 
celebrated  Cashmere  goat,  anticipating  that  the  fulfilment  of 
his  views  would,  in  proving  advantageous  to  himself,  become 
also  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  colony ;  in  which  expectation,  he 
has  been  encouraged  from  the  results  that  have  attended  the 
importation  of  the  Saxon  breed  of  sheep  into  their  favored  cli- 
mates, the  wools  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  propcntion  to 
their  improvement,  those  also  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  being 
now  eagerly  purchased  by  the  most  intelligent  manufacturers 
in  preference  to  those  of  equal  prices  imported  from  any  part  of 
Europe. 

"  With  this  object  in  view,  he  subsequently,  during  an  agricul- 
tural tour  on  the  Continent,  directed  my  attention  to  the  Cash- 
mere flocks  of  Mons.  Temaux,  and  in  October  1828, 1  met  this 
distinguished  man  at  his  seat  at  St  Onen  (Mons.  Temaux  is 
a  great  shawl  manufacturer  and  a  Peer  of  France,)  where  he 
preserved  the  elite  of  his  herds ;  the  animals  were  a  mixture  of 
various  sizes  and  colors,  firom  a  perfect  white  to  brown,  with 
scarcely  any  stamped  features  as  if  belonging  to  one  race  ex- 
clusively ;  they  were  covered  with  long  coarse  hair,  imder  which 
80  small  a  quantity  of  soft  short  down  was  concealed,  that  the 
average  produce  of  the  whole  collection  did  not  exceed  three 
ounces  each ;  therefore,  under  tliese  unfavorable  circumstances, 
my  fisither  deferred  for  a  time  his  intention  of  sending  any  of 
them  to  Australia. 

"  I  was  then  advised  by  the  Yiscomte  Perrault  de  Jotemps, 
to  see  the  stock  of  M.  Polonceau  at  Versailles,  he  having,  by  a 
happily  selected  cross,  succeeded  in  increasing  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  qualities  of  the  Cashmere  goat  beyond  Uie  most  san- 
guine anticipations,  and  in  consequence  of  his  enlightened  taste 
for  agricultural  pursuits,  was  also  honored  with  the  directorship 
of  the  model  £surm  at  Grignon.  He  became  among  the  first  to 
purchase  a  chosen  selection  of  the  original  importation  of  the 
Cashmere  goat  from  M.  Temaux,  and  some  time  after  seeing, 
at  one  of  the  estates  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beri,  an  Angora  buck 
with  an  extraordinary  silkiness  of  hair,  having  more  the  char- 
acter of  long  coarse  but  very  soft  down,  he  soUcited  permissioD 
to  try  the  eflfects  of  a  union  with  this  fine  animal  and  his  own 

39 
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pure  Cashmeres.  The  improvement  even  in  the  first  drop  was 
so  rapid  that  it  induced  him  to  persevere,  and  when  I  first  saw 
his  small  herd  they  were  in  the  third  generation  firom  the  males 
produced  solely  by  the  first  cross ;  the  unwillingness  however 
of  M.  Polonceau  to  part  with  any  number  of  them  at  this  pe- 
riod (the  only  alienation  he  has  made  from  the  &vorite  produds 
of  his  solicitude  being  two  males  and  two  females  to  the  Ktt^g 
of  Wirtemberg,  for  the  sum  of  3400  francs,)  caused  my  fiuher 
again  to  postpone  his  intentions  until  my  return  from  the  Aus- 
tralasian Colonies,  judging  that  M.  Polonceau  would  then  prob- 
ably be  enabled  to  dispose  of  a  sufScient  number,  and  that  the 
constancy  and  properties  of  the  race  would  by  that  lime  be 
more  decidedly  determined. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  England  at  the  close  of  1831,  he  again 
recurred  to  his  favorite  project  of  introducing  these  ftnitnAk  into 
our  colonies,  for  which  purpose  I  went  to  France  with  the  in- 
tention of  purchasing  a  small  flock  of  M.  Polonceau,  should  I 
find  all  his  expectations  of  the  Cashmere  Angora  breed  verified, 
which  having  perfectly  ascertained,  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
persuading  M.  Polonceau  to  cede  to  me  ten  females  in  kid,  and 
three  males,  and  I  fortunately  was  able  to  convey  the  whole  in 
health  to  London,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  as  speedily  as 
possible  with  them  to  Port  Jackson,  looking  sanguinely  forward 
not  only  to  their  rapid  increase  but  also  to  crossmff  the  common 
goats  of  the  country  with  this  valuable  breed,  in  full  expecta- 
tion that  they  may,  exclusive  of  their  own  pure  dowTi,  become 
thus  the  means  of  forming  a  desirable  addition  to  the  already 
much  prized  importations  from  New  South  ^Vale3  and  Van 
Dienian's  Land.  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  re- 
sult may  be  accomplished,  as  M.  Polonceau,  who  has  tried  the 
experiment  with  the  native  goat  of  France,  has  obtained  ani- 
mals of  the  second  cross  very  little  inferior  to  the  breed  that  has 
rendered  his  name  so  distinguished.  He  has  also  crossed  ibe 
common  goat  with  the  pure  Cashmere,  but  only  obtained  so 
tardy  an  amelioration,  that  it  required  eight  or  ten  generations 
to  produce  a  down  simply  equal  to  their  inferior  quantity  and 
quality  when  compared  to  the  produce  of  the  Cashmere  An- 
gora." 
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Mr.  PoloQceau  has  unremittingly  persevered  in  the  improve- 
ment so  immediately  effected,  and  has  proved  during  the  seve- 
ral years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first  experiment  in  the 
year  1822,  that  an  entire  satisfactory  result  in  the  union  of  the 
most  essential  qualities  of  down,  abundance,  length,  fineness^ 
lustre,  and  softness,  was  accomplished  by  the  first  cross,  with- 
out any  return  having  ensued  to  the  individual  characters  of 
^ther  of  the  primitive  races,  and  in  consequence,  he  has  since 
constantly  propagated  the  produce  of  that  cross  among  them- 
selves, careful  only  of  preserving  animals  entirely  white  and  of 
employing  for  propagation  those  bucks  which  had  the  down  in 
the  greatest  quantity  and  of  the  finest  quality  with  the  smallest 
proportion  of  hair. 

In  1826 ;  the  "  Societie  Royale  et  Centrale  d'Agriculture  de 
VmsP  acquainted  with  the  interesting  result  of  M.  Polonceau's 
flock,  being  at  that  time  in  the  third  generation,  and  considering 
that  the  down  of  this  new  race  was  nwre  valuable  than  (hat 
of  the  East,  and  that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  filaceous 
materiab  known,  as  it  combines  the  softness  of  Cashmere  with 
the  lustre  of  silk,  awarded  him  their  large  gold  medal  at  their 
session,  4th  April,  1826,  and  nominated  him  a  member  of  their 
society  in  the  fdlowing  year. 

In  1827,  at  the  exhibition  of  the  produce  of  National  Indus- 
try, the  jury  appointed  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  objects  ex- 
posed, also  awarded  him  their  medal. 

At  present  the  animals  are  in  the  twelfth  generation,  their 
health  and  vigor,  the  constancy  of  their  qualities,  and  abun- 
dance of  their  down  without  any  degeneration,  prove  that  this 
new  race  may  be  regarded  as  one  entirely  fixed  and  established, 
requiring  solely  the  care  that  is  generally  observed  with  valua- 
Ue  breeds ;  that  is  to  say,  a  judicious  choice  of  those  employed 
for  their  reproduction,  and  in  such  a  climate  as  New  South 
Wales  it  may  be  reasonaUy  expected  that  the  brilliant  qualities 
of  their  down  may  yet  be  improved  as  has  been  so  eminently 
the  case  with  the  wool  of  the  merino  and  Saxon  sheep  imported 
there.  » 

M.  Polonceau  has  goats  that  have  yielded  as  many  as  thirty 
ounces  of  the  down,  in  one  season,  and  he  states  that  the  whole 
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of  his  herd  produce  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces ;  thus  show- 
ing the  astonishing  advantages  this  new  breed  has  over  the 
uncrossed  Cashmere,  which  never  3rield  more  than  four  ounces 
and  seldom  exceed  two  ounces  each. 

This  gentleman  also  states,  that,  the  Cashmere  Angora  goats, 
are  more  robust  and  more  easily  nourished  than  the  oommoa 
goat,  and  that  they  are  less  capricious  and  more  easily  managed 
in  a  flock ;  and  from  the  experience  he  has  already  had,  he 
finds  them  much  more  docile  than  even  sheep.  They  prefer 
the  leaves  of  trees,  as  do  all  other  goats,  but  they  thrive  either 
on  hay  or  straw,  or  green  fodder,  or  in  meadows ;  they  also 
feed  with  equal  fecility  on  heaths,  and  on  the  most  abrupt  de- 
clivities, where  the  sheep  would  perish ;  they  do  not  fear  the 
cold,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  all  the  winter  in  open  sheds. 
For  the  first  year  or  two  of  M.  P.'s  experiments  he  thou^t  it 
prudent  to  give  them  aromatic  herbs,  from  time  to  time,  but 
during  the  last  six  years  he  has  not  found  it  necessary.  He 
knows  not  of  any  particular  disease  to  which  they  are  subject, 
his  flock  never  having  had  any.  M.  P.  arranges  they  diouUI 
kid  in  March,  but  occasionally  he  takes  two  falls  from  those  of 
sufiicient  strength  during  the  year. 

The  down  commences  to  grow  in  September,  and  develojies 
itself  progressively  until  the  end  of  March,  when  it  ceases  to 
grow  and  detaches  itself,  unless  artificially  removed. 

To  collect  the  down,  he  waits  the  period  when  it  begins  to 
detach  itself,  and  then  the  locks  of  down  which  separate  from 
the  skin  with  httle  force  are  taken  off  by  hand ;  the  down  i^ 
removed  from  the  animals  every  three  or  four  days ;  in  general 
it  first  begins  to  fall  from  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  in  the 
following  four  or  five  days  from  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  the  col- 
lection is  completed  in  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days.  Some- 
times the  entire  down  can  be  taken  from  the  animal  at  one 
shearing,  and  almost  in  an  unbroken  fleece,  when  it  be^ns  to 
loosen.  The  shearing  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  more 
perfectly  the  parallelisms  of  the  individual  filaments,  which 
much  increase  the  facility  of  combing  and  preparing  the  down 
for  manufacturing  purposes. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEAVERS-WCX^L- 

ladorai  HjqwleiiM--Cnaodian--Beckmaim— Beaven'-wooI^Diqpem     of  Dea- 
yen  through  Earop»— Fonl  bones  of  Beaven. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, shows  that  the  ancients  made  a  cloth,  the  woof  of  which 
was  of  Beavers'-wool  {dejibri  land),  and  which  was  therefore 
called  Vestis  Fibrina.  By  lana  he  must  have  meant  the 
very  fine  wool,  which,  agreeably  to  the  observation  in  the  last 
paragraph,  grows  under  the  long  hair  of  the  beaver.  Isidore  in 
the  same  Book,  observes,  '^  Fibrinum  lana  est  animalium,  que 
fibres  vocant :  ipsos  et  castores  existimant." 

The  following  Epigram  of  Claudian  seems  intended,  as 
Beckmann  (iv.  p.  223.)  supposes,  to  describe  ^'a  worn-out 
beaver  dress,  which  had  nothing  more  left  of  that  valuable  fur 
but  the  name." 

ON  A  BEAVER  MANTLE. 

The  shadow  of  its  ancient  name  remains : 
But,  if  no  nap  of  beaver  it  retains, 
A  Beaver  Mantle  it  can  scarce  be  nam'd. 
The  price,  however,  proves  its  claim :  it  cost 
Six  pounds.    Hence,  though  all  lostn  it  has  lost. 
Yet,  bought  so  dear,  as  beaver  let  it  still  be  fam*d. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  calls  those  who  used  this  costly  apparel 
castorinati.    Lib.  v.  Epist,  7.  p.  313.  Paris,  1599,  4/o. 

Gerbert,  or  Gilbert,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  and  afterwards 
Pope  Silvester  II.,  commenting  on  the  qualities  of  a  good 
Bishop  according  to  1  Timothy  iii.  1.,  says  in  reference  to  the 
word  "ornatum:" 

**  Quod  si  juzta  sensum  litere  tanttun  respiciamns,  non  aliud,  saoerdotes,  quam 
amictum  queremus  clariorem ;  verbi  gratii,  castorinas  queremus  et  sericas  vee- 
les:  et  ille  se  inter  episcopas  credet  esse  ahiorom,  qui  vestem  indnerit  clariorem. 
8«d  S.  Apostolus  taliter  se  intelligi  non  volt,  quia  non  came,  &«.'* — Dt  Informal 
tione  Epucopornm,  seu  De  Dignitate  Sacerdotali^  in  ed,  Benedict  0pp.  8, 
a,  tarn,  iL  p*  358. 
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<<  An  upper  garment  of  this  cloth  was  worn  by  the  En^ieror 
Nicephonis  II.  at  his  coronation  in  the  year  936." — Beckmann^ 
I.  c.  §  31. 

"This  method  of  manu&cturing  beavere'-hair,''  observes 
Beckmann,  "  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Pliny ;  for,  though  he  speaks  much  of  the  castor,  and  mentkns 
peUisfibrina  three  times,  he  says  nothing  in  regard  to  man- 
u&cturing  the  hair,  or  to  beaver-fur." 

It  seems  probable,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not  use 
cbth  of  beavers'-wool  until  the  4th  century.  In  an  earlier  age 
the  furs  and  drugs  supplied  by  beavers  were  obtained  from  the 
coimtries  to  the  North  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  But  in  the  period 
now  under  consideration  the  intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the 
West  of  Europe  would  open  a  much  more  extended  sphere  for 
procuring  the  Testes  Fibrinae,  since  we  have  traces  of  the  ex- 
istence of  beavers  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Their  appear- 
ance in  Wales,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  North  of  Europe 
generally,  is  attested  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis*. 

Dr.  Patrick  Neill,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,!  has 
given  an  account  of  the  bones  of  recent  beavers  found  in  Perth- 
shire and  Bervrickshire.  They  have  also  been  found  in  Cam- 
bridgeshiret.  We  leam  from  the  life  of  Wulstan§,  that  beaver- 
fur  s^  as  well  as  those  of  sables,  foxes,  and  other  quadrupeds, 
were  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  very  early  times  for  lining 
their  garments.  Other  modem  authors  speak  of  their  occur- 
rence in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  North  of  Italy!!.  They 
are  still  found  in  Sweden.^  Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  his  time 
they  frequented  the  rivers  of  Spain**. 

Buflbn  says  {Hist,  Nat.  tome  26.  p.  98.),  "  There  are  bea- 
vers in  Languedoc  in  the  islands  of  the  Rhone^  and  great  num- 


*  Topo^raphia  Hibemie,  c.  21,  and  Itinerahum  Cambrie,  I.  ii.  c.  3. 
t  EklinbuTgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  177-187. 
t  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  toL  L  part  L  p.  175. 
§  See  Extracts  in  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  vol.  iv. 

II  Muratori,  Antichit^  Italiane,  tomo  ii.  p.  110.     Napoli,  1783.     The  aotbon, 
cited  by  Muratori,  are  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  Mathioli. 
T  Travels  in  Sweden,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  p.  411. 
•«  Lib.  iii.  163.  vol.  L  p.  737,  ed.  Siebenkeee. 
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bers  of  them  in  the  North  of  Europe."  "  But  as  human  popu- 
lation extends,"  he  observes,  "  beavers,  like  other  animals,  are 
dispersed,  become  solitary,  fugitive,  or  conceal  themselves  in  the 
ground :  they  cease  to  unite  in  bands,  to  engage  in  building  or 
other  undertakings." 

"We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,"  says  Cuvier*,  "after  the 
most  scrupulous  comparisons,  if  the  Castors  or  Beavers,  which 
burrow  along  the  Rh(me,  the  Danube,  and  the  Weser,  are  dif- 
ferent in  species  from  those  of  North  America,  or  if  they  are 
prevented  from  building  by  the  vicinity  of  man."  The  same 
distinguished  author  in  his  work  on  Fossil  Bones  says,  "  The 
greater  part  of  our  European  rivers  having  formerly  supported 
beavers,  and  some  of  them  doing  so  still,  viz.  the  Gardon  and 
the  Rhone  in  France,  the  Danube  in  Bavaria  and  Austria,  and 
several  small  rivers  in  Westphalia  and  Saxony,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  their  bones  preserved  in  our  mosses,  or  turba- 
ries." He  then  mentions  instances  of  the  heads  and  teeth  of 
beavers,  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  in  Picardy,  in  the  valley  of 
Toimis-stein  near  Andermach,  and  at  Urdingen  on  the  Rhine 
in  Rhenish  Prussiat. 


*  R^gne  Animal,  vol.  iiL  p.  65.  of  Griffith's  Tranalation. 
t  Cnrier,  0»einens  Foflnlea,  tome  v.  partie  Ure,  p.  55. ;  partie  Shide,  p.  518. 
See  alto  Annalee  da  MoMom  d'Hiet  Naturelle,  tome  xiv.  p.  47. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CAMELS-WOOL  AND  CAMELS-HAIR. 

Camels'-wool  and  Camels'-hair— Ctena'i  account — Teatimony  of  modem  tisfil- 
len — ^Arab  tent  of  Camels'-hair — Fine  clothe  still  made  of  CameW-wool — Thft 
nae  of  hair  of  yarioai  »nim»i«  in  the  mannfactore  of  beautifol  atnffa  by  the  anctnt 
Mexicans — Hair  used  by  the  Candian  women  in  the  manufacture  of  faroidend 
stttfEb — Broidered  stuffii  of  the  negresses  of  Senegal— Their  great  bemity. 

We  are  informed  by  Ctesias,  in  a  fragment  of  the  10th  Book 
of  his  Persic  History,  that  there  were  camels  in  a  part  of  Persia, 
whose  hair,  soft  as  Milesian  fleeces,  was  used  to  make  gar- 
ments for  the  priests  and  the  other  potentates*. 

John  the  Baptist  wore  a  garment  of  camels'-hair ;  but  thk 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  coarse.  {Matt.  iii.  4.,  Mark  L 
6.)t.  This  passage  of  scripture  is  illustrated  by  Harmer  in  the 
following  observation^ : 

"  This  hair,  Sir  J.  Chardin  tells  us  (in  hb  MS.  note  on  1 
Sam,  XXV.  4.)  ia  not  shorn  from  the  camels  like  wool  from 
sheep,  but  they  pull  off  this  woolly  hair,  which  the  cameb  arc 
disposed  to  cast  off;  as  many  other  creatures,  it  is  well  known, 
change  their  coats  yearly.  This  hair  is  made  into  cloth  now. 
Chardin  assures  us  the  modern  dervishes  wear  such  garments.*' 

Campbell,  the  poet,  mentions  a  tent  of  camels'-hair  cloth, 
which  he  saw  at  an  Arab  encampment  between  Oran  and  Mas- 
cara in  tlie  kingdom  of  Algiers.  It  was  25  feet  in  diameter 
and  very  lofty.     {Letters  from  the  South,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p. 

*  ApoIIonii  Mirabilia  zx.  ^Elian,  Hist.  An.  xvii.  34.  Ctesie  FragmeDta,  a 
B&hr,  p.  234. 

t  **  And  the  same  John  had  his  raiment  of  camels'-hair,  and  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins ;  and  his  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.'* — Matt.  uL  4,  also  in 
Mark: 

"  And  John  was  clothed  with  camels'-hair,  and  with  a  girdle  of  a  skin  abeot  his 
loins ;  and  he  did  eat  locusts  and  wild  honey. ' — Mark  i.  6. 

t  Ch.  XL  Obs.  83.  vol.  iv.  p.  416.  ed.  Clarke. 
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212.)  He  also  mentions  {vol.  i.  p.  161.)  that  the  Kabyles  or 
Berbers,  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers,  and  are  descended 
from  the  original  occupants  of  the  country,  dwell  in  "  tents  of 
caroels'-hair.''  We  are  informed  that  the  Chinese  make  car- 
pets of  the  same  material*.  Coverlets  of  goats'  or  camels'-hair 
are  used  by  the  soldiers  in  Turkey  to  sleep  undert.  "  The  Cir- 
cassians, when  marching,  or  on  a  journey,  always  add  to  their 
other  garments  a  cloak  made  from  camel  or  goats'-hair,  with  a 
hood,  which  completely  envelopes  the  whole  person.  It  is  im- 
penetrable by  rain ;  and  it  forms  their  bed  at  night,  and  pro- 
tects them  from  the  scorching  sun  by  dayt." 

Fortunatus,  in  his  life  of  St  Martin  (L  iv.),  describes  a  gar- 
ment of  such  cloth ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  took 
his  description  from  actual  knowledge  of  the  use  of  it,  or  only 
from  the  account  in  Matthew  of  the  dress  of  John  the  Baptist 
already  quoted. 

Camels'-hair  of  annual  growth  would  vary  in  fineness  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  and  might  be  used  either  for  the 
coarse  raiment  of  prophets  and  der\ises,  or  for  the  costly 
shawls,  to  which  Ctesias  alludes.  Fine  wool,  adapted  to  the 
latter  purpose,  might  also  grow,  as  in  the  goat  and  beaver,  be- 
neath the  long  hair  of  the  camel.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  cloth  so  fine  and  beautiful  as  Ctesias  asserts,  could  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  from  camels.  The  following  accounts  by 
modem  travellers  illustrate  and  justify  the  statement  of  the 
suspected  ancient 

Marco  Polo,  who  travelled  in  the  13th  century,  in  his  account 
of  the  city  of  Kalaka,  which  was  in  the  province  of  Tangut 
and  subject  to  the  Great  Kahn,  says§,  "  In  this  city  they  manu- 
fisicture  beautiful  camelots,  the  finest  known  in  the  world,  of  the 
hair  of  camels  and  likewise  of  fine  wool."  According  to  Pallas, 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  §  8.,)  "  From  the  hair  of  the  camel  the  tTartar 
women  in  the  plains  of  tlie  Crimea  manufacture  a  narrow 

*  China,  its  Coftume,  Arts,  Mannfactnrei,  Slc,  by  Berlin :  translated  from 
the  French.    London,  1812,  toI.  iy. 

t  Trayeb  in  Circania,  by  Edmnnd  Spencer,  toL  i.  p.  303. 

t  Ibid,  vol  il  p.  219. 

4  Book  i.  ch.  53.  p.  235.  of  Manden*i  Translation. 
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cloth,  which  is  used  in  its  natural  color,  and  is  extremdy  warm, 
soft,  and  light"  According  to  Prosper  Alpinus,  {Hist.  Not 
jEgypUj  L  iv.  c.  7.  p,  225.)  the  Egyptians  manufactured  6om 
the  hair  of  their  camels  not  only  coarse  cloth  for  their  tent% 
but  other  kinds  so  fine  as  to  be  worn  not  only  by  princes  but 
even  by  the  senators  of  Venice. 

Elphinstone,  in  his  account  of  Cabul  (p.  295.;,  mention^ 
that  "  Oormuck,  a  fine  cloth  made  of  camela'-wod,"  is  among 
the  articles  imported  into  Cabul  from  the  Bokhara  country. 
This  country  lies  North  of  the  Oxus,  and  East  of  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  probably  the  couDtry,  to 
which  Ctesias  more  especially  referred.  A  still  more  recent  au- 
thority is  that  of  Moorcroft,  who  informs  us,  that  "  Cloth  is  now 
made  from  the  wool  of  the  wild  camels  of  Khoten  in  Chinen 
Tartary,"  and  that  '^  at  Astrakhan  a  fme  cloth  is  manufactured 
from  the  wool  of  the  camel  foal  of  the  first  year*.^ 


*  Joarn&l  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  y^.  L  p.  241,  343. 

It  m  ctutomary  in  many  parts  of  the  Ea8t»  as  it  was  in  Menoo  in  the  tiflM  tf 
Cortee  (See  Part  Third,  Chapter  I.)  to  use  the  hair  of  variooa  •nimaU  \^  ^ 
broideringr  garments.  The  Candian  women  even  embroider  with  their  own  biiri 
as  well  as  that  of  animals,  with  which  they  make  splendid  representatiow  d 
flowers,  foliage,  &.c. :  they  also  insert  the  skins  of  eels  and  serpents. 

According  to  M.  do  Busson,  the  negreeses  of  Senegal,  embroider  the  ikiBior 
Tarious  beasts,  representing  figures,  flowers,  and  animals,  in  ever)*  rariecy  of 
color. 
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PART   THIRD. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GREAT  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURE 
IN  INDIA —UNRIVALLED  SKILL  OF  THE  INDIAN 
WEAVER. 

Superiority  of  Cotton  for  clothing,  compared  with  linen,  both  in  hot  and  cold  cli- 
matM — Cotton  characteristic  of  India— Account  of  Cotton  by  Herodotus, 
Cteaias,  Theophrastus,  Aristobulus,  Nearchus,  Pomponiua  Mela — Use  of  Cot- 
ton in  India — Cotton  known  before  ailk  and  called  Carpasus,  Carpasum,  Car- 
bamm,  Slc. — Cotton  awnings  used  by  the  Romans — Carbasus  applied  to  linen 
—Last  request  of  Tibullus — Muslin  fillet  of  the  vestal  virgin — linen  sails,  &«. 
caDed  Carbasa — ^Valerius  Flaccus  introduces  muslin  among  the  elegancies  in 
the  dreoi  of  a  Phrygian  from  the  river  Rhyndacu»— Prudentius's  satire  on  pride 
— Apuleius's  testimony — ^Testimony  of  SidoUus  ApoUinaris,  and  Avienus — 
Pliny  and  Julius  Pollux — Their  testimony  considered — ^Testimony  of  Tertullian 
and  Philo8tratu»^-Of  Martianus  Capella — Cotton  paper  mentioned  by  The- 
ophylus  Presbyter — Use  of  Cotton  by  the  Arabians — Cotton  not  common  an- 
ciently in  Europe— Marco  Polo  and  Sir  John  Mandeville*s  testimony  of  the 
Cotton  of  India — Forbee*s  description  of  the  herbaceous  Cotton  of  Guzerat-^ 
Testimony  of  Malte  Brun — Beautiful  Cotton  textures  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
—Testimony  of  the  Abbe  Clavigeio— Fishing  nets  made  irom  Cotton  by  the 
fab*****"*«  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  on  the  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ie»-'Columbas's  testimony — Cotton  used  for  bedding  by  the  Brazilians. 

Among  all  the  materials  which  the  skill  of  man  converts  into 
comfortable  and  elegant  clothing,  that  which  appears  likely  to 
be  the  most  extensively  useful,  though  it  was  the  last  to  be 
generally  diffused,  is  the  beautiful  produce  of  the  cotton-plant. 

The  properties  of  cotton  strongly  recommend  it  for  clothing, 
especially  in  comparison  with  linen,  both  in  hot  and  cold  coun- 
tries. Linen  has,  indeed,  in  some  respects  the  advantage ;  it 
forms  a  smooth,  firm,  and  beautiful  cloth,  and  is  very  agreeable 
wear  in  temperate  climates ;  but  it  is  less  comfortable  than  cot- 
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ton,  and  less  conducive  to  health,  either  in  heat  or  in  cold. 
Cotton,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  as  compared  with  linen, 
preserves  the  body  at  a  more  equable  temperature.  The  func- 
tions of  the  stdn,  through  the  medium  of  perspiratioii,  are  the 
great  means  of  maintaining  the  body  at  an  equable  temper- 
ature amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere.  But  linen, 
like  all  good  conductors  of  heat,  freely  condenses  the  yapor  of 
perspiration,  and  accumulates  moisture  upon  the  skin :  the 
wetted  linen  becomes  cold,  chills  the  body,  and  checks  perspirft- 
tion,  thus  not  only  producing  discomfort,  but  endangering 
health.  Calico,  on  the  other  hand,  like  all  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  condenses  little  of  the  perspiration,  but  aUows  it  to  poa 
off  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Moreover,  when  the  perspiratiod  is 
so  copious  as  to  accumulate  moisture,  calico  will  absorb  a  great- 
er quantity  of  that  moisture  than  linen.  It  has  therefore  t 
double  advantage, — it  accumulates  less  moisture,  and  absorfas 
more. 

From  the  above  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  in  cold  cli- 
mates, or  in  the  nocturnal  cold  of  tropical  climates,  cotum 
clothing  is  much  better  calculated  to  preserve  the  warmth  of 
the  body  than  linen.  In  hot  climates,  also,  it  is  more  conducive 
to  health  and  comfort,  by  admitting  of  freer  perspiration*. 

Wool,  as  we  have  seen,  was  principally  used  for  weaving  in 
Palestine  and  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain; 
hemp  in  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe ;  flax  in  Esr}pl 
(The  history  of  the  two  last,  hemp  and  flax,  is  given  in  Part 
IV.  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.) ;  silk  in  the  central  regions 
of  Asiat.  In  like  manner  cotton  has  always  been  charac- 
teristic of  India.     We  find  this  circumstance  distinctlv  noticed 

m 

by  Herodotus*.  Among  the  valuable  products,  for  wliich  India 
was  remarkable,  he  states,  that  "  the  wild  trees  in  that  country 
bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty 
and  excellence ;  and  the  Indians  use  cloth  made  from  ilicse 


*  Bams*8  <<  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture/'  p.  19. 
t  See  Map  Plate  VII.  atthe  end  of  Part  IV. 
I  L.  ill  c.  106. 
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trees.''  In  the  same  book  (c.  47.)  Herodotus  says,  that  the  tho- 
rax or  cuirass  sent  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  to  Sparta,  was 
''  adorned  with  gold  and  with  fleeces  from  trees."  These  sub- 
stances were  perhaps  used  in  the  weft  to  form  the  figures  (<(5a), 
which  were  woven  into  the  thorax;  but  it  appears  equally 
probable  that  the  gold  only  was  thus  employed,  the  cotton 
being  used  as  an  inside  lining  or  stuffing :  and  in  this  case  it  is 
possible,  that  the  down  of  the  Bombax  Ceiba,  a  tree  allied  to 
the  Cotton-plant  (Gossypium),  may  have  been  used,  since, 
though  not  fitted  for  spinning  or  weaving,  it  has  long  been  used 
in  India  for  the  stufling  of  pillows  and  similar  purposes,  and 
would  be  included  under  the  phrase  employed  by  Herodotus, 
"  wooT  or  "fleeces  from  treesP  The  thorax  may  have  been 
made  in  Egypt ;  but  the  materials,  used  to  enrich  it,  were  prob- 
ably imported :  for  we  have  no  proof,  that  either  gold  or  cotton 
of  any  kind  was  found  in  that  country  as  a  native  product  in 
the  time  of  Amasis. 

Ctesias,  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  seems  also  to  have 
known  the  fact  of  the  use  of  a  kind  of  wool,  the  produce  of 
trees,  for  spinning  and  weaving  among  the  Indians.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Ctesias  referred  exclusively  to  cotton  cloths,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  testimony  of  Varro,  as  we  find  it  in  Servius 
{Comm.  in  Virgilii  JEn.  i.  649.).  "  Ctesias  ait  in  Indid.  esse 
arbores,  quae  lanam  ferant." 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India  contribu- 
ted to  make  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  than  before  with  cot- 
tcMi.  Hence  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  the 
disciple  of  Aristotle.  He  says,  "The  trees,  from  which  the 
Indians  make  cloths,  have  a  leaf  like  that  of  .the  Black  Mul- 
berry ;  but  the  whole  plant  resembles  the  dog-rose.  They  set 
them  in  the  plains  arranged  in  rows,  so  as  to  look  like  vines  at 
a  distance*."  In  a  succeeding  part  of  the  same  book  (c.  7.  p, 
143,  144.  ed  Schneider)  he  notices  the  growth  of  cotton,  not 
only  in  India,  but  in  Arabia^  and  in  the  island  called  Tylos, 
which  he  places  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  although  it  was  probably 


•  Hist  PI  iv.  c.  4.  p.  133.  ed.  Schneider. 
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in  the  Persiaa  Gulf,  near  the  Arabian  coast*.  According  to  his 
account  in  the  latter  passage,  "  The  wool-bearing  trees^  whkh 
grew  abundantly  in  this  island,  had  a  leaf  Uke  that  of  the  vine, 
but  smaller ;  they  bore  no  fruit,  but  the  capsule  r«nti>ming  the 
wool,  was,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a  quince,  when  ripe^ 
it  expanded  so  as  to  emit  the  wool,  which  was  woveii  into 
cloths,  either  cheap,  or  of  great  value.'' 

Sprengel  in  his  German  translation  (p.  ISO.  voL  iL)  sup- 
poses the  Broussonetia  Papyrifera  to  be  meant  in  the  fonner 
passage.  But  he  gives  no  good  reason  for  this  suppositioii,  and 
he  admits,  that  the  Broussonetia  Papyrifera  grows  in  China, 
not  in  India.  The  expression  of  Theophrastus,  wnri^  <^x^  which 
he  employs  in  the  latter  passage  (c.  9.  p.  144  ed.  Schneider), 
clearly  proves,  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  same  plant  in 
both  passages,  and  Sprengel  himself  (p.  164.)  supposes  the 
Gossypium  Arboreum  of  Linnseus,  the  Cotton  Tree,  to  be 
meant  in  the  latter,  though  not  in  the  former.  The  descriptioii 
of  Theophrastus  is  remarkably  exact,  if  we  c<Misider  it  as  ap- 
plpng,  not  to  the  Cotton  Tree  {Gossypiwm  ilrfroreum), but  to 
the  Cotton  Plant  ( G.  Herbaceum),  from  which  the  chief  sup- 
ply of  cotton  for  spinning  and  weaving  into  cloth  has  alwa)'s 
been  obtained. 

Aristobulus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  made  mention  of 
the  cotton-plant  under  the  name  of  the  Wool-bearing  Tree,  and 
stated  that  its  capsule  contained  seeds,  which  were  taken  out,  and 
that  what  remained  was  combed  like  woolt. 

The  testimony  of  Nearchus,  who  was  the  admiral  of  Alexan- 
der, is  also  preserved  to  the  following  effect ;  "  that  there  were 
in  India  trees  bearing,  as  it  were,  flocks  or  bunches  of  wool; 
that  the  natives  made  linen  garments  of  it,  wearing  a  shirt 
which  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  a  sheet  folded  about 
the  shoulders,  and  a  turban  rolled  round  the  head ;  and  thai 
the  linen  made  by  them  from  this  substance  was  fiue  and 
whiter  than  any  other."     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Nearchus,  or 


*  See  the  Map, — Plate  vii.  at  the  end  of  Part  iv.  Bocbart,  Geogr.  Socn,  p^ 
766.    Cadorai,  1651.     Hccrcn,  Ideen,  i.  2.  p.  214-219. 
t  Strabo,  L.  xv.  c.  1.  vo).  vi.  p.  43.  ed.  Siebenkees. 
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rather  the  two  later  authors  who  quote  him,  viz.  Arrian  and 
Strabo,  use  the  terms  for  linen  in  a  general  sense,  as  including 
all  fine  light  cloths  made  of  vegetable  substances*. 

We  read  in  the  account  of  India  by  Pomponius  Mela  (L.  iii. 
c.  7.),  that  the  woods  produced  wool,  used  by  the  natives  for 
clothing.  He  distinctly  mentions  the  use  of  flax  likewise.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  that  he  may  have  taken  his  account  from 
Nearchus,  or  some  other  Greek  writer,  and  that  he  may  have 
intended  to  speak  only  of  the  use  of  cotton.  But  in  reply  to 
this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Pomponius  Mela  here  mentions 
flax  in  opposition  to  cotton,  and  that  his  assertion,  so  understood, 
was  probably  true,  since  we  have  otlier  evidence  to  show  that 
flax  grows  in  India  as  well  as  cotton.  (See  Part  lY.)  Never- 
theless it  seems  necessary  to  understand  other  authors  of  the 
same  period  as  meaning  cotton  by  the  term  X(Mr,  or  linum. 
Thus  Dyonisius  Periegetes  (/.  1116),  speaking  of  the  employ- 
ments of  the  Indians,  says,  01 6s  Un^  f^oMrt  Unpytasj  which  prob- 
ably meant  "  some  weave  muslins."  In  the  same  manner  we 
must  interpret  the  assertion  of  duintus  Curtius,  "  Terra  lint 
ferax,  unde  plerisque  sunt  vestes  f  i.  e..  The  land  produces 
flax,  from  which  the  greater  part  obtain  garments.  Soon  after 
this  Curtius  says  in  terms  more  strictly  proper, 

Corpora  usque  pedes  carboMo  velant,  soleis  pedes,  capita  linteis  Yinciunt 

They  cover  their  bodies  from  head  to  foot  with  carbasut;  they  bind  shoes  aboal 
their  feet,  linen  cloths  about  their  heads. 

Again,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  the  King,  he  says, 

Distincta  sunt  auro  et  purpura  earbata,  quic  indutus  est.    L.  viiL  9. 
The  earbata  which  he  wore,  were  spotted  with  purple  and  gold. 

In  like  manner,  Lucan,  describing  the  Indian  nations,  says. 

Who  drink  sweet  juices  from  the  tender  cane, 
With  dyes  of  crocus  stain  their  hair,  and  fix 
With  color'd  gems  the  flowing  carbasus. 

L.  ui.  V.  239. 

Strabo  says,  (L.  xv.  c,  I.  vol.  vi.  p,  153.  ed.  Sieb.) 

That  the  Indians  use  white  raiment,  and  fine  white  cloths  and  earpusa. 

*  Arriani  Rer.  Indie,  p.  522.  539.  ed.  BlancaidL  Strabo,  L.  xy.  c.  1.  vol.  vL 
p^  40.  ed.  Sieb. 
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Also  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea  states,  that  the  re- 
gion about  the  Gulf  of  Barygaza  in  India  was  productive  "  of 
Carpasus  and  of  the  fine  Indian  cloths  made  of  it*."  These 
were  what  we  now  call  India  muslins.  These  musiins  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Vincent,  were  imported  into  Egjrpt,  and 
accordingly  Pacatust  represents  Antonyms  army  as  wearing  oolr 
ton  in  that  country. 

The  term  Carbasus,  is  evidently  used  by  the  five  last<hed 
authors  to  signify  cotton ;  for  they  employ  it  in  describing  the 
common  dress  of  the  Indians.  As  the  Greeks  and  Bomaos  be- 
came acquainted  with  cotton  much  earlier  than  with  silk,  we 
find  that  Carpas,  the  proper  Oriental  name  for  cotton,  was 
also  in  use  among  them  at  a  comparatively  early  period ;  and 
we  shall  now  endeavor  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  term  from 
India,  Westward.  With  little  variation  it  is  found  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Persic  languagest 

This  word  occurs  once  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  viz.  Esther, 
L  6.,  and  there  evidently  as  a  foreign  term.  The  hangings 
used  to  decorate  the  court  of  the  royal  palace  at  Susa  on  occa- 
sion of  the  great  feast  given  by  Ahasuerus,  are  thus  described 
in  the  common  version  of  the  Scriptures : — 

**  Vy^here  were  white,  green,  and  blue  hangings,  fastened  with  cords  of  fine 
linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble :  the  beds  were  of  gold  and 
eiiver  upon  a  pavement  of  red  and  blue  and  white  and  black  marble." 

The  word,  corresponding  to  ^'green'^  in  the  original  is  Carpas 

(M*n3).  It  has  been  translated  "green"  by  the  authors  of 
the  common  version  on  the  authority  of  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrase. 

The  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  oriental  name  in  any 
classical  author  is  the  line  from  Statius  Ceecilius,  wlio  died  169 
B.  C.  as  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus  {L  xvi.)  from  the  Pau- 
simachus  of  Statius : 


•  Arriani  Opp.  v.  ii.  p.  165.  ed.  Blancard.  t  Paneg.  Theodoaii,  c.  33. 

t  Celsii  Hie  robot  vol  ii.  p.  159.  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  As.  Researches,  rol.  ir.  pi 
22G.  London  Edition.  Schlegel,  Jndische  Bibliotek,  iL  p.  393.  E.  F.  K.  Ro- 
Mzuniiller,  Biblische  Alterthumskonde,  4.  1.  p.  173. 
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Carbanoa,  inolochiDa,  ampelma*. 

As  these  words  are  all  three  Greek,  and  the  play,  in  which  the 
verse  occurred,  was  also  called  by  a  Greek  name,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  Statins  translated  it  according  to  his  usual  custom 
from  one  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy.  We  may  there- 
fore infer  with  some  confidence  from  this  expression,  that  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  of  cotton 
cloths  of  some  kind,  which  were  brought  from  India  as  early 
as  200  years  B.  C. 

After  some  time  the  oriental  custom  of  using  cotton  as  a 
protection  fit>m  the  sun's  rays  was  adopted  also  by  the  Romans. 
Cotton  was  not  only  a  cheaper  and  commoner  article  than  silk^ 
but  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  this  purpose  on  account  of 
its  lightness,  as  well  as  its  beauty  and  fineness ;  and,  beside  the 
instance  already  cited  from  the  book  of  Esther,  we  may  ob- 
serve also,  that  where  the  Latin  authors  mention  the  use  of 
"  Carbasa,"  it  is  sometimes  for  purposes  of  this  kind.  "  Taber- 
nacula  carbaseis  intenta  velis,"  t.  e,  "  Tents  with  coverings  of 
cotton,"  were  among  the  expensive  novelties  which  contributed 
to  the  luxury  of  Verres,  when  Praetor  in  Sicilyt.  The  same 
species  of  ornament  was  first  displayed  at  Rome  in  the  mag- 
nificent sedileship  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther,  at  the  ApoUinarian 
games  and  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 

*<  At  a  later  period  awnings  of  linen  were  used  to  keep  out  the  lun,  but  original- 
ly in  the  theaties  only,  whic/i  contrivance  was  first  adopted  by  Q.  Catulus,  when 
he  dedicated  the  capitol.  After  this  Lentulus  Spinther  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
duced cotton  awnings  in  the  theatre  at  the  ApoUinarian  grames.  By  and  by 
Casar  the  Dictator  covered  with  awnings  the  whole  Roman  forum,  and  the  sacred 
way,  from  lus  0wn  house  even  to  the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  is  said 
to  have  appeared  more  wonderful  than  the  gladiatorial  exhibition  itselfl  AAer- 
wanfo,  without  exhibiting  games,  Marcellus  the^sonof  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus, 
when  be  was  JEdile  and  his  uncle  consul  the  eleventh  timet,  on  the  day  before 


*  See  C.  C.  Statii  Fragmenta,  a  Leonhardo  Spengel,  Monachii  1829,  p.  35. 
Statins  chiefly  copied  from  Menander  {Oelliiu  ii.  c.  16.) ;  but  we  cannot  find, 
that  Menander  wrote  any  play  called  Pautimaehut. 

t  This  was  about  the  year  70  B.  C.    Cic  in  Verrem,  Act  ii.  L  v.  c.  13. 
%  The  following  are  the  dates  of  the  display  of  awnings  on  the  several  occaiioiM 
to:— 

41 
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the  Kalends  of  August,  protected  the  forum  from  toe  rays  of  the  son,  that  tk» 
penoDs  engaged  in  lawsuits  might  stand  with  leas  injury  to  their  health.  Whit 
a  change  from  the  manners  which  prevailed  under  Cato  the  Cennr,  wlw  tbonflt 
that  the  forum  should  even  be  strewed  with  caltrops !  Of  lata  dLy-bloe  awaa|m 
spotted  with  stars,  have  been  extended  by  means  of  strong  ropes,  even  m  the  •■- 
phitheatre  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  Red  awnings  are  used  to  cover  tho  atria  if 
houses,  and  they  defend  the  moss  from  the  sun.  As  for  the  reat»  whita  finea  Isi 
always  remained  in  favor.  This  plant  was  honored  in  the  1Vo}aa  war.  Ar 
why  9hotdd  it  not  perform  it9  part  in  battle*  ae  well  aa  in  tkipwraek^  T  fUmm 
testifies,  that  a  few  of  his  warriois  fought  in  linen  cuirasses.  The  tackle  of  hii 
ships  was  also  of  flax,  according  to  some  of  his  mora  learned  iDteipreten,  whs  »- 
gue  that  by  the  tenn  tparta  he  meant  eata,  or  things  that  are  aown."— Fttqi^ 
Ub.  xix.  chap.  vi. 

Lucretiiis  apparently  refers  to  the  introduction  by  Lentuloi 
Spinther  of  the  cotton  awnings  above  mentioned  (vL  108.),  wixn 
he  is  theorising  on  the  cause  of  thunder,  and  compares  the 
clouds  spread  over  the  sky  to  the  awnings  of  calico,  which 
veiled  the  theatres  and  sheltered  the  spectators  from  the  sun : 

Caibasus  ut  quondam  magnis  intenta  theatris 
Dat  crepitum,  malos  inter  jactata  trabeisque. 

As  flap»  the  cotton,  spread  above  our  heads 
In  the  vast  theatres  from  mast  to  beam. 

We  now  find  frequent  mention  of  cotton  by  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  and  by  many  subsequent  writers.  As  in  the 
case  of  silk,  these  authors  introduce  cotton,  not  only  historically, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  embellishment ;  and,  considering  Carba- 
sus  as  a  poetical  term,  they  often  by  a  caiachresis  employ  it 
where  they  mean  to  speak  of  linen.  Also  as  was  before  ob- 
served in  regard  to  silk  (Part  I.  chapter  II.),  it  may  Ukewise  be 
noticed  here,  that  the  wars  against  Mithridates  and  tlie  Par- 
thians  may  have  contributed  to  make  the  Romans  familiar 
with  the  use  of  cotton,  although  their  chief  supply  of  u  \1-3s 
more  probably  through  Egypt,  than  through  Persia  and  Baty- 
lonia. 


Linen  awnings  first  used  in  the  theatre  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple 

of  Jupiter  by  Catulus 69  B.  C. 

Cotton  awnings  first  used  in  the  theatre  by  Lentulus  Spinther,  July  6th,  63  E  C. 

Linen  used  to  cover  the  forum  and  Via  Sacra  at  the  gladiatorial  show 
by  Julius  Ceesar 46EC 

linen  awnings  extended  over  the  forum  by  Marcellus,  July  31st         -     33  &  C 
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Catullus  (64.),  speaking  of  the  black  sail  which  ^geus  fur- 
nished for  the  ships  of  his  son  Theseus,  calls  it  "  Carbastis 
Ibera,^^  "  an  Iberian  sail."  As,  on  the  one  hand,  he  here  uses 
the  proper  term  for  cotton,  without  intending  to  describe  the  sail 
as  cotton,  so  on  the  other  hand  he  calls  the  sail  Iberian  merely 
because  Iberia  was  a  country  adjoining  Colchis,  and  from  Col- 
chis (as  will  be  shown  in  Part  lY.)  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
obtained  a  great  supply  of  flax  and  sail-cloth. 

Tibullus,  or  Lygdamus,  entreats  (iii.  2.  17.),  in  the  contem- 
plation of  bis  death  and  funeral,  that  after  his  bones  have  been 
washed,  first  with  wine,  and  then  with  milk,  they  may  be  dried 
"  carbaseis  velis,"  with  linen  napkins.  Although  he  uses  the 
proper  term  for  cotton,  he  probably  did  not  intend  to  denote  any 
preference  for  cotton  rather  than  linen.  His  bones,  after  being 
wiped,  were  to  be  deposited  in  a  marble  urn. 

Propertius  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  display  of  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  (see  Part  First,  chapter  11.) ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (iv.  3.)  he  probably  used  Carbasa  in  its  proper 
sense,  as  he  is  referring  to  Eastern  habits : 

Raptave  odorata  carbasa  Una  duci. 

MufUiui  taken  among  the  epoiUi  from  a  scented  general 

In  the  last  Elegy  of  the  same  Book  he  refers  to  the  story  of 
the  young  Yestal  virgin,  who,  when  the  flame  was  extinguished 
upon  the  altar  committed  to  her  care,  and  when  the  scourge 
appeared  to  await  her  for  her  neglect,  threw  upon  the  ashes  a 
fillet  of  muslin  from  her  head,  and  saved  her  Ufe  by  its  ignition, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  eflected  by  the  &vor  of  the  goddess : 

Vel  cui,  commisBOs  cmn  Vesta  reposceret  ignes, 
Exhibnit  vivos  carbasos  alba  focos. 

The  fire  had  died,  and  Vesta  urged  her  claim, 
When  the  white  cotton  show*d  a  living  flame. 

The  Story  is  related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (i.  7.).  Although 
we  are  not  informed  of  the  date  of  the  event,  it  appears  from 
his  language  that  the  fiUet  was  of  fine  muslin :  "  Cum  carbd- 
sum,  quam  optimam  habebat,  foculo  imposuisset,  subito  ignis 
emicuiu''  This  description  is  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  cot 
too,  than  which  nothing  was  more  easily  ignited. 

The  passage  in  YirgiPs  Georgics,  which  mentions  cotton,  has 
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been  already  quoted  (See  Part  I,  chapter  tl.  p.  24.).  By  Iba 
£tbiopiaiia,  wbcec  groves  were  "  white  witJi  soft  wool,''  bfl 
probably  intended  those  of  Arabia ;  and  we  may  suppoac  him  M 
have  re  erred  to  accounts,  not  so  much  of  the  Goeeypiom  H» 
!ur  to  which  the  word  '-  groves"  {iiemora)  would  not  *fffy, 
t<  >vea  of  Gossypiuni  Arboreum  and  Bombyx  CeSia.  1| 
t  wing  passages  of  £aeid  be  mentions  cotton  undn'  )■ 

nmnRT  name,  though  probably  not  intending  to  distinginli  a»- 
een  cotton  and  li     j,  and  only  using  the  term  fa 
11         ment : — 

Jintqne  dies,  Kllenjue  eliea  procnsit,  pI  anm 

Tela  vDcuuli  lumidoque  Inllatur  coibasuf  nmtni.     ijL  356. 


.  IVi 


Two  dsys  wvro  put,  and  uow  Ihe  nnithprr 
Call  UH  oboanl,  and  ulrelch  tbe  swoUiug  wi 


TocBt  jaia  caibasm  sum ;  J 

Pappibua  et  lorti  uautiD  uapuBuont  ooroDU.    it.  417.  ] 

The  flapping  nil  iuTites  the  galM ;  Uu  poopi  j 

By  ttu  i^ad  naioen  an  eiratdy  crawaU  i 

Eum  (JluHUtn  Tibrrim)  iFniib  glaaca  Tfllsbat  amictu 
Cattnnw,  et  crinw  ombron  tegabat  otoihIo.    tsL  33. 
Thin  mnalin  Teili  him  with  id  ■sa-gineD  fblda ; 
Hia  head  a  cxipiona  ahade  of  nsda  nntoina. 
IWt  craeeam  ohlamydem,  aiDiaqiie  eraput«a 
Caifaaasoa  fnlro  in  nodiini  coliegaTat  aara.     xi.  TT5> 
Hk  aaffiDn  eblamya.  and  each  nutiing  fold 
Of  mnriin  waa  oonfined  vith  giittaiing  girid. 

This  last  passage  is  part  of  tbe  description  of  tbe  attire  cf 
Chlorflus,  the  Phrygian,  whose  muslin  cblamys  may  have  rat- 
tled in  consequence  of  being  interwoven  with  gold. 

OVID. 

Totaqm  malo 
Cariaaa  dedndt,  vauientBique  eidpit  amaa. — Ifat.  iL  4TT- 
Tba  aetire  inaineD  now  nnfnil  the  aaila. 
And  qBWd  them  wide  to  catch  the  oonting  gala*. 
CMhMa  moU  aanaut,  jabat  ad  DirHa  Tentk.    ml  490. 


Com  daUt  aura  Tiam,  piabebja  cariaaa  TantJa.— £pu<.  vi.  171. 
IVhan  tbt  |ila  hmn,  gin  lb*  iriod  jpmv  Mtk 
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S«d  non,  quo  dederaa  a  litore  carbaaa,  vento 
Utendam,  medio  cam  potiare  freto. — Art,  Am.  il  357. 

The  wind  to  which  yoa  give  your  saili  on  ihore, 
In  the  mid  ocean  will  aoBist  no  more. 

Dornqoe  parant  torto  ■ubducere  carbasa  lino — Fatt  iii.  587. 
They  now  with  twirted  ropei  let  down  the  saili. 

In  all  these  passages  Ovid  uses  carbasa  in  the  improper  sense : 
it  was  an  easy  transition  from  the  idea  of  a  cotton  awning, 
with  which  the  Romans  had  become  familiar,  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  sail  of  a  ship.  To  these  examples  we  may  add  the 
following : 

Et  ■eqnitnr  ctunn  fiigtenta  carbasa  dolphin. 

Seneca,  (Ed,  il  propejin. 

The  dolphin  cnnred  pnnoea  the  flying  aaila. 

Strictaqoe  pendentes  deducnnt  caibaea  nante. — Luean,  il  697. 

The  marinen  confine  the  saili  with  corde, 
And,  clinging  to  the  mast,  they  take  them  down. 

Recto  deprendit  caibasa  malo.    ix.  324. 

The  mast  stands  upright ;  he  takes  down  the  sails. 

Jamqne  adeo  egressi  tteterant  in  littore  primo, 
Et  promota,  ratis  pendentibos  arbore  nantis, 
Aptabant  sensim  polsanti  carbasa  vento. 

Silius  Ilalicus,  Pun,  iii.  128. 

They  leave  the  port  and  reach  the  shore :  aloft 
They  hang  upon  the  mast,  and  by  degrees 
They  fit  the  sails  to  catch  the  beating  wind. 

Festinant  trepidi  substringere  carbasa  nauts. 

Martial,  L  xiL  ep,  29. 

The  trembling  seamen  haste  to  reef  their  sails. 

PrinuB,  carbasa  ventUantis,  aors. — Statins,  Syh.  W,  3.  106. 
Of  the  first  gale,  which  breathes  upon  the  sails. 

Statius  also  mentions  "  Carbasei  sinus,"  the  folds  of  cotton  in 
the  chlamys  of  a  Bacchanal  ( Theb,  vii.  658.). 

iBstivos  penetrent  oneraria  carbasa  fluctus. — RutUius,  I  221. 
Postquam  tua  carbssa  Tezit — Oceanus. — VaL  Flaeeue,  i. 
Necdnm  alio  Yiderant  carbasa  tems^— /6ui 

Yalerius  Flaccus  also  introduces  muslin  among  the  elegan- 
ces in  the  dress  of  a  Phrygian  from  the  river  Rhyndacus. 
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Tenaai  non  ilium  candentis  caibasa  linii 
Non  aaro  depicta  chlamyB,  non  flava  galeri 
CflBsariea,  pictoqae  javant  aubtemine  braces.  tL  228. 

No  aid  to  him  hii  chahnya  white  as  mow, 
Moilin  with  gold  enrich'd,  his  yellow  cnila 
Of  artificial  hair,  had  figured  pantaloons. 

(See  Part  1,  chap,  iil  p.  59.) 

Also  Prudentius,  the  Christian  poet  (See  Part  1,  chap,  m,  pu 
69.),  in  an  elaborate  account  of  Pride,  depicts  her  in  a  garmeol 
of  the  same  kind : 

Carbasea  ex  hmneris  sommo  coDecta  coibat 

Palla  sinu,  toretem  nectens  a  pectore  nodnnu— PsycAow .  18&. 

.^       A  mnslin  kerchief  by  a  knot  compresi'd, 
Pass'd  o'er  her  shoolden,  and  adom'd  her 


Tantft,  tamqne  muHiplici  fertilitate  abmidat  rermn  omnhim  Cypras,  at 
extemi  indigens  adminiculi,  indigenis  Tiribos,  a  fnndamento  ipso  cuiav  ad 
mos  usque  carbasos  ledificet  onerarium  navem,  omnibosque  aimamesti 
man  committat— itmrn.  Mareellinua,  zir.  8. 

Apuleius  mentions  carbasina  in  conjunction  with  6omAyetM 
and  other  kinds  of  cloth*.  He  may  consequently  be  presumed 
to  use  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  to  wit,  as  denoting  calico  or 
muslin.  In  the  same  manner  cotton  is  distinguished  from  alk 
by  Sidonius  Apollinarist.  Also  we  may  presume  that  cotton 
and  not  linen  sails  are  to  be  understood  in  the  following  line  of 
Avienus : 

Si  tamen  in  Boream  flectantor  caibasa  cymbtB. 

De$eT.  OrhiMy  799. 

Here  the  writer  not  only  professes  to  give  geographical  informa- 
tion, but  he  is  describing  the  Indian  seas  and  islands ;  and  zs 
in  the  present  day,  so  also  in  ancient  times,  the  sails  used  in  the 
navigation  of  those  seas  were  probably  made  of  cotton. 

Strabo  uses  the  word  Kapnaaivai  in  describing  the  official  dress  of 
a  certain  class  of  priestesses  among  the  CimbriJ.     Although  ii 

*  MetamorphoseoQ  1.  viii.  p.  579,   580.  ed.  Oudendorpii.     (Quoted   in  Part 
Fust,  Chapter  ii.  p.  35.) 
tL.iL  Epiat.  2.     (Quoted  in  Part  First,  Chapter  ill  p.  61.). 
t  L.  Tii.  cap.  2.  §  3.  p.  336.  ed.  Siebenkees. 
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is  possible,  that  muslin  may  have  been  conveyed  to  them  to  be 
used  on  solemn  occasions,  it  appears  more  probable  that  fine 
linen  or  cambric,  which  was  manufactured  at  no  great  distance 
among  the  Atrebates,  ought  here  to  be  understood. 

Pliny  mentions  cotton  in  four  different  passages  of  his  Nat- 
ural History.  Two  of  them  are  translatal  with  some  inaccu- 
racies from  the  passages  of  Theophrastus.  To  his  translation 
of  one  of  these  passages  Pliny  annexes  the  remark,  derived 
perhaps  from  some  other  source,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tylos 
called  their  Cotton  Trees  gasst/mpinsj  and  that  an  island 
which  was  called  the  smaller  Tylos,  distant  ten  miles,  was  still 
more  fertile  in  cotton  than  the  larger  island  of  the  same  name. 

The  third  passage  introduces  cotton  under  its  proper  name, 
Carbasa.  It  would  imply  that  cotton  was  first  grown  or  man- 
ufactured at  Tarraco  in  Spain,  than  which  assertion  nothing 
can  be  more  inaccurate  and  groundless. 

The  fourth  passage  is  also  contrary  to  all  previous  evidence, 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  cotton  to  be  the  native  growth  of 
Egypt  It  caUs  the  Cotton  Plant  gassypion,  and  hence  the 
name  has  been  given  to  it  by  modern  botanists.  Supposing 
this  last  passage  to  be  genuine,  still  we  know  not  on  what  au- 
thority Pliny  depended,  or  from  what  source  he  derived  his  in- 
formation, nor  can  we  tell  to  what  extent  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  inaccurate  in  transcribing  or  translating.  Taken  by  itself^ 
therefore,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  passage  is  no  better  proof  of 
the  growth  of  cotton  anciently  in  Egypt  than  the  third  passage 
is  of  its  first  discovery  in  Spain. 

In  Upper  Egrypt,  towards  Arabia,  there  grows  a  shrub,  which  some  call  got- 
wypium,  and  others  xylon,  from  which  the  stuffs  are  made  which  we  call  xylineu 
It  is  small,  and  bears  a  fruit  resembling  the  filbert,  within  which  is  a  downy  wool,' 
which  is  spun  into  thread.  There  is  nothing  to  be  preferred  to  these  stufis  for 
whiteness  or  softness :  beautiful  garments  are  made  from  them  for  the  priests  of 
Egypt* 

This  passage  seems  however  deserving  of  more  consideration, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  following  from  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  who  wrote  100  years  later  than 
Pliny : — 

•  Plin.  Hist.  Nat  Ub.  xix.  c.  1.  (Delph.  Ed.  c.  2.) 
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There  are  also  ByBBina ;  and  Byaros,  a  kind  of  flax.  But  amooi^  die  iDduoi^ 
and  now  also  among  the  Egyptians,  a  aort  of  wool  is  obtained  from  a  tvee.  TbB 
cloth  made  from  thia  wool  may  be  compared  to  linen,  azcept  that  it  m  thicks. 
The  tree  produces  a  fruit  most  nearly  resembling  a  walnut,  but  thiee-cMt 
After  the  outer  corering,  which  is  like  a  walnut,  has  divided  and  beeooia  dry,  tbs 
substance  resembling  wool  is  extracted  and  is  used  in  the  mannfketiire  ef  eM 
for  woof,  the  warp  being  linen. 

The  description  here  given  of  the  Cotton  Tree  or  Cotton 
Plant,  whichever  was  meant,  is  remarkably  oonrect ;  indeed 
more  correct  than  any  account  obtained  since  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Alexander.  The  circumstance  of  the  pericaip 
being  three-cleft  is  agreeable  to  the  fact,  and  is  noi  noiieed  bg 
any  earlier  writer.  The  comparison  of  it  to  a  walnut  in  le- 
gard  to  size  and  form  is  also  accurate.  From  this  account,  and 
from  those  of  Theophrastus,  Aristobulus,  and  Nearchus,  we 
gather  the  following  particulars,  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
&ct :  that  the  cotton-plants  are  set  in  the  frfains,  and  in  rowB 
like  vines ;  that  the  plant  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  is 
branched,  spreading,  and  flexible,  like  a  dog-rose ;  thai  the  leaf 
IS  palmated  like  that  of  the  vine ;  that  the  capsule  is  three- 
valved,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and,  when  it  bursts,  emits  the 
cotton,  resembling  flocks  of  wool,  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  no  previous  evidence  re- 
specting the  use  of  cotton  in  the  manufaclure  of  cloth  for  the 
woof  onlt/j  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  piece  of  iiiformatioQ 
is  correct,  because  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cotton 
was  used  for  weaving  in  any  country  in  which  Jlaz  was  also 
spun  and  woven. 

Tertullian  in  the  third  Chapter  of  his  treatise  De  Pallio, 
enumerates  nearly  all  the  raw  materials  which  were  spun  (or 
weaving.  He  mentions  the  class  of  vegetable  substances  (cot- 
ton and  flax)  in  the  following  terms  : 

£t  arbusta  veetiunt,  et  lini  herbida  post  virorem  lavacro  nivescunL 

Both  thickets  supply  clothing  ;   and  crops  of  flax,  after  being  green,  axe  reo* 
dered  by  washing  white  as  snow. 

Philostratus,  who  \\Tote  in  the  third  century,  makes  distinct 
mention  of  cotton  in  two  passages*. 


*  Vita  AppoUonii,  I.  it  cap.  20.    Ibid.  L  iii.  cup.  15. 
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Martianus  Capella  (/.  ii.  }  4.  p.  99.  ed.  Goetz.)  makes  dis- 
tinct reference  to  a  tunic  and  shawl  white  as  milk,  and  made 
either  of  cotton  or  fine  linen. 

Theophilus  Presbyter,  who  wrote  probably  about  A.  D.  800, 
describes  the  use  of  cotton-paper  for  making  gold-leaf.  He 
calls  it  "  Greek  parchment,  made  of  tree-wool,  Pergamena,  or 
Parcamena  ChrtBca^  qumfit  ex  land  ligni^. 

From  the  travels  of  the  two  Arabians  who  visited  China  in 
the  ninth  century,  we  learn  that  at  that  time  the  ordinary  dress 
of  their  countrymen  was  cotton :  for  they  remark,  that  "  the 
Chinese  dressed,  not  in  cotton,  as  the  Arabians  did,  but  in 
silkt."  Probably  the  use  of  imported  cotton  might  by  this  time 
have  become  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  oriental 
countries ;  but  we  apprehend,  that  it  was  never  generally  em- 
pbyed  in  Europe  either  for  clothing,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
until  very  lately. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  further  discuss  the  question  as  to  wheth« 
er  cotton  was  or  was  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times. 
This  vexed  question  having  been  lately  set  at  rest,  by  a  discov- 
ery which  reduces  a  great  deal  of  the  learning  that  has  been 
expended  upon  it  to  the  character  of  old  lumber.  The  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  whether  the  mummy-cloths  (of  which  the 
specimens  are  exceedingly  numerous)  were  made  of  linen  or 
cotton,  has  at  length  been  overcome ;  and  though  no  chemical 
test  could  be  found  out  to  settle  the  question,  it  has  been  deci- 
ded by  that  important  aid  to  scientific  scrutiny,  the  microscope. 
(See  Chapters  L  and  II.  Part  IV.) 

The  following  observations  of  Dr.  Robertson  in  his  "  Histor- 
ical Disquisition  concerning  the  knowledge  which  the  Ancients 
had  of  Indiat,"  appear  very  just  and  important. 

If  the  use  of  the  cotUm  manafactnrea  of  India  had  been  common  among  the 
Romans,  the  Tarioas  kinds  of  them  woold  have  been  enumerated  m  the  Law  De 
Publieunu  et  Vectigalihut,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  difierent  kmds  of  spices  and 

*  De  Onmi  Scientii  Picture  Artis,  c.  21.  quoted  in  Lessing's  Schriilen,  vol  ir. 
p.  63.  ed.  1825,  12mo.,  and  in  Wehr*s  vom  Papier,  p.  132.     (See  Ai^ndlx  B ) 

t  See  the  Travels  as  published  by  Renaudot,  and  translated  from  his  French 
into  English. 

I  Asle  jEZT.  p.  370.    Second  ed,  1794. 
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precijDs  stones.    Such  a  specification  would  have  been  equally  neccawy  far  tbt 
direction  both  of  the  merchant  and  of  the  tax-gatherer. 

'  In  confirmation  of  these  remarks  it  may  be  obeerved,  that  the 
passages  collected  in  this  chapter  represent  cotton  cloth  as  an 
expensive  and  curious  production  rather  than  as  an  article  of 
common  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Among  the  an- 
cients linen  must  have  been  far  cheaper  than  cotton,  whereas 
the  improvements  in  navigation,  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  still  m(»«  the  disooveiy 
of  America,  have  now  made  cotton  the  cheaper  article  among 
us,  and  have  thus  brought  it  into  general  use. 

India  produces  several  varieties  of  cotton,  both  of  the  heiba- 
ceous  and  the  tree  kinds.  Marco  Polo  mentions  that  "'  coCtoo 
is  produced  in  Guzerat  in  large  quantities  from  a  tree  that  is 
about  six  yards  in  height^  and  bears  during  twenty  years ;  but 
the  cotton  taken  from  trees  of  this  age  is  not  adapted  for  qMD- 
ning,  but  only  quilting.  Such,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  taken 
from  trees  of  twelve  years  old,  is  suitable  for  muslins  and  other 
manufactures  of  extraordinary  fineness*."  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  on  the  other  hand,  who  travelled  in  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, fifty  years  later  than  Polo,  mentions  the  annual  herbaceous 
cotton  as  cultivated  in  India  :  he  says — "  In  many  places  the 
seed  of  the  cotton,  (cothon,)  which  we  call  tree-wool,  is  sown 
every  year,  and  there  springs  up  from  its  copses  of  low  shrubs, 
on  which  this  wool  growst."  Forbes  also,  in  his  Oriental  Me- 
moirs, thus  describes  the  herbaceous  cotton  of  Guzerat : — '-The 
cotton  slirub,  which  giows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  in  verdure  resembles  the  currant  bush,  requires  a  longer 
time  than  rice  (which  grows  up  and  is  reaped  in  three  months) 
to  bring  its  delicate  produce  to  perfection.  The  8hrul>s  arc 
planted  between  the  rows  of  rice,  but  do  not  impede  its  growth, 
or  prevent  its  being  reaped.  Soon  after  the  rice  harvest  is  over, 
the  cotton  bushes  put  forth  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  with  a 
crimson  eye  in  each  petal ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  green  pod, 
filled  with  a  white  stringy  pulp ;  the  pod  turns  brov^Ti  and 
hard  as  it  ripens,  and  then  separates  into  two  or  three  di\ision3 

•  Book  iii.  chap.  29.  t  Hakluyt's  Voyagw,  toL  ii.  pi  169. 
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containing  the  cotton.  A  luxuriant  field,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  the  expanding  blossom,  the  bursting  capsule,  and 
the  snowy  flakes  of  ripe  cotton,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  agriculture  of  Hindostan*." 

The  following  general  statement  concerning  the  cotton  of 
India,  is  from  the  geographical  work  of  Malte  Brun : — '^  The 
cotton-tree  grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce 
is  coarse  in  quality  :  the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in 
Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton 
goods  are  manufactured.  Next  to  these  two  provinces,  Madur6, 
Marawar,  Pescaria,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  produce  the  finest 
cotton  f."  He  elsewhere  says — "  Cotton  is  cultivated  in  every 
part  of  India :  the  finest  grows  in  the  light  rocky  soil  of  Guze- 
rat,  Bengal,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is 
very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  of  cotton 
in  the  yeart." 

On  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  Columbus,  Cotton 
formed  the  principal  article  of  clothing  among  the  Mexicans. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Abb6  Clavigero  that  "  of  cotton  the 
Mexicans  made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate  and  fine  as  those 
of  Holland,  which  were,  with  much  reason,  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe.  They  wove  their  cloths  of  different  figures  and 
colors,  representing  different  animals  and  flowers.  Of  feath- 
ers interwoven  with  cotton,  they  made  mantles  and  bed-cur- 
tains, carpets,  govms,  and  other  things,  not  less  soft  than 
beautiful.  With  cotton  also  they  interwove  the  finest  hair  of 
the  belly  of  rabbits  and  hares,  after  having  spun  it  into 
thread :  of  this  they  made  most  beautiful  cloths,  and  in  par- 
ticular winter  waistcoats  for  their  lords§."  Among  the  pres- 
ents sent  by  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  to  Charles  V., 
were  "  cotton  mantles,  some  all  white,  others  mixed  with  white 
and  black,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue ;  waistcoats,  handker- 
chiefs, counterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of  cotton ;  and  the 

*  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoin,  toL  u.  pu  405. 

t  Malte  Bnm,  vol.  iil  p.  30.  t  IbkL  vol.  iii.  p.  303. 

^  Clayigeio's  History  of  Mexico,  book  m  lect  57,  66. 
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colors  of  the  cotton  were  extremely  fine*."  That  the  Mexicans 
should  have  understood  the  art  of  dyeing  those  beautiful  colore 
referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  consider  that  they  had  both  indigo  and  cochineal  among 
their  native  productions. 

Columbus  also  foimd  the  cotton  plant  growing  wild,  and  in 
great  abundance,  in  Hispaniola,  and  other  West  India  islandsi 
and  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  where  the  inhabitants 
wore  cotton  dresses,  and  made  their  fishing  nets  of  the  same 
materialt;  and  when  Magellan  went  on  his  circumnavigation 
of  the  globe,  in  1519,  the  Brazilians  were  accusUuned  to  make 
their  beds  of  this  vegetable  downt. 

*  Clavigero's  History  of  Mexico,  book  yii.  sect  58. 

t  Sommario  dell'  Indie  Occidentali  del  S.  Don  PSetio  Maitire,  in 
Collection,  torn,  ii  ppw  2, 4, 16,  50.    (See  Appendix  D.) 

t  Vincentino*s  Viaggio  atomo  il  Hondo,  (with  Feid.  MageOaa*)  in 
torn.  i.  pu  353. 


CHAPTER   11. 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVING— MARVELLOUS  SKILL 
DISPLAYED  IN  THESE  ARTS. 

UnriTBllad  excellenea  of  India  mnBlinB-^-Testunony  of  the  two  Anbian  tniTdlfln 
— Marco  Polo,  and  Odoazdo  Barboia's  accoonto  of  the  boautifol  Cotton  tax- 
tores  of  Bengal — Cesar  Frederick,  Tayemier,  and  Forbes's  testimony — Extra- 
ordinary fineness  and  transparency  of  Dacca  muslins — Specimen  broogfat  by  Sir 
Charies  Wilkins ;  compared  with  English  mosUns — Sir  Joseph  Banks's  experi- 
ments— Extraordmary  fineness  of  Cotton  yam  span  by  machinery  in  England- 
Fineness  of  India  Cotton  yam — Cotton  textures  of  Soonergong — ^Testimony  of 
R.  Fitch — ^Hamilton's  account — Decline  of  the  manufactures  of  Dacca  ac- 
counted for — Orme*s  testimony  of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Cotton  manu- 
facture in  India — Processes  of  the  manufacture — ^Rude  implements — ^Roller  gin 
^-Bowing.  (Eli  Whitney  inventor  of  the  Cotton  gin — ^Tribute  of  respect  pafal 
to  his  memory — Immense  value  of  Mr.  Whitney's  invention  to  groweis  and  num- 
ufiu:turen  of  Cotton  throughout  the  worid. )  Spinning  wheel — Spinning  without 
a  wheel — Loom — Mode  of  weaving — Forbes's  description — Habits  and  remuner- 
ation of  Spinnen,  Weavers,  &c. — Factories  of  the  East  India  Company — Mar- 
vellous skill  of  the  Indian  workman  accounted  for — Mills's  testimony — Principal 
Cotton  fabrics  of  India,  and  where  made^Indian  commerce  in  Cotton  goods- 
Alarm  created  in  the  woollen  and  silk  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain 
— Extracts  from  publications  of  the  day — Testimony  of  Daniel  De  Foe  (Au- 
thor of  Robinton  Crusoe.) — Indian  fabrics  prohibited  in  England,  and  most 
other  countries  of  Europe — Petition  from  Calcutta  merchants — Present  con- 
dition of  the  City  of  Dacca — ^Mode  of  spinning  fine  yams— -Tables  showing 
the  comparative  prices  of  Dacca  and  British  manufactured  goods  of  the  same 
quality. 

The  antiquity  of  the  cotton  manu£eu:ture  in  India  having 
been  noticed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  present  one  will  give  some 
account  of  the  remarkable  excellence  of  the  Indian  fabrics, — 
the  processes  and  machines  by  which  they  are  wrought, — the 
condition  of  the  population  engttged  in  this  department  of  in- 
dustry,- the  extensive  commerce  formerly  carried  on  in  these 
productions  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  causes  that 
have  tended  to  destroy  it 

The  Indians  have  in  all  ages  maintained  aa  uaaf^pioaGhed 
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and  almost  incredible  perfection  in  their  fabrics  of  cotton.  In- 
deed some  of  their  muslins  might  be  thought  the  work  of 
fairies  or  insects,  rather  than  of  men ;  but  these  are  [mxluced  in 
small  quantities,  and  have  seldom  been  exported.  In  the  same 
province  from  which  the  ancient  Greeks  obtained  the  finest 
muslins  then  known,  namely,  the  province  of  Bengal,  these 
astonishing  fiibrics  are  manufactured  to  the  present  day*. 

We  learn  from  two  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century, 
that  '^  in  this  country  (India)  they  make  garments  of  such  ex- 
traordinary perfection,  that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen. 
These  garments  are  for  the  most  part  round,  and  wove  to  that 
degree  of  fineness  that  they  may  be  drawn  through  a  ring  of 
moderate  sizet."  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  men- 
tions the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  especially  MasuHpatam,  as 
producing  « the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cottons  that  are  to  be 
foimd  in  any  part  of  the  worldt  f  and  this  is  still  the  case  as  to 
the  flowered  and  glazed  cottons,  called  chintzes,  though  the 
muslins  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  inferior  to  those  of  BengaL 

Odoardo  Barbosa,  one  of  the  Portuguese  adventurers  who 
visited  India  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  celebrates  "  the  great  quantities  of  cot- 
ton cloths  admirably  painted,  also  some  white  and  some  striped, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,"  which  were  made  in  BengaH. 
Caesar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  travelled  in  India 
in  1563,  and  whose  narrative  is  translated  by  Hakluyt,  de- 
scribes the  extensive  traffic  carried  on  between  St.  Thome  (a  port 
150  miles  from  Negapatam)  and  Pegu,  in  "  bumbast  (cotton) 
cloth  of  every  sort,  painted,  which  is  a  rare  thing,  because  this 
kind  of  cloths  show  as  if  they  were  gilded  with  divers  colore, 
and  the  more  they  are  washed,  the  livelier  the  colors  will  be- 
come ;  and  there  is  made  such  account  of  this  kind  of  cloth, 
that  a  small  bale  of  it  will  cost  1000  or  2000  ducatsB/' 

•  Bains*s  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  p.  55. 

t  Anciennea  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  de  duex  Voyageurs  Mahome- 
tans,  qui  y  allerent  dans  le  neuvi^me  siecle,  p.  21. 
t  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  book  iii.  c.  21,  28. 

^  Ramusio's  "  Raccolto  delle  Navigationi  et  Viagg^,"  torn.  L  p.  315. 
II  Hakluyt*B  Voyages,  vol.  U.  p.  366.  Edition  of  1809. 
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Taveroier,  who,  like  Marco  Polo,  Barbosa,  and  Frederick, 
was  a  merchaDt  as  well  as  a  traveller,  and  therefore  accustomed 
to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  goods,  and  who  travelled  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  says — "The  white  calicuts,*' 
(calicoes,  or  rather  muslins,  so  called  from  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Calicut,  whence  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  first  brought 
them)  "  are  woven  in  several  places  in  Bengal  and  Mogulistan, 
and  are  carried  to  Raiozsary  and  Baroche*  to  be  whitened,  be- 
cause of  the  large  meadows  and  plenty  of  lemons  that  grow 
thereabouts,  for  they  are  never  so  white  as  they  should  be  till 
they  are  dipped  in  lemon-wcUer.  Some  calicuts  are  made  so 
fine,  you  can  hardiyfeel  them  in  your  hand^  and  the  thread, 
when  spun,  is  scarce  discemiblet."  The  same  writer  says, 
"  There  b  made  at  Seconge  (in  the  province  of  Msdwa)  a  sort 
of  calicut  so  fine  that  when  a  man  puts  it  on,  his  skin  shaU 
appear  as  plainly  through  it,  as  if  he  was  quite  naked  ;  but 
the  merchants  are  not  permitted  to  transport  it,  for  the  governor 
is  obliged  to  send  it  all  to  the  Great  Mogul's  seraglio  and  the 
principal  lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  sultanesses  and  noble- 
men's wives  shifts  and  garments  for  the  hot  weather ;  and  the 
king  and  the  lords  take  great  pleasure  to  behold  them  in  these 
shifts,  and  see  them  dance  with  nothing  else  upon  themt." 
Speaking  of  the  turbans  of  the  Mohammedan  Indians,  Taver- 
nier  says,  "  The  rich  have  them  of  so  fine  cloth,  that  twenty- 

*  **  At  the  town  of  Baroche,  in  Gnzerat,  Forbes  describes  the  manofacture  as 
being  now  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  Airian's  Periplos  was  written  (about 
A.  D.  100.)*  He  says — **  The  cotton  trade  at  Barocbe  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  manofactnres  of  this  valuable  plant,  from  the  finest  moslin  to  the  coanest 
sail-cloth,  employ  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  The  cotton  clearers  and  spinners  generally  reside  in 
the  sabmbs,  or  poorahs,  of  Baroche,  which  are  very  extensive.  The  weavets* 
houses  are  mostly  near  the  shade  of  tamarind  and  mango  trees,  under  which,  at 
sun-rise,  they  fix  their  looms,  and  weave  a  variety  of  cotton  cloth,  with  very  fine 
baflas  and  muslins  (See  Plate  V.).  Surat  is  more  famous  for  its  colored  chintzes 
and  piece  goods.  The  Baroche  muslins  are  inferior  to  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras, 
nor  do  the  painted  chintzes  of  Guzerat  equal  those  of  the  Coromandel  coast" — 
Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p.  222. 

t  Tavemier's  Travels,  contained  m  Dr.  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
TVavels,  vol  i.  p.  811. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  I  p.  829. 
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five  or  thirty  ells  of  it  put  into  a  turban  will  not  weigh  (om 
ounces*." 

An  English  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  oentmy,  io 
a  remonstrance  against  the  admission  of  India  mualins,  ftr 
which,  he  says,  the  high  price  of  thirty  shillings  a  yard  was 
paid,  unintentionally  compliments  the  delicacy  of  the  fiibric  bj 
stigmatizing  it  as  "  only  the  shadow  of  a  commoditjrf.' 

The  late  Rev.  William  Ward,  a  missionary  at  Serampore, 
informs  us  that  "  at  Shantee-pooru  and  Dhaka,  muslins  aie 
made  which  sell  at  a  hundred  rupees  a  piece.  The  ingeniii^ 
of  the  Hindoos  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  wooderfbL 
Persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject  say,  thai 
at  two  places  in  Bengal,  Sonar-ga  and  Yilkrum-pooni,  mosiiDB 
are  made  by  a  few  families  so  exceedingly  fine,  that  font 
months  are  required  to  weave  one  {nece,  which  seDs  at  five  hun- 
dred rupees.  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  graas,  and  the 
dew  has  fallen  upon  it,  itis  no  longer  discemiU^J* 

After  such  statements  as  the  above,  fi:om  sober  and  cieditahk 
witnesses,  the  Oriental  h3rperbo]e  which  designates  the  Dacca 
muslins  as  '^ webs  of  woven  wind"  seems  only  nioderately  po- 
etical. 

Sir  Charles  Wilkins  brought  a  specimen  of  Dacca  muslin 
from  India  in  the  year  1786,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  principal  of  the  East  India  Company's  factory  at  Dacca,  as 
the  finest  then  made  there.  Like  all  Indian  muslins,  it  has  a 
yellowish  hue,  caused  by  imperfect  bleaching.  Though  ibc 
worse  for  many  years'  exposure  in  a  glass  case,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  visiters,  it  is  of  exquisite  delicacy,  softness,  and  trans- 
parency ;  yet  the  yam  of  which  it  is  woven,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Wilkins  also  brought  a  specimen,  is  not  so  fine  as  some  which 
has  been  spun  by  machinery  in  England.  The  following 
minute,  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  on  a  portion  of  this  yam, 
thirty  or  forty  years  since,  appears  at  the  India  House  in  his 
own  writing,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the  musUn  : — 

•  Taveruier's  Traveb,  Harris's  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  833. 
t  The  Naked  Truth,  in  an  Essay  upon  Trade,  p.  11. 

t  View  of  the  History,  Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  by  WtUiam 
Ward ;  vol.  iii.  p.  127.  3d  edition. 
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^  The  portion  of  skein  which  Mr.  Wilkins  gave  to  me 
weighed  SA-^  grains :  its  length  was  5  yards  7  inches,  and  it 
consisted  of  196  threads.  Ck)nsequently,  its  whole  length  was 
1018  yards  and  7  inches.  This,  with  a  small  allowance  for 
fractions,  gives  29  yards  to  a  grain,  203,000  to  a  pound  avoir- 
dupoise  of  7000  grains ;  that  is,  116  miles,  2  furlongs,  and  60 
jrards." 

Ck)tton  yam  has  been  spun  in  England,  making  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hanks  to  the  lb,  weight,  each  hank  measuring 
840  yards,  and  the  whole  forming  a  thread  of  167  miles  in 
length*.  This,  however,  must  be  regarded  merely  as  showing 
how  fine  the  cotton  can  possibly  be  spun  by  machinery,  since 
no  such  yarn  is  or  could  be  used  in  the  making  of  muslins,  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  extreme  of  fineness  to  which 
yams  for  muslins  are  ever  spun  in  Great  Britain  is  250  hanks 
to  the  lb.,  which  would  form  a  thread  measuring  119^  miles; 
but  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  finer  yam  is  used  than  220. 
hanks  to  the  lb.,  which  is  less  fine  than  the  specimen  of  Dacca 
muslin  above  mentioned.  The  Indian  hand-spun  yarn  is  soft- 
er than  mule-yarn,  and  the  muslins  made  of  the  former  are 
much  more  durable  than  those  made  of  the  latter.  In  point 
of  appearance,  however,  the  book-muslin  of  Glasgow  is  very 
superior  to  the  Indian  muslin,  not  only  because  it  is  better 
bleached,  but  because  it  is  more  evenly  woven,  and  from  yam 
of  uniform  thickness,  whereas  the  threads  in  the  Indian  fabric 
vary  considerably. 

It  is  probable  that  the  specimens  brought  by  Wilkins,  though 
the  finest  then  made  at  the  city  of  Dacca,  is  not  equal  to  the 
most  delicate  muslins  made  in  that  neighborhood  in  foraier 
times,  or  even  in  the  present.  The  place  called  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ward  Sonar-ga,  and,  by  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  Scbner- 
gong,  a  decayed  city  near  Dacca,  has  been  said  to  be  unrivalled 
in  its  muslins.     Mr.  Ward's  testimony  has  been  quoted  above. 

*  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  linen  yarn,  girea  w  an  account  (L.  xiz.  cap.  2.)  of  the 
cniraai  of  the  Egyptian  king  Amasia,  which  ia  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Minenra 
IB  Rhodes.  "Each  thread,"  says  he,  *<is  shown  to  consist  of  365  fibKs,  which 
tet  Macianos,  being  a  third  tune  Consol,  lately  asserted  at  Rome." — Mneiaitni 
WM  Consul  the  third  time  A.  D.  75. 
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Mr.  Ralpii  Fitch,  an  English  traveller,  iii  15S3,  spoke  of  Hat 
same  place  when  he  said — "  Sinnergan  is  a  town  eix  l«8^uef 
^m  Scrrapore,  where  there  is  the  best  and  fine^  cloth  mad«  of 
cotton  that  ie  in  all  India*."  Mr.  Hamilton  aays — "  Soouetgooc 
is  now  dwindled  down  to  an  inconsiderable  village.  By  Abul 
Fazel,  in  1582,  it  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  beau> 
^  tiful  clolh,  named  cassas  (co^aes,)  and  tlie  fabrics  it  still  pro- 
duces justify  to  the  present  generation  its  uicient  renownf. 
Bui  it  eeems  that  there  has  been  a  great  decline  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  finest  muslin?,  which  is  both  stated  and  k- 
counted  Jbr  by  Mr.  Uaniillon  in  the  following  passage  ou  ibe 
district  of  Dacca  Jelulpoor  : — 

"  Plain  muslins,  are  distinguished  by  diHercnt  names,  accctd- 
ing  to  the  fineness  or  clcwcness  of  the  texture-,  as  well  aa^iwr 
erf,  striped,  or  chequered  miisliiis,  are  fabricated  chiefly  in  tlui 
district,  where  a  species  of  cotton  named  the  hanga  grow:&,  ne- 
cessary, although  not  of  a  very  superior  quality,  to  f'»ni  iW 
Btripes  of  the  finest  muslins,  for  which  the  diy  of  Dacca  hu 
been  w>  long  celebrated.  The  northern  parts  of  Benares  funkUi 
both  plain  and  flowered  muslins,  which  are  not  ill  adapted  isr 
common  use,  though  incapable  of  sustaining  any  competiliia 
with  the  beautifiil  and  inimitable  fabrics  of  Dacca. 

"  The  export  of  the  above  staple  articles  has  much  decrean^ 
and  the  art  of  manufacturing  some  of  the  finest  species  t£  mui- 
lins  is  in  danger  of  being  lost,  the  orders  for  them  being  so  few 
that  many  of  the  families  who  possess  by  hereditary  iasuno- 
tioQ  the  art  of  fabricating  them  have  desisted,  Ml  account  of 
the  difficulty  they  afterwards  experience  in  disposing  of  them. 
This  decline  may  partly  be  accounted  for  from  the  utter  stag- 
nation of  demand  in  the  upper  provinces  since  the  downfaU  d( 
the  imperial  govenmient,  prior  to  which  these  delicate  and 
beautiful  tiibrics  were  in  such  estimation,  not  only  at  the  oomt 
of  Ddhi,  but  among  all  classes  of  the  high  nobility  in  India,  ■■ 
to  render  it  difficult  to  supply  the  demand.     Among  more  re- 


•  Baktiiyt'i  Toth*^  toI.  ii.  p.  390 ;  sdit.  1809. 

t  A  OMifi^ihicMl,  Statklieal,  uid  Hiitafiul  DtKription  of  HindiaUs,  bf  Wil- 

-     ■■       -q.  TOLL  PL  187— (183a) 
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The  next  operation  u  that  of  bowing  the  cotton,  (o  clear  it 
from  dirt  and  knots.  A  large  bow,  made  elastic  by  a  complica- 
tion of  strings,  is  used ;  this  being  put  in  contact  with  a  heap 
of  cotton,  the  workman  strikes  the  string  with  a  heavy  wooden 
mallet,  and  its  vibrations  open  the  knots  of  the  cotton,  shake 
from  it  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to  a  downy  fleece.  The 
hand-mill  and  bow  have  been  used  immeniorially  throughout 
all  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  have  their  appropriate  names  in 
the  Arabic  and  other  languages :  they  were  formerly  used  in 
America,  whence  the  term,  still  appUed  in  commerce,  "  bowed 
Georgia  cotton."  The  hatters  of  Great  Britain  still  raise  their 
wool  by  the  bow.  The  cotton  being  thus  prepared,  without 
any  carding,  it  is  spun  by  the  women ;  the  coarse  yam  is  spun 
on  a  one-thread  wheel,  and  very  much  resembling  those  used 
at  the  present  day  by  the  peasantry  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

The  finer  yarn  is  spun  with  a  metallic  spindle,  and  some- 
times without  a  distaff;  a  bit  of  clay  is  attached  as  a  weight  to 
one  end  of  the  spindle,  which  is  turned  round  with  the  lefl 
hand,  whilst  the  cotton  is  supplied  with  the  right;  the  thread  is 
wound  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood.     The  spinster  keeps  her 


■a  of  AjneriCHD  Geologutii  and  NKluralisd  who  roel  at  New  Ha- 
ni) in  May  laM  ()S45.).  were  inTited,  together  with  (heir  ladiea,  by  Mn.  Wbit- 
Deji  the  tcidotB  of  Iht  invenlor  of  the  Cation  gin,  to  attend  an  eiraiiiii|;  P*it;  at 
bathooM),  which  wa«  accepted,  where  they  had  an  elegant  aoppei  and  convM- 

"  It  ii  melancholy,"  says  Mt.  Baiiu  in  hi*  ILatory  of  the  Cotton  Mannfaeluit, 
p.  114,  "  (a  conlrul  with  the  aanguine  eagemen  of  iDTCDton,  the  alownea  of 
mmkind  to  acknowledge  and  reward  their  merita, — to  obwrre  bow,  on  many  no- 
BMiBM,  geniuc,  itutead  of  reuliiing  fame  and  fortDDH,  bu  been  punaed  by  ^an 
Ua  and  oppoiition, — how  trifling  difficutliea  have  fruMrated  the  lacceas  of  aplendid 
dacorenea, — and  how  those  discoveries,  matched  from  the  gnup  of  their  broken- 
bearted  antbon,  have  bnughl  princely  fortune*  to  roen  whole  mly  talent  wu  lu 
BnkiDf  money.  When  inTenttm  fail  in  their  projecta.  no  one  pitiei  them  ;  whoa 
Ihay  nicceed,  pereecutioD,  envy,  and  jealouay  are  their  reward.  Heir  meaM 
•re  ganenlly  eihauated  before  their  discoveries  become  productive.  Thsy  plant 
■  viaeyard,  and  either  itarvr,  or  are  driven  from  their  inheiilancc,  before  tbay  cmi 
gatbM  Ibe  fruit" 

Woold  it  not  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  cotton  manaftetnring  mteiest  ii 
'  '  1  Europe,  to  pre«nt  Hn.  Whitney  with  some  t^en  of  Umv 
:t  aod  T«Dctation  fur  the  memory  of  the  inventor  of  Ibe  Cotton  |inT 


fingera  dry  by  ihe  use  of  a  clialky  jjowder.  (See  Part  First, 
Chapter  I,  pp.  17  anJ  18.) 

The  yarn,  having  been  reeled  and  warped  in  the  simplesL 
possible  Riauner,  is  given  to  ihe  wt^avcr  whose  loom  i^  as  rude 
a  piece  of  appsraius  as  can  be  imagined.  It  couaii-td  uterely  of 
two  bamboo  rollers,  one  for  the  warp  and  the  other  for  tbe  web, 
and  a  pair  of  beadles.  The  ehultle  performs  the  double  office  of 
shuttle  and  lay,  ajid  for  this  puqKwe  is  made  like  a  large  net- 
ting needle,  and  of  a  length  rather  more  than  the  breadth  of  tbe 
web*.  This  apparatus  the  weaver  carries  to  a  Uee,  under 
which  he  digs  a  hole  (which  may  be  called  the  treadlc-hoit) 
large  enough  to  contain  bis  leg^  and  the  lower  tackle.  He  then 
stretches  his  warp  by  fastening  his  bamboo  rollera  at  n  proper 
distance  from  each  oilier  by  means  of  wooden  piii^.  The 
headle-jacks  he  fastens  to  some  convenient  branch  of  the  tree 
over  bis  head  (See  Plate  V.) :  two  loops  underneath,  in  ttkiek 
he  inserts  his  great  toes,  serve  instead  of  treadlea ;  and  tii« 
long  xhuttle,  which  also  performs  tbe  office  of  lay,  dmwH  ifav 
weft  tlirough  tbe  warp,  and  afterwards  strikes  it  home  to  the 
fell.  "  There  is  not  go  much  as  an  expedient  for  rolling  irp  tbe 
warp :  it  is  stretched  out  to  the  full  length  of  the  vtb,  which 
makes  the  house  of  the  weaver  insufficient  to  contain  him. 
He  is  therefore  obliged  to  work  continually  in  the  i^d  air ;  and 
every  return  of  inclement  weather  interrupts  himt-" 

Forbes  describes  the  weavers  in  Guzerat,  near  Baroche,  as 
fixing  their  kwms  at  sun-rise  under  the  shade  of  tamarind  and 
mango  trees.  In  some  parts  of  India,  however,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  weavers  work  under  the  cover  of  tbdr 
sheds,  fixing  the  geer  of  their  looms  to  a  bamboo  in  the  roof 
(See  Plate  T.),    They  size  their  warps  with  a  slarch  made 


■  Tba  dinttla  ii  not  >tin]«  of  Ibk  length.  Hoole,  in  hii  "  Manon  to  IndM,* 
mawiiiMi  it  M  nqidring  to  be  tintn,  in  which  ca»  H  miMl  bs  thiirt ;  and  ■ 
tewing  of  K  Cuidyan  WMTer,  in  tha  Miguine  of  Ihe  Society  for  tbe  IWIbiiai 
tt  UeeAil  KnowlfldgB,  rtuiwi  tbe  riidttle  of  lfa«  mama  ata  —  oar  modem  ilwwl 
ehnttle.  Indeed  we  hive  abundant  eiridence  that  the  Indiejw  eniplayed  etinttlaa 
it  tbJB  latter  deseriplion  from  time  IminnnoriBl.  The  Chiaeae  tUta  ate  rftottlc* 
if  the  luae  deaeciptioa.     (See  Chineee  loom,  Plate  I.) 

t  MiU'*  HMoty  -a  Btiliiti  India,  boc&  iL  rit.  8. 
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from  the  root  called  kandrL     When  chequered  muslins  aie 
wrought,  three  persons  are  employed  at  each  loom. 

Some  authentic  particulars  concerning  the  habits  and  remu- 
neration of  the  Hindoos  engaged  in  the  making  of  cotton  cloth, 
are  contained  in  an  unpublished  account  of  the  districts  of 
Puraniya  (Pumeah,)  Patna,  and  Dinajpur,  by  Dr.  Frands 
Hamilton,  better  known  as  Dr.  F.  Buchanan,  (he  having  tak«ii 
the  name  of  Hamilton,)  the  author  of  the  ''  Journey  from  Ma- 
dras to  Mysore,  Csuiara,  and  Malabar.''  This  account  of  the 
above-named  provinces  near  the  Ganges  b  in  several  manu- 
ficript  volumes  in  the  library  of  the  India  House,  in  London. 
We  learn  from  his  elaborate  survey  that  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton  prevails  throughout  these  provinces.  The 
fine  yams  are  spun  with  an  iron  spindle,  and  without  distai!^ 
generally  by  women  of  rank ;  no  caste  is  di^raced  here  by 
spinniug,  as  in  the  south  of  India ;  the  women  do  not  employ 
all  their  time  at  this  work,  but  only  so  much  as  b  allowed  by 
their  domestic  occupations.  The  coarse  yams  are  spun  on  a 
small  wheel  turned  by  the  hand.  The  hand-mill  is  used  (o 
free  the  cotton  from  its  seeds,  and  the  bow  to  tease  it.  The 
following  capital  is  required  for  the  weaver's  business :  a  looni^ 
2\  rupees ;  sticks  for  warping  and  a  wheel  for  winding,  2  anas ; 
a  shop,  4  rupees  ;  thread  for  two  ready  money  pieces,  worth  6 
rupees  each,  5  rupees ; — ^lotal  11  rupees  10  anas ;  to  which 
must  be  added  a  month's  subsistence.  The  man  and  his  wife 
warp,  wind,  and  weave  two  pieces  of  this  kind  in  a  month,  and 
he  has  7  rupees  (14  shillings  stg.)  profit,  deducting,  however, 
the  tear  and  wear  of  his  apparatus,  which  b  a  trifle.  A  person 
hired  to  weave  can  in  a  month  make  three  pieces  of  thb  kind, 
and  b  allowed  2  anas  in  the  rupee  of  their  value,  which  b  2} 
rupees  (4^.  6J.)  a  month.  The  finest  goods  cost  2  rupees  a 
piece  for  weaving.  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  hb  observations  on  an- 
other district,  states  the  average  profit  of  a  loom  engaged  in 
weaving  coarse  goods  to  be  28  rupees  (£2.  16^.)  a  year,  or 
scunething  less  than  13cf.  a  week.  At  Puraniya  and  Dinajpur 
the  journeymen  cotton-weavers  usually  made  from  2  to  2^  ru- 
pees (from  4«.  to  5^.)  a  month.  At  Patna  a  man  and  his  wife 
made  from  3  to  4  rupees  (from  6j.  to  8^.)  a  month  by  beating 


and  cleaning  collon  ;  and  each  loom  employed  in  making  che- 
quered muslins,  liae  a  profit  of  108}  rupees  a  year  (£10.  iBs.), 
Uial  is,  Is.  id.  a  week  for  each  of  the  three  personit  who  vrcck 
the  loom.  The  average  earnings  of  a  juurneyiunn  wcnrcf. 
therefore,  appear  to  be  from  Is.  to  Is.  id.  per  week.  Al  Baa- 
galore,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  eouthern  India,  tbia  author 
Btatea  Uiat  weavers  earn  from  Zd.  to  8<^.  a  day,  accxmliiig  33 
they  are  employed  on  coarse  or  fine  goods' ;  but  this  is  so  ntnch 
above  the  usual  remuneration  for  labor  in  India,  thai,  if  the 
statement  is  not  erroneous,  it  must  be  of  extremely  limited  «p- 
plicalirai.  On  the  same  authority,  a  woman  spinning  coaix 
yam  can  earn  lid.  per  dayt- 

A  fact  IB  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  unpubibhed  ac- 
count of  Patna,  wliich  affords  a  slriking  indication  as  to  the 
national  character  of  the  Hindoos— "All  Indian  weaverii,  who 
work  for  the  common  market,  make  the  waif  of  on«;  rnd  of  the 
cloth  coarser  than  that  of  the  oilier,  and  attempt  to  b>cU  to  the 
unwary  by  the  line  end,  altbuugb  every  one  abuost,  who  deabi 
with  them,  ia  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstance,  and  although 
in  the  course  of  his  hfe  any  weaver  may  not  ever  Uo.\  e  an  t^h 
portunity  of  gaining  by  this  means,  yet  he  cMitinnea  the  pi^ 
lice,  with  the  hope  of  being  aUe  at  some  time  or  othw  to  taks 
advantage  at  the  purchaser  of  his  goods." 

The  East  India  Company  has  a  factory  at  Dacca,  and  ako 
in  other  porta  of  India, — not,  as  the  American  use  of  the  mid 
"  &ctory"  might  seem  to  imply,  a  mill,  for  the  manu&ctare  b 
entirely  dcaneBlic — but  a  commercial  establishment  in  a  mano- 
fiicturing  district,  where  the  spinners,  weavers,  and  other  voA- 
men  are  chiefly  employed  in  providing  the  goods  which  the 
Company  export  to  Europe.  This  esUblishment  is  under  the 
management  of  a  ctMnmercial  resident,  who  agrees  for  the 
kinds  of  goods  that  may  be  required,  and  superintends  the  ex- 
ecutim  of  the  orders  received  from  the  pre^encies.  Such  is 
the  poverty  of  the  workmen,  and  even  of  the  manu£u;turen 
who  employ  them,  that  the  reddent  has  to  advance  beforebani 

*  BdcIudui'i  Jounxij  thrangh  Hynre,  vol.  i.  pp.  9I6-S18. 
t  Ud.  ni  uL  p.  317. 
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the  funds  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  goods.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  system  is,  that  the  manufacturers  and  their 
men  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  abnost  amounting  to  servi- 
tude. The  resident  obtains  their  labor  at  his  own  price,  and, 
being  suppcnted  by  the  civil  and  military  power,  he  establishes 
a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind,  and  productive  of  the  most  preju* 
dicial  effects  to  industry.  The  Act  of  1833,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  conunercial  character  of  the  Ck)mpany,  will  of  course 
abolish  all  the  absurd  and  oppressive  monopolies  it  exercised. 

It  cannot  but  seem  astonishing,  that  in  a  department  of  in- 
dustry, where  the  raw  material  has  been  so  grossly  neglected, 
where  the  machinery  is  so  rude,  and  where  there  is  so  little 
division  of  labor,  the  results  should  be  &brics  of  the  most  exqui- 
site delicacy  and  beauty,  unrivalled  by  the  products  of  any 
other  naiian,  even  those  best  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  remarkably  fine  sense  of 
touch  possessed  by  that  effeminate  people,  by  their  patience  and 
gentleness,  and  by  the  hereditary  continuance  of  a  particular 
species  of  manu&cture  in  &milies  through  many  generations^ 
which  leads  to  the  training  of  children  from  their  very  in&ncy 
in  the  processes  of  the  art  Mr.  Orme  observes — "  The  women 
spia  the  thread  destined  for  the  cloth,  and  then  deliver  it  to  the 
men,  who  have  fingers  to  model  it  as  exquisitely  as  these  have 
prepared  it.  The  rigid,  clumsy  fingers  of  a  European  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  make  a  piece  of  canvass  with  the  instru- 
ments which  are  all  that  an  Indian  employs  in  making  a  piece 
of  cambric  (muslin).  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  every  dis- 
tinct kind  of  cloth  is  the  production  of  a  particular  district,  in 
which  the  fabric  has  been  transmitted  perhaps  for  centuries 
firom  fiither  to  son, — a  custom  which  m>ust  have  conduced  to 
the  perfection  of  the  manufacture*.^  The  last  mentioned 
&ct  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  division  of  labor. 

Mr.  Mill  thus  explains  the  imequalled  manual  skill  of  the  In- 
dian weaver : — '^  It  is  a  sedentary  occupation,  and  thus  in  har- 
mony with  his  predominant  inclination.  It  requires  patience, 
ct  which  he  has  an  inexhaustible  fund.     It  requires  little 


*  Orme8*8  Hiftorical  Fragments  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  p.  413. 
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bodily  cxerlion,  of  wliich  )ie  its  always  exceedingly  sparing; 
dud  tlie  finer  the  produclloD,  tlie  ttiure  slender  the  furee  wliich 
he  is  called  upou  to  apply.  But  ttii^  is  not  all.  The  weakiad 
delicate  frame  of  tlie  Hindu  is  accompanied  villi  on  n  mirnw 
of  external  sense,  particularly  of  touch,  which  is  allAgetfaer  tah 
rivalled  ;  and  the  flesibiiiiy  of  his  fingers  ia  equally  reiuarksblc 
The  hand  of  the  Hindu,  therefore,  constitutes  an  organ  adapt- 
ed to  the  finest  operations  of  the  loom,  in  a  de^ee  which  ii  al- 
most or  altogether  peculiar  to  himself." 

It  is,  then,  to  a  physical  organization  in  the  nativof,  adn^ 
rably  suited  to  the  procesi^es  of  spinning  and  weaving ;  to  tlM 
possesion  of  the  raw  material  in  the  greatest  abundance;  la 
the  possession  also  of  the  most  brilliant  dyes  for  alaitttng  and 
printing  the  cloth ;  to  a  climate  which  renders  the  colon  lirdy 
and  durable ;  and  to  the  hereditary  practice,  by  particulai 
castes,  classes,  and  families,  both  of  the  manual  o]>orautiti«  and 
chemical  processes  required  in  the  manufacture ;— it  is  tii  iheMt 
causes,  with  very  little  aid  frohi  science,  and  in  an  alma«t  bar- 
barous state  of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  India  owes  hei  kmg 
supremacy  in  the  nianufacHirc  of  cotton, 

Bengal  ia  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  final  muslina; 
the  Coromandel  coast,,  for  the  beat  chintzes  and  calicoes ;  and 
Sural,  for  strong  and  inferior  goods  of  every  kind.  The  coUooi 
of  Bengal  go  under  the  names  of  eassea,  am&ns,  and  garatM; 
and  the  handkerchief  are  called  Bui^oees  and  Steiokirioai. 
Table  cloths  of  superior  quality  are  made  at  Patna.  Ilw 
basins,  or  basinets,  come  from  the  Northern  Circara.  Candavat 
furnishes  the  beautiful  handkerchief  of  Masulipatam,  tfae  fina 
colors  of  which  are  partly  obtained  from  a  [dant  called  diogty 
which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the  coast  of 
the  Day  of  Bengal.  The  chintzes  and  git^hams  are  chiedy 
made  at  Masulipatam,  Madras,  St.  Thom6,  and  Pfttiainoottt. 
The  long  cloths  and  fine  pullicats  are  produced  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  The  coarse  piece-goods,  under  tfae  name  of 
bafias,  doutis,  and  puUicals,  as  well  as  common  muriina  and 
chintzes,  aie  extensively  manufectured  in  the  district  of  which 

•  BUD'*  HM017  of  Biitidi  Indit,  book  E  c  8. 
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Sural  is  the  port  Besides  all  these,  there  is  an  endless  variety 
of  fabrics,  many  of  which  are  known  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  commerce  of  the  Indians  in  these  &brics  has  been  ex- 
tensive, from  the  Christian  era  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
For  many  hundred  years,  Persia,  Arabia,  Sjnria,  Egypt,  Abys- 
sinia, and  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa,  were  supplied  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  cottons  and  ipuslins,  and  with  all 
which  they  consumed  of  the  finest  qualities,  from  the  marts  of 
India.  This  commerce  existed  in  the  last  age,  and  is  described 
by  the  Abb^Raynal*  and  Legoux  de  Flaix.  The  blue  calicoes 
of  Guzerat  were  long  bought  by  the  English  and  Dutch  for 
their  trade  with  Guinea.  The  great  marts  of  this  commerce 
on  the  west  coast  of  India  were  Surat  and  Calicut,  the  former 
of  which  is  near  to  Baroche,  the  manufacturing  capital  of  Gu- 
zerat, in  which  province  a  considerable  part  of  the  exported  cot- 
tons of  India  were  made ;  and  on  the  east  coast,  Masulipatam, 
Madras,  and  St.  Thom6,  whence  the  varied  and  extensive 
products  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  exported. 

Owing  to  the  beauty  and  cheapness  of  Indian  muslins, 
chintzes,  and  calicoes,  there  was  a  period  when  the  manufiio- 
turers  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  apprehensive  of  be- 
ing ruined  by  their  competition.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Dutch  and  English  'East  India  Companies  imported  these 
goods  in  large  quantities ;  they  became  highly  frishionable  for 
ladies'  and  children's  dresses,  as  well  as  for  drapery  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  coarse  calicoes  were  used  to  line  garments.  To 
such  an  extent  did  this  proceed,  that  as  early  as  1678  a  loud 
outcry  was  made  in  England  against  the  admission  of  Indian 
goods,  which,  it  was  maintained,  were  ruining  the  woollen 
manufacture, — a  branch  of  industry  which  for  centuries  was 
regarded  with  an  almost  superstitious  veneration,  as  a  kind  of 
palladium  of  the  national  prosperity,  and  which  was  incompa- 
rably the  most  extensive  branch  of  manufactures  till  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.     A  few  extracts  from  pamphlets 


*  Hisloiro  Philosophique  et  Politique  des  EtabUflsements  da  Commerce  dee  Ea« 
iop<cue  dans  \m  deux  Indef,  torn,  ii  lir.  ir.  ch.  4. 
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published  in  the  sevenleenlh  and  at  the  be^nniog  i 
eiglitcenlh  century,  will  uot  only  afTord  amusenieni,  1 
show  the  wonderful  coiiiiiiercial  revolution  which  f 
beeu  ejected  by  machinery.  In  ibe  year  1678,  a.  |ianiplil« 
was  issued  under  the  lille — "  The  Ancient  Trades  I>Kayqd 
and  Repaired  again,"  in  which  the  author  thus  bowaila  ibe  in- 
terference of  colton  with  woollen  fabrics. 

"  This  trade  (tlie  woollen)  is  very  mucli  hindered  by  our  awn 

people,  who  do  wear  many  foreign  conimodiues  iDstead  of  am 

own ;  as  niay  be  instanced  in  many  particulars ;  viz.  iiutead  of 

green  sey,  that  was  wont  to  be  used  for  children'a  frocks,  ia  mw 

U8ed  painted  and  Indian-stained  and  striped  calico ;  and  insbad 

of  a  perpetiiana  or  shalloon  to  line  men's  coats  with,  a  used 

sometimes  a  glazed  cahco,  which  in  the  whol«  ia  out  above  12d. 

chea|>er,  and  abundantly  worse.    And  sometimes   U  uaad  4 

Bangah  that  is  brought  from  India,  botli  for  liningB  to  etM^ 

and  for  petticoats  too ;   yet  our  English  ware  ia   belUr  ud 

I  cheaper  than  this,  only  it  is  thinner  for  the  Dtuiuner.     To  ruD* 

l#dy  this,  it  would  be  neoeisary  to  lay  a  very  high  impost  upca 

'all  such   commodities   as  these    are,  and  that  no    calicoes  or 

Other  Bort  of  linen  be  suffered  to  be  glazed." — pp.  16,  17. 

The  writer,  with  equal  wisdom,  recommends  tha  prohibiliaa 
of  stage  coaches,  on  account  of  their  injuring  the  fxoprieton  of 
the  inns  on  the  road,  by  conveying  the  passengers  too  quickly, 
and  at  too  Uttle  expense  to  themselves.  A  pamphlet  entilkd 
"The  Naked  Truth,  in  an  ElaBay  upcn  Trade,"  published  ia 
1696,  infonus  us  thai — 

"The  commodities  that  we  chiefly  receive  from  the  EaM 
Indies  are  calicoes,  muslins,  Indian  wrought  aiUo^  P<f)f>er,  sail- 
peire,  indigo,  tea.  The  advantage  of  the  Company  is  chieAf 
in  their  muslins  and  Indian  silks,  (a  great  value  in  tbeaa  tarn' 
coodities  being  comprehended  in  a  small  bulk,)  and  tbeM  be- 
coming the  generel  wear  in  England." — p.  4.  "Faahioa  ii 
truly  termed  a  witch  ;  the  dearer  and  scarcer  any  comoKidi^, 
the  more  the  mode;  Sftt.  a  yard  for  muslins,  and  only  iha 
diadow  of  a  commodity  when  procured."— p.  It. 

So  sagacious  and  for-sighted  an  author  as  Daniel  da  Foe 
(Author  of  Robinson  Crusoe)  did  not  escape  the  general  c 
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that  it  was  not  merely  injurious  to  the  woollen  and  silk  manu- 
factures, but  also  a  national  evil,  to  have  clothing  cheap 

FROM  ABROlD   RATHER   THAN   TO   MANUFACTURE    IT   DEAR 

AT  HOME.  In  his  Weekly  Review,  which  contains  so  many 
opinions  on  trade,  credit,  and  currency  far  beyond  the  age,  he 
thus  laments  the  large  importations  of  Indian  goods. 

"  The  general  &ncy  of  the  pec^le  runs  upon  East  India  goods 
to  that  degree,  that  the  chintz  and  painted  calicoes,  which 
before  were  only  made  use  of  for  carpets,  quilts,  &c.,  and  to 
dothe  children  and  ordinary  people,  become  now  the  dress  of 
our  ladies ;  and  such  is  the  power  of  a  mode  as  we  saw  our 
persons  of  quality  dressed  in  stuffs  which  but  a  few  years  before 
their  chambermaids  would  have  thought  too  ordinary  for  them : 
the  chintz  was  advanced  from  lying  upon  their  floors  to  their 
backs,  from  the  foot-clotli  to  the  petticoat ;  and  even  the  queen 
herself  at  this  time  was  pleased  to  appear  in  China  silks  and 
calico.  Nor  was  this  all,  but  it  crept  into  our  houses,  closets, 
and  bed-chambers ;  curtains,  cushions,  chairs,  and  at  last  beds 
themselves,  were  nothing  but  calicoes  or  Indian  stuffs ;  and  in 
short,  almost  ever3rthing  that  used  to  be  made  of  wool  or  silk, 
relating  either  to  the  dress  of  the  women  or  the^  furniture  of  our 
houses,  was  supplied  by  the  Indian  trade." 

'<  Above  half  of  the  (woollen)  manufacture  was  entirely  lost, 
half  of  the  people  scattered  and  ruined,  and  all  this  by  the 
intercourse  of  the  East  India  trade." —  Weekly  Review,  Janu- 
ary  3l8t,  1708. 

However  exaggerated  and  absurd  De  Foe's  estimate  of  the 
injury  caused  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  manifested  by  the 
small  value  of  the  whole  importations  of  Indian  fabrics,  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  (much  more  decisively)  by  the  experience  of 
recent  times,  when  the  woollen  manufecture  has  sustained  the 
incomparably  more  formidable  competition  of  the  English  cotton 
manufacture,  it  is  evident  from  his  testimony,  and  that  of  other 
writers,  that  Indian  calicoes,  muslins,  and  chintzes,  had  become 
common  in  England  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
De  Foe's  complaint  was  not  of  an  evil  existing  in  1708,  when 
he  wrote,  but  of  one  a  few  years  earlier ;  for  he  says  in  another 
place,  that  the  '<  prohibition  op  Indian  goods"  had  "  avert* 
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CD  THE    RUIN    OF   ENGLISH  MANUFACTURES,  AITD  RKVITEO 

THEIR  PROSPERITY."  This  prohibition  took  place  by  the  Act 
11  and  12  WiUiam  III.  cap.  10.,  (1700,)  which  forbid  the  intro- 
ductioa  of  Indian  silks  and  printed  calicoes  for  domestic  un^ 
either  as  apparel  or  furniture,  under  a  penalty  of  £200  oo  the 
wearer  or  seller,  and  as  this  Act  did  not  prevent  the  coolinued 
use  of  the  goods,  which  were  probably  smuggled  from  the  ooo- 
tinent  of  Europe,  other  Acts  for  the  same  purpose  were  posed 
at  a  later  date. 

A  volume  published  in  the  year  1728,  entitled  ^A  Plan  of 
the  EngUsh  Commerce,"  shows  that  the  evil  of  a  consunycioo 
of  Indian  manu£Bu:tures  still  prevailed,  and  that  it  was  ascribed 
to  a  cause  for  which  the  writer  saw  no  remedy,  namely,  themS 
of  the  ladies,  or,  in  his  own  words,  their  ^^  passion  for  ihebr 
fashion.^  The  other  countries  of  Europe  are  represented  tt 
equally  suffering  from  Indian  competition  oxA  female  fervent' 
nessy  and  as  attempting  in  the  same  way  to  find  a  remedy  in 
legislative  prohibition.  Holland  was  an  honoraUe  exceptioD. 
The  author  says — 

"The  calicoes  are  sent  from  the  Indies  by  land  into  Turkey, 
by  land  and  inland  seas  into  Muscovy  and  Tartary,  and  about 
by  long-sea  into  Europe  and  America,  till  in  general  they  are 
become  a  grievance,  and  almost  all  the  European  nations  but 
the  Dutch  restrain  and  prohibit  them." — p.  180. 

"Two  things,"  says  the  writer,  "among  us  are  too  un- 
governable, viz.  our  passions  and  our  fashiotis, 

"  Should  I  ask  the  ladies  whether  they  would  dress  by  law, 
or  clothe  by  act  of  parliament,  they  would  ask  me  whether 
they  were  to  he  statute  fools,  and  to  be  made  pageants  and 
pictures  of? — whether  the  sex  was  to  be  set  up  for  our  jest,  and 
the  parliament  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  Indian  queens  of 
them  1 — that  they  claim  liberty  as  well  as  the  men,  and  as  they 
expect  to  do  what  they  please,  and  say  what  tliey  please,  so 
they  will  wear  what  they  please,  and  dress  how  they  please. 

"  It  is  true  that  the  liberty  of  the  ladies,  their  passion  for 
their  fashion,  has  been  frequently  injurious  to  the  manufiu> 
tures  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  so  still  in  some  cases  ;  but  I  do 
not  see  so  easy  a  remedy  for  that,  as  for  some  other  things  of 
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the  like  nature.  The  ladies  have  sufTcred  some  little  restraint 
that  way,  as  in  the  wearing  East  India  silks,  instead  of  Eng- 
lish ;  and  calicoes  and  other  things  instead  of  worsted  stufls 
and  the  like ;  and  we  do  not  see  they  are  pleased  with  it." — 
p.  253. 

It  appears,  then,  that  not  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  cot- 
ton &brics  of  India  were  so  beautiful  and  cheap,  that  nearly  all 
the  governments  of  Europe  thought  it  necessary  to  prohibit 
them,  or  to  load  them  with  heavy  duties,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect THEIR  OWN  manufactures.  How  Surprising  a  rev- 
olution has  since  taken  place !  The  Indians  have  not  lost 
their  former  skill ;  but  a  power  has  arisen,  which  has  robbed 
them  of  their  ancient  ascendancy.  The  following  document 
furnishes  superabundant  proof  how  a  manu&cture  which  has 
existed  without  a  rival  for  thousands  of  years,  is  withering  un- 
der the  competition  of  a  power  w^hich  is  as  it  were  but  of  yes- 
terday :  it  would  be  well  if  it  did  not  also  illustrate  the  very 
different  measure  of  protection  and  justice  which  governments 
usually  afford  to  their  subjects  at  home^  and  to  those  of  their 
remote  dependencies. 

PETITION  OF  NATIVES  OF  BENGAX,  RELATIVE  TO  DU 

TIES  ON  COTTON  AND  SILK. 

"  Calcutta,  1st  Sept  1831. 

"  To  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lords  of  His  Majeshfs 
Priviy  Council  for  Trade,  ^c. 

''The  humble  Petition  of  the  imdersigned  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers  in  Cotton  and  Silk  Piece-goods,  the  fabrics  of 
Bengal; 

"  Sheweth — ^That  of  late  years  your  Petitioners  have  found 
their  business  nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  fab- 
rics of  Great  Britain  into  Bengal,  the  importation  of  which 
augments  every  year,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  native  man- 
u&ctures. 

^  That  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain  are  consumed  in  Bengal, 
without  any  duties  being  levied  thereon  to  protect  the  native 
febrics. 
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'<  That  the  fabrics  of  Bengal  are  charged  with  the  foDowing 
duties  when  they  are  used  in  Great  Britain — 

**  On  mannfactnred  cottons,  10  per  cent 
<*  On  manufactured  flilki,  24  per  cent 

'^  Your  Petitioners  most  humbly  implore  your  Lordshipsi'  con- 
sideration of  these  circumstances,  and  they  feel  confident  that 
no  disposition  exists*  in  England  to  shut  the  door  against  the 
industry  of  any  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  empire. 

'^  They  therefore  pray  to  be  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  Brit- 
ish subjects,  and  humbly  entreat  your  Lordships  to  aUow  the 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics  of  Bengal  to  be  used  in  Great  Bdtain 
free  of  duty,  or  at  the  same  rate  which  may  be  charged  on 
British  fabrics  consumed  in  BengaT. 

'<  Your  Lordships  must  be  aware  of  the  immense  advantages 
the  British  manufacturers  derive  from  their  skill  in  constructiiig 
and  using  machinery,  which  enables  them  to  undersell  the 
unscientific  manufacturers  of  Bengal  in  their  own  country :  and, 
although  your  Petitioners  are  not  sanguine  in  expecting  to 
derive  any  great  advantage  from  having  their  prayer  granted, 
their  minds  would  feel  gratified  by  such  a  manifestation  of  your 
Lordships'  good  will  towards  them ;  and  such  an  instance  of 
justice  to  the  natives  of  India  would  not  fail  to  endear  the 
British  government  to  them. 

"  They  therefore  confidently  trust,  that  your  Lordships' 
righteous  consideration  will  be  extended  to  them  as  British 
subjects,  without  exception  of  sect,  country,  or  color. 

"  And  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray.^ 

[Signed  by  117  natives  of  high  respectability.] 

Dacca,  notwithstanding  its  present  insignificance  as  com- 
pared with  its  former  grandeur,  may  nevertheless  still  be  classed 
among  second  rate  cities.  It  has  a  population  of  150,0(K)  in- 
habitants, which  is  nearly  a  third  more  than  the  city  of  Balti- 


*  This  reasonable  request  was  not  complied  with,  the  duty  on  India  cotton  be- 
ing  still  10  per  cent    The  extra  duty  of  3^d.  per  yard  on  printed  cottons 
taken  off  when  the  excise  duty  on  English  prints  was  repealed,  in  1831. 
Uih  cottons  imported  into  India  only  pay  a  duty  of  2^  per  cent 


more  contaiDs.  Some  new  bfkkdvcfingihAieakmtpsiKUBg 
up  here  and  there,  it  may  ako  be  uhmmd,  wkhin  the  last  fev 
years ;  and  this  dty  can  novboMl  an  Oi  IEH  ddreafay 
and  an  Iron  Suspnuion  Bridge^  TlwDe  more 
are  in  the  oooiBe  of  erection^  On  the  whole^  an  wMAtMaL  may 
be  looked  for,  father  than  the  ooocniy,  in  the  weaUiy  popolatioB^ 
and  importance  of  the  dty  of  DMca. 

It  would  be  curiooB  to  oompaie  the  gndoal  dme—t  of  dm 
pc^Hilation,  with  the  &Iling  off  of  the  manafrctne  of  thoK 
b^utiful  cotton  fidbrics,  for  which  this  city  was  once  withom  a 
rival  in  the  worldt.  The  fint  fiJling  off  in  the  Dacca  tiad^ 
took  {Aace  so  fiu*  back  as  1801,  preTioas  to  which  the  yeady 
advances  made  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  private  traded^ 
for  Dacca  muslins,  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  twenqr-fi^ 
lacs  of  rupeest  In  1807,  the  Company's  investment  had  fidkn 
to  695,900,  and  the  private  trade  to  about  560,20a  In  1813; 
the  private  trade  did  not  exceed  205,950,  and  that  €i  the  Com- 
pany was  scarcely  more  conaderable.  And  in  1817,  the  KngHRh 
commercial  residency  was  altogether  discontinued.  The  French 
and  Dutch  feu^tories  had  been  abandoned  many  years  before. 
The  division  of  labor  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  muslins.  In  spiming  the  very  fine  thread,  more 
especially,  a  great  degree  of  skill  was  attained.  It  was  spun 
with  the  fingers  on  a  '^  Takwa^^  or  fine  steel  sjHndle,  by  young 
women,  who  could  only  work  during  the  eariy  part  oi  the 
morning,  while  the  dew  was  on  the  ground ;  for  such  was  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  fibre,  that  it  would  not  bear  manipula- 
tion after  the  sun  had  risen.  One  retti  of  cotton  could  thus  be 
spun  into  a  thread  eighty  cubits  long ;  which  was  sold  by  the 
spinners  at  one  rupee,  eight  annas,  per  sicca  weight  The 
^  Rafiugars,"  or  Darners,  were  also  particulaiiy  skilful  They 
could  remove  an  entire  thread  from  a  piece  of  muslin,  and 

*  Aaatie  RenarebeB,  toL  zriL 

t  If  Pnmdenoe  rixmld  conturae  to  \Aitm  Uie  work  of  our  handi,  and  om  life  and 
health  be  prceerved,  we  indulge  the  hope  of  bemg  able,  at  no  very  diitant  periodt 
to  faifeetigate  thia  aabject  more  fully. 

X  Lae  of  rupeet  u  one  hundred  thooaand  rupeea,  which  at  55  centa  aaeh 
amoant  to  fifty-fire  thoonnd  dottan,  or  at  3t.  €d  iCarlmf ,  to  X13,500. 
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^^replace  it  by  one  of  a  finer  texture.  The  cotion  used  fir^ 
I  finest  thread,  was  grown  in  the  immediate  netghborboaS  tf 
Dacca,  more  especially  about  Sunei^ong.  Its  fibre  is  too  durt, 
however,  to  admit  of  ita  being  worked  up  by  any  except  thu 
most  wonderful  of  all  machines — ^ihe  hiunan  hand.  The  lul 
of  making  the  very  fine  mustin  fabrics  is  now  loat — and  it  pity 
,,  it  is  that  it  should  be  bo. 

In  1820,  a  resident  of  Dacca,  wi  a  special  order  received  (nun 
Y^ina,  procured  the  manufacture  of  two  pieces  of  mu^in,  eoch 
ten  yards  long  by  one  wide,  and  weighing  ten  and  a  half  aesK 
npees. — The  price  of  each  piece  was  100  sicca  rupees.  In 
^622,  the  same  individual  received  a  second  commission  iiir  n™ 
I  aimilar  pieces,  from  the  same  quarter ;  but  {he  parties  who  bad 

w£bB'wwimiMB«i^«CBHaie'th*«tNBiriMB.  .    .* 


%1'aiuBa  tfrnat;  dwMiWB  fcwiny^f  itBwu»tf><hi>— In 

'WtMBhuDUlf'  'IfiBMIlM'  11*^  QW  'iMHi'ittay  nMRiMMbffl^ 
*  jlftrowwi,"  THWnlnjf  wttlBf ;  ''iSS86)MM,'''Smiin^  daw,  Jkc 
The  cotton  manufiicture  has  not  yet  arrived  at  anything  Eke 
this  perfection  with  us,  and  probably  never  wilL* 

■  Tha  Dunnbctnrs  of  fins  miBlin,  wu  (Ueiupted  both  in  LaocaAire  anA  H 
GUagDw,  aboot  tbe  yen  1780,  with  weft  ipan  by  the  jetuiy.  TIm  atlsa^ 
lUled,  owing  to  the  connraeM  of  the  yarn.  Eren  with  Indiui  waft,  wmtm 
Mold  not  be  taiAt  to  ontpeta  with  then  of  the  Eart.  Bat  when  the  sol*  w« 
hroogfat  into  genenl  on,  in  1 785,  both  weft  ud  wup  wen  produced  eaScMady 
finefiirinddiiM  ;  and  hi  quickly  did  the  weaver  availhimaelf  of  theimproTeBie^ia 
tbe  yarn,  that  no  i«  than  500,000  pieeea  of  muiliii  were  maiiiifactiirad  in  Giat 
Britain  la  the  year  1T87.  In  a  "  Report  of  the  Belsct  Committae  of  lb*  Cm! 
of  Diraetm  of  the  Eait  India  Coupany  upon  the  inbieet  of  the  CotbH  H«b- 
ftctara  of  thii  Conntiy,"  made  in  the  year  ITB3,  A  ie  lald,  thtf  "  —twy  timf  ^■ 
Jtn  BritUk  MMlin</ar  taU  egnoJ  m  appearand,  tnd  afmara  tUgmml  fttUiM 
lidfl  tiliM  of  India,  for  nu-Jmatk,  or  ptrhaft  won  tlian  mtt-tUrd,  bm  •• 
priet."  "  Moriia  began  to  be  mads  naaily  at  the  nine  time  at  Saltan,  U  Ghe- 
fpm,  and  at  Paidey,  each  place  adapting  the  pecnliar  deaoiptioit  «f  fhlcio  wHdk 
ntemblad  mot  thiae  gooda  it  had  bean  aMoMomed  to  maoorBotar* ;  om^  <■ 
Oarawpwiine  of  thia  judiaiaa*  dirtribotiao  at  fini,  each  plaoa  haa  mwli— ail  li 
mainlain  a  mperioiity  in  the  production  of  it*  own  article.  JaoaietBi  bMh  esHM 
■nd  Bat,  but  of  a  iloat  tahiic,  checked  and  Mriped  mnriise,  and  etha*  aitkba  tf 
the  bMTirr  dnoriplion  ef  Ihia  btanch,  an  n 
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Coaxse  cotUm  piece  goods  still  oootmne  to  be 
at  Dacca,  though  ftom  theeTtieme  cheappessof  Kngljah  dotha^ 
it  is  not  iiqprobable  that  the  native  mannfiirtnfe  wiU  be  alto- 
gether superseded  ere  long. 

In  18^-4,  cotton  pece  goods,  mostly  coaise,  pused  the 
Dacca  Custom  House,  to  the  vahie  ^  M^Ol.  In  1829-30, 
the  value  of  the  same  ejLpott  was  969,952  only.  There  was  a 
similar  Selling  off  in  silk  and  embroidered  goods  dudng  the 
same  period. 

In  the  export  ot  the  artides  of  cotton  yam  again,  there  has 
been  an  increase.  In  1813,  the  value  was  4,490  rvqiees  only; 
whereas  in  1821-22,  it  amounted  to  39,319  rupees.  From 
that  period  it  has,  however,  decreased ;  and  in  1829-30,  the 
value  of  the  native  cotton  yam  exported  from  Dacca,  amoant- 
ed  to  29,476  rupees  only. 

Annex^  am  two  statements-— one  showing  the  comparative 
prices  of  muslins  now  manufactured  at  Dacca,  and  ot  the  same 
description  of  doth,  the  produce  of  British  looms. — ^The  other, 
the  comparative  prices  ot  Dacca  cloths,  manufactured  from 
yam  spun  in  the  country,  and  from  British  cotton  yam. 
These  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  at  the  present  moment,  and 
their  general  accuracy  may  be  relied  on. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PRICES  OF  MUSLLVS  MAHTTFACTURXD 
AT  DACCA,  AND  THE  PRODUCE  OF   THE  BRmSH  LOOMS. 


ASSORTMENTS. 


Jamduif ,  With  maD  ipot, Ut   aoit 

•*  **  2iid<iitto 

Jamduif,  HMpoA, 

**        Diagonal  pottam, 

Jaconet  Moriin,  40|,  coampoaimg  }  Ut  ditto 

with  Jangle  Coma,  ....      )  2nd  ditto 

Nyauook,  40  to  2i, 

Cambric,  correaponding  with  Camii  Conaa,      .    .    . 

Jamdani  Uoe  or  red  ■priga, 

Jamdanf  Sarla, 

Book  Mnalin,  conaiponding  with  MnbnuOa, .... 
Sahim,  48  by  3, 


MaavftC' 

Fiodaeaof 

tared  ftt 

fteScWah 

25 

8 

16 

5 

27  to  28 

6 

12  to  13 

4to   4^ 

38  to  40 

90  to  22 

24  to  25 

9  to  10 

8to    9 

5to    6 

13  to  14 

6to    9i 

15  to  16 

4to    5 

12  to  13 

1    5to    5i 

10  to  11 

7to    8 

28  to  30 

14  to  15 

boffaood.    Bodk,  mnfl,  indlanonnMliaayandjac^netiofaligfatarfidiricthaathoat 

IMl4f  1^  T^i>#^— iiiw>,  >fi  wnmnnfmrtnrmA  m  fil  ■  j  i  ^.     8«Wed  and  tambOTtd  UUIlUpt 

we  afanoit  aidiHivelj  made  theie  and  m  PaUaj."— £iicfciop«if  te  Brit^mdmu 
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DP  FI.AZ  Si   THE   A.1Ct£Xn  — 

;  scBtPTcaES,  etc. 


Eulint  nHIitton  of  Flu — liDen  miuitifiicturMaf  Ihe  Egyptiniu — Linen  iroin  bj 
the  prieaU  oflsia — Flax  ^wn  exletudrclf  in  Egypt — Flu  2>Iheriii|[ — Ennt- 
opea  oT  Linen  fonnd  on  Egyptian  mumnuei — EkaminUioii  of  mnmnij  rlmh 
nmed  to  ba  Linen — Flax  utill  gionn  in  Egypt — Eiplanatian  of  tena — 8)» 
nu — R*ply  to  J.  R,  ForetM — Hebrew  aod  Egypiian  termii —  Flai  in  Nonh 
A&ka,  Colehii,  BafayJoiuB— t1u  cuItiralMl  in  PatatinB— Tenna  fir  Baz  a^ 
tnr— Cnltintkm  of  Flu  in  Palatine  and  Aaa  Minor— In  Elk,  Emria,  Cm- 
■tpins  Gaot,  CampuiiB,  Spain — flax  of  G«nnanf ,  of  tin  Alnbaba,  and  of  tfaa 
Ttamki — FrograMJTe  nn  of  linen  among  tlw  Greeki  and  Romana. 

The  earliest  meDtion  of  flax  by  any  author  occurs  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  plague  of  hail,  which  devastated  Lower  Egypt, 
Ex.  ix.  31.  The  Hebrew  term  for  flax  in  this  and  various 
other  passages  dF  the  dd  Testament  ia  nnvs  ;  the  correspond- 
ing  word  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  veisioas  is  tara 
Aim,  LXX.    Linum,  Jerome. 

Id  Isaiah  xix.  9,  according  to  King  James's  TraoslatcHs  and 
ffisfaop  Lowth,  mention  is  made  of  those  "  theit  viork  in  jm» 
Jtax,"  and  which  was  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the 
Elgyptians.  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  37, 81.)  the  Egyptians 
uniTersaDy  wore  Unea  shirts,  which  were  fringed  at  the  bottcun. 
The  fiinge  consisted  of  the  thrums,  or  ends  of  the  webs. 
Thrums  used  for  this  purpose  may  be  seen  in  the  cloths  which 
an  fbimd  in  Egyptian  mummies. 
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Besides  the  linen  shirt  the  priests  wore  an  upper  garment  of 
linen,  more  especially  when  they  ofSciated  in  the  temples. 
This  garment  was  probably  of  the  exact  form  of  a  modem 
linen  sheet  The  distinction  between  the  shirt  and  the  sheet 
worn  over  it,  as  wdl  as  the  reason  why  linen  was  used  for  all 
sacred  purposes,  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  two  following  pas- 
sages from  Apuleius  and  Jerome. 

KtMinn^  eaiqaun  mirom  Tideri  potest,  cni  ait  uOa  memoria  reUgionb,  homfaiflai 
tol  myiteriii  Detim  ooiaciuni,  tpwNfaim  laGforaiii  crepuodiB  domi  advemm*  alqut 
«a  Uneo  texto  involyeie,  quod  puriiiimiuD  eit  rebiu  diTink  yelamentomt  Quippe 
laoa,  i^foinmi  coiporis  ezcrementain,  peoori  detracta,  jam  hide  Orphei  et  Pyth- 
ngoam  acitie,  profanufl  yestitus  est  Sed  enim  manduBiina  Uni  eegee,  inter  optimaf 
IhifBi  tent  exorta,  noa  modd  iDdntui  et  amictiii  sanctanimia  ^gypCioiiim  nosr- 
dofUboM,  aed  opaitoi  quoqae  in  tebui  eacni  UMirpatur. 

Apuleii  Apolog.  p.  64.  ed.  PricaL 

Can  any  one  impwed  with  a  eenee  of  religion  wonder,  that  a  man  who  hat 
bten  made  acquainted  with  to  many  mysteriee  of  the  gods,  shonld  keep  at  home 
ceilain  sacred  emblems  and  wrap  them  in  a  Iben  cloth,  the  purest  covering  for 
divine  objects?  For  wool,  the  excretion  of  a  sluggish  body,  taken  from  sheep, 
was  deemed  a  profome  attire  even  according  to  the  early  tenets  of  Orpheus  and 
firthfcg—M.  But  flax,  that  cleanest  and  best  production  of  the  field,  is  used,  not 
only  ftr  the  inner  and  outer  clothing  of  the  most  holy  priests  of  the  Egyptiaaib 
Imt  alsa  %k  covering  sacred  objects. — YaUt^t  Translation. 

Indutus  was  the  putting  on  of  the  inner^  amictus  of  the 
€Uler  garment 

Vestibus  lineis  utuntur  iEgyptii  sacerdotes  aon  solum  extrinsecus,  sed  et  intiis- 
•ecns. — Hitron.  in  Ezek.  44.  folio  257. 

The  Egyptian  priests  use  linen  garments,  not  only  without,  but  also  within. 

Plutarch  says*,  that  the  priests  of  Isis  wore  linen  on  account 
of  its  purity,  and  he  remarks  how  absurd  and  inconsistent  would 
have  been  their  conduct,  if  they  had  carefully  plucked  the 
hairs  from  their  own  bodies,  and  yet  clothed  themselves  in 
wool,  which  is  the  hair  of  sheep.  He  also  mentions  the  opinion 
of  some  who  thought  that  flax  was  used  for  clothing,  because 
the  color  of  its  blossom  resembles  the  etherial  blue  which 
mirrounds  the  world;  and  he  states,  that  the  priests  of  Isis 
were  also  buried  in  their  sacred  vestments.    According  to 

*  De  Iside  et  Osiride,  prope  init  Opp.  ed.  H.  Stephani,  Pfeir.  1573,  took  I 
piG97,  G9a 
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fltnbo^  Panofniis  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  lirwn  manii&i;- 
ton*. 

CeUw  ia  Ui  SerabOtuikon  {vol.  it.  j>.  2S7-29L),  and  Pon- 
ter  in  hb  tnsllw  D«  Bfmo  AmiqucHiim  {p.  65-«S.)  ban 
t/aoM  other  pwgMi  fion  ancient  authors,  which  coocut  to 
Amr  th«  MbnDlbnwi  and  «xceUcnce  of  the  fla.x  grown  anciently 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Ptlo- 
Aun,  the  geONal  eaipk^inent  of  it  among  the  intiabttanu  br 
ebChiDg,  and  Uw  axc^oarc  use  of  linen  cloth  for  the  gannoitf 
«f  the  prieMhood  ^ftr  odler  sacred  purposes,  and  espedalljr 
pt  tlw  vonhlp  (tf  Ui  and  Osiris.  From  the  same  authoritice 
jp.lrffj:**!''*  the  Egjiptian  Sax  and  the  cloth  woven  ftom  it 
mn  iA%(ied  in  gnat  qnaalities  to  all  the  porta  of  the  Me^Ur- 


la  namiyctiA  with  then  etatemenls  the  reader  is  rekmA  u 
lAaC'haa  abeadybeeo  advanced  (Sec  Pan  Second,  Chiip.  1.) 
on  the  oae  of  wool  fiir  doltuig  by  the  Egyptians ;  aiid  it  majr 
ba  alio  ofaiervod,  that  ^tbtai  wc  find  it  stated  by  andeut  au- 
thor^ that  the  prieeti  von  linen  only,  tlie  term  ought  not  tobo 
OD  etrictly  onderetood  a«  to  exclude  the  use  of  cotton,  which 
would  probably  be  considered  equally  pure  and  equaDy  acbqrted 
for  sacred  purposes  with  linen,  and  which  was  brought  in  an- 
dent  times  from  India  to  Egypt ;  and  the  term  tinum  was  un* 
doubtedly  oflen  employed  in  so  general  a  sense  as  to  include 
cotton. 

These  testimonies  o£  ancient  authors  are  confirmed  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  by  existing  monuments.  The  painting* 
in  the  Grotlo  of  El  Kab  represent  among  other  scenes  a  &M 
of  com  and  a  crop  of  flax,  the  latter  distinguished  by  its  infe- 
rior height,  by  its  round  capsules,  and  by  being  pulled  up  by 
the  roots  instead  of  being  reaped.  The  mode  of  binding  the 
flax  in  bimdles  is  also  exhibited,  and  the  separation  ^  the 
"bolls,"  or  capsules,  ctnitaining  the  lin-seed,  from  the  stalk, 
by  the  use  of  a  comb,  or  "  ripple."     (See  Description  d» 

■  U  XTii.  f  41.  p.  5SG.  ed  SiebenkM^ 

t "  Sokmon  had  boMi  brsngfat  oat  «(  Egypt,  and  limn  jrani"  (tlfO) :  1 
Kiim*x.9a    SCbnn-LlG. 
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CEgypte:  AntiquiUs ;  Planches^  tome  i.  pi.  68.  and  the 
Plates  to  Hamilton's  JEgyptiaca^  xxiii.) 

In  Plate  YI.  is  inserted  so  much  of  the  painting  as  relates  to 
our  present  subject  Five  persons  are  employed  in  plucking  up 
the  flax  by  the  roots,  viz.,  four  men  and  one  woman.  The 
woman  wears  a  shift  reaching  to  her  ancles,  but  transparent. 
The  four  men  wear  shirts  which  reach  to  their  knees,  and  are 
not  transparent.  Another  man  binds  the  flax  into  sheaves :  a 
sixth  carries  it  to  a  distance :  and  a  seventh  separates  the  seed 
from  the  stem  by  means  of  a  four-toothed  ripple.  The  back  of 
the  ripple  rests  on  the  ground ;  its  teeth  being  raised  to  the 
proper  elevation  by  a  prop,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  man 
sets  his  foot  upon  the  back  to  keep  the  instrument  firm,  and, 
taking  hold  of  a  bunch  of  flax  near  the  root,  draws  it  through 
the  comb.  This  method  is  now  employed  in  Europe.  At  the 
leA-hand  comer  of  the  Plate  lies  a  bundle  of  flax  stript  of  its 
capsules,  and  underneath  the  ripple  is  the  heap  of  seed  which 
has  been  separated  from  the  stem. 

Evidence  equally  decisive  is  presented  in  the  innumerable 
mummies,  the  fobrication  of  successive  ages  through  a  period 
of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  which  are  found  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Eg3rpt  It  is  indeed  disputed,  whether  the  cloth  in 
which  they  are  enveloped  is  linen  or  cotton. 

It  was  believed  to  be  linen  by  all  writers  previous  to  Rouelle. 
More  especially,  this  opinion  was  advanced  by  the  learned 
traveller  and  antiquary,  Professor  John  Greaves,  in  his  Pyra* 
midographia,  published  A.  D.  1646.  He  speaks  of  the  "  linen 
shroud"  of  a  mummy,  which  he  opened,  and  he  sa3rs,  "  The 
ribbands"  {or  fillets)  **  by  what  I  observed,  were  of  linen,  which 
was  the  habit  also  of  the  Egyptian  priests."  He  adds,  '^  of 
these  ribbands  I  have  seen  some  so  strong  and  perfect  as  if 
they  had  been  made  but  yesterday." 

Rouelle's  dissertation  on  Mummies  is  published  in  the  Mi- 
moires  de  r Academic  JR.  des  Sciences  for  the  year  1750.  He 
there  asserts  {p.  150),  that  the  cloth  of  every  mummy  which 

*  This  circmnstance  m  adapted  to  illuitrate  the  mention  of  "  transparent  gar- 
menta^  in  Isaiah  iil  23.  Lowth's  Translation. 
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kB  lull  an  tHniBrtuaity  of  examining,  ereo  that  of  embalmed 
bUB,  WWOOUOD. 

St.  SaAf,  InWever,  who  wrote  a  few  years  aUxr  RoueOe 
(J'm.  TrmmidKmts  for  1764,  vol.  54.),  Beems  to  adhere  to  the 
Hi  iipiilllWf.  BB  chlls  the  clotli  of  the  muminy,  which  he  cs- 
fl  imJj  ^WuMwi."-  He  says,  it  was  infiUeis  of  ditferonllireadlhi^ 
bat  SUBfflMBt  pot  1^  inches  broad.  "  They  were  torn  taa^ 
tc^boBfi  tturftkr  that  had  a  selva^,  having  it  on  oiwail 

tut  ths  flfifltali  of  Rouelle  receiv^ed  a  stiang  support  ben 
dr.  Join  ItahJicM  Forslcr,  to  whom  it  appeared  at  firat  alnual 
faencHble,  aIdMiO|^  he  afterwards  supported  it  in  the  nnt 
■eddacl  manner.  He  determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity 
it  WiflfilUt  tiM  qimtion  by  the  inspection  of  mmniiiiea,  and 
gnnriiwd  ^nm  in  the  British  Museum,  accompnDicd  by  Dr. 
Solu^dar.  BoA  <(f  these  learned  and  acute  inquirers  vrcfe  oon- 
fiooad,  diit  tiie  doih  was  cotton,  deriving  this  (pinion  fnan  the 
falT"'**"^  of  all  those  specimens,  which  were  saRiciently  five 
ftom  pnn^  paint,  and  resins,  to  enable  them  to  judge*.  LjucImt 
ilifiiniu  UB,  that  he  le marked  the  same  tbing  in  these  mumnun 
in  1762,  when  he  was  accompanied  hy  Dr.  Matyt.  It  ia  to  ba 
observed,  however,  that  neither  Larcher,  RoueUe,  nor  Pofiler 
mentions  the  criterion  which  he  employed  to  diatiDguUi  finen 
fiom  cotton.  They  probably  f<xmed  their  opinion  only  from  its 
apparent  softness,  its  want  of  lustre,  or  some  other  quality,  whidt 
might  belong  to  linen  no  less  than  to  cotton,  and  which  there- 
fore could  be  no  certain  mark  of  distinction. 

The  opinion  of  Larcher,  RoueQe,  and  Ptn^ter  appears  to  han 
been  generally  adopted.  In  parUcular  we  find  it  embraced  by 
Blumenbach,  who  m  the  PhUoeophical  TraneactioQa  for  1794 
speaks  of  the  "  cotton  bandages"  of  two  of  the  small  mtnmniei^ 
which  he  opened  in  Londont.  In  his  BeiirSge  (t.  e.  Contri- 
butioru  to  Natural  History,  2nd  part,  p.  73,    OOttvtgen, 


•  Fontsr,  Da  Bjmo  Antiqoonim,  Londoa  1778,  p.  70,  71. 
t  Hendoto,  pu  Urclur.     Ed.  Sods,  Pu.  IBOS,  livre  JL  p.  357. 
t  Oa  Ihc  BBthoiity  of  Uii*  papat  the  mnmmy-cloUi  m  nqipond  to  be  a 
HMna,  Idean,  I  1.  p.  13a 
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1811)  he  says,  he  is  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever,  that  the 
doth  is  imiversally  cotton.  He  assigns  also  his  reasons  in  the 
Allowing  terms.  ^^  I  ground  this  my  conviction  for  less  on  my 
own  views  than  on  the  assurance  of  such  persons  as  I  have 
que8ti<xied  on  the  subject,  and  whose  judgment  in  this  matter  I 
deem  incomparably  superior  to  my  own  or  to  that  of  any  other 
scholar,  namely,  of  ladies,  dealers  in  cotton  and  linen  cloth, 
weavers  and  die  like."  He  also  refers  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  Egjrpt,  which  he  assumes  probaUy  on  the  authority 
6f  Forster;  and  to  the  fiEiUe  of  Isis  enveloping  in  ''cotUm" 
cloth  the  collected  limbs  of  her  husband  Osiris,  who  had  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  Typhon.  The  latter  arguments  are  founded 
6n  the  supposition,  that  the  ancient  term  Byssus  meant  cotton, 
imd  not  linen.  But  the  question  as  to  its  meaning  must  in 
part  be  decided,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  by  previously  settling 
the  present  question  as  to  the  materials  of  the  mummy  cloth. 
The  opinion  of  ladies,  tradesmen,  and  manufacturers,  though 
it  may  be  better  than  that  of  the  most  learned  man,  if  derived 
from  mere  touch  and  inspection,  is  quite  insufficient  to  decide 
the  question.  If  those  whom  Blumenbach  consulted  thought 
that  the  cloth  was  alwa}rs  cotton,  many  others  of  equal  expe- 
rience and  discernment  have  given  an  opposite  judgment ;  imd 
the  fact  is,  that  linen  cloth,  which  has  been  long  wcmh  and  often 
washed,  as  is  the  case  with  a  great  proportion  of  the  mummy 
doth,  and  which  is  either  ragged  or  loose  in  its  texture,  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  cotton  by  the  unassisted  use  of  the  exter- 
nal senses. 

Relying,  however,  on  the  same  evidence  of  ocular  inspection, 
another  distinguished  author,  who  travelled  in  Egjrpt  and  pub- 
lished his  remarks  about  the  same  time,  says,  ''As  to  the 
circumstance  of  cotton  cloths  having  been  exclusively  used  in 
the  above  process,  an  inspection  of  the  mummies  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  fact*." 

M.  Jomard,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great  French  work  on 
Egypt,  published  about  1811,  paid  great  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject.   He  concluded,  that  both  linen  and  cotton  were  employed 

•  JBgyptiaca,  by  William  Hamilton,  £«}.  F.  R.  S.    LondaD,  1809.  p.  390. 
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ia  the  baocbigQl  cf  mummies,  graumiing  his  opinion  panljr  m 
»  and  touch,  and  parUy  on  ihu  testiiniiny  d 
H  hb  mii^interpreted  in  tho  maoncr,  which  wi| 
Iwrqiifiec  b«  KMBtjdQed'. 

r  of. dupe  Authors,  M.  Coetaz,  who  contributed  1I4 
itiOBthegiiaMoof  Ei  Kab,  asserts  that  the  mumoij  dolh 
k^aaoA  ga  coOUninMloa  to  be  coltont. 

■An  bi^cMsnt  fSfer  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  tht 
iPhf'«^'r':T~"— •■'""°  for  1S25.  In  tliia  Dr.  A.  B.  Gna* 
rSki  daacribea  ft  miminy,  which  he  opened.  He  dwdk  men 
fUtilxiBXJ  to.  ihs  cntunistances,  which  have  reference  to  3n*- 
tooical  and  wiigina]  considerations,  and  expre^es  very  strong 
ha  admiratitin  of  the  eldll  and  neatness  employed  in  folding  iho 
doth,  ao  «■  to  pFBHai  an  eicamplc  of  every  kind  of  bondaga 
wad  t^  modam  anqtons,  and  lo  exhibit  it  in  iho  most  pcrfecl 


Thei  jawngwi  irliioh  arc  connected  with  the  present  inifaif}^ 
win  b*  quoted  at  kogth.  Or.  GranvIUe  obsen-ea  ( p.  273.}. 
'  Ai  fibc^  mIni  ft*"  U)  be  made  of  ■  very  cmqiact,  jtt  alaiic  Uai^  i 
MM*«f  tbMt  Innfcar  toflre  yardi  in  length,  wilhoul  anyatitch  ill  ■■in  a  »af 
put  oT  them.  Then  were  bIbo  Minip  large  »<]uun.'  )>i>?i?Fa  thrown  urouiiil  ilir  Ivi^ 
Ihocu,  BDd  abdomen,  oT  a  tsn  slutic  teilsre.  Theae  piece*  were  (bund  to  ahct- 
nate  with  the  complete  iwathing  of  the  whi^  bodjr.  They  oecomd  hm  Atmit 
time* ;  wbil»  the  baiidBf[ii^,  with  nrilen  and  other  faicin,  wu  rapeatad,  at  loai^ 
IWCDty  timea.  The  munatona  bandagaa,  by  which  the  mommy  waa  thai  eaiib 
<qNMl,  were  tbemeelTW  wholly  covered  by  n  lolter  3}  inchca  wide  and  II  yalA 
long,  which  after  making  a  few  tnrna  around  both  feel,  aacended  in  gracaM  ^k 
I«1*  to  the  head,  whence  deaeending  again  aa  far  aa  the  fanaat,  it  waa  Gzed  lhM» 
The  termination  of  thia  outer  roller  >i  remarkable  for  the  looae  threada  haafag 
from  it  in  the  ihape  of  a  fringe  and  for  certain  tiacea  of  chaiacbm  imprinlad  <■ 
it  aimilar  to  thoae  deacribed  and  delineated  by  Jomard  in  the  Diter^itn  it 
r  Egypft,  One  or  two  of  Iheae  character!  tiave  conoded  the  linen,  leaving  tia 
perforated  traeea  of  IhiHi'  form. 

Dr.  Granville  gives  a  &c-simile  of  these  characters,  snd  IB 
the  same  Plate  he  represents  the  esact  appearance  of  the  exter- 
nal rolls  of  clolh  on  the  mummy.     He  then  says  {p.  274.), 

I  have  latidied  myaelf,  that  both  coUod  and  linen  have  bi 
preparation  of  our  mommy,  although  HerodotH  mention*  mly  oottoi 

•  IW*criptiaa  do  I'Egypte.    MJmoirea. — Sor  ha  Kypogtea,  p.  35. 
t  Ibid.  ten.  i.  p^  6a 
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••  the  material  used  for  the  poipose.  Mort  mnmmies  hare  been  described  aa 
whoUy  enveloped  in  linen  cloth,  and  aome  penona  are  dispoaed  to  doubt  the  eziat- 
ence  of  cotton  cloth  in  any,  not  excepting  in  the  one  now  under  consideration. 

But  with  respect  to  the  last  point,  a  simple  experiment  has,  I  think,  set  the 
question  at  rest  If  the  surface  of  old  linen,  and  of  old  cotton  cloth  be  rubbed 
briskly  and  for  some  mmutes  with  a  rounded  piece  of  glass  or  irory,  after  bemg 
washed  and  fineed  fhim  all  extraneous  matter,  the  former  will  be  found  to  hare 
acquired  considerable  lustre ;  while  the  latter  will  present  no  other  difference  than 
that  of  having  the  threadi  flattened  by  the  operation.  By  means  of  this  test  I 
•elected  several  pieces  of  cotton  cloth  from  among  the  many  bandages  of  our 
mummy,  which  I  submitted  to  the  uispectkin  of  an  experienced  manufacturer, 
who  declared  them  to  be  of  that  material 

Besides  the  appeal  to  the  senses  of  ''an  experienced  manu- 
fisu^turer,"  Dr.  Granville  here  proposes  a  new  test,  that  of  rub- 
bing in  the  manner  described.  But,  although  cotton  cloth  in 
an  circumstances  has  less  lustre  than  linen,  stiH  this  cannot  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  criterion. 

The  ingenious  John  Howell  of  Edinburgh*  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  this  question,  having  a  few  years  since  obtained  and 
opened  a  valuable  mummy.  He  and  the  friends,  whom  he 
consulted,  and  who  were  weavers  and  other  persons  of  practi" 
col  experience,  most  of  them  thought  that  the  cloth  was  alto- 
gether linen :  some  however  thought  that  certain  specimens  of 
it  were  cotton. 

This  curious  and  important  question  was  at  length  decisively 
settled  by  means  of  microscopic  observations  instituted  by  James 
Thomson,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  of  Clitheroe,  one  of  the  most  obser- 
vant and  experienced  cotton-manufacturers  in  Great  Britain. 
He  obtained  about  400  specimens  of  mummy  cloth,  and  em- 
pbyed  Mr.  Bauer  of  Kew  to  examine  them  with  his  microscopes. 
By  the  same  method  the  structure  and  appearance  of  the  ulti- 
mate fibres  of  modem  cotton  and  flax  were  ascertained ;  and 
were  found  to  be  so  distinct  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  deci- 
ding upon  the  ancient  specimens,  and  it  was  also  found  that 
they  were  universally  linen.  About  twelve  years  after  Mr. 
Thomson  had  commenced  his  researches  he  published  the  re- 
sults of  them  in  the  Philosophical  Magazinet,  and  he  has  ac- 

*  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  War  Galleys  of  the  Ancients,  Edinburgh  1836,  8to. 
t  Third  Series,  vol.  t.  Na  29,  Norerober  1834 
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companied  them  with  a  Plato  exhibiliug  the  obv 
between  the  two  classes  of  objects.  The  ultimate  fibre  a 
is  a  transparent  tube  n-ithout  jomls,  flattened  bo  itiat  ito 
Burfaces  are  in  contact  along  its  axis,  and  also  tw 
round  its  axis  (See  A.  Plate  VI.) :  that  of  flax  is  a  t 
tube  Jointed  like  a  cane,  and  not  flattened  nor  spirattyll 
(Sec  B.  Plate  VI,).  To  show  the  difference  two  epcdttKtts  vt 
the  fibres  of  cotton,  and  two  of  the  fibres  of  inuRuuy  cJutli  aa 
exhibited,  all  of  the  specimens  being  one  hundredth  of  an  iocli 
long,  and  magnified  400  times  in  each  dimension.  Any  pef- 
Boo,  even  with  a  microecope  of  moderate  power,  o>ay  di:ic«ni 
the  dilTerence  between  the  two  kinds  of  fibres,  tlwmgli  uoi  « 
minutely  and  exacdy  as  in  the  figures  of  Mr.  Bauer. 

The  difierence,  here  pointed  out,  will  explain  why  liocn  hM 
greater  lustre  than  cotton :  it  b  no  doubt  because  in  liueo  tha 
lucid  surfaces  are  much  lai^r.  The  same  circurastanoo  may 
also  explain  (he  difiTerent  effect  of  Lnen  and  cotton  upon  the 
jbealth  and  feelings  of  those  who  wear  tliein  (See  Port  Thti^ 
Chap.  L).  Every  linen  thread  presents  only  lh«  skJe*  uC 
cylinders :  that  of  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  exceedingly  minute  edges. 

Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  "History  of  Egyptian  Mummied 
(Ziondon  1834,  p.  95.),  exfureeses  the  opinion  that  the  bandigci 
are  principally  of  cotton,  though  occasioaally  of  linen.  He  hM 
since  arrived  at  the  concluaon  that  they  are  all  of  linen :  ud 
bis  opinion  appears  to  be  established  on  the  fdlowing  evidence, 
which  be  gives  in  a  note  to  the  above  mentioned  work  {p.  9l.y 

Dr.  Ure  hu  b««D  m  p»d  u  to  nuke  knowD  te  me  that  iriiidi  I  ooouim  b 
be  the  moat  ntafactoi;  teit  of  tha  tlaolote  Datuie  o(  Aki  aad  ooUso.  aad  bi  At 
ooone  or  hit  microcopic  naearches  on  [he  Mrnelure  cf  textile  fibne  he  ha*  *■»■ 
ceeded  in  detenuining  tlieir  dktiactive  chancton.  FWn  e  moit  fncaa  and  ae- 
cnnite  eununatkni  of  Ibeee  nitatiaceB  he  hu  been  able  to  draw  tbs  BiHii  ■  ■! 
Matemmt: — rnie  filament!  of  Bex  have  a  glaay  liutn  when  riewed  bjr  day-SfM 
in  a  giood  mieiMcope,  and  a  cjlindrica!  (bnn,  which  m  Tvy  rmnly  !!■»■«< 
^leir  diameter  ii  dboDt  tha  two-thounndth  pait  of  an  inch,  liaj  kceak  tnM 
vanel;  whh  a  anooth  niface,  like  a  Iqba  of  glaa  ent  with  a  file.  A  lion  of  B|U 
AUognkhea  their  oiia,  with  a  deep  ihading  on  one  ride  only,  or  mi  both  ^Am, 
•eonding  to  the  direction  in  which  the  inudent  rayi  fall  on  the  filamenla. 

The  filamentaof  eotten  are  almot  oerer  tne  e;ilndnB,bDt  ara  moner  liM 
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in  one  part  like  a  riband  from  the  one-thoiMandth  to  the  twelTe-hondredth  part 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  in  another  like  a  sharp  edge  or  narrow  Une.  They  have  a 
pearly  tranalucency  in  the  middle  q>ace,  with  a  dark  narrow  border  at  each  aide, 
like  a  hem.  When  broken  aeroa,  the  fracture  ■  fibrous  or  pointed.  Mummy 
doth,  tried  by  these  criteria  m  the  microscope,  ^ipean  to  be  composed  both  in  its 
waip  and  woof-yams  of  flax,  and  not  of  cotton.  A  great  Tariety  of  the  swathmg 
fillets  haTo  been  examined  with  an  excellent  achromatic  microscope,  and  they 
have  aU  evinced  the  absence  of  cotton  filaments. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  considers  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ure,  and 
Mr.  Bauer  as  decisive  of  the  question*. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  firom  mummies  it  should  be 
further  remarked,  that,  as  they  are  partly  wrapped  in  old  linen 
(shirts,  napkins,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  and  domestic  fur- 
niture being  found  with  the  long  fillets  and  the  entire  webs), 
they  prove  the  general  application  of  linen  in  Egypt  to  all  the 
purposes  of  ordinary  life. 

Even  to  the  present  day  flax  continues  to  be  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  cultivation  and  trade  in  Egyptt.  The  climate 
and  sdl  are  so  &vorable,  that  it  there  grows  to  a  height,  which 
it  never  reaches  in  Europe.  It  must  no  doubt,  become  coarser 
in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  this  circumstance  may  account  for 
the  use  of  it  in  ancient  times  for  all  those  purposes,  for  which 
we  employ  hemp,  as  for  making  nets,  ropes,  and  sail-cloth. 
The  fine  linen  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  must  have  been 
made  fi-om  flax  of  lower  growth  and  with  thinner  stems ;  and 
the  mummies  testify,  that  they  made  cloth  of  the  finest  as  well 
as  of  the  coarsest  texture. 

The  following  remark  of  Hasselquist  respecting  the  soft  and 
loose  texture  of  the  linen  made  in  Egypt  in  his  time  agrees  re- 
markably with  the  appearance  of  that  found  in  mummies. 
^'  The  Egyptian  linen  is  not  so  thick,"  says  he,  "  as  the  Eu- 
ropean, being  softer  and  of  a  looser  texture ;  for  which  reason 
it  lasts  longer  and  does  not  wear  out  so  soon  as  ours,  which  fre- 
quently wears  out  the  faster  on  account  of  its  stiffness."  He 
also  observes,  "  The  common  people  in  Egypt  are  clothed  in 


*  Manners  and  Costoms  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  London  1837,  voL  iii. 

pi  lis. 

t  Browne's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  83. 


linen  only,  dyed  blue  willi  indigo  ;  but  those  of  better  tortaae 
have  a  black  cloak  over  tlieir  linen  shirL" 

The  coarse  Unen  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  waa  called  *-.-, 
It  ^vas  made  of  thick  flax,  and  was  used  for  lowcia  (n«Mf«,  Jm- 
lius  Pollux,  vii.  c.  16.},  and  for  sails  {*»iwuF«,  JLj/cophnm,  » 
26.)*.     *«iB.  may  be  translated  canvass,  or  ssil-clolfa. 

Fbie  linen,  on  the  other  hand,  was  called  '0«n.  Tbifl  urai, 
as  well  as  the  precedii^,  was  in  all  probability  an  Egypbu 
word,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  the  conunodiiy,  to  whicb 
the  Egyptians  themselves  applied  it  It  eeems  to  cotre^jonid. 
as  Salmasiuat,  Oelsiust,  Forster^,  and  Jablouskil!  have  obsemd, 
to  the  B-nxa  iiux,  "  Fine  hnen  of  Egypt,"  in  Proverbs  vil  16. 
For  Ti3«,  put  into  Greek  letters  and  with  Greek  t«nniDaikiait, 
becomes  taii^,  and  4e<j>i».  Hesychius  etale^  do  doubt  comxily, 
that  m,n  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  any  fine  and  thin  ckKh, 
though  not  of  linenlT.  But  this  was  in  Iat«r  limes  and  by  k 
general  and  secondary  appUcaiion  of  ilie  term. 

It  appears  also  that  in  later  times  °«)><iwae  not  restricted  to  fine 
linen.  It  is  used  for  a  sail  by  Achilles  Tatius  in  describtng  i 
Btorm  (L  iii.),  and  by  the  8clujia«t  on  Hcaaa,  M,  *. 

Agreeably  to  the  preceding  remarkB,  the  tetimi  mcDtioned  in 
the  two  passages  of  the  Iliad  may  be  su|^>oeed  to  have  been 
procured  from  Egypt  Helen,  when  she  goes  (o  meet  the  sen- 
ators of  Ilium  at  the  Soean  Gate,  wraps  herself  in  a  white 
sheet  of  fine  Unen  (IL  y.  141.).  The  women,  dancing  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles  (I!.  -.  595.),  wear  thin  shecta.  These  thin 
sheets  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  shawls,  or  gin 
about  the  bodies  of  the  dancers.  Helen  would  wear  hers  so  as 
to  veil  her  ^ole  person  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the 


•  JsUoDiki  Glovaiiani  Tocoin  .Sgyptunmi,  in  VtJpy^  edition  if  Stcpb.  TW- 
nor.  tun.  L  p.  ccicr. 

t  SalnuwDi  in  AcluU.  T*t  L  riil  c  13,  Mrti  x't^- 

X  Celn  HicnbotanJcoD,  t.  iL  p.  9a 

(  Fonter,  De  ^pmt,  p.  74. 

I  Ubi  npra,  p.  ccjniL 

T  Tba  ucient  Scholia  (pnblidud  by  Mai  mnd  Bntmum)  en  Od.  >.  107,  Mate 
UiU  «Mh>  wera  mde  bulb  of  flax  and  «f  wool    The  alki  of  Indi«  a»  oalM 
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lady,  whom  Paulus  Silentiarius  addresses  in  the  following 
line,  written  evidently  with  Homer's  Helen  before  his  mind  : 

Yon  conceal  your  flowing  locks  with  a  mow-white  sheet — Brunch,  Analeeta, 
voL  iii.  p.  81. 

Perhaps  even  the  sheets,  spread  for  Phoenix  to  lie  upon  in  the 
tent  of  Achilles,  and  for  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  Ithica  from 
the  country  of  the  Phaeacians*,  though  not  called  by  the  Egyp- 
tian name,  should  be  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  Egypt. 
In  the  time  of  Homer  (900  B.  C.)  the  use  of  linen  cloth  was 
certainly  rare  among  the  Greeks ;  the  manufacture  of  it  was 
perhaps  as  yet  unknown  to  them. 

The  term  En^r  {Sindon),  was  used  to  denote  linen  cloth  still 
more  extensively  than  ^Wrn,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  authorst.  According  to  Julius  Pollux  this  also  was 
a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  Coptic  scholars  inform  us  that 
it  is  found  in  the  modem  Shento,  which  has  the  same  signiiica- 
tiont. 

Serapion  was  called  Sindonites,  because  he  always  wore 
linen  (Palladii  Hist.  Lausiaca,  p.  172).  He  was  an  Egjrptian, 
and  retained  the  custom  of  his  native  country. 

Although  £iv<}cdv  originally  denoted  linen,  we  find  it  applied, 
like  '09Jrir,  to  cotton  cloth  likewise ;  and  although  both  of  these 
terms  probably  denoted  at  first  those  linen  cloths  only,  and  es- 
pecially the  finer  kinds  of  them,  which  were  made  in  Egypt, 
yet  as  the  manufacture  of  linen  extends  itself  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  exports  of  India  were  added  to  those  of  Egypt, 
all  varieties  either  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  wherever  woven, 
were  designated  by  the  Egyptian  names  'Oesw^  and  £»'«'<>. 

Another  term,  which  is  probably  of  Eg)rptian  origin,  and 
therefore  requires  explanation  here,  is  the  term  B^ea  or  Byssus. 
Vossius  {EtymoL  L.  Lat.  v.  Byssus)  thinks  it  was,  as  Pollux 
and  Isidore  assert,  a  fine,  white,  soft  flax,  and  that  the  cloth 
made  from  it  was  like  the  modem  cambric :  "  Similis  fuisse 
videtur  lino  isti,  quod  vulgo  Cameracensc  appellamus."  Cel- 
sius, in  his  Hierobotanicon  (yoL  ii.  p.  173.),  gives  the  same  ex- 

•  IL  I.  657.    Od.  V.  73.  lia  t  E.  g.  Martial 

t  Jftblonski,  ubi  sopra,  p.  cclzxit. 
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Sanation.  This  was  iodeed  ihe  general  opinioii  of  Iramcd 
tneD,  UDlil  J.  R.  Forster  advanced  ihe  poaiiion,  that  St/ssus  rai 
■eotitm.  A  careful  exaniinauoa  of  the  quediioa  coufimn*  tim 
correctness  of  the  old  opiniooa,  and  for  Uie  toUowiag  reaa^ift 

I.  The  earliest  aullior,  who  uues  the  term,  is  JKixhyhu.  Hi 
TepFCi«enta  Antigone  wearing  a  ehawl  or  sheet  of  Una  flax*.  la 
the  Bacchffi  of  Euripides  {t.  776.)  the  same  garment,  wlikk 
was  distinctive  of  the  female  sex,  ie  iutroductid  under  lh«  awne 
denoiuinatioQ.  Wc  cannot  euppow,  that  dramatic  wtiten 
would  mention  in  plays  addressed  to  a  general  aiulivmie  ckrtb- 

fng  of  any  maleriol  with  which  they  were  not  fauiiliaily  K- 
quainted.  But  llie  Greeks  in  the  time  of  jEechylus  aiui  Eu> 
I'tipides  knew  little  or  nothing  of  cotton.  They  had,  however, 
I  been  long  supplied  'rith  fine  linen  from  Egjpl  and  PhiruKe; 
,  and  the  iJ""!-"*  rijrx^^t  of  Antigone  is  the  some  article  of  femab 
altirc  with  the  ^fyurai  m.ai  of  Helen,  described  by  Uomer.  In- 
deed ^schylus  himself  ui  two  other  passages  calls  the  sime 
,  garment  liaeo.  In  the  Coephone  (/.  25,  2G.}  the  expresnofu^ 
\_A"tt»if<ii'tfaw^TmwU'iiti  and  IVmpni  m^ifiii  wixiiM,  describe  ihi 
rents,  expressive  of  sorrow,  which  were  made  in  the  linen  v*il 
or  shawl  {'Mn)  of  an  Oriental  woman.  In  the  Supplices  [L 
120.)  the  leader  of  the  chorus  says,  she  often  tears  her  linen, 
or  her  Sidtmian  veil. 

II.  The  next  author  in  point  of  lime,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
ptant  of  importance,  is  Herodotus.  In  his  account  of  the  mode 
of  making  mummies,  he  says  (/.  ii.  c.  86.)  the  embalmed  body 
was  enveloped  in  cotton.  But  the  fillets  or  baodages  of  tin 
mummies  are  proved  by  microscopic  observations  to  be  univer- 
sally linen ;  at  least  all  the  specimens  have  been  found  to  be 
linen,  which  have  been  submitted  to  ibis,  the  only  decisive  lest. 

III.  Herodotus  also  stales  (vii.  ISl.),  that  n  man,  wounded  in 
an  engagement,  had  his  torn  limbs  bound  ■»>«.•(  B'^i't  n^.r-s*.. 
Now,  supposing  that  the  persons  concerned  had  their  choice 
between  linen  and  cotton,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  choose  linen  as  most  suitable  for  such  a  purpose.  Cotton, 
when  applied  to  wounds,  irritates  them.     Julius  Pollux  men- 

•  Septein  coBtn  ThebM,  L  1041.    Sm  aln  Fens,  L  19). 
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tions  [t.  iv.  c.  20.  181.;  I  vil  c.  16.  and  26.  72.)  these  bao- 
dag«8  as  used  ia  surgery.  The  Bame  fillete,  which  were  used  to 
swathe  dead  bodies,  were  also  adapted  for  surgical  pmpoBes. 
Hence  a  Greek  Epigmm  {Brunck,  An.  iii.  169.)  represents  b 
suigeon  and  an  undertaker  as  leaouino  to  assist  each 
OTHEB  IN  BUSINESS.  The  Undertaker  supplies  the  surgeon 
with  bandages  stolen  from  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  surgecm  in 
return  sends  his  patients  to  the  undertaker ! 

IT.  Diodorus  Siculue  {I.  i.  i  85.  torn.  i.  p.  96.)  records  a  tra- 
dition, that  Isis  put  ihe  limbs  of  Osiris  into  a  wooden  cow,  cov- 
ered with  Byssina.  No  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  cotttn 
should  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  whereas  the  use  of 
fine  linen  to  cover  the  hallowed  remains  was  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  all  the  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Egyptians. 

T.  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  de  Iside  et  Osiride  {Opp.  erf. 
i&ephani,  1572,  vol.  iv.  p.  663.)  says,  that  the  priests  envelop- 
ed the  gilded  bull,  which  represented  Osiris,  in  a  black  sheet  of 
ByssuB.  Now  nothing  can  appear  more  probable,  than  that 
the  Egyptians  would  employ  for  this  purpose  the  same  kind  of 
fJoth,  which  they  always  applied  to  sacred  uses ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  evidence  before  referred  to,  we  find  Plutarch 
in  this  same  treatise  expreesly  mentioning  the  linen  garments 
of  the  priesthood,  and  stating,  that  the  priests  were  entombed 
in  them  after  death,  a  fact  verified  at  the  present  day  by  the 
examination  of  the  bodies  of  priests  found  in  the  catacombs. 

yi.  The  magnificent  ship,  constructed  for  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
tor,  which  is  described  at  length  in  Atheneeua,  had  a  sail  of  the 
fine  linen  of  Egypt*.  It  is  not  probable,  that  in  a  vessel,  every 
part  of  which  was  made  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  mate- 
rials, the  sail  would  be  of  cotton.  Moreover  Hermippus  de- 
scribes Egypt  as  affording  the  chief  supply  of  sails  for  all  parts 
of  the  worldt :  and  Gzekiel  represents  the  Tyrians  as  obtaining 
doth  from  Egypt  for  the  sails  and  pendants  of  their  shipel. 

Vn.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Roeetla  Inscription  (1.  17, 18.),  that 

*  DsipiMi.  i.  V.  [k  306  C.  ed  Csnuboii. 
t  Apod.  iLllwDaam,  DeipnoK  L  L  p.  27  F. 


PbileBVf'Epi|iliaiHB  iHoiUad  two  patti  of  Ao  fiBS-S 
ibU(^  wn«  nannrikctmed  in  the  tao^  to  Uw  kfag^juhii; 
«Dd  (1.  29.)  thathaabo  raooiUfld  a  Uotcn  Ih— ^  nil*  »w 
not  made  to  the  kuig'B  palace.-  Tbailn  aa  drfgliMl  iaA'mm- 
ftnqicnr^  uaDBtnnt  we  read,  that  *OMHb  MMii^ 
tfandir  thne  mami&ottind  in  Eg^it- 

i;  OiatMttiin  waa  Owb  manatoitand  famfffrita^ 
Q  ckMfa  waa  made  in  inaneiMa  ^HuililitK' *' 

Vllt  niUo,«lM>lin!datAleiaiidda,aiid«aiHBatb0^p»- 
rant  open  ^  aubjaot,  plainly  uaae  Bffw  to  nMan  lax.  lb 
«l^  the  Jewirit  E^[b-iViaatiron  a  finen  gamm^vadaof  dtt 
Minet  Bjfaftu,  v4ikh  waa  a  symbol  €€  Onuaam,  luuaamfii^ 
uidat  thBdeamtflfdendor,  rinoejffMl«MfiiiiiKN(dittBiilto 
tear,  is  made  of  nothing  mortal,  and  becoow*  brighter  ■■^■■a 
■— w"HiT>g  Bg^t,  the  more  it  ie  ctouwed  }ff  wadhio^. 

Hen  Wfl  may  notice  the  tenac^y  <rf'  the  iiaih  toai  la 
:^yptian  mnmmka.  AgreatpartafiliiiqmieraaM;  aMlHi 
tender  and  fiagae  state  ii  to  be  acooonled  to,  net  aaljr  AoMto 
fnat  anciqimgr  and  expaBtne  to  DkoiitaFB,  bat  faoadw  fliRMft- 
stance,  that  much  of  it  was  old  and  ^rorri,  when  first  applied  Ie 
the  purpose  of  swathing  dead  bodies.  Neverthelesa  pieces  are 
found  of  great  strengtli  and  durability. 

Haos  Jac.  Amman,  who  visited  the  catacombs  of  Sakaia  in 
1C13,  found  the  bandages  bo  slroag,  that  be  was  oUiged  to  col 
them  with  scissorst.  Professor  Greaveal  and  Lord  Sandwich 
found  them  as  firm  as  if  they  were  just  taken  from  the  loom. 
Abdolialiph,  who  visited  Egypt  A.  D.  1200,  mentions  thai  ibe 
Arabs  employed  the  mummy  cloth  to  make  garments}.  Much 
more  recently  the  same  practice  has  been  attested  as  coming 
under  his  obeervation  by  Seetzenli.  CaiUaud  discovered  in  the 
mummy,  which  he  opened,  several  napkins  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation,  that  he  took  a  fancy  to  use  one.  He  had  it  wa^- 
ed  eight  limes  without  any  perceptible  injury.     "  With  a  sort 

■  De  Somniii,  vol.  i.  p.  G53.     Muigcy. 

t  BlumenbBch'a  Beilrtgs,  Th.  2.  p.  74.  t  PynaMapmfhiM. 

(P.aaioflheGennuitraiulWiiiii;  p.  158  of  Silvortw  de  Lwy"*  8«Af^A. 
il  S«a  hia  letter  to  Von  HammcT  in  (be  FaDd(niben  if  Orient*,  1  St.  p.  7S. 
U  quoted  b;  B' 
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of  veneratioD,*'  says  he,  "  I  unfolded  every  day  this  venerable 
linen,  which  had  been  woven  more  than  1700  years."  ( Yoy- 
age  d  Meroe  et  au  Fleuve  Blanc.) 

IX.  According  to  Josephus  the  Jewish  priests  wore  drawers 
of  spun  flax,  and  over  the  drawers  a  shirt.  He  calls  a  garment 
made  of  Bvcca  a  linen  garment  It  hsiA  flowers  woven  into  it, 
which  were  of  three  different  substances*.  He  soon  after 
mentions  the  same  materials  as  used  for  making  the  curtains 
of  the  tabernacle.  In  all  these  instances  the  figures  or  orna- 
ments were  of  splendid  colors  upon  a  ground  of  white  linen. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  either  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Israelites  in  the  time  of  Moses  knew  anything  of  cotton :  so 
that,  if  Josephus  gives  a  true  account,  Bwaos  must  have  denoted  ' 
a  kind  of  flax. 

X.  Jerome  on  Ezekiel  xxvii.  says,  ^'  Byssus  grows  principally 
in  Egypt"  {Byssus  in  JEgypto  qudtn  maxitnd  nascitur). 
Of  the  celebrity  of  the  Egyptian  flax  we  have  the  most  abun- 
dant proofs ;  but,  if  by  Byssus  Jerome  meant  cotton,  he  here 
committed  a  strange  mistake;  for,  supposing  cotton  to  have 
grown  at  all  in  Egypt,  it  certainly  grew  far  more  abundantly  m 
other  countries,  and  of  this  fact  he  could  scarcely  be  ignorant. 

XI.  Martianus  Capella  plainly  distinguishes  between  that 
substance  and  Bt/ssust.  He  seems  to  have  considered  cotton 
as  an  Indian,  Byssus  as  an  Egyptian  product.  He  certainly 
supposed,  that  they  were  not  the  same  thing. 

XU.  Isidorus  Hispalensis  expressly  states,  that  Byssus  was 
a  kind  of  flax,  very  white  and  soft. 

Byanw  graos  est  quoddam  lini  nimium  candidi  et  moUi«imi,  quod  Greci  papa- 
tem  Tocant — Orig.  L  xix.  27. 

Bywna  (veftii)  Candida,  confecta  ex  quodam  genere  lini  gnmiotw  Snnt  et  qui 
genua  quoddam  lini  bywom  esw  ezirtimenL — Ibid,  e,  22. 

Forster  conjectures  ( p.  4.)  that  for  genus  quoddam  lini  we 
should  read  genus  quoddam  lance,  and  conceives  tree-wool  (an 

•  Ant  Jod.  ill  7.  1,  2.  p.  112.  ed.  Hndmi. 

The  shirt  of  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jews  was  probably  like  that  worn  in  the 
wonhip  of  Isis,  which  was  of  Bjtssos,  but  adorned  with  Jlawere,  **  Hyssinay  ltd 
florid*  depicta."     Apoleios,  Met  L  zL 

t  Etjm.  Lb  Lat  t.  Byansi 
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Pollux  and  eoine  others  call  ii),  i.  e.  cotton,  to  be  ialendei].  Hi> 
conjecture  seems  probable.  The  remark  of  Isidore  iiicinuia, 
that  in  his  time  it  had  already  been  a  matter  of  dkpute  whetiia 
Byssus  u-os  a.  kind  of  flax  or  soinetbing  else. 

Xlll.  Paulinos,  Bishop  of  Nola,  icetiGes  to  the  great  aUvogib 
€f  the  threads  of  Byssus. 

Clotli  made  of  Bymi)  indicate*  Gnu  tnilh  : 
For  thrviiils  or  Rywug,  it  is  said,  siupass 
E'en  fDpca  of  broom  in  fiiinnwi  »nd  in  slrpnglii*. 
I  Ad  Cylheriuw  in  Mai.  BMiolk.  Patrua.  naLnf.aH. 

'  Vossius  also  quol«s  tlie  auihoriiy  of  Jerome  and  Eucherios 
,  to  prove  the  great  tenacity  of  Byssiis.  But,  if  B>-9bus  were 
cotton,  it  certainly  would  not  have  been  celebrated  oa  that 
account. 

The  argiiraents  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Fomter  on  the  other  side  of  tlie 
■  question  will  now  be  considered.  See  hie  Liber  Sin^utarii 
de  Bysso  Antiguorum,  Lon.  1776,  p.  II.  50. 

1.  His  first  argmneat  is  as  follows.  JuUua  PoUox  mya 
{I.  vii.  c.  17.),  that  Bi<mi  was  "a  kind  of  flax  among  ibe  Id- 
diana."  The  Jewish  rabbis  indeed  all  explain  ihe  Hebrew  it 
(Shesh),  which  in  the  Septuaginl  is  always  translated  B«nK,  as 
signifying ^dj:.  But  they  use  the  term  for  flax  in  so  loose  aod 
general  a  way,  that  they  may  very  properly  be  supposed  to  bare 
included  cotton  under  it.  In  the  same  general  sense  we  must 
suppose  Xi>D>  to  be  used  by  Julius  Pollux ;  and  it  is  clear,  that 
he  must  have  meant  cotton,  because  cotton  grows  abundantly 
in  India,  whereas  flax  was  never  known  to  grow  in  India  at  all. 

In  proof  of  this  last  asserdon  Forster  refers  to  Osbeck's  Jour- 
nal, vol  i.  p.  383.  He  also  appeals  to  a  paGsage  of  Philostratus 
( Vila  Apollonii,  I.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  70,  71.),  which  has  been  quoted 
in  Part  Tbird,  p.  328.,  where  that  author  certainly  applies  the 
term  in  question  to  the  cotton  of  India. 

An  answer  to  this  argument,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Julius  Pollux,  was  furnished  by  Olaus  Celsius  in  his 
Hierobotanicon,  published  in  1747,  a  work  which  Forster  had 
better  have  consulted,  when  he  was  writing  a  treatise  expresBlj 

■  3«  Put  Tatt,  Chqtffi  XIL  Mid  XIIL 
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mtended  to  aaceTt2Un  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  botanical  terms 
employed  id  the  Sa-iptures.  The  learned  and  accurate  Swede 
gives  on  ^ood  authority  an  emendation  of  the  text  of  Pollux, 
which  enllrelydestioys  the  argument  founded  upon  it  by  Forster 
and  thoae  who  agree  with  him.  According  to  this  reading 
Pollux  only  asserts  that  Binn  is  a  kind  of  flax,  without  adding 
that  it  grew  among  the  Indians*.  In  a  separate  Appendix  (E.), 
will  be  examined  distinctly  and  fully  the  critical  evidence  fin 
the  correct  slate  of  the  passages  of  PoUux,  which  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  cite.  Pollux,  in  asserting  thai  Byssus  was 
8  kind  of  flax,  coincides  with  all  the  other  witnesses  who  have 
been  produced. 

Forster  is  also  exceedingly  incorrect  in  his  mode  of  reasoning 
upon  the  passage  of  PoUux,  supposing  it  to  be  accurate  and 
genuine.  He  argues,  that  Pc^ux  must  have  meant  cotton  by  - 
"  a  kind  of  fiax  among  the  Indians,^  because  real  flax  does 
not  grow  in  India  at  all ;  "  In  India  verd  Unum  oon  erat,  nee 
quidem  nostra  eetate  Unum  reperitur  in  India,  quod  jam  Osbeck- 
ius  in  Itinerario  oetendit,  p.  383,  vol.  i.  edit.  AngUcce."  The 
"  English  edition"  of  Osbeck'a  Voyage  is  a  traoslalion  fiom 
the  German  by  ForBter  himself.  In  the  page  referred  to  we 
find  the  fidlowing  passage  relative  to  flax,  and  no  other : — 
"  F^ax  ia  so  rare  a  commodity  in  the  Boat,  that  many  have 
judged  with  great  probabiUty  that  the  fine  linen  of  the  rich 
man,  Luke  z\i.  19,  was  no  more  than  our  common  Unen." 
This  sentence  implies  that  flax  grew  in  the  East,  though 
rarely.  Whether  it  grew  in  India,  Osbeck  does  not  inform  us. 
Dr.  Wallicb,  who  travelled  in  India,  states  that  flax  grows  in 
India,  and  that  he  remembered  having  seen  there  a  whole  field 
blue  with  lis  flowers.  It  is  cultivated  principally  for  its  seed, 
bwa  which  oil  is  extracted,  the  stalks  being  thrown  aside  as 
useless. 

With  respect  to  the  passage  from  Philoetratus,  it  is  admitted, 
that  he  uses  Bunt  to  denote  cotton.  Besides  its  proper  and 
original  sense,  this  word  was  occasionally  used,  as  xfnr,  w<m, 
SImdonj  Carbasus,  and  many  others  were,  in  a  looser  and  more 


Celni  Hierobot.  vol.  ii.  p.  ITl 
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gOMnd  BppBcaliao.  BM  tfw  owoflbetaniB  Ob  MMr 
bjr  B  rio^B  writer^  artfnn,ifdksy  coidd  bs'iMUluM^  t^iAvvH 
wiften  of  M>  bSB  an  ^pB  nindoMtslal^  wviUlli  of  Mi 
-  wognt  IB  lypiMtwo  to  An  onowiu^  WUco  ni  liBHkiHMi^B 
finraidtepn<*e,dMlu»fpraiMrirmntttaaU^.'  "'  "^ 

n.  FanterpndaOMapMagBfromtfaeQaaidmiiHIIII^ 
feom  wfafdi  be  ugatm,  that  ^(m*f  woa  not  fto^  liJUtiiiillfcMp'' 
idia 'hs«  dbtn^oUtai  it  fiom  flBxiia  wd  tt  ftam  iMMp^' 

But  vo  know,  that  aB  i^anti  nndefgo  gnat  chMigai  ly  otf' 
tintian  and  in  tinanpimee  of  the  nuietiM  of  nil  md  cfeatliL- 
What  can  be  man  atrikii^  than  the  hnmnndde  td^p  daritaff 
fiotn  the  original  yellow  tnlip  of  ToilMy,  or  all  the  mfiHteli' 
jfabandcarnatioiiBfiam  aiU^ipeGMO?  Tomakoal  A> 
deaoriptkaia  of  doth  fiom  the  «auMit  canvaa  or  n2«kA  H^ 
the  mart  baaotilU  lawn  or  eandric,  thne  mart  ban  baM^«l«  - 
Aan  now  an,  gnat  d^tenoea  in  the  firing  jdaitt.  'Ottimit 
exfdanatioD  tbenfav  of  the  fangnage  of  I^maniaB  BMBMr  i»  hl£' 
that  be  naed  mmt  to  denote  the  eanmoon  kmd  of  da^  Mii  M^ 
to  i^nify  a  finer  ▼arietjl.'  &i  another  panage^  vUaaa  Wf 
apealo  of  the  Elean  Bywm,  his  language  shows,  that  ila  peeii^ 
liar  exceUence  consisted  both  in  its  fineness  and  in  its  beautifni 
yellow  color;  for  after  expressing  ihe  admiration,  to  which  this 
subetance  was  entided,  as  growing  nowhere  else  in  Greece,  be 
says,  that  "  in  fiDenees  it  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  He- 
brews, but  was  not  equally  yellowt." 

It  may  further  be  remarked  in  opposition  to  the  idea,  that 
fiimt  meant  cotton  in  these  passages,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  supposing,  that  coiloa  was  cultivated  either 

•  P«u«.  I,  vi.  cip.  f  4. 

t  P&nnniu  ■!«  didiaguiiliH  bctvcea  \tfst  tud  Bimc  in  hi*  KccmiBt  at  lb* 
dothing  of  ■  reputed  ■tatue  of  Neptune,  1.  y\.  c.  35.  ^  5.  Wbea  flu  a  nwd  ta 
be  muialactured  into  cambric  and  fine  laim,  twice  u  much  ired  ■  Bim  in  Iba 
nme  (pace  of  ground.  The  ptanli  then  grow  clcacr  together ;  the  italks  an 
more  delicate  and  dender ;  and  the  fibrea  at  each  plant  are  Gner  in  pnfnMim. 

t  L  T.  5.  6  2. 

Olhrn  oommend  Byiaiu  on  aocounl  of  iU  whiteneaa  See  Phikt.  Apec  lix.  14. 
~  ■  '  ■  (Or«L  p.  57.  ed.  Paria.  1684.  p.  68.  ed.  Dindorfii,  lipt  1832.)  aaw  at 
'ill'  Bguui."    Theac,  he  eayi,  were  hroa^ 
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in  Elis  or  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  nor  indeed  until  a  comparatively  recent  age. 

III.  Forster  (p.  69-71.)  considers  the  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  dead  were  wrapt  in  fillets 
of  Byssus,  as  decisive  in  favor  of  his  opinion,  because  those  fil- 
lets are  found  on  examination  to  be  all  cotton.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  preceding  testimony,  proves  that  so  far  as  they  have 
been  examined,  in  the  only  way  which  can  settle  the  dispute, 
they  are  found  universally  to  be  linen. 

Of  Forster's  celebrated  work  it  may  be  observed  in  general, 
that  he  rather  from  the  very  beginning  assumes  his  point, 
than  endeavors  to  prove  it.  He  continually  speaks  of  it  as 
demonstrated.  Nevertheless  the  only  arguments  which  can  be 
found  in  his  book,  are  those  already  stated.  Little  as  these  ar- 
guments amount  to  in  opposition  to  the  evidence,  which  has 
now  been  brought  forward  bn  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we 
find  that  the  most  learned  authors  since  Forster's  time,  and  es- 
pecially since  the  same  opinion  was  embraced  by  Blumenbach, 
have  generally  been  content  to  adopt  it  But,  although  such 
eminent  names  as  those  of  Porson*,  Dr.  Thomas  Youngt,  Mr. 
HamUtont,  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris§,  Mr.  WeUbelovedll,  E.  H.  Barkerl, 
Dr.  A.  Granville**,  Jomardtt,  WehrsU,  J.  H.  Vo88§§,  HeerenBII, 
SprengellTir,  Billerbeck***,  Geseniusttt,  E.  F.  K.  Rosenmul- 

lerUt,  and  Ro6elini§§§,  stand  arrayed  against  the  evidence  now 

— .  — ~ 

*  In  hia  traoBlation  of  the  Rosetta  InacripUon,  Clarke's  Greek  Marbles,  p.  63 

t  Account  of  Discoyeries  in  Hieroglyphic  Literature,  p.  101.  114. 

X  ^gyptiaca,  p.  321. 

§  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  2nd  edition,  p.  447. 

II  Translation  of  the  Bible,  Gen.  zli.  42. 

T  Classical  Recreations. 

**  As  quoted  at  p.  364. 

tt  Dteription  des  Hypog^es,  p.  35. 

tt  Vom  Papier,  p.  201. 

H  Virgil's  ULndUche  Gedichte,  iiL  p.  313. 

Iin  Ideen  Qber  die  PoliUk,  &c. 

TT  Hisloria  Rei  HerbariaB,  torn.  L  c.  I  p.  15. 

•••  Flora  Classica,  p.  177. 

ttt  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus,  ▼.  2^3. 

XXX  Biblische  Alterthumskonde,  4.  L  p.  175. 

M  Monamenti  dell'  Egitta  Man.  Cirili,  tomo.  L  Pita,  1834»  ci^.  it.  §  6. 
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(iedaeed,  i.  e.  ID  prove  that  Amc  BMBtjiH;  aal  iMf  flMM^  « 
tbow  autfaon  hKf«  nn>ond>  Yet  «h<h  wifcBc^  mwf  Immth 
mtmiugdagA  fer  wnbtaff, heeamt thy  igrpptM nH  Htm 
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iriudi  aoeoidiiig  to  the  Hdbnw  BaliUt  i 
gmruiEgyiitoiilyaodMu  cf  the  i 
ttm^  used  ia  tba  VmMmatk  te  liaan  doth  m  *d  (ia^  i 
■a«MtobeiH«^theH|a0MBK  llwEgnMiHtMaaOT 
an  (tub)  is  TCTf  addna  fand  in  lliii  Tliiliiiii  fluqMipi^  arf 
opt  oBlS  the  intefeoiBM  biOMne  fitoqwot  betuwll—  Jmm 
and  etkw  omntal  natioM.  BntU  ie  wtjnw^yiifcfiaiy 
the  Anbk,  Perrfo,  and  CSuddee  Tnariatan,  m  aquta^iBt  «• 
As  Hefanw  tenne  sv  aad  *a. 

The  distinctioa  between  Bfmt  and  the  Egyptbtn  tenna  fat- 
merly  explained  is  very  obvious.  iiUmr,  'OMn,  and  drd^  deno- 
ted linen  cloth ;  Bi»o[  the  plant,  from  which  it  was  made. 
Hence  we  so  commonly  find  the  adjective  form  Bimnc  or  Bye- 
mnus,  i.  e.  made  of  Byesus,  as  in  £"jw  dinoit,  '06tn  Bttwum,  'Onmi 
0«r<'HL,  IriXn  $ii<-m,  &.C.,  and  this  ia  agreeable  to  the  remark  aS  the 
Patriarch  Photlus  in  his  192nd  Episde,  *«r»  «««(««,  "Byasna 
ia  a  plant." 

Herodotus  (ii.  105.),  pointing  out  reeemblances  between  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Colchians,  says,  they  prepare  (hdr  flax  in 
thesamemanner,  and  in  a  manner  which  is  practiced  by  no  other 
nation.  Xenophon  directs,  that  nets  should  be  nmde  of  flax  from 
the  Phasis,  or  from  Carthaget.    Pollux  (^  v.  cap.  4.  {  26.)  says, 

*  Forater  D«  Byao,  p.  5. 

t  De  VenaL  ii.  4.  Gratina  FaliKoi,  to  hii  ditBcUoiu  mi  tba  mate  wl^nrt.  ne- 
ommeoda  the  flue  from  the  rich  moiM  pjaina  about  the  mtt  Cinyta,  not  «H7  fir 
(htm  Cuthage. 

Optima  CiDyphis,  nc  quid  eonten,  ptiirlit 
Uw  dabont. — Cyntgttifit,  34, 35. 
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that  the  flax  for  the  same  purpose  should  be  either  fiom  those 
countries,  or  from  Egypt  or  Sardes.  Callimachus  {Frag.  265.) 
mentions  the  flax  of  Cdchis  under  the  name  of  ''the  Cokhian 
hahn."  Strabo  (/.  xL  i  17.  vol.  iv.p.  402.  Tschuz.)  testifies  to  the 
celebrity  of  Ccdchis  for  the  growth  and  manufjBu^ture  of  flax, 
and  says,  that  the  linen  of  this  country  was  exported  to  distant 
places. 

It  seems  still  to  maintain  its  ancient  pre-eminence :  Larch» 
refers  to  Chardin  {torn.  L  p.  115.),  as  saying,  that  the  Prince  of 
Mingrelia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Cokhis,  paid  in  his  time  an 
annual  tribute  of  linen  to  the  Turks. 

That  flax  was  extensively  cultivated  in  Babylonia  appears 
fix>m  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  says  (L  195.),  that  the 
Babylonians  wore  a  linen  shirt  reaching  to  the  feet ;  over  that 
a  wodlen  shirt ;  and  over  that  a  white  shawL  Strabo  (/.  xvi. 
cap.  1.  p.  739.  ed.  Casaub.)  shows  where  these  linen  shirts 
were  chiefly  made ;  for  he  informs  us  that  Borsippa,  a  city  of 
Babylonia,  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  a  great  {dace  for 
the  manu&cture  of  linen. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  linen  thorax,  as  attested  by 
Xenophon  {Cyropedia^  vi.  4.  2.). 

From  Joshua  ii.  6.  we  have  evidence,  that  flax  was  cultivated 
in  Palestine  near  the  Jordan.  Rahab  concealed  the  two  He- 
brew spies  (according  to  the  common  English  version)  "with 
the  stalks  of  flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the  roof." 
According  to  the  Septuagint  translation,  "  the  stalks  of  flax" 
were  not  merely  "  laid  in  order,"  but  "  stacked."  Josephus  says, 
she  was  drying  the  bundles.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  On- 
kelos  also  uses  the  expression  Msns  ^y)sn^  bundles  of  flax. 
Agreeably  to  these  explanations,  the  history  must  be  understood 
as  implying,  that  the  stalks  of  flax,  tied  into  bundles,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  painting  at  El  Kab*,  were  stacked,  probably  cross^- 
ways,  upon  the  flat  roof  of  Ahab's  house,  so  as  to  allow  the 
wind  to  blow  through  and  dry  them. 

Other  passages,  referring  to  the  use  of  flax  for  weaving  in 

•See  Platen,  pi  3Sa 


Palestine,  are  Lcvit.  xiii.  47,  48.  52.  59,  where  Unen  f 
are  four  limea  meutioned  in  opposition  lo  wooUea. 

Proverbs  xxi.  13.  The  virluous  woman,  ao  admirabl]f  a 
scribed  in  this  chapter,  "  seekeili  wool  and  flas,  aod  workelb 
willingly  witii  her  bands."  (See  Part  Firai,  Cliapter  I.  p.  13.). 
This  proves,  that  flax  was  sliU  an  important  uriiclc  of  cultin- 
tion  in  Palestine. 

In  1  Ghroa.  iv.  21.  there  is  an  alliiHion  to  a  great  eataLUah- 
ment  for  dressing  the  fine  flax,  calleti  Butz,  or  Bjffsut.  It 
was  conducted  l)y  certain  families  of  the  tribe  of  Judab*. 

Jeremiah  {xiii.  1.)  mentions  o^nBB  nis,  "  a  linen  ^irdlt ;" 
Luiiibare  lineum,  Viilgate  ;  inpt{-j,'t  ).»«>  LXX.  Tsn  nt  Jimar 
than;  xansi  K-ina  (sudarium)  Syrtac- 

Hosea  (ii.  5.  9.)  mentions  wool  and  flax  aa  iha  two  chief  ar* 
tides  of  clothing  for  the  Jews  in  his  time, 

Ezekiel  (xhv.  17,  18.),  in  his  description  of  the  temple  which 
he  saw  in  vision,  saya,  the  priests  on  entering  the  inner  court 
would  put  on  linen  garments,  including  a  turban  and  drawers 
of  liucnf.  The  use  of  wool  is  here  prohibited  and  linen  pre- 
scribed for  those  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  sacred  service?,  on 
account  of  its  superior  cleanhness  and  purity.  They  were  not 
lo  "gird  themselves  with  anything  tkat  causetk  sweat.''  On 
returning  to  the  outer  court,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
people,  they  were  to  put  on  the  common  dress,  which  was  at 
least  in  part  woollen. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  also  find  flax  used  for  tnaJcing 
cords,  Judges  xv.  xvi.;  for  the  wicks  of  lamps,  Is.  xlii.  17.; 
and  for  a  measuring  tine,  Ezek.  xl.  31. 

According  to  Herodotus  vii.  25,  34,  36,  the  Phcenicians  fur- 
nished Xerxes  with  ro;>e«  o/'^ojt  for  constructing  his  bridge, 


•  Hrhr.ysn  rrtiJTva  nnOBa,  i.  o.  «the  fsmilM.orpi 
of  the  manufactory  of  Bynua  ;"  Vulg,    "  C^ognatiaaa  doroui  <^raDliiini  bj*- 

t  It  ia  nmutiiblfl  that  tha  Cbaldee  Psniphraat  Jonathui  here  laaa  TO  (b;*- 
aoa)  Tor  the  H«bc«w  DYicC- 

1  The  nae  of  the  cord  of  flu  (lines)  tor  meunriDg,  Ice.  it  the  origin  of  tha 
word  ti'iu.  "  Linen  genen  mm  uppellata,  quia  ei  liao  fiL"  Isdoti  Hiap.  EljmaL 
I.  m.  c  la    De  in 
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while  the  Egyptians  supplied  ropes  of  Papyrus,  which  were  in- 
ferior to  the  others  in  strength. 

Whilst  n«D,  derived  probably  from  ta^fi,  to  strip  or  peel,  is 
used  for  flax  in  every  state,  we  find  another  term,  M'liJa,  used  for 
tow.  This  term  therefore  corresponds  to  Siuppa  in  Latin* ; 
Etoupe  in  French ;  Lr^irn,  <rHirwio9  or  vrtrwiop  in  Greek ;  »npio,  from 
p*to,  to  comb,  in  Syriac ;    Werg  in  modem  German. 

Eccles.  xl.  4.  represents  poor  persons  as  clothed  in  coarse  linen, 
^•Xipop  (Lino  crudo,  Jerome),  meaning  probably  flax  dressed 
and  spun  without  having  been  steepedt. 

In  Rev.  XV.  6.  the  seven  angels  come  out  of  the  temple 
clothed  "  in  pure  and  white  linenP  This  is  to  be  explained 
by  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  use  of  linen  for  the  temple 
service  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Jews.  On  three  other 
occasions  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz,  the  case  of 
the  young  man,  who  had  '^  a  Unen  cloth  cast  about  his  naked 
body"  {Mark  xiv.  51,  52.) ;  the  entombment  of  Christ  [Matt. 
xxvii.  59.  Mark  xv.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.  xxiv.  12.  John 
xix.  40.  XX.  5,  6,  7.) ;  and  the  case  of  the  "  sheet "  let  down  in 
vision  from  heaven  {Acts  x.  11.  xi.  5.),  the  sacred  writers  employ 
the  equivalent  Egyptian  terms,  Eiv^<^k,  and  '096vn  or  'Odiviey. 

The  "  Byssus  of  the  Hebrews,'-  mentioned  by  Pausanias  may 
have  been  so  called,  because  it  was  imported  into  Greece  by  the 
Hebrews,  not  because  it  grew  in  Palestine,  as  many  critics  have 
concluded. 

Herodotus  (/.  c.)  observes,  that  the  Greeks  called  the  Colchian 
flax  ^iopiK6v.  The  epithet  must  be  understood  as  referring  to 
Sardes,  from  the  vicinity  of  which  city  flax  was  obtained  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Julius  Pollux  (/.  c).  In  another 
passage  Herodotus  remarks  (v.  87.),  that  the  linen  shift  worn 
by  the  Athenian  women,  was  originally  Carian.  The  Milesian 
Sindones,  mentioned  by  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast,  on 

*  The  origin  of  Stuppa,  the  Latin  tenn,  was  from  its  use  in  §iopping  chinks 
{tiopfer,  German).     It  was  either  of  hemp  or  flax. 

**  Stnppa  cannabi  est  siye  linL  Hsc  secundum  antiquam  orthographiam  stop- 
pa  (stipaT)  dicitur,  quod  ex  eh.  rims  naviom  ttipentur :  nnde  et  stipatores  dicnn- 
tor,  qui  in  vallibus  eam  componunt"*    Isid.  Hisp.  Orig.  xix.  27. 

t  See  Bodeusa  Stapel  on  Theophrasti  Hist  Plant  L  yiiL  p.  944. 


aes  -    iMKUBVT  punrffftT  «^ 


|«MB.  ii.  ao,  want  BO  Axdit,  Hwde  ol  UmAk^T  Aita  loaMri^ 
although Fmlar {Da Bytto, p. XL\ «■  iiwiiMtrf thai  IrtiMj 
{if  theH)lMM0W)dl,raiipeMa(hMitoku6baaindb«.    It 

,  Jwcnw,  Jwwihwg  Ihn  chwy  fenm  »  «iiili  0»J— liM 
moda  oTlifi^BaantMMaliiJrtil  fioBd^oodkM.  SaONflaBMM- 
jtMtiB,taiMeiqip(nBClQ*WB4Uriale'te«MWifc  ' 
\.lcipa|di^  to  J«Hii»  miax  (ni.  e.  16.)*e  iUlMBiMB  «i 
Ig^DBwovealiiMpibiBnHtiiDCtolbelMl.  Bat  iha  mi  rf 
'* ^  nmrtng-tfri  Adh-njiM  BUMliaTC  cMMn  niMh.hMr  Aa 
4  ;«gBO(V  tha  biuuii^  vfao  wraU  adsfit  iIm  fnatim  la  «■» 
^awMflrf  theeoUmiivef  itex  in  tbor  owb  ooottijravwA 
M  in  thair  MrioDiM  w  the  Bwdna  BMfMtd  dn  ia  MBM^HMi 
«f  the  gnMnl.  Hngnmra  And  tnfiowMBt.  nf  Umk  MMMiiK 


«rgnm,  w»  Elis.    'Aat  H  «m  pMdacadla  Itet  ««Miyfa 
affirmed  by  FSnf  (I.  zix.  e.  4.%  and  by  FanauBaa  fn  lime  p» 

sages  already  quoted. 

When  Colonel  Leake  was  at  Gastuni  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peneus  in  Elia,  he  made  the  following  observations. 

For  flu  (one  ot  [he  chief  thin^  piodaced  tben)  the  land  ■  once  phsigtwd  ib 
the  >prii^,  tad  two  or  three  timeB  ia  the  ensuing  sulamn,  with  a  pur  of  nam, 
when  the  seed  is  thnwa  in  sad  covered  with  the  plongb.  The  pluit  doca  Bot 
reqaiiB  and  hardl;  odinita  of  weeding,  u  it  grows  Tory  thick.  When  ripe,  it  is 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  ind  laid  in  bundlea  in  the  aun.  It  ii  then  thn^ed  to  sep. 
snte  the  seed.  The  bundles  sre  laid  in  the  rirer  for  Gre  days,  then  dried  in  Iha 
son,  and  pieoaed  in  a  wooden  machine.  Contrary  to  its  ancient  nputBtioa,  lb* 
Sax  of  Gutuni  is  not  very  fine.  It  is  chiefly  tiaed  in  the  nei^bonog  isUads  bj 
the  peasants,  who  weave  it  into  cloth*  for  their  own  nse'. 

In  one  of  the  Pseudo-Platonic  Epistles  (Na  xiii.  p.  363.) 
mention  occurs  of  linen  shifts  for  ladies,  made  in  Sicily,  which 
certainly  implies  nothing  more  than  that  linen  v.-aa  woven  ia 
Sicily.  The  material  for  making  it  may  have  been  imported. 
[d  like  manner  the  linen  of  Malta  was  exceedingly  admired 

■  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  llie  Htna,  niL  L  p  19. 
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for  its  fineness  and  softness* ;  but  the  raw  material  was  in  all 
probability  imported. 

"  Flaix,"  observes  Professor  Miiller,  "  was  grown  and  manu- 
£eu:tured  in  Southern  Etruria  from  ancient  times,  and  thus  the 
Tarquinii  were  enabled  to  furnish  sail-doth  for  the  fleet  of 
Scipio :  yam  for  making  nets  was  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  fine  linen  for  clothing  in  Faleriit.''  This  ac- 
count agrees  remarkably  with  the  views  of  Micali,  and  those 
historians  who  maintain  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Etrurians. 

Pliny  (xix.  1,  2.)  mentions  various  kinds  of  flax  of  superior 
excellence,  which  were  produced  in  the  plains  of  the  Po  and 
Ticino ;  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni  (in  Picenum) ;  and  about 
Cumae  in  Campaniat.  No  flax,  he  says,  was  whiter  or  more 
like  wool  than  that  of  the  Peligni. 

In  the  next  chapter  Pliny  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  flax ;  plucking  it  up  by  the  roots,  tying  it  into  bun- 
dles, drying  it  in  the  sun,  steeping,  drying  again,  beating  it  with 
a  mallet  on  a  stone,  and  lastly  hackling  it,  or,  as  he  says, 
"  combing  it  with  iron  hooks,^^  This  may  be  compared  with 
the  preceding  extract  from  Colonel  Leake's  Journal,  and  with 
chapter  97  of  Bartholomaeus  Anglicus,  De  Proprietabus  Renun, 
which  is  perhaps  partly  copied  from  Pliny  and  treats  of  the 
manufacture  of  flax,  steeping  it  in  water,  &c.,  and  of  its  use 
for  clothes,  nets,  sails,  thread,  and  curtains. 

In  Spain  there  was  a  manufacture  of  linen  at  Emporium, 
which  lay  on  the  Mediterranean  not  far  firom  the  Pyrenees§. 
According  to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  remarkably  beautiful  flax  was  produ- 
ced in  Hispania  Citerior  near  Tarraco.  He  ascribes  its  splendor 
to  the  virtues  of  the  river-water  flowing  near  Tarraco,  in  which 
the  flax  was  steeped  and  prepared.  Still  further  southward  on 
the  same  coast  we  find  Setabis,  the  modem  Xativa,  which  is 
celebrated  by  various  authors  for  the  beauty  of  its  linen,  and 
especially  for  linen  sudaria,  or  handkerchief  : 

*  DkkL  Sic.  1.  y.  12.  torn.  i.  p.  339.  ed.  WeflMiin^. 
t  Etnuker.  vol.  t.  p.  235,  236. 

X  Probably  Cam»  m  intended  by  Gretins  Faliacns  in  the  expiMuon  «  iEolte 
de  Tftlle  SibyilUe.'*— Cynf^.  35. 
f  Stnbo,  L  iiL  cap.  4.  voL  L  p.  428.  ed.  Siebenkc 
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flfitaWi  nt  trim  Arilrimi 

Et  PehMitoo  fflnm  oomiMiiMro  Hno. 

Kam  raiiib  Setdba  at  HOwiii 
MhiMim  tttttiMMii  iPtMtm 

14 


Ffiaf  al00  meniow  a  Idbd  of  Ab^ 
liMse  in  Gaflkia.  '^« 

Sttriw  (iv.  2.  S4p.4L  ed*  l^eb.)  pttnieolftiijr  itwpiipi  At 
iliien  fioaiiiifiu^iiie^  the  Gadmd:  aai  from  ibflm^ths 
cMained  the  best  lioMiif  te  ^1^  on  ihii 

called  Cadui^m. 

Flaxy  as  we  are  told  bj  Hiny  (zk.  1.)^  was  «MMf»  « 
elolA  fit  eU  parts  ^  OmA;  an^  in  eome  of  the  MUidsa  he- 
yondnhe  BUne,  the  most  beautiful  appaiel  of  diiiMis 
HiieD.    Tadtus  states  that  the  womea  ef  Germai^^iMM 
ibeM  over  their 'ether  dodui^. 

^  Jerorae  meiitioDS  the  starts  of  the  Atteliaiss  m  om  ef  %m 
luxuries  of  his  day,  and  his  notice  (tf  them  seems  to  siiow,  thai 
they  were  conveyed  as  an  article  of  merchandize  even  into 
Asia. 

Whether  the  manufactures  of  the  Atrebates  were  equal  to 
the  modern  Cambric  we  cannot  say ;  but,  supposing  the  gar- 
ments in  question  to  have  been  linen,  it  is  remarkable  that  tliis 
manufacture  should  have  flourished  in  Artois  for  1800  ^^earst. 

The  following  translation  of  a  passage  from  Eginhart's  Life 

*  FceminoB  ssepitis  lineb  aniictibus  velantur. — Germania,  xviL  5.  The  on  of 
the  same  term  for  Flax  in  bo  many  European  languages,  and  especially  in  those 
of  the  North  of  Europe,  is  an  evidence  of  the  extensive  use  of  this  substance  m 
very  early  times ;  e.  g.  Greek,  Klvov  Latin,  Linum ;  Slavonian,  Len  ;  lithna- 
nian,  Linnai ;  Lettish,  Linni ;  German,  Lein  ;  French,  Suio ;  Gothic,  and  AngkK 
Saxon,  Lin  ;  Welsh,  Llin. 

t  Erasmus  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  words  "  Atrebatum  et  Laodi- 
cee:" 

<*  Apparet  ex  his  regionibus  candidissima  ac  subtilissima  linea  mitti  solerBb 
Nni^  hujus  laudis  principatus,  si  tamen  ea  laus,  penes  meos  HoUandos  est.  Qnan- 
quam  et  Atrebates  in  Belgis  baud  ita  procul  a  nobis  absunt." 

See  also  Mannert,  Geogr.  2.  L  p.  196. 
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of  Charlemagne  (c.  23.)  shows,  that  during  several  succeeding 
centuries  the  Franks  wore  linen  for  their  under  garments. 

Vestitu  patrio,  hoc  est  Francisco  ntebatur :  ad  corpus  camiseam  Imoam,  et  fem* 
inalibus  lineis  induebatur :  deinde  tunicam,  quiB  limbo  serico  ambiebatur,  et  tib- 

ialia. Sago  Veneto  amictus.    In  festivitatibus  veste  auro  text4,  et 

calceamentis  gemmatis,  et  fibuli  anrei  sagnm  astringente,  diademate  quoque  ex 
anro  et  gemmis  omatus  incedebat  Aliis  antem  diebus  habitus  ejus  panim  a  com- 
muni  et  plebeio  abhorrebat 

Charles  drest  after  the  manner  of  his  oonntrymen,  the  Franks.  Next  to  the 
■kin  he  wore  a  shirt  and  drawers  of  linen :  over  these  a  tunic  bordered  with  silk* 
and  breeches.  His  outer  garment  was  the  sagum,  manufactured  by  the  Veneti. 
On  occasion  of  festivals  he  wore  a  garment  interwoven  with  gold,  shoes  adorned 
with  gems,  a  golden  fibula  to  fasten  his  sagum,  and  a  diadem  of  gold  and  gems 
On  other  days  his  dress  differed  little  from  that  of  the  common  people*. 

The  Veneti  here  mentioned  were,  no  doubt,  the  people  who 
lived  in  the  coimtry  near  Vannes  in  Britany.  We  have  for- 
merly seen  (Part  Second,  pp.  282  and  283.  Chapter  III.),  that 
the  Sagum  was  the  princifMd  article  of  dress  manufactured  in 
the  north  of  Gaul. 

According  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  as  quoted  in  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Eginhartt,  the  Lombards  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
used  principally  linen  garments. 

Linen,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  characteristic 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Germanic  nations,  came  by  degrees  into 
more  and  more  general  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  was  employed  not  only  for  articles  of  dress,  especially  those 
worn  by  women,  and  for  sheets  to  lie  upon,  but  also  for  table- 
covers  and  for  napkitis  to  wipe  the  hands,  an  application  of 
them  which  was  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  want  of 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  Also  those  who  waited  at  table, 
were  girt  with  towels.  At  the  baths  persons  used  towels  to  dry 
themselves.  A  man  wore  a  similar  piece  of  cloth  under  the 
hands  of  the  tonsor.  Plutarch  {On  Oarrulity)  tells  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  Archelaus.  When  a  loquacious  hair-dresser 
was  throwing  the  u»^atpw  about  him  in  order  to  shear  him,  he 
asked  as  usual,  '^  How  shall  I  cut  your  majestjr's  hair  ?^    ''  In 

*  The  trowsem  worn  by  the  Franks  were  sometimes  linen,  sometimes  made  of 
skinSii — Agathias  ii.  5. 

t  Ed.  Schmincke,  Trajecti  1711,  p.  110. 
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on  him  a  Bnai^^  (i^m)  in  «fd«  to  A>m  Urn  (iLliL  ^ 
66^};  aad  PbaBu^  )m  u  Eppna,  cdk  A*  dotk  and  ■ 
dhftii^l^llWMnMiiuiMilw*^  DtofOMrLaartiiaralHiftl 
SlO-)  Idb.ft  >tai7  ra|wetbff  the  fhSioK^er  (>BtM^  irtiidi  Aotn 
Uwt  »t  Jkiimn  U  srafcBpfliitmjiJ  pDOfoc  fx  a  bmuh  to  vmi 
linen  as  an  outer  garmeat,  but  that  persons  were  enrclopMl  io 
il  under  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser.  "  The  Atbeuian  palicr- 
officera  {=i  in^ii^n)  having  charged  him  with  wearing  a  linen  sheet  ' 
for  his  ouler  garmenl,  he  Baid,  '  I  will  show  you  TheophnisUis 
biniself  habited  in  that  manner ;'  and  whcu  they  doutrtcd  ibe 
&ict,  he  took  them  to  see  Theophraetus  at  the  hair-dre^rs.' 

Coarser  Uueu  was  used  in  great  tiuantiiy  both  for  anils,  and 
fat  awnings  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  front  tiiu  Roiuaa 
theatres,  the  Forum,  and  other  places  of  public  reagri*. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  Scverua,  as  we  learn  from  the  tA- 
lowing  passage  of  his  Life  written  by  jEUus  Lampridiua,  vas  a 
great  admirer  of  good  tuien,  aiid  preferred  that  which  was  plam 
to  such  aa  had  ftmcers  or  feathers  interwoven  as  practiaod  in 
Egypt  and  the  neighboring  counlrws. 

Boiu  linteUDinii  sppetitor  (uit,  et  quidem  pmi,  Aetam,  •  Si  tinlei  ideJKO  WBMt, 
nt  uibil  B^snun  habeaot,  quid  opu*  cM  puipivL  T  la  tiuA  uilan  BinniB  mUi, 
Btiun  demantiun  judicBbal,  quum  asperitati  addfralur  ligar. 

He  look  gnttt  delight  in  good  Lioen,  and  preferred  il  plun.  "  IT,"  Mid  be,  "  Uft- 
cn  datbB  are  made  of  (hut  muterial  in  order  that  thay  majr  nol  be  at  all  roacli, 
uAy  mil  purple  tcilh  Ihtm  ?"  But  to  inlenceavt  gold  in  UntK,  bs  MiM^nd 
madneai,  becsoee  this  mnde  it  rigid  in  addition  to  ill  rougliiicaa. 

The  following  passage  of  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Carinna 
by  Flavius  Vc^iscus  is  remarkable  as  proving  the  value  attach- 
ed by  the  Romans  of  that  age  to  the  linen  imported  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenice,  especially  to  the  transparent  aad  flowered 
varieties. 

Jam  quid  Uneai  p«litai  Mgfjito  loqnarl  Quid  IV^  "^  Sidooe  '"■ wrttt  ff- 
lucidoi,  micuilei  purpart,  plumandi  difficultate  pemobilee! 

Wh;  ihauld  I  meution  the  linen  clothe  bimi^l  Trom  Eg^rpt,  or  tboae  inserted 
bom  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  are  k  thin  a<  to  be  tnmtparent,  which  gUm  milk 
puTfli,  or  are  prized  on  accoiinl  of  their  labertd  tnAnidtry  T 

•See  p.  331. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HEMP». 


CULTIVATION  AND  USES  OF  HEBIF  BT  THE   ANCIENTS — ITS  USE  LIMITID 
— THRACE— COLCHIS— CABIA — ^ETTMOLOGT  OF  HEMP. 

The  use  ci  Hemp  among  the  ancients  was  very  limited,  li 
is  never  menticmed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  not  often  bjr  the 
heathen  writers  of  antiquity.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no  notke 
is  taken  of  it  by  Theophrastus.  It  was  however  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  for  making  ropes  and  nets,  but  not  for 
sacks,  these  being  made  of  goats'-hairf. 

The  only  reason  for  introducing  hemp  in  this  enumeration 
is,  that,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  74)  garments  were  fnade 
of  it  by  the  Thracians.  "  They  were  so  like  Unen,"  sajrs  he, 
'^  that  none  but  a  very  experienced  person  couU  tell  whether  thqr 
were  of  hemp  or  flax ;  one,  who  had  never  seen  hemp,  would 
certainly  suppose  them  to  be  linen."  The  coarser  kinds  of 
linen  would,  it  is  certain,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all  distinguishable 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  hempen  doth. 

Hesychius  (r.  Koyra  ^c^ )  quotes  the  preceding  remark  of  He- 
rodotus, only  saying  that  the  Thracian  women  made  sheet*  of 
hemp  (W^m).  In  substituting  these  expressions  he  puts  upon 
the  words  of  Herodotus  an  explanation  derived  from  his  fitrnil- 
iar  knowledge  of  Grecian  customs.  To  the  present  day  hemp 
is  produced  abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  countries  which 
were  occupied  by  the  ancient  Thracians.  A  traveller  who  has 
lately  visited  them,  informs  us,  that  "  the  men  who  drive  the 

•  According  to  a  ■Utement  in  tiie  WeiCeni  (MaKwri)  Journal,  abost  7,000 
bales  of  hemp,  the  crop  of  1844,  wm  dripped  from  tiiat  ptoee  lait  fpriiif.  It  li 
thought  that  30,000  bales  wfl!  ba  nked  m  Uiat  neicfaboHMod  tUf  jaar  (1646). 

1 8aa  Chap.  IV.  pi  999, 30L 
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horses,  which  drag  the  boats  upon  the  Danube  between  Pest 
and  Vienna,  now  wear  coarse  tunics  of  hemp*. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2.  p.  474.),  speaking  of  the 
Huns,  who  Uved  beyond  the  Palus  Maeotis,  says, 


They  coyer  thenuelTee  with  tnnicB  made  of  linen,  or  of  the  ikiiie  of  wUd 
■ewed  together. 

These  tunics^  though  called  "  lintea,"  may  have  been  the 
hempen  garments,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  scarce 
to  be  distmguished  from  linen. 

The  next  writer,  who  mentions  hemp  after  Herodotus,  is 
Moschion,  rather  more  than  200  years  B.  C.  He  stalest,  that 
the  magnificent  ship  Sjrracusia,  built  by  the  command  of  Hiero 
n.,  was  provided  with  hemp  from  the  Rhone  for  making  ropes. 
The  common  materials  for  such  purposes  were  the  Egyptian 
Papyrus^  the  bark  of  the  Lime-tree^  of  the  Hemp4eaved 
McUloiv,  and  of  the  Spanish  and  Portugal  Broom,  and 
probably  also  the  Stipa  Tenacissima  of  Linnsus. 

Hemp,  as  well  as  flax,  was  grown  abundantly  in  Ckilchist. 
It  was  brought  to  the  ports  of  the  ^gean  Sea  by  the  Ionian 
merchants,  who  were  intimately  connected  with  the  northern 
and  eastern  coasts  of  tlie  Euxine  tlirough  the  medium  of  the 
Milesian  colonies.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  cultivation  of 
hemp  in  Caria.  The  best  was  obtained  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(/.  xix.  c.  9.)  from  Alabanda  and  Mylasain  that  country.  Pliny 
also  mentions  a  kind,  which  grew  in  the  country  of  tlie  Sabines, 
and  wliich  was  remarkable  for  its  height. 

AutomedoUj  who  Uved  a  httle  l>eforc  Pliny,  complain-;  in  an 
Epigram  of  a  bad  dinner  given  him  by  one  of  his  acquaintances, 
and  compares  the  tall  stringy  cabbages  to  hemp§.  As  this 
author  was  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  he  would  prolxibly  have  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  plant. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias  hemp  was  grown  in  Elis.  See  bis 
Eliacuj  c.  26.  §  4. 


*  Travelfl  in  Circassia,  &<c.,  by  Edmund  Spencer,  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

t  Apud  Athcnsum,  1.  v.  p.  206.  Casaub. 

t  Strabo,  1.  xi.  ^  17.  vol.  iv.  p.  402,  cd.  Siebenkeei. 

^  Kavva  Pivti.    Brunck^B  Analecta,  ii.  209. 
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Dioscorides  (/.  iii.  c.  141.)  gives  an  account  of  hemp,  in 
he  distinguishes  between  the  cultivated  and  the  wiUL  Bj 
Wild  Hemp  he  means  the  Althoeae  Cannabina,  lAmL*.  He 
observes  respecting  the  Cultivated  Hemp,  by  which  he  meant 
proper  hemp,  the  Cannabis  Sativa,  Unn^  that  it  was  ^of  gieat 
use  for  twisting  the  strongest  ropes.^ 

On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  hemp  wa^  not  the 
natural  growth  either  of  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia  Minor,  but  was 
confined,  as  it  still  is  in  a  great  degree,  to  countries  lying  further 
north  and  having  a  more  rigid  climate.  The  ttitimat^  cod- 
nexion  of  the  Romans  with  the  Greek  colony  of  Manriltar 
may  have  brought  it  among  the  Sabines,  as  the  active  txade 
between  the  Euxine  and  Miletus  may  have  int«>duced  it  into 
Caria.  With  the  material  its  name  was  also  in^mted,  and  tliii 
is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  many  Asiatic  tonguest. 

•  See  Chap.  XIL  p.  194. 

t  Sanecrit,  Goki,  Saju,  or  Shaxapv  ;  Peak,  Casxa  ;  Ankk,  KAmmm  m 
KnoruB ;  Greek,  K4mABa ;  Letm,  Casvamv;  luiaa,  CAaaurA ;  Fmmekf  CtUM^ 
▼Uf  or  Chaxbkk  ;  Danah  and  Fbmaad,  Kamt,  m  Kesscr;  Lettiifc  mA  FHIm- 
anian,  KAmcAm;  SlaTooiaii,  Koson;  Eik,  Camasb',  ftraaiffiaar'na,  HAtmm% 
Swedirii,  Hamt A ;  Gcnnan,  Hast  ;  Aafi»-ISaxMi«  Haemmt  ;  Vm^idk,  Hwmw*  Om 
Engiirii  word  Cajctam  (Freadi,  CAVETAa,;  hm  fbe  amm  4*)^  wumnrnf^  ^LUk 
made  of  hemp  (Caxat). 

Hemp  IB  oomparathrdy  rare  ia  ladb,  as  v«D  as  flax ;  a»d«  as  flax  'm  Iktm 
oniy  osed  for  ohtamtng  oil,  ao  heap  is  serer  as^  ktr  aiialriaf  <M«4af«  4r  Uf 
wearing,  hut  onlyfmr  tmolamg  ea  aeosttal  nf  tie  mmeuJif  fwUiluf  iff  iU  Umm, 
(WisMtt  on  Hemp,  p.  20,  25.)  bs  naaae  I^aka,  lk»v,  4ir  iiomv,  m  p^m  «la»  t* 
the  Crotalaria  Jimcea,  which  is  pradpaUj  appfied  \iy  tAie  laAmm  W  ike 
naes  as  hemp  in  Europe.    See  Chap.  XIIL  p.  90S. 

If  we  compare  flax  with  other  spt 
diall  find  it  to  pomeas  sereral  efaaneCeriiCJe  pmffWtMs.  While  eaH4»  a«i4  «mii 
are  presented  by  natore  ia  the  liorm  of  iaaalatod  fifefw,  flie  ff«^ 
to  be  separated  from  ils  seeds,  aad  flbe  latter  i»  W  f«rifled  im*  4irt  «ii4  fwasf 
before  being  defiTered  to  the  sponcr,  flax  amut  haare  its  fllasywrts  a>fiar<le4  kmm 
each  other  by  tedkws  and  paasM  trestfaaeaiL  la  poUnmm  W  fli*  spismiaf  aiU 
the  sobseqoept  operation,  the  faflswiaf  fwi|HftMa  id  flax  ass  kflaNWlisi  a«i4  teiM 
poitant: — 

1.  The  coiMiderabls  leagtii  of  fbs  fltow,  wtedb  f <»lw  <t  d»ff^.>  <«  tlia  a»t 
hand,  to  form  a  fine,  lerel,  refolar  thasad,  m  fW  vlAwr ,  f^m  His  ynm  a  swii« 
erably  greater  tenacity,  so  that  il  eaaaast  U  tirUbm  by  paflinf  ««l  Hia  rt»w4i 
from  eadi  other,  but  by  tfiaraif  thaa 


S.  Tbs  smooth  and  slim  stnictore  of  the  lilani«Dl«.  wbk 
coliu  polkhod  sapcct,  and  reel  so  diSereat  from  colloa,  and  eapecwlly  rrD<n  wail 
lea  Blulla,  unlos  when  diaguwed  by  dreaaing.    The  libnw  of  tttx  lia<r*  do  matoal 
entaugtcmciit,  whereby  oao  can  draw  oat  anotbpt  as  with  wool,  and  Ibcrj  mat 
therefore  be  made  adhesive  bj  moisture.     This  welting  of  the  fibres  nnden  Ibon 
-a  pliant  and  eatler  to  twut  lo^thei 
"   'Hie  «ndl  dtpee  of  elaalicily,  by  which  the  ninple  libra  can  ba  etMobad 
ate  Iwonty-JifUi  of  theu-  Datnral  length  berore  they  break,  wbil«  •bM'p'a  ■«! 
Telcb  from  one  fonitb  to  one  half  before  it  giv«  w»y. 
id  flax  should  have  a  bright  BilTor  gray  or  yellowBh  eotor  [rnclining  oaMMr 
jin  nor  block) ;  it  ahould  be  long,  &nt,  eoft.  and  glicteiuag.  Kcnevhst  U* 
id  contain  no  bread  tape-like  pertiDns.  from  uudineTend  Blaauota.     Taw 
.  tnm  flax  in  having  shorter  Rbies.  of  veiy  unoqual  length,  ami  iiiorv  at  1^ 
gled.     Hemp  agreea  in  its  properties  essenlially  with  flai,  and  niut  b«  •ani- 
mated m  the  epinaiag  procesBea. 

s  loanufaetnre  of  hneu  and  hemp  yam,  and  Iho  low  of  either,  amy  br  rf- 

by  diStrent  procaaee;  by  the  diMaS',  tbs  hand-wheel,  and  tfiaaiof  am- 

.y.     It  will  be  anneceuary  to  occnpy  the  pagn  of  Ihia  rename  with  a  lU- 

dan  of  the  fiixt  two  well  known  domestio  emirioyments.     Spuuiiug  of  lliu  by 

UBtry  has  been  much  more  recently  brought  to  a  pmctical  siits  than   Iha 

iiDg  of  cotton  and  wool  by  machines,  of  which  the  rause  most  he  vfloi^i  for 

^  _is  nature  of  flai  as  above  described.     The  lint  attempts  at  the  madiiUB  >(■«• 

'  of  doi,  went  upon  the  principle  of  culliug  the  Glamenti  into  rfiotl  fragmali 

ra  befUining  the  operation.     But  in  this  way  the  most  valuable  ptmftj  ^ 

uucn  yam,  its  coheaire  force,  was  greelly  unpaired  ;  or  these  alleiupU  wirre  »- 

Mricted  to  the  quming  of  low,  which  on  account  of  ila  short  and  aoinairbat  tar- 

tnous  fibrea,  conld  be  lieated  Uke  cotton,  eapecially  after  it  h^  been  farther  bsa 

by  the  carding  engine.     The  first  loleraUy  good  reaults  with  maohiBery  bmoi  la 

have  been  obtamed  by  the  bnthen  Girard  at  Paris,  about  the  yeai  1810.      Bat 

the  Fiench  have  never  carried  the  apparatm  to  any  gnat  practical  perfiselkB. 

The  towna  of  Leeds  in  Yorkihirr,  of  Dundee  in  Scotland,  and  Belfast  in  Irelai^ 

have  the  inerit  of  Inning  the  rpinning  <rf  flai  by  machinca  into  a  state  of  petfeC' 

titm  Utile  short  of  that  for  which  the  cotton  trade  has  been  k>  long  eeiebssted. 

For  machine  spinning,  the  flax  is  sotnettmea  hackled  by  hood,  and  sooMtimaa 
by  machinery.     Hie  seiiss  of  opeiatioDa  ia  the  (iillowiiig : — 
1.  The  heckling. 

9;  The  convaina  of  the  flax  into  a  band  of  parallel  rectilinear  Q 
Ibima  the  lonndatimi  of  the  fiitiire  yam. 

3.  The  foimatioo  of  a  iliver  from  the  riband>  by  drawing  it  out  into  a 
nage  of  filaments. 
^  The  ooane  ^ibining.  by  twisting  the  sliver  into  a  coarse  and  looae  thrBad. 
S.  Ille  fine  spinning,  by  the  unultaneoua  extenaion  and  twiMing  at  that  coaca 
thiaad 

All  heckle  nuchinas  luiTa  this  common  property,  that  the  flax  ia  not  drawn 
thnogfa  them,  aa  in  working  by  hand,  bnt,  an  the  cxintivy,  the  systein  of  hnnklM 
la  moved  through  the  flax  popetly  >i>iieiided  or  laid  Difiersncea  exial  in  tb* 
Aape,  anangament,  and  movsoienta  of  the  bacUaa,  M  also  ia  regard  to  the  inaaaa 
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by  which  the  adheriii|r  tow  is  removed  from  them.    The  simplest  and  roost  com- 
mon eonstniction  is  to  place  the  heckles  upon  the  surface  of  a  horizontal  cylinder, 
while  the  flax  is  held  either  by  mechanical  means  or  by  the  hand  during  its  expo- 
sure to  the  heckle  points.    Many  machines  have  been  made  upon  this  principle. 
It  is  proper  in  this  case  to  set  the  heckle  teeth  obUquely  in  the  direction  in  whidi 
the  cylbder  turns,  whereby  they  penetrate  the  fibres  m  a  more  parallel  line,  efl^ 
their  separation  more  easily,  and  cause  less  waste  in  torn  filaments.    To  conduct 
the  flax  upon  the  cylmden,  two  horizontal  fluted  roUen  of  iron  are  employed, 
which  can  be  so  modified  bi  a  moment  by  a  lever  as  to  present  the  flax  moce  or 
less  to  the  hecklinf  mechanism.    The  operator  seizes  a  tress  lock  of  flax  with  ber 
hand  and  mtiodnces  it  between  the  fluted  rollers,  so  that  the  tips  on  which  the 
operation  must  begin,  reach  the  heckles  fint,  and  by  degrees  the  advancmg  flax 
gets  heckled  through  two  thirds  or  three  fimrths  of  its  length,  after  which  the  tre« 
or  strick  is  turned,  and  its  other  end  is  subjected  to  the  same  process.    By  its 
flomewhat  rapid  revdution  the  heckle  cylinder  creates  a  current  of  air  which  not 
only  carries  away  the  boomy  particles,  but  also  spreads  out  the  flax  like  a  sheaf 
of  com  upon  the  spikes,  effecting  the  same  object  as  is  done  by  the  dexterooi 
•wing  of  the  hand.    The  tow  collects  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  heckle,  and  may, 
when  its  quantity  has  become  coBsiderabie,  be  removed  in  the  form  of  a  flock  of 
parallel  layeis. 

Flax  has  been  for  a  long  period  spun  wet  in  the  mills ;  a  method  no  doubt  cop- 
ied from  the  practice  of  housewives  moistening  their  yam  with  their  saliva  at 
the  domestic  wheel    Within  a  few  yean  the  important  improvement  has  bee& 
iatrodneed  of  substituting  hot  for  cold  water,  in  the  troughs  through  which  the 
fibres  in  the  act  of  spinning  pass.    By  this  means  a  much  finer,  smoother,  and 
more  uniform  thread  can  be  spun  than  in  the  old  way.    The  flax  formeriy  span 
to  twelve  pounds  a  bundle  is,  with  hot  water,  spun  to  six.    The  inconvenience  of 
the  spray  thrown  from  the  yam  on  the  flien  remains,  aggravated  by  increased 
heat  and  dampness  of  the  room  where  this  hot  process  goes  on.    Being  a  new  ex- 
pedient, it  recehres  daily  changes  and  ameliorations.    When  first  employed,  the 
troughs  of  hot  water  were  quite  open ;  they  are  now  usually  covered  in,  so  as  al- 
most entirely  to  obviate  the  objections  to  which  they  were  previously  liable.    With 
the  coven  has  been  also  introduced  a  new  method  of  pieoening  or  joining  on  any 
end,  which  may  have  been  run  down,  namely,  by  splicing  it  to  the  adjoniing  r»- 
▼ing,  whereby  it  is  carried  through  the  water  without  imposing  a  necessity  on  the 
flpinner  to  put  her  hand  into  the  water  at  all    In  some  places  she  uses  a  wirsi 
lor  the  puipose  of  drawing  through  the  end  of  the  roving  to  mend  a  broken  yarn. 
This  may  be  considered  the  inherent  evil  of  flax-spinnmg, — the  spray  thrown 
off  by  the  wet  yam,  as  it  whirls  abovt  with  the  flier  of  the  spindles.    A  working 
dress,  indeed,  is  generally  worn  by  the  spinnen ;  but,  uUem  it  be  made  of  stuff 
hnperroeable  to  water,  like  Mackmtosh's  doth,  it  will  soon  become  uncomfortable, 
and  cause  injury  to  health  by  keeping  the  body  contmnally  in  a  hot  bath.    In 
mills,  water-proof  cloth  and  leather  aprons  have  actually  been  introduced, 
are  the  only  practicable  remedy;  for  the  finee  space  wluch  must  be  left  roimd 
tiM  spindles  for  the  spinner  to  see  them  play,  k  inoemptihie  with  any  kind  cf 
iaed  guard  or  ptraphue. 


UtW  of  AibMlO»— Cupauan  noi— StiQ  fannd  in  Cypni*— UMd  in  (iuwnl*— A» 
bertlne'doUl — Hovr  mumfacUired — Aibcdog  tusd  for  ftmnd  aad  MipvnUM 
by  UiD  Boiuiih  iRonlii — RdUc  at  Monte  Caniuo— Fuithai  importaraa  sf  tte 
EDDoks — Reniaikg  thenoo. 

Varro  menliona  ibe  iiame  Asbestos  as  a  proof,  ibal  the  ctotb 
so  called  was  a  Greek  iopcntioQ''.  Hta  argumeDt,  is  ubviutidy 
correct.  The  Icnn  (Ji/iiffrw)  meaoa  inexlittguhfiabU,  ami  wai 
most  properly  applied  to  the  wicks  of  lamp^  whicb  were  iiuule 
of  this  Bulisiauce  aod  were  never  consumed. 

The  fullest  account  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  Asbcsio*  i« 
contained  in  the  following  paa^e  from  Solocu?,  a  Greek  author 
who  wrote  on  Stonesl.  The  pasaa^  occurs  in  the  HtaUxm 
Coramentitin;,  altribiiled  to  ApoUouiun  Dyscolus  (cap.  36). 

Ilia  CaiyMian  (bme  hw  woolly  and  colored  appendagoa,  which  uti  mpun  and 
woran  ■nta  napkin*.  Thia  aubatukce  ia  alao  IwiMed  into  wtcki.  which,  vh^ 
burnt,  are  brigfal,  but  do  not  coDnime.  The  uapkiuB,  when  dirty,  are  nol.  wad- 
ed with  water,  bat  a  Gra  is  made  of  aticka,  and  then  the  napkin  ia  put  into  it 
The  dirt  disappean,  and  the  napkin  is  rendered  white  and  pure  by  the  Gn,  and 
ia  ai^licaUa  to  the  aama  pnrpoae*  aa  before.  The  wick>  remain  burning  with  <d 
Otmtinnally  without  being  conaumed.  Thia  atone  ia  produced  in  Caryatua,  fron 
which  it  haa  ill  name,  and  in  great  abundance  in  Cypnu  under  rock*  to  the  left 
of  KLimmiTn,  ai  you  go  from  Geisndroa  to  Soli. — Yalt^i  TVanaiotioa. 

"  At  CarystuB,"  says  Strabo,  "under  Mount  Ocba  in  Euboea 
ia  produced  the  stone,  which  is  combed  and  woven  so  as  to  make 
napkins  [x'v'f*^  or  handkerchiefs.  When  these  have  become 
dirty,  instead  of  being  washed,  they  are  thrown  into  a  flame 
and  thus  puiifiedt." 

•  De  Lingna  I^t.  I,  t.  p.  134.  ed.  SpengaL 

t  Sotacm  ii  aeieral  tin»  quotMl  by  Pliny  (L.  iutL,  uiriLJ  aa  ■  braig* 
writer  on  Stouaa. 

t  lib.  I.  p.  19.  ed.  Sieb. 
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Plutarch  qieaks  in  similar  tenns  ct 
dresses,  made  of  the  Caiysdan  slooe.  but  nT&  ilm  k  wmt  no 
longer  found  in  his  time,  only  thin  rdas  cf  iL  Eke  hfiOB.  haog 
discoverable  in  the  rock*. 

Mr.  Hawkins  ascertained,  that  the  rock,  wfcidi  warn  qnanaei 
in  Mount  Ocha,  now  caDed  Sl  Efiu^  aboi«  CmvmMKL.  u  fke 
Cipolino  of  the  Roman  antiquiie^.  VmAa  maA  m  fke 
same  island  Dr.  Sibthorpobserred  *^vocks<d Strptmime  mheAs 
of  saline  marble,  ibrming  the  Toduuiqoe  of  fke  ancieutft^ 
and  he  states,  that  on  the  diofe  to  the  aoKili  cf  XeenDpOBt 
"^  the  rocks  are  composed  of  seqieotiDe  stooe  wkh  Tons  cf  as- 
bestos and  soapstone  intennixedi.^  Toamelart  tpeala  <f 
Amiantus  as  bioii^t  from  Ca  yro  in  ids  time,  but  of  mknm 
qualityl. 

Pausanias  (L  26.  7.)  says,  the  wick  of  the  fddea  hnvp  which 
was  kept  burning  night  and  day  in  the  temple  cf  MiMtra 
Polias  at  Athens,  was  "of  Carpasian  JUix,  the  onlr  kind  cf 
flax  which  is  indestroctiUe  by  fiie.^  This  ^  GarpMao  ias^ 
was  asbestos  from  the  ricinity  of  Carpasni;  a  town  near  the 
north-east  comer  of  Cyprus,  which  retaiiu  iu  zoaetA  usutm, 
Carpas. 

Dioscorides  (L.  t.  c.  93.)  gi^es  a  flmibr  aoDoant  <iif  the  ^fooA- 
ties  and  uses  of  Amiantus.  and  layi  it  wa.?  prudnoed  tnCrpnn^. 

Majolus  says**,  that  in  the  year  L566  be  arw  atTeu»K  F^ffo- 
cattanis,  a  knight  of  Cyprus,  and  a  writer  on  Urn  hmfjry  U  thai 
island,  who  exhibited  at  Venice  ckich  made  of  the  Toi^ni^M  ^ 
his  country,  which  he  threw  into  the  fire,  and  Ujdk  tt  out  oMik 
jiired  and  made  quite  clean. 

Referring  to  Cyprus,  Soonini  ( Y^/yage  en  ChrUe.  L  p.  V$,) 
says. 


•  De  Onculonim  Defectn,  p,  770.  «dL  H.  i§l>|fcw,  far.  1^7%, 

tTnTebmwkNaCoiBlriM«rdieEMC,<iAl«4l7  Wdf^it^p  !S0B:Ji! 

t  Ibid,  pi  37. 

§  Ibid,  pi  3a— N.  a  AfbciCM  ■  ahrsyv  tend  n  mIm  «r 

I  Voysge,  Enflirii  Tn]iilatioo«  ▼«!  L  pi  129. 

f  Seep.  392. 

••  Dier.  Caaacoiar.  Put  L  Coilof.  n.  pi  453. 


dut  ()u'kl  le  Tut  aalnfoB  ;  In  < 
nuilide,  prte  du  cap  Chrotaacliili 

Le  late  en  coiumuii.  ciirtoiil  prta  do  Liuiiics,  oa  en  1' 
5l  la  plfttni  B  d 

The  "talc"  may  be  the  same  with  the  "LapU  speculvit,* 
vliich  \va9  found  in  Cyprus,  according  to  Pliny  (xxx^i.  45.^ 

iTbc  tesliniony  of  Sounim  bo  fat  agrees  untli  tlioee  ot  the 
AQcicuU,  that  all  the  places  meulioDed  were  od  ibc  oonliem 
■ide  of  the  island,  so  that  the  asbestos  eeema  to  have  br«D 
^ad  between  Sola;  towards  the  West  and  Carpaa  Coward*  the 
East. 
Pielro  della  Valle,  when  he  was  at  Lamaca,  was  prcaealol 
with  a  piece  of  the  amiantus  of  the  coualry,  bill  says  that  it 
was  no  longer  spun  and  woven. 

Pliny,  if  we  can  icly  upon  his  testimony  as  given  in  the  ex- 
isting editions  of  his  norks,  states,  that  Aabest4w  was  obtaioed 
in  Arcadia  (H.  N.  xxxm  64.)  and  in  India. 

I  "A  kind  of  flsi  has  been  dJBCOT>K<d  which  >  incoiiibuKibl*  by  Era.  Ii  b 
■r'edFd  lirt  fiax ;  and  we  hava  teea  uapkiiw  or  it  buminl;  upon  Uib  hcwth  al  rt^ 
■  tBrtBinmenU,  nad,  whPn  thus  deprived  of  Iheir  dirt,  more  nvptenilml  thno^  (to 
tgency  of  Gni  than  thejr  could  have  been  b;  the  on  of  witar.  Hm  Amen)  Aiita 
made  of  it  for  kings  preaerre  the  aahea  of  the  body  leparBle  from  Iboae  of  the  IM 
of  the  pile.  It  ia  pndDCed  in  deaeitj  and  in  tract!  tcorehed  by  the  Indian  i^ 
where  there  an  no  abowen,  and  among  dire  aerpenta,  and  thiw  it  ia  inured  ta  it* 
eren  wben  it  ii  bamL  It  ia  rare,  and  worea  witb  difficulty  on  Bccoimt  of  Ike 
■hoitnm  of  ill  fibna.  That  variety  wbicb  ■  of  a  rod  color  1>ecaiiMa  i  i«jiii«iilaal 
in  the  lire.  When  it  haa  been  found  it  equali  the  prices  of  eicollent  pcAik.  It  ■ 
called  by  the  GtMka  Aabeatine  Flai,  on  account  of  it*  nalnre.  Anazilaaa  n. 
latea,  that  if  a  tree  anrronnded  with  cloth  made  oT  it  be  beaten,  the  atnikaa  •!■ 
notbeard.  On  account  of  theae  propertiM  thi*  flax  ia  the  fint  in  the  wocld.  Tha 
next  in  value  la  that  made  of  byMM,  which  ia  produced  aboot  E3ia  in  AdMia, 
and  uaed  principally  for  fine  female  omamenta.  I  Snd  that  a  acraple  of  thk  flai, 
ai  alao  of  f^ld,  waa  formerly  told  for  fonr  denarii*.  The  nap  of  linen  dotla^  A- 
tained  chiefly  frum  the  tail*  of  ahipa,  ia  of  great  lae  in  aivger;,  and  tbeir  aAa 
have  the  aame  effect  at  apodiuin.  There  ia  a  certain  kind  of  foppj  the  «a  << 
which  Lmparta  ths  bigheat  degree  of  whitenea  to  tinen  clotha." — Il^y,  Lah.  ih 
Ch.4. 

Besides  the  manu&icture  of  napkins,  this  description  exactly 
agrees  with  the  accounts  of  Strabo,  Sotacus,  Dioscoridea,  and 

■  L  e.  Hghteen  graiu  of  thit  flax  wan  worth  3*.  Ifid.  )tg.,  bainy  «<[aal  is  tbIm 
toHiwdthtiBggU. 
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Plutarch.  Pliny's  account  of  the  use  of  this  material  in  fune- 
rals has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  occasional  discovery 
of  pieces  of  asbestine  cloth  in  the  tombs  of  Italy.  One  was 
found  in  1633  at  Puzzuolo,  and  was  preserved  in  the  Barberini 
gallery*.  Another  was  found  in  1702  a  mile  without  the  gate 
called  Porta  Major  in  Rome.  We  have  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery in  a  letter  written  from  Rome  at  the  time,  and  appended 
to  Mont&ucon's  Travels  through  Italy.  A  marble  sarcophagus 
having  been  discovered  in  a  vineyard  was  found  to  contain  the 
cloth,  which  was  about  5  feet  wide,  and  6^  long.  It  contained 
a  skull  and  the  other  burnt  bones  of  a  htunan  body.  The 
sculptured  marble  indicates,  that  the  deceased  was  a  man  of  rank. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Vatican  Library  since  the  period  of  its  discovery,  and  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  who  saw  it  there,  gives  the  following  description 
of  its  appearance : — 

It  is  coanely  spun,  bat  as  soft  and  pliant  as  silk.  Our  guide  set  fire  to  one 
corner  of  it,  and  the  very  same  part  bnnit  repeatedly  with  great  rapidity  and 
bf^tneai  without  being  at  all  injuredt. 

Also  in  the  Museo  Barbonico  at  Naples  there  is  a  considerable 
piece  of  asbestine  cloth,  found  at  Yasto  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  an- 
cient Histonium. 

Hierocles,  the  historian,  as  quoted  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Asbestos  of  India: — 

The  Brachmans  use  cloth  made  of  a  kind  of  flax,  which  is  obtained  from 
rocks.  Webt  are  produced  from  it,  which  are  neither  subject  to  be  consumed  by 
fire  nor  cleansed  by  water,  but  which,  after  they  have  become  full  of  dirt  and 
■tains,  are  rendered  clear  and  white  by  being  thrown  mto  the  fire. 

The  following  testimonies  illustrate  the  fact,  recorded  by 
both  Hierocles  and  Pliny,  that  Asbestos  was  obtained  from 
India. 

Marco  Polot  mentions,  that  incombustible  cloth  was  woveu 
from  a  fibrous  stone  found  at  Chenchen  in  the  territory  of  the 

•  Keyaler's  Travels,  vol.  il  pi  393.    London  1760. 
t  Tour  on  the  Continent,  vol.  il  p.  301. 
X  Mazsden's  Translation,  p.  176. 
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Great  Khan.  It  waa  pounded  in  a  brass  moriar ;  then  wa^sd 
to  separate  the  earthy  parliclcii ;  epuu  and  woveu  iiila  cLxa; 
and  cleaosed,  when  dirty,  by  being  ihron-n  iiiio  ilie  fire 

Bugiion,  in  his  RHation  Exacte  concemant  tea  Cararami 
(Nanci/,  1707,  p.  37-39.)  mentions,  that  Amianuu  vna  Soaai 
in  Cyprus  and  on  the  confines  of  Arabia.  He  says,  tAry  irpm 
it  and  made  stockings,  socks,  and  drawers,  wliich  Altai  cW> 
ly ;  that  over  these  they  wore  their  otiier  gannent^ ;  ami  ihtf 
they  were  thu^  protected  from  the  heat  in  uavelliug  with  dit 
caravans  through  Asia. 

Basil,  Bishop  of  Casarca,  eliowa  that  he  waa  acquainted  »Mh 
the  properties  of  this  substance,  by  comparing  tfie  three  tAit 
dren  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  wil/toul  being^  hurl  {Dan.  ui) 
to  Asbestos,  "  which,  when  put  into  the  fire  scema  to  btm  nai 
to  be  turned  to  ashes,  hut,  wlien  taken  out,  becomes  pun7  aoil 
brighter  than  it  was  before'." 

Damasus  {in  Silvestra  Papa)  mentions,  that  ilie  Kmpenx 
Constantine  directed  asbestos  to  be  used  for  tlie  wkka  uf  the 
tamps  in  hb  baptistery  at  Rome. 

For  further  particulare  respecling  the  places  where  aniinniiu 
is  procured,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  the  manu&ctun 
of  cloth,  we  refer  to  the  treatises  of  mineralogista  and  to  the 
Essays  of  Ciampini,  Tilingius,  Mahudel,  and  Bruckmaon  oa 
this  particular  subject.  We  are  informed,  that  it  is  softened  and 
rendered  supple  by  being  steeped  in  oil,  and  that  ./fires  of  Jtax 
are  then  mixed  with  it  in  order  that  it  may  be  spun.  Wbea 
the  cloth  is  woven,  it  is  put  into  the  fire,  by  wbicb  the  flax  aid 
oil  are  dissipated,  and  the  asbestos  alone  remainst. 

Ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  Asbestos  caused  it  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  dark  ages  for  purposes  of  superstiUon  and  relig- 
ious fraud.     Of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  ftJIowiog  accooU 

'  Homiliade  Jejnnia,  p.  111. 

t  Toumefbrt'i  TrsTeli,  vol.  L  ^  139.  Bnieknunii,  HM.  NbL  I^pidk.  Braw- 
wic  1T37.  p.  31,  32.  Thb  ■oIInt  n.y  tbe  Hbatai  wu  pot  into  wum  wm«, 
■nd  then  nibbed  and  turned  ebouL  An  euth  irpantM  from  it.  which  mak« 
the  water  u  wbile  u  milk.  Tbit  is  repeated  St»  or  wa  timea  Tbe  fifatm,  tin' 
pniifiad,  «t«  fnai  ont  to  dry. 
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which  we  find  in  the  Chnxiioan  Gmdcbk  cf  Leo 
■  *-  11.  c*  «x5.  • 

Hk  dieboB  Momdii  (joidun 
pedes  ditcipakram  Sahnliir 
liDjiie  KKSi  demuHODib  hic 
plnrimii  aqter  hoc  oaDa  fides 
tkrnlam  in  aecciHi  tnriboii 
ran  tuuTeiMi  poiC  pnuuim  Teto, 
nbOiter  est  rareoB. 
tanU  loeannty  eoBtifiC, 
Inmc  locmn  locate  ile  minfieaB»  vfai 
argento  et  uno  geniiniH|ae  Angfioo 
ergO  chriiUDo  ■nperpoHto 
amuB,  ipso  die  C<nMe 
iein  et  in  mednnn  pom, 
toCam  msadsti  nisliiim  sb  AeoGco 
a  singulis  per  onfinem  fintnbos 
exoscnlari. 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doabc  the  truth  of  this  narratire 
80  far  as  respects  the  Teracitr  and  credit  of  the  historian.  Ijbo 
Ostiensis  became  an  inmate  of  the  Abbev  of  Moote  Caano  a 
few  years  after  the  event  is  said  to  hare  happened,  and  could 
scarcely  be  misinformed  respecting  the  ciromHtance^,  more  es- 
pecially as  he  held  during  the  latter  part  of  his  abode  there  the 
oflSce  of  Librarian.  There  b  nothing  improbable  in  the  •torr. 
Asbestine  doth,  as  we  have  learnt  firom  >Iarco  Polo.  wa>  rrajy- 
u£Eu;tured  in  Asia  during  the  middle  age«.  and  the  reputM  relic 
was  obtained  at  Jerusalem.  That  the  (M'Lgrim?^  who  visited 
Jerusalem,  should  be  imposed  upon  in  th»  manner,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable,  since  we  are  informed,  that  the  very 
same  substance  in  Us  natural  state  wa?  often  sold  to  devoCiW:«i 
AS  THE  WOOD  OF  THE  TRUE  CROS.S,  and  it^  in- 
combustibility was  exhibited  as  the  proof  of  its  genuinenew. 
This  we  learn  in  the  foQowing  paasage  from  Tilingios.  wb> 
wrote  "  De  lino  vivo  aut  asbestino  et  incombusiihUL^ 


Antonins  Moss  Biiswrnlw  Fi  imifsis  XntSm  uuftMUMm  Ispid^m  Armantmm 
■mpiicibas  nraliercolis  ostendere  ii.  mlsmjau  SBpeaamero  pro  fif»»  enM  fi'irr^ 
torn  nostn.  Id  qood  fsdie  cieduut,  c<ini  igns  non  conbarsCar,  fodgiw  Bgni  n»- 
do  plnrimis  coostet  lineis  interenr  sswtihf — MmcdLnem  Cun§m  Nsimrs  CmrU 
I,  DtatrUt  iL  Ann.  n.  f,  IIL  Ifmrtmhugm^  1664 


The  monks  on  their  aniral  at  Moatc  Casino  would  oaiural- 
ly  diiiplay  the  same  evidence,  by  which  ihey  themselvn  lu^ 
been  convinced ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  cloib,  wLeu  pot 
into  the  fiic  and  taken  out  of  it,  ia  described  exactly  m  it 
would  be  in  fact,  supposing  it  lo  have  been  made  of  JtminnW 

Monlfaucon,  in  bis  Tiavels  in  Italy  {p.  3S1.  Enffiisk  ^ 
8vo.),  describes  a  splendid  service-book,  which  was  wriueo  A.  D. 
1073  by  Leo  at  the  expense  of  brother  John  of  MandcanA,  ■Ii4 
presented  by  John  to  ihe  Monastery  of  Monte  Casino^  wfai»«  it 
was  exhibited  to  Monlfaucon  aa  one  of  the  most  Taiuable  and 
curious  monuments.  An  itluniinalion  in  this  book  refiracoU  a 
monk  kneeling  be/are  St.  Benedict^  the  patron  and  IbuDikr 
of  tlic  institution,  and  holding  in  his  hands  a  clolb,  on  which 
St.  Benedict  is  placing  his  left  foot.  Montfaucon  gives  an  c» 
graving  from  this  picture :  he  supposes  the  cloth  to  be  a  monk'A 
cowl,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  thus  used  in  admitting  noriocA 
This  explanation  is  evidently  a  most  unsatisfactory  ooc,  Dolbiog 
being  produced  to  render  it  even  probable.  We  belie\'c  (b» 
clolh  lo  be  that  the  history  of  which  has  just  now  bean  giveit,  and 
that  tlie  design  of  the  artist  was  to  represent  a  monk  triping 
the  feet  of  St.  Benedict  with  ihe  same  doth  with  vhichJeana 
wiped  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 

This  supposidon  will  appear  the  more  probable  if  we  attand 
to  the  date  of  the  AIS.  (A.  D.  1072)  and  the  persona,  by  wboa 
and  at  whose  expense  it  was  written.  "  Brother  John  ot  ftbw- 
ncaoa"  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  advanced  in  ytm, 
wealthy,  and  highly  respected,  since  we  are  informed,  that  ■ 
the  year  1055,  when  Peter  was  chosen  Abbot  o(  the  Mooa^ 
tery,  some  of  the  brotherhood  wished  to  choose  idba,  althougfa 
he,  foreseeing  that  the  choice  would  be  likely  (o  bli  on  him,  had 
obstinately  ewom  on  the  altar,  that  he  would  never  undenalet 
the  office.  John  was  at  this  time  provoat  of  Capua*.  Sereo- 
teen  years  afterwards  be  went  lo  the  expense  of  providing  th* 
service-book  seen  by  Moothucon.  He  employed  aa  his  scribe 
one  of  the  fraternity,  who  was  his  junior  and  from  the  same 


■  Dcminiim  Jotiumeiii,  asfsomiiui  MusicMiinai  qd  tone  Capdn  «nt  piaf*- 
■tai,  itc^—Ltmi*  Ottiauir  Ckmtien  CunwiM*,  h.i.c9!L 
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city  with  himself.  For  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt,  but  that 
Leo,  who  wrote  the  MS.,  was  the  same  who  was  the  author  of 
the  Chronicon.  The  author  of  the  Chronicon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  history,  calls  himself  "  Frater  Leo,  cogno- 
mine  Marsicanus*".  He  was  made  Bishop  of  Ostia  A.  D.  1101, 
so  that  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  been  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  when  the  MS.  was  made.  Of  his  aptitude  for 
such  an  employment  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we  consider  his 
future  labors  as  Librarian  and  author  of  the  Chronicle.  But 
if  these  facts  be  evident,  it  is  equally  manifest,  that  these  two 
accomplished  Benedictines  could  not  have  expressed  their  ven- 
eration towards  their  founder  in  any  way  better  suited  to  their 
ideas  and  belief  than  by  exhibiting  in  the  manner  described 
that  reUc,  WHICH  WAS  SOLEMNLY  DISPLAYED 
ONCE  A  YEAR  WITH  BURNING  CANDLES  AND 
ATTENDING  ACOLYTHES  TO  THE  ADMIRING 
AND  ADORING  CROWD  OF  DEVOTEES. 

On  inquiry  it  is  foimd  that  this  relic  exists  no  longer  at 
Monte  Casino,  although  the  original  copy  of  the  Chronicon  of 
Leo  Ostiensis  is  still  preserved  in  the  Libraryt.  It  appears  that 
the  relic  has  long  been  lost,  since  there  is  no  mention  either  of 
it,  or  of  the  casket  which  contained  it  in  the  "  Descrizione  Is- 
torica  del  Monastero  di  Monte  Casino,  Napoli,  1776." 

A  large  glove  of  this  substance  is  in  the  Hunterian  Museum 
at  Glasgow.  An  English  traveller  states  that  he  has  lately  seen 
at  Parma  a  table-cloth^  made  of  Amiantus  from  Corsica,  for 
the  use  of  the  ex-Euipress  Maria  Louisa,  who  resided  tliere 
after  the  fall  of  Najwleon. 

In  modern  times  cloth  of  asbestos  is  scarcely  made.  Indeed 
it  is  not  probable  that  this  material  will  ever  be  obtained  in 
much  abundance,  or  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  rarity  except  in 
the  places  of  its  production.  It  is  never  seen  in  Great  Britain, 
or  on  the  continent,  save  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 


*  Manicana  (civitas)  was  in  Mareica,  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Manti. 
t  Ezcunioutf  in  the  Abruzzi,  by  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  voL  i.  p.  54. 


The  annexed  Map  (Plate  VU.)  is  designed  to  iodtcalc  iJie 
divisions  of  the  Ancient  World  as  determined  by  tbe  fUw 
Uateriaia  principaUy  produced  and    employed    in    tLem  lot 


lag. 


The  Red  division  produced  Sheeps'-Wooland  Goftts'-Hair: 
leo  Beavers'- Wool  in  the  portion  of  this  division,  which  liea  M 

J  Ntfflh  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  of  llje  rivers  Padot 

and  later :  and  Camels'-Wool  and  CameW-Hair  in  tlic  portion 

lying  South-Eaat  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  coast  of  Syiit. 

The  nations  to  the  North  of  this  division  clothed  themselves  io 

s,  furs,  and  felt. 

lie  Yellow  at  the  Eastern  corner  Indicates  the  conuuence- 
sient  of  the  vast  Region,  unknown  to  the  Ancicni^i,  Um 
inhabitants  of  which  clothed  themselves  in  Silk. 

The  Green  indicates  the  countries,  all  low  and  bordering  oa 
rivers,  in  which  the  cloth  manufactured  was  chiefly  Linen. 

The  Brown  is  designed  to  show  the  cultivation  of  Hemp  in 
the  low  country  to  the  North  of  the  Euzine  Sea,  and  probably 
in  other  places,  North  of  the  Red  dividon,  which  were  adapted 
far  its  growth. 

Lastly,  the  Blue,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  Bahareio  Lin 
and  of  India,  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
have  from  lime  immemorial  clothed  themselves  in  CkAtoo. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

ON  PLINY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Sheep  and  wool — Price  of  wool  in  Pliny's  time— Varieties  of  wool  and  where  pto- 
dnced — Coarse  wool  used  for  the  mana&ctnre  of  carpets — ^WooUen  doth  of 
Egypt — Embroidery — Felting — Manner  of  deansng — Distaff  of  Tanaqnil — 
Vano— Tunic — Toga — Undulate  or  waved  cloth — Nature  of  this  lafario^Fig- 
nred  cloths  in  use  m  the  days  of  Homer  (900  B.  C.) — Cloth  of  gold — Figured 
*  cloths  of  Babylon — Damask  first  woven  at  Alexandria — Flaided  textures  fini 
woven  in  Gaul — $150,000  paid  for  a  Babylonish  coveriet — Dyeing  of  wool  in  the 
fleece--Observations  on  sheep  and  goats — Dioscurias  a  city  of  the  Colrhians 
Manner  of  transacting  business. 

LIB.  Vm.  c.  478.  72.    608.  76.» 

"  We  are  also  much  indebted  to  sheep  both  in  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  gods, 
and  in  the  use  of  their  fleeces.  As  oxen  produce  by  cultivation  the  food  of  meut 
■0  we  owe  to  sheep  the  protection  of  our  bodies.  ....  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  sheep,  the  covered  and  the  eonunon.  The  former  is  softer,  the  lat- 
ter more  delicate  in  feeding,  inasmuch  as  the  covered  feeds  on  brambles.  Its 
coverings  are  chiefly  of  Arabic  materials. 

"  The  most  approved  wool  is  the  Apulian,  and  that  which  is  called  the  wool 
of  Cheek  $heep  in  Italy,  and  the  Italic  wool  in  other  places.  The  third  kind  in 
value  is  that  obtained  from  Milesian  sheep.  The  Apulian  wools  have  a  short 
staple,  and  are  only  celebrated  for  making  penulas.  They  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  about  Tarentum  and  Canusium.  In  Asia  wools  of  the  same 
kind  are  obtained  at  Laodicea.  No  white  wool  is  preferred  to  those  which  are 
produced  about  the  Po,  nor  has  a  pound  ever  yet  exceeded  a  hundred  sesterces 
(about  $3,60.).  Sheep  are  not  shorn  everyw!iere :  in  certain  places  the  practice 
of  pulling  off  the  wool  continues.  There  are  various  colors  of  wool,  so  that  we 
want  terms  to  denote  alL  QptMi  produces  some  of  those  varieties  which  we  call 
iMftM ;  PoUentia,  near  the  Alps,  furnishes  the  chief  kinds  of  black  wool ;  Asia 


•  The  edition  here  followed  is  that  of  Sillig,  Lipain,  1831-6,  5  vols.,  12mo. 
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and  BnlicB  Ihaae  niildy  vuictiu  culled  Ergthrta 
vool ;  utd  TusDliim  one  o(  a  dirii  «hiule  pccuiiu  to  thai  lecalitf .  Nn-4am 
pcuy  voolx  have  all  >  mediciniJ  vutue.  The  wool  ol  Istrin  luid  L^mnua  hnf 
more  lik«  hiiir  than  wool,  is  UDsoitBbln  (or  making  Ihe  cloltu  wbich  tanw  ■  li^ 
Dsp.  This  is  also  tb*  cue  wiUi  Ibe  wool  of  Salacia  in  Luataaia ;  bat  tka  ilrifc 
made  Irotn  it  ia  reconunsiidMl  by  iti  piaidti  patttrn.  A  liiuilai  klpd  ii  fn- 
daced  about  I^KenB  (L  e.  Pciciuu),  in  the  province  of  Naitodse,  and  I^p«« 
in  Egypt,  ihe  woollen  cloth  of  which  coootcy.  having  been  worn  by  «■■.  ia  ••■ 
broidered  oud  laali  some  lime  longer.  The  coart  uiwl  leilh  a  Ikitk  tt»fli  an 
latd  in  very  ancient  limti  for  earptU:  at  ieaat  Hdoht  (900  B.  CO  if**ka  tl 
the  IBB  of  it.  The  OauU  have  one  mtlhad  »f  aabrotdtring  lA<M  ttrytU,  ^ 
tie  ParlAJon*  another.  Forlion<  of  wool  also  make  clolh  ^  f  riny  fml»d  It- 
gethcT  by  thtmetliei-t.  With  the  addition  of  vinegar  Ibeee  alao  raiM  km,  Wf 
STsn  fins,  wluch  are  the  last  eipedieat  foi  purtting  Ihnn;  for,  ha  riiig  Iwaa  lihii 
oat  of  the  caldrons  of  the  poli^sn,  Ibey  are  sold  Tor  Ibe  stuffing  of  bed^  Ml  ^ 
vaDlioa  made,  I  believe,  in  Gan],  certainly  in  the  preMnl  day  d 
Gallic  namee :  for  in  what  age  it  commeaeed  I  could  not  easily  •■ 
ancients  used  bods  of  straw,  snch  as  ore  now  eniidoyed  in  cam)*  TW  lAO* 
called  gaaeapa  began  lo  be  used  within  Ihe  memory  of  my  father  ;  lbs**  eallal 
ampkinalla  within  my  own,  (See  Fait  First,  p.  30,)  a*  welt  as  the  shaf|7  f»r- 
erings  for  the  stomach,  caOsd  c<nfraliii.  For  the  tnnic  with  Ihe  lalklata  ia  saw 
liM  beginning  to  bs  worsn  after  the  manner  of  the  gaiunpa.  Tha  Hir^  VMiit 
are  never  dyed.  Concnninf  the  dyeing  of  the  othen  wo  aball  ifMk  te  lUt 
proper  places,  iu  treating  of  sea-shells  ta  the  nature  of  heiim. 

•■  H.  TaiTQ  nya,  that  the  wool  cooliinMdtohiilima  tqioBttMdiirtiffiad^faAi 
of  Tanaquil,  also  called  Ciia  Cecilia,  in  tfa*  tam|ile  of  Santas ;  aad  that  tbin  l^ 
mained  in  the  temple  of  Fortone  a  royal  undulate  toga  made  by  ber,  whioli  Sana 
TnlUoi  had  won.  H«D0«  araw  the  practice  of  eaiiying  a  dUalT  with  wnol  ip« 
it,  and  a  qiindle  with  ita  thread,  aAar  vir|>inB  wbo  wen  going  to  be  miriiL  Bkm 
Giat  won  the  straight  tunic,  such  as  is  warn  by  Una  tcgathar  with  tb*  hfm 
pan,  aad  by  newly-married  woman.  The  latialalt  er  waved  doth  wia  aii|fc 
^onesf  the  DMSt  admired ;  &an  it  was  datimd  tba  Mv^caJMet.  FWalHll 
writes,  that  etraped  and  Flayxian  toga*  came  Into  famr  ahoot  Qm  and  tf  tm 

•  Thia  term  is  adc^itad  aa  the  beat  trai^atica  of  tha  Latin  /almat,  wWih.  *• 
well  aa  the  cone^nding  Graak  a^iectin  (niti,  denoted  a  light  yBllowiA-hmwB. 
Hence  it  wai  n  commoidy  aj^ed  to  tha  ligbt  hair,  whidi  aiirinn|«ina«  a  ^^ 
complexion  and  often  indicates  mental  vincity,  and  whidi  has  1 1— iii|iimiIj  ban 
always  conoderod  beantifuL    Hance  also  it  wna  nsed  to  denote  tba  a|niiiaiMin 

of  the  Tiber  and  other  riTsn,  whan  thnj  im 1 d  liiitail  lij  Itmijiianlilj  rf 

sand  aospBoded  in  their  watsia^ — Sae  Fellow^i  Ditmiiitt  M  Lftia. 

t  See  Appendix  C , 

t  It  ii  pmboUe  that  (artcalcte  oleth  waa  a  kind  «f  velrst,  or  fb^  aa  oalai 
fivcn  it*  naembtance  to  the  coot  of  the  field-moon,  wrtx,  dim.  wi  ii  ■  ta  Sa- 
Hcolala  may  have  been  changed  into  MiwimJofa  by  re 
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reign  of  the  Dmne  Angnitiii.  The  tkiek  poppied  togas  are  of  remoter  origin,  he- 
ittg  noticed  eyen  so  far  back  as  by  the  poet  LnciliuB  m  hie  Tofqnatna.  The  toga 
prttUxta  was  mvented  among  the  Etmacans.  I  find  evidence  that  kings  wore 
the  otriped  toga^,  that  fignied  doths  were  in  nse  eyen  in  the  days  of  Homer ; 
and  that  these  gaye  rise  to  the  trimmpkaL  To  prodnce  this  effect  with  the  nee- 
dle WIS  the  inyention  of  the  Phrygians,  on  which  aoooont  doths  so  embroidersd 
haye  been  called  Phrygiomc.  In  the  same  part  of  Asia  king  Attains  (see  Put 
I.  p.  88.)  diseoyered  the  art  of  inserting  a  woof  of  gold:  from  which  circnmstanee 
the  AtUUe  cloths  receiyed  their  name.  Babylon  fint  obtained  celebrity  by  its 
method  of  dioertifying  the  picture  with  different  eoloro,  and  gaye  its  name  to 
tastores  of  this  description.  Bnt  to  weaye  yrith  a  great  nomber  of  leadies,  so  as  t» 
pfodiice  the  doths  called  polymita  (I  e.  damask  cloths),  was  fint  taught  m  Alex- 
andria ;  to  divide  i>y  squares  (I  e.  plaids)  m  Gaul.  Metellus  Scipio  brought  it  as 
aa  accusation  against  Cato,  that  even  in  his  time  Babylonian  coyeriets  for  triclinia 
were  sold  for  800,000  sesterces  ($30,000),  althouj^  the  emperor  Nero  latdy 
fa;ve  ftr  them  no  less  than  4,000,000  sesterces  (about  (150,000).  ThtpretUxU 
•f  Seryins  TuDius,  covering  the  statue  of  Fortune  which  he  dedicated,  remained 
vntil  the  death  of  Sejanus,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  had  neither  decayed  of 
themsdves  nor  been  injured  by  the  worms  of  moths  through  the  space  of  560 
yaaia.  ^  We  have,  moreover,  seen  the  fleeces  of  living  sheep  dyed  with  pnrpley 
with  the  coccus,  or  the  murex,  in  pieces  of  bark  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  Inxnry 
appearing  to  force  this  upon  them  as  if  it  were  their  nature. 

"  In  the  sheep  itself  the  excellence  of  the  breed  b  snffidently  diown  by  the 
shortness  of  the  legs  and  the  clothing  of  the  belly.  Those  which  have  naked 
bellies  used  to  be  called  apiea,  and  were  condenmed  The  taQs  of  the  Syrian 
sheep  aie  a  cubit  broad,  and  in  that  part  they  bear  a  great  quantity  of  wool.  It 
ie  thoogfat  premature  to  castrate  lambs  before  they  are  five  months  dd.  In  Spam, 
but  eqwdaOy  in  Conica,  there  is  a  race  of  animals  called  munnons,  resembling 
dMep,  exoept  that  their  covering  is  more  like  goats'-hair.  The  ancients  cafled 
the  mixed  breed  of  sheep  and  mnmonB  Umbri,  Sheep  haoo  a  very  weak  head, 
aa  which  aoeoant  they  are  obliged  to  tarn  from  the  sun  in  feeding.  They  ara 
wesl/soUsA  ammaU.  Where  they  hafve  been  afraid  to  enter,  they  foUew  one 
<hagged  akmg  by  the  horn.  They  live  ten  yean  at  the  longest,  but  in  Ethiopia 
thJTt**n  yean.    Goats  live  there  eleven  yean,  and  in  other  countries  eight  at  the 

In  Cilioia  and  aboot  the  Syrtes,  goals  have  a  diaggj 

which  admits  of  being  shorn." 

LIB.  VI.  c.  5. 
*<  The  remaining  shores  are  occupied  by  savage  nations,  as  the  Mdaachlmi 
and  Coraxi,  Dioscurias,  a  city  of  the  Cdchians,  near  the  river  Anthemus,  being 
now  deserted,  although  formeriy  so  illustrious,  that  Trmorthenes  has  recorded  that 
three  hundred  nations  used  to  resort  to  it,  speaking  diftrent  languages ;  and  that 
hwinei  was  afterwards  transacted  on  oar  part  through  the  medium  of  one  hin- 
dred  and  thuty  interpreten." 

*  The  toga  worn  by  the  kings  and  other  supreme  magistrates  among  the  Ro- 
ealled  trtAea  from  the  stripes,  which  were  compared  to  tho  jdsis  or 
of  abiddiaf  (lr«(eff).  '"7" 
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ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  LINEN  ASD 
COTTON  PAPER. 


THE  JNVENTIOS  OP  LINEN  PAPEE  FEOTBN  10  BE  OP  BOn^lAJf  01 

COTTON  PAPEK  UANUFACTUKED  BV  TUB   BUCUARIANS  AJfD  A 

AKS,  A.  D.  TM. 


L 


Wshn  giv«  Ibe  inVBatioD  of  Linen  paper  to  Gemuiiy — Schenfmum  to  Italj— 
Opioian  of  Tarioiw  writen,  nncienl  und  modem— Uqfh  paprt  [■oducwl  ■ 
Egypt  trom  mummy -cloth,  AD.  i3(M)— Tertiinony  of  AUolUtipfa— Ennf* 
indcblcd  lo  Egypt  for  linnn  paper  until  the  oleTenlh  cpntury — Cotton  ftp^^ 
ITio  knowledge  of  manufacturing,  how  procured,  and  by  wlwiu — AdruuafB 
of  Egyptian  paper  mannfaclurera — Clupiy'i  ledimony— Egyptijin  muincRFt 
of  linen  paper  heating  date  A.  D.  1100— Ancient  wal«-mark>  on  lin™  pafW 
— linen  paper  liisl  inlrodnced  into  Europe  by  (lis  Sinceua  of  ^pain— Th* 
Wasp  a  paper-makec — Mumfactare  of  piper  from  stunnga  of  mKid.  mmI  6mb 
the  Blallu  or  leaves  of  Inditm-com. 

No  part  of  the  Res  Diplomatica  has  been  more  frequeollf 
discueeed  than  the  queslion  respecting  the  origin  of  paper  maiie 
from  linen  rags.  The  inquiiy  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
unspeakable  importance  of  this  material  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  all  the  means  of  ciTilizallMi,  and  it 
also  dtums  attention  from  the  phil<d(^t  as  an  aid  in  det^mining 
the  age  of  manuacripts. 

Wehrs  refers  to  a  document  written  A.  D.  1308  as  the  oldeet 
known  specimen  of  linen  paper ;  and,  as  the  inventkxi  muM 
have  been  at  least  a  little  previous  lo  the  preparation  oi  this 
document,  he  fixes  upon  1300  as  its  probable  date'.  Vaiioua 
writers  on  the  subject,  as  Von  Murr,  Breitkopf,  Schonetnann, 
&C.,  concur  in  this  qnnion. 

Gotthelf  Fischer,  in  his  Essay  on  Paper-markst,  citea  an 


■  Vom  Fqier,  f.  309,  343. 

t  Tba  EiMy,  tnndalad  into  nmch,  ii  pnUUied  bj  Jisnn,  in.  ha  ^mA  wm 
radprn  d*  la  gnmn  en  boirM  sn  IwlleHlonae,  Pan  1806,  too*  L  p  SSI-MGl 
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extract  from  an  account  written  in  1301  on  linen  paper.  In 
this  specimen  the  mark  is  a  circle  surmounted  by  a  sprig,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  star.  The  paper  is  thick,  firm,  and  well 
grained;  and  its  water-lines  and  water-marks  (vergures  et 
pontuseaux)  may  readily  be  diBtinguished. 

The  date  was  carried  considerably  higher  by  Schwandner, 
Principal  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  who  found 
among  the  charters  of  the  Monastery  of  Goss  in  Upper  Stiria 
one  in  a  state  of  decay,  only  seven  inches  long  and  three  wide. 
So  highly  did  he  estimate  the  value  of  this  curious  relic  as  to 
publish  in  1788  a  full  account  of  his  discovery  in  a  thin  quarto 
volume,  which  bears  the  following  title,  "  Chartam  lirUeam 
antiquissimam,  omnia  hcuUenus  producta  specimina  tBtate 
3uA  superantem,  ex  cimelus  Bibliothecca  Augtistm  Vindoibo- 
nensis  expanii  Jo.  Oe,  Schwandner,^  ^c.  The  document  is  a 
mandate  of  Frederick  II.  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  entrusting 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Saltzburg  and  the  Duke  of  Austria  the 
determination  of  a  dispute  between  the  Duke  of  Carinthia  and 
the  Monastery  of  Goss  respecting  the  property  of  the  latter  in 
Carinthia.  Schwandner  proves  the  date  of  it  to  be  1243.  He 
does  not  say  whether  it  has  any  lines  or  water-mark,  but  is  quite 
satisfied  from  its  flexibility  and  other  qualities,  that  it  is  linen. 
Although  on  the  first  discovery  of  this  document  some  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  its  genuineness,  it  appears  to  have  risen  in 
estimation  with  succeeding  writers ;  and  we  apprehend  it  is 
rather  from  inadvertence  than  from  any  deficiency  in  the  evi- 
dence, that  it  is  not  noticed  at  all  by  Schonemann,  Ebert, 
Delandine,  or  by  Home.  Due  attention  is,  however,  bestowed 
upon  it  by  August  Friedrich  Pfeiffer  Uber  Bucher-Hand- 
schriften,  Erlangen  1810,  p.  39,  40. 

With  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  invention 
of  the  paper  now  in  common  use,  or  the  country  in  \^hich  it 
took  place,  we  find  in  the  writers  on  the  subject  from  Polydore 
Yirgil  to  the  present  day  nothing  but  conjectures  or  confessions 
of  ignorance.  Wehrs  supposes,  and  others  follow  him,  that  in 
pnalrir^g  paper  linen  rags  were  either  by  accident  or  through 
design  at  first  mixed  with  cotton  rags,  so  as  to  produce  a  paper, 
which  was  partly  linen  and  partly  cotton,  and  that  this  led  by 


degrees  to  tlie  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  <mly*.  Wdui 
also  eiideavore  lo  claim  ihe  honor  of  tiie  invfintiuii  fur  GerniiUj, 
hiu  own  country ;  but  Schontiniann  givei  tlial  distioctioa  (o 
because  there,  in  the  district  of  Ancona,  a  oonsideraUc 
unufuctiire  of  cotton  paper  was  carried  on  be&He  the  fouiteetuh 
i^uturyt.  All  however  admit,  tliat  they  have  no  eatiaJodHy 
evidence  on  tJie  subject. 

A  clear  hght  is  thrown  upon  these  ({iicetioiis  by  a  remark  t( 

Vrahian  pliysician,  AbclollaUpli,  who  visited  Eigypl  A.  D. 

He  informs  uat,  "that  ike  cloth /mtnd  in  the  catac«rni*, 

and  used  to  envelope  the  mummies,  teas  made  into  i^artntnU, 

"■  sold    to  the  scribes  to  make  pnpir  far    »hap4;et^Tt? 

ing  ehown  (See  Part  IV,  Cliapier  I.)  tliai  Utiii  cJoth  ww 

I       HI,  (he  passage  of  AMoUaiiph,  therefore,  may  be  coandend 

B9  a  decisive  proof,  which,  however,  has  never  been  producol 

as  such,  of  the  manu&cture  of  Unen  paper  as  enrly  u  iba 

year  1200. 

This  account  coincides  remarkably  with  what  we  know  fran 
rarious  other  sources.  Professor  Tychsen,  in  bis  learned  and 
curious  dissertation  on  the  use  of  jiaper  from  Papynis  (pubtiih- 
cd  in  the  OmtmenitUiof^a  Reg.  8oc.  GiUtingenaia  RecetUi- 
oret,  vol.  iv.  A.  D.  1620],  has  brought  abuodanl  testitnoiiiea  lo 
prove  th(U  Egypt  supplied  ail  Europe  with  this  kind  rf 
paper  until  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The 
use  of  it  was  then  abandoned,  cotton  paper  being  employed  in- 
stead. The  Arabs  in  conaequence  of  their  otxiquesU  in 
Bucharia  had  leaml  the  art  of  making  cotton  paper  about  the 
year  704,  and  through  them  or  the  Saracens  it  was  intiodoced 


•  Tom  Papitt,  p^  1B3.  f  Diplwnatik,  ml .  i  ^  494. 

t  Chapter  rr.  p.  188  of  SflTsKre  de  Saey'i  Fnneh  tnnriUioii,  p.  991  af  WOf 
G«niwn  tnnilatjan.  Thk  ioteraitiiig  pimmft  wu  truriatad  ai  IbOawa  bjr  B^ 
WHd  Poooaka,  the  ycnrngai : — "  Et  qni  ei  Arahiboi,  meoUna  Biiw,  alHrat  hw 
snaa  indafuit,  haw  intsgniiuiiiU  diripionl,  qaadqiM  in  iii  npiaDiliia  iBvaunv  ; 
rorita,  ant  aa  chaitanii  TCDdont  ad  coDGdewIaiD  cbaitaM  •»- 


Streatn  da  Buej  (Notioa,  &«.),  Bzumadrartliv  on  Whhe'a  naiau  mUA  m 
MtMr  diArnit,  wtpiawea  hii  ffnbtMim  of  Pgeaeke'a,  froB  wtiek  Wahft  tmm 
Mt  BBlviaUf  difa. 
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into  Europe  in  the  deventh  century*.  We  may  therefore  con- 
sider it  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  mode  of 
making  cotton  paper  was  known  to  the  paper-makers  of  Egypt 
At  the  same  time  endless  quantities  of  linen  cloth,  the  best  of 
all  materials  for  the  manu&cture  of  paper,  were  to  be  obtained 
fiom  the  catacombs. 

If  we  put  together  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  per- 
ceive how  they  conspire  to  illustrate  and  justify  the  statement 
of  Abdollatiph.  We  perceive  the  interest  which  the  great 
Egyptian  paper-manu&cturers  had  in  the  improvement  of  thdr 
article,  and  the  unrivalled  fiunlities  which  they  poesessed  for 
this  purpose ;  and  thus,  we  apprehend,  the  direct  testimony  of 
an  eye-witness  of  the  highest  reputation  for  veracity  and  intd- 
ligence,  supported  as  it  is  by  coUateral  probabilities,  dears  up  in 
a  great  measure  the  long-agitated  question  respecting  the  origin 
of  paper  such  as  we  now  conmionly  use  for  writing. 

The  evidence  being  carried  thus  for,  we  may  take  in  eonnet- 
tion  with  it  the  foUowing  passage  from  Petrus  ClomaceDiis: — 


Sad  r«j—Bndi  libramT  Si  Ukm  qBd«  qputidM  ni  an  lefndl 
quo  ex  pellibai  mrieCmn,  hireomm,  Tel  Titalonnii,  mte  ex  hSbbh  rti 
fifcnii  pslodmiiy  ant  ex  neorii  ▼etemm  pnuMnmiy  em  ex  qiMHw>>  afe  isfte  fS» 
en  mncfiA  eompscuMy  et  pesBv  avuuu  tci  cuhhi  penMraHB  MKOfMBy  #|bmhc 
tinctara  infiBetii  demmfUm^TnOmims  mdt.  Juimm,  e,w.  m  Mu.  MM.  mL 
Prntrmm,  fen.  xxi.  p.  1014^ 


All  the  writers  upon  tliii  soliject,  except  TtniabdSij  mj^mt 
the  Abbot  of  Clugny  to  aBude  in  the  phnue  ^ez  naam  vefe- 
rum  pannorum^  to  the  use  of  woollen  and  cMan  cfoch  <!»rfjr, 
and  not  cS  linen.  But,  as  we  are  now  zalhomtd  k>  fzrry  ^ 
the  invention  of  linen  paper  b^her  than  before  and  an  the 
mention  <rf  it  by  AbdoOatiph  jortifies  the  vrntbamn  chat  ic  waif 
manufactured  in  Egypt sooie  lane  before  Im^iat  i^tkaa,fj^ivt^ 
in  1200,  we  may  reasonably  eoajeetmre  that  PietniR  <.1n«i»»^>m- 
sis  alluded  to  the  same  foct.  Tks  tn»tne  ah«we  '^ihC^  m 
aiqpposed  to  have  been  wrinea  A,  D.  1  IS/f,  Tike  ^ivvvmne  ^ 
the  materials  oaed  for  mtidnf  buoiai  apMan  trv  he  flifl  im4  «^ 


WJkBwmmFmfkf^f^ttlfU^tftte,    tk4l0mff^f.?^. 
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earate.    Tb%  eaqpnaekm  ^^  scrcqrings  of  dd  d^iki^ 

aedy  w&h  the  mode  of  making  paper  from  linea  m^i^  iNii% 

not  m  accoidaiice  with  any  fitds  known  to  ns  EHpecdnig  dbi 

iee  of  wodllcfflL  or  cotton  dotb.    The  only  dbjedioii 

view  of  the  safajeci  is,  that,  as  Peter  of  CHai^y  bad  m&L 

he  wrote  this  paasage  travelled  eastward  cf  Ffanoe,  we  cHi 

seaicely  suppose  him  to  have  been  suflkientiy  aeqnnnied  tidi 

the  mann?"^  and  productions  cf  Egypt  to  introdnoe  ma^dkt 

flion  to  their  newly  invented  mode  of  making  p^»r.    Bmwi 

know  that  the  Abbey  of  Cliigny  had  mote  than  300 

colleges,  and  monasterieB  dependent  on  it,  and  thai  at 

of  these  were  in  Palestine  and  one  at  CoDStaatiiiQ|ib.   Ha 

intercourse  whieb  must  have  subsiBted  in  this  way  betweenAe 

Abbey  of  Qugny  and  the  Levant,  may  aooount  &r  the  JUMt 

Peter's  acquaintance  wiih  the  fact  It  is  theiefim  inrilialiiii  ihii 

he  alludes  to  the .  manufccture  of  paper  in  Egypt  inai  Ae 

ckth  of  mummies,  which  on  this  supposition  had 

eady  in  the  tweUUi  oenliny*. 

Another  fiict,  which  not  only  coincides  with  afl  the 
now  produced,  but  carries  the  date  of  the  invention  still  a  fitds 
higher,  is  the  description  of  the  manuscript  No.  787,  contaai- 
ing  an  Arabic  version  of  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates^  in 
Casiri's  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hispana  Escurialensis^  torn.  L 
p.  235.  This  MS.  was  probably  brought  from  Egypt,  or  the 
East.  It  has  a  date  corresponding  to  A.  D.  1100,  and  is  of 
linen  paper  according  to  Casiri,  who  calls  it  "  Chartaceus." 

^^  Codices  chartacei,^  i.  e.  MSS.  on  linen  paper,  as  oU  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  are  mentioned  not  unfrequently  in  the  Cat- 
alogues of  the  Escurial,  the  Nani,  and  other  libraries.  Josqih 
Brooks  Yates,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.,  of  West  Dingle  near  Liverpool,  is 
in  possession  of  a  fine  MS.  of  some  of  the  Homilies  of  Chrys- 
ostom,  written  in  all  probability  not  later  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  is  on  linen  paper,  with  the  water-lines  perfectly  dis- 
tinct in  both  directions.   The  water-mark  is  a  tower,  the  size  and 


•  Gibbon  nyi  (vol.  ▼.  p.  395,  4to  edition),  "  The  inestimable  ait  of 
•ng  linen  into  paper  has  been  difiuaed  from  the  manofaetare  of  Sommttmni 
the  Weetem  worid.*'    Thia  awertion  appean  to  be  entirely  diMtituta  ef 
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form  of  which  are  shown  in  Plate  IX.  Fig.  18.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  paper,  it  is  probable  that  the  form  or  mouki 
may  perhaps  have  been  made  of  thin  rods  of  cane  or  some 
other  vegetable.  These  rods,  however,  may  have  been  metal- 
lic. They  were  placed  so  close,  that  of  the  water-lines  pro- 
duced by  them  17  may  be  counted  in  the  space  of  an  inch,  the 
water-lines  at  right  angles  to  these  being  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter apart 

The  preceding  fisu^ts  coincide  with  the  opinion  long  ago  ex- 
pressed by  Prideaux,  who  concluded  that  linen  paper  was  an 
Eastern  invention,  because  "  most  of  the  old  MSS.  in  Arabic 
and  other  oriental  languages  are  written  on  this  sort  of  paper," 
and  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  of 
Spain*. 

A  few  observations,  by  way  of  concluding  this  part  of  the 
subject,  may  here  be  properly  bestowed  upon  the  material  with 
which  the  wasp-family  construct  their  nests. 

The  wasp  is  a  paper-maker,  and  a  most  perfect  and  intelli- 
gent one.  While  mankind  were  arriving,  by  slow  degrees,  at 
the  art  of  fabricating  this  valuable  substance,  the  wasp  was 
making  it  before  their  eyes,  by  very  much  the  same  process  as 
that  by  which  human  hands  now  manufacture  it  with  the 
best  aid  of  chemistry  and  machinery.  While  some  nations 
carved  their  records  on  wood,  and  stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden 
tablets, — others,  more  advanced,  wrote  with  a  style  on  wax, — 
others  employed  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  others  the  skins  of 
animals  rudely  prepared, — the  wasp  was  manufacturing  a  firm 
and  durable  paper.  Even  when  the  papyrus  was  rendered  more 
fit,  by  a  process  of  art,  for  the  transmission  of  ideas  in  writing. 
The  paper  of  the  papyrus  was  formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
dried,  pressed,  and  polished ;  the  wasp  alone  knew  haw  to 
reduce  vegetable  fibres  to  a  ptdp,  and  then  unite  them  by  a 
size  or  glue,  spreading  the  substance  out  into  a  smooth  and 
delicate  leaf.  This  is  exactly  the  process  of  paper-making.  It 
would  seem  that  the  wasp  knows,  as  the  modern  paper-makers 


*  Old  and  New  Teitament  connected,  Part  I.  chapter  7.  p.  393, 3rd 
folio. 
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now  know,  thai  the  fibres  of  rage,  whether  hnen  or  cotton,  art 
not  tlie  only  materials  t])at  can  be  used  iu  the  formation  of 
paper ;  she  emploj-s  other  vegetaMc  matters,  converting  tbnn 
into  a  proper  consistency  by  hei  assiduous  exertions.  In  mme 
respect  she  is  more  skilful  even  than  our  paper-makers,  for  ^e 
takes  care  to  retain  her  fibres  of  sufiicient  Length,  by  wbicli  (be 
renders  her  paper  as  strong  aa  she  requires.  Many  raanubc- 
turers  of  the  present  day  cut  their  material  into  small  bits,  and 
thu£  produce  a  rotten  article.  One  great  distjnciiou  betwen 
good  and  bad  paper  is  its  toughness ;  and  this  diflTereDce  a 
invarinbiy  produced  by  the  fibre  of  which  it  is  composed  bdof 
long,  and  therefore  tough ;  or  short,  and  therefore  friabte. 

The  wasp  has  been  laboring  at  her  manufacture  of  paptr, 
from  her  first  creation,  with  precisely  the  same  irtstrumenls  sad 
ll>e  same  materials ;  and  her  success  has  been  unvarying.  Her 
machinery  is  very  simple,  and  therefore  it  is  never  oat  of  order. 
She  learns  nothing,  and  forgets  nothing.  Men,  ftnm  lime  to 
time,  lose  their  excellence  in  particular  arts,  and  they  are  slow 
in  finding  out  real  improvements.  Such  improveiuenlx  are 
aAsD  the  eflect  erf  aecidDnt.  Fluirc  1i  nmr  TWniiifci  iwut  wi) 
•xtennve^  hj  machintiy,  in  aQ  iti  MigaB ;  umI  ibm,  luatmtii 
R  eingle  sheet  being  made  by  hand,  a  itrMUii  of  paper  is  pomvd 
oat,  whit^  would  form  a  n^  large  enougfa  to  extend  romd  (he 
^obe,  if  such  a  kngth  were  deairahle.  The  first  ezperimeeten 
on  paper  machinery  in  Gn^and,  Menra.  Fouidrioier,  it  ii  odd, 
Hpent  the  ennrmoas  warn  of  40,0001.  in  vun  attemptn  to  rendei 
the  machine  capable  of  determining  the  width  of  tho  nU ;  mi, 
St  last,  acc(aiq>li8bed  their  object  at  the  suggestion  ot  a  bystander, 
by  a  strap  revolving  upoi  an  axis,  at  a  cost  trf  Mfm  akiOiaga 
and  sixpence  !  Saeh  is  the  difference  between  tbe  war  kings  ot 
human  knowledge  and  experience,  and  those  d  aninnl  intel 
We  [woceed  slowly  and  in  the  dark — but  ow  coorae  m  not 
bounded  by  a  narrow  line,  for  it  seems  difficult  to  say  what  ■ 
the  perfection  of  any  art ;  animab  go  clearly  to  a  gina  point— 
but  they  can  go  no  further.  We  may,  howenr,  lean  aoae- 
thing  from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  what  is  within  their  laoga 
litMnot  m^obabte  that  if  man  had  aUendtd  m  am  esrUo' 
atate  of  society  to  the  labors  of  waspt,  He  wouU  have  samr 
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known  haw  to  make  paper.  We  are  stiU  behmd  in  our  arts 
and  scaenceB,  because  we  have  not  always  been  observers.  If 
we  had  watched  the  operations  of  insects,  and  the  structure  of 
insects  in  general,  with  more  care,  we  might  have  been  &x 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  many  arts  which  are  yet  in  their 
infimcy,  for  nature  has  given  us  abundance  of  patterns.  We 
have  learnt  to  perfect  some  instruments  of  sound  by  examining 
the  structure  of  the  human  ear ;  and  the  mechanism  of  an 
eye  has  suggested  some  valuable  improvements  in  achromatic 
glasses. 

Reaumur  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  wasps 
of  Cayenne  {Chartergus  nidtUans),  which  hang  their  nests  in 
trees*.  Like  the  bird  of  Africa  called  the  social  grosbeak  {Loxia 
joeia),  they  fitbricate  a  perfect  house,  capaUe  of  containing 
many  hundreds  of  their  community,  and  suspend  it  on  high  out 
of  the  reach  of  attack.  But  the  Cayenne  wasp  is  a  more  expert 
artist  than  the  bird.  He  is  a  pasteboard-maker  ; — and  the 
eard  with  which  he  finrms  the  exterior  covering  of  his  abode  is 
00  smooth,  so  strcmg,  so  uniform  in  its  texture,  and  so  white  that 
the  most  ddUul  manufacturer  of  this  substance  might  be  proud 
of  the  work.    It  takes  ink  admirably! 

The  nest  of  the  pasteboard-making  wasp  is  impervious  to 
water.  It  hangs  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  those  rain- 
drops wtach  penetrate  through  the  leaves  never  rest  upon  its 
bard  and  poUshed  sur&ce.  A  small  opening  for  the  entrance 
of  the  insects  terminates  its  funnel-shaped  bottom.  It  is 
impossible  to  unite  more  perfectly  the  qualities  of  lightness  and 
strength. 

Mr.  J.  Rennie,  speaking  of  wasps'  nests,  gives  us  the  following 
interesting  account  of  one  lately  examined  by  him : — "  The 
length,"  says  he,  "  is  about  nine  inches,  six  stout  circular  plat- 
fionns  stretch  internally  across,  like  so  many  floors,  and  fixed  all 
round  to  the  walls  of  the  nest.  They  are  smooth  above,  with 
hexagonal  ceUs  on  the  under  siuface.  These  platforms  are  not 
quite  flat,  but  rather  concave  above,  like  a  watch-glass  reversed ; 

^  BfteoirM  ma  1m  Innetat,  torn,  vi.,  mem.  tU.    See  abo  Bouiet,  toL  iz. 
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the  centre  of  each  platform  is  perforated  for  the  admiflRJon  of 
the  wasps,  at  the  extremity  of  a  short  fimnel-like  projectioii,  and 
through  this  access  b  gained  from  story  to  story.  On  eich 
platform,  therefore,  can  the  wasps  walk  leisurely  about,  atieod- 
ing  to  the  pupae  secured  in  the  cells,  which,  with  the  moathi 
downward,  cover  the  ceiling  above  their  heads — ^ihe  height  of 
the  latter  being  just  convenient  for  their  work." 

Pendent  wasps'-nests  of  enormous  size  are  found  in  Cej^oD, 
suspended  often  in  the  talipot-tree  at  the  height  of  seventy  feet 
The  appearance  of  these  nests  thus  elevated,  with  the  faugcr 
leaves  of  the  tree,  used  by  the  natives  as  umbrellas  and  teotii 
waving  over  them,  is  very  singular.  Though  no  species  of 
European  wasp  is  a  storer  of  honey,  yet  this  rule  does  not  appfy 
to  certain  species  of  South  America.  In  the  "  Annab  and 
Magazine  of  Natural  History"  for  June,  1841,  will  be  found  a 
detailed  account,  with  a  figure  of  the  pendent  nest  of  a  speaes 
termed  by  Mr.  A.  White  Myraptera  scuteUaris.  The  external 
case  consists  of  stout  cardboard  covered  with  conical  knobs  of 
various  sizes.  The  entrances  are  artfully  protected  by  penl> 
roofs  fix»m  the  weather  and  heavy  rains ;  and  are  tortuous,  so 
as  to  render  the  ingress  of  a  moth  or  other  large  irtsect  difficult. 
Internally  are  fourteen  combs,  exclusive  of  a  globular  mass, 
the  nucleus  of  several  circular  combs,  which  are  succeeded 
by  others  of  an  arched  form — that  is,  constituting  segments  of 
circles. 

Good  writing,  printing  and  wrapping  paper,  may  be  procured 
from  the  shavings  of  common  w^ood.  The  wood  must  be 
reduced  to  shavings  by  the  ordinary  jack-plain  shaving  size. 
The  shavings  are  then  placed  in  a  cistern  or  boiler  sufficiently 
large,  and  covered  with  water,  which  should  be  raised  to  the 
boiling-point.  To  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  wood  so 
reduced,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  of  alkali,  either  vege- 
table or  mineral,  is  to  be  added,  in  proportion  to  its  (juality  for 
strength.  If  salts  are  used  they  should  be  reduced  before 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wood.  The  salts  may,  however,  be 
put  in  with  the  water  and  wood  before  reduction,  but  the  first 
method  is  the  most  preferable.     Should  lime  be  used,  there  must 
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be  a  sufficient,  in  all  cases,  to  equal  twelve  pounds  of  pure  black 
salts.  One  hundred  pounds  of  wood  will,  if  well  attended  to, 
make  from  five  to  seven  reams  of  paper*. 

*  Mr.  Ednmnd  Shaw,  of  Fenchmch  Street,  London,  obtained  a  patent  in  Eng- 
land bearing  date  September  14, 1837,  for  a  method  of  manufacturing  paper  from 
the  leaTea  which  cover  the  ean  of  Indian-corn. 

According  to  this  patent  the  envelopes  or  leaves  which  cover  the  com  are  in 
the  fint  uittance  put  into  a  veeMl  containing  water.  The  water  may  be  pure  or 
•lightly  alkaline ;  the  water  m  then  boiled  in  the  veeMl  into  which  the  aforesaid 
envelopes  or  fellicnlar  leaves  are  thrown,  after  being  macerated.  When  they 
have  imbibed  water  and  become  thickened  and  swollen,  so  that  the  matter  inter- 
posed between  the  fibres  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp  or  jelly,  a  slight  beating  by 
iUling,  mallet,  or  other  mechanical  means  will  effect  a  separation  of  the  fibre 
from  the  adherent  glutinous  matter,  and  washhig  or  rinsing  with  water  daring  tha 
beating,  will  cleanse  it  entirely  from  the  glutinous  matter. 

The  fibre  is  then  bleached,  by  immerring,  or  immersing  and  beating  or  stirring 
it  about  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  with  beating  engines,  as  at  present 
piactised  for  the  bleaching  of  rags  in  paper  miUs,  and  the  fibre  is  in  like  manner 
rednoed  to  pulp,  and  paper  manufactured  therefrom,  or  the  quality  of  the  paper 
may  be  varied  by  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  rags  or  other  filamentous  sub- 


It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  some  attempts  to  produce  paper  from  the  above 
mentioned  material,  have  been  made,  but  were  abandoned  from  the  incapability 
of  producing  good  white  paper. 

The  patentee  claims  the  mode,  or  process,  above  described  of  making  white  pa- 
per by  the  application  of  bleached  pulp,  produced  from  the  stalks  or  leaves  of  In- 
dian-oom. 


APf  ENDIX   G. 

ON  FELT> 


Mitfntanm  ua>  sn  or  nmss  n  xn  Maeatma. 

mting  mors  uicieol  thui  wosTiag— Fell  uaed  in  the  EoH — Use  of  it  bf  lb  * 
Tulan — Fett  made  of  gmti'-hui  by  tbe  CireiHsiia — Uw  of  felt  in  luif  mA 
GrMce — Cqi  won  by  the  Cjnica,  FnbernKii,  Hariiua,  AitiGcen,  Ac— 
CleanUm  compara  the  moon  to  s  ikoil-csp— Doultorn — Vulcao — Uijmm— 
Fhiygian  bonnal — Cap  norn  by  the  Auaticn — Phrygian  fell  of  Cunoli'-lialr— 
Its  gmat  sliffiieas — Scarlet  and  purple  fett  lued  by  Babyloaiah  ili  mifiw 
Mode  of  manufactuiing  Felt — Naithem  nalioiu  of  Eorope — Cap  of  Idwly — 
Peluus — Statue  of  Endymioo — PMbbui  in  wotkt  of  ancient  art — Hat«  id  llMa- 
•aly  anil  Maoedoaia — Lacooian  or  Arcadian  hata — Tbe  Gtmk*  maoiCMtaB 
Felt  9jO  B.  C.—Mercnry  with  the  paem  and  pMaH»— MiKeDaneoM  B^«[ 
Att. 

Thebb  BoeniB  no  naatm  to  qtMstfoD  the  comctnen  ot  Pn- 
feflBor  Bec^nunn's  observation*,  that  tltt  "mtltiTtg  of  felt  was  io- 
TRttfld  before  weanngt-  The  middle  and  northern  regkuu  of 
Asia  are  occupied  by  Tartars  and  other  populous  natioas,  whose 
manners  and  customs  a[^)eai  to  hare  continued  unchanged 
&om  the  most  remote  andquityt,  and  to  whose  sun{de  and  uni- 
fi»m  mode  ctf  ezklence  this  article  seems  to  be  as  necessary  as 
fitod.  Fdt  is  the  principal  substance  both  of  their  clothing  and 
of  their  habitationB.  Carpini,  who  in  the  year  1246  went  ai 
ambassador  to  the  great  Khan  of  the  Moguls,  Moogak,  er 
Tartars,  says,  "  Their  houses  are  roimd,  and  artificially  made 
like  tents,  of  rods  and  twigs  interwoven,  having  a  round  hofe 
in  the  middle  of  the  roof  for  the  admission  of  light  and  the  pas- 
sage of  smoke,  the  whole  being  covered  with  /eit,  of  which 


■  AnltitMg  tur  Tteiaetogit,  p.  IIT,  Notr. 

t  Sae  Gilray'a  TnatiH  on  tbe  Art  of  Wtanng,  p.  14. 

t  HikcJjn'a  HUl  0/  Ptnia,  cb.  tl  tdL  L  pp.  183,  IM. 
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likewise  the  doors  are  made*."  Very  recently  the  same  ae> 
count  of  these  "  portable  tents  of  fdt"  has  been  given  by  Julius 
yon  Klaprotht.  Kupffer  says  of  the  Caratchai,  "  Leurs  larges 
manteaux  de  feutre  leur  servent  en  m^me  terns  de  matelas  et 
de  couverturet."  The  large  mantle  of  felt,  here  mentioned,  is 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  neighboring  country  of  Cir- 
cassia§.  One  <^  these  mantles  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Urquhart  was  made  of  black  goats'-hair,  and  had  on  the  out- 
side a  long  shaggy  villus.  The  Circassians  sleep  under  this 
mantle  by  night,  and  wear  it,  when  required,  over  their  other 
dress  by  day.  A  similar  article  is  thus  described  by  CSdonei 
Leakell :  the  postillions  in  Phrygia  "  wear  a  cloak  of  while 
cameb'-hair,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  so  stiff  that  the  cloak 
stands  without  support,  when  set  upright  on  the  ground.  There 
are  neither  sleeves  nor  hood ;  but  only  holes  to  pass  the  hands 
through,  and  projections  like  wings  upon  the  shoulders  fo^  the 
purpose  of  turning  off  the  rain.  It  is  the  manu&cture  of  the 
country."  The  Chinese  traveller,  Chy  Fa  Hian,  who  visitel 
India  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  says,  that  the  people  of 
Chen  Chen,  a  kingdom  in  a  mountainous  district  situated  about 
the  Lake  of  Lob,  wore  dresses  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  except 
that  they  made  use  of  felt  and  stuffs  {du  feutre  ei  des  etoffes^). 
In  conformity  with  the  prevailing  use  of  this  manufacture  m 

•  Ken't  ColUcium  of  Voyagea  mmd  Travdt,  toL  I  p.  12a  See  ako  p.  167. 
wlien  the  nme  facts  are  related  by  William  de  Rubrnqiiia. 

The  aoeocmt  which  Herodotne  gires  (it.  23)  of  the  habitatkna  of  the  Aigippoi 
flvideally  aQodea  to  matome  ■milar  to  thon  of  the  modem  Taitan.  He  nyi, 
**  They  Uf  aider  treea,  oorenaf  the  tiee  in  whiter  with  itaoBf  and  thick  uidfsd 
Mt  (rAy  vr«y»w  X<Mrw),  and  remofiiig  the  Cslt  in  ■ammer."  Aaioif  the  ceieiBO- 
aiea  obmred  by  the  Scythians  m  burying  the  dead,  Herodotoi  alio  mentions  the 
erection  of  three  stakes  of  wood,  which  were  smroimded  with  a  close  covering  of 
wooDen  fek  (It.  73).  Abo,  m  the  next  section  hot  one  (it.  75.)  there  is  an  evi- 
dsnt  aUasion  to  the  practice  of  living  vnder  tents  made  of  felt  {<hni6mvot  iwirHt 

t  Reitt  m  dem  Kauoitut  und  naeh  Oeorgien,  ch.  tl  p.  161. 
I  Voyage  dam  lea  Ewrirotu  du  Mont  Elbroux.    St  Petenburgi  1829|  4to» 
p.  90. 
i  TrmoeU  m  CtreeetMh  by  Edmrnid  Speaeer. 
I  J&ftmml  of  a  Tour  in  Aaia  Oinor,  p.  38. 
Y  Cb.  il  p.  7,  of  Remwat's  TnuUtiom,  Pkr.  1836, 4Kk 
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the  colder  regions  of  Asia,  scarlet  or  purple  felt  (sach  as  tbat 
lately  re-invented  al  Leeds,  in  England),  n-as  used  by  Uk 
Babylonish  decorators  for  llie  drapery  of  the  funeral  pile,  wbeo 
Alexander  celebrated  the  splendid  obsequies  of  Hcphsstton :  fci 
80  ve  must  understand  the  expression  #>»i'(&i  •<>rr«'  (Diod.  Sic 
ivii.  115.  p.  251,  Wess,).  Xenophon  (Cycrop.  ».  S.  i  7.) 
meDiions  the  use  of  felt  manufactured  in  Media,  €ta  a  eopermg 
for  chairs  and  couches.  The  Medes  also  used  bags  and  tatfa 
of  felt  (Ailienicusi,  !,  xii.  p.  640  c.  Casaub.). 

The  process,  by  which  wool  is  converted  inlo  fell,  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  irfJwK  {Plato  de  Leg.  1.  viii.  p.  115.  ed.  Bek- 
ker),  literally  a  compreasion,  from  r,\iu,  to  compress'.  TTie 
ancient  Greek  scholion  on  the  passage  of  PlatA  here  referred 
to  thus  explains  the  term :  n.x^xuc  rm  i,i  rin  r£r  tfi>^  »—w 
).«v'">!  '•»«'«.  t,  e.  "  cloth  made  by  the  thickening  of  vooL" 
With  this  definition  of  felt  agrees  the  following  dbitcription  of  a 
wirmrit  in  a  Greek  epigram,  which  records  the  dedicntiua  of  it  Is 
Mercury : — 

'^l-S,  KiXXiriXjH  ltp(fi>«  rfnwo. 

BrDDck,  AiaL  iL  41. 

The  art  of  felting  was  called  4  mXirui)  (Plato,  Pdii.  ii.  2.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker).  According  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Ro- 
saries, and  to  Julius  Pollux  (vii.  30),  a  felt-maker,  or  halter,  was 
wAimttt  or  nAttrmih,  in  Latin  coactUianus.  From  wrx«  {dim. 
wtKiK,  second  cUm.  'im-i-r),  the  proper  term  Uxfelt  in  general, 
derived  from  the  root  of  nXta,  came  the  verb  "Uh,  signifying  t« 
felt,  or  to  make  felt,  and  from  this  latter  verb  was  ft^med  the 
ancient  parUciple  ■i>«r«[,  felted,  which  again  gave  origin  to 

r^»™iro.*(. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  our  English  •watAfeli  is  evidently 
a  participle  or  a  derivative,  and  that  ite  verb  or  root  Fel  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  with  the  root  of  fiAIw. 

The  Latin  cogo,  which  was  used,  like  the  Greek  nX/w,  to  de- 

*  Xenophuiea  tlxnghl  thit  the  neon  wai  ■  tmnprtittd  cinul  (ilfM  iml^,  !■■. 
6tob«  Eelag.  L  27.  p.  550,  ed.  HMren) ;  dnil  tM  tht  air  tM*  rmittrd/rwm  Urn 
tartk  by  jft  ran^cinon  ((CWnc,  L  33,  p.  484). 
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note  the  act  of  compressing,  or  forcing  the  separate  hairs  to- 
gether, gave  origin  to  the  participle  coactus,  and  its  derivative 
coactilis.  Pliny  (H.  N.  viii.  48.  s.  73.),  after  speaking  of 
woven  stuffs,  mentions  in  the  following  terms  the  use  of  wool 
for  making  felt :  "  Lanae  et  per  se  coacts  (a/,  coactam)  vestem 
ficiunt,"  t.  e.  "  Parcele  of  wool,  driven  t<^ether  by  themselves, 
make  cloth."  This  is  a  very  exact,  though  brief  description  of 
the  process  of  felting.  The  following  monumental  inscription 
(Gruter,  p.  648,  n.  4.)  contains  the  title  Lanarius  coactiliariuSj 
meaning  a  manufacturer  of  woollen  felt : — 

M.  Ballorius  M.  L.  Lariseus,  Lanarius  coactiliarius, 

CONJUGA   CARISSIM^  B.    M.   FEC. 

Helvius  Successus,  the  son  of  a  freed  man,  and  the  father 
of  the  Roman  emperor  Pertinax,  was  a  hatter  in  Liguria 
{tabernam  coactiliariam  in  Liguria  exercuerat,  Jul.  Cap. 
Pertinax^  c.  3.).  Pertinax  himself,  being  fond  of  money,  hav- 
ing the  perseverance  expressed  by  his  agnomen,  and  having 
doubtless,  in  the  course  of  his  expeditions  into  the  East,  made 
valuable  .observations  respecting  the  manufacture  which  he 
had  known  from  his  boyhood,  continued  and  extended  the 
same  business,  carrying  it  on  and  conveying  his  goods  to  a  dis- 
tance by  the  agency  of  slaves.  The  Romans  originally  receiv- 
ed (he  use  of  felt  together  with  its  name*  from  the  Greeks 
(Plutarch,  Numa,  p.  117,  ed.  Steph.).  The  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  it  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer,  who  lived  about 
900  B.  C.  {II,  X.  265),  and  Hesiod  {Op,  et  Dies,  542,  546). 

The  principal  use  of  felt  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  to  make  coverings  of  the  head  for  the  male  sex,  and  the 
most  common  cover  made  of  this  manu&cture  was  a  simple 
skull-cap,  t.  e.  a  cap  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  head,  as 
is  shown  in  Plate  VIII.  ^g- 1.  taken  from  a  sepulchral  bas-relief 
which  was  found  by  Mr.  Dodwell  in  Boeotiat.  The  original  is 
as  large  as  life.  The  person  represented  appears  to  have  been 
a  Cynic   philosopher.      He  leans  upon  the  staff  {haculus. 


*  Pileus  or  Pileum  (Non.  Marc.  iii.»  pilea  virorum  »untt  Servitu  tn  Virg.  JSn, 
iz.  616.),  dim.  PiUolus  or  Pileolum  (Colum.  de  Arbor,  25). 
t  Tour  through  Oreeee,  vol.  I  pp.  242,  243. 
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ln,Tf=.,  amnrrf, I,) ;  he  U  clothed  in  ihc  blanket  {pallium,  x^^^ 
rfi0u.)  with  one  enti,  which  is  covorwj,  over  his  l«fi  brenBi,  ond 
another  hanging  behind  over  Wis  left  shouldoT ;  be  wean  the 
bean)  (harba,  -^ww) ;  liis  head  is  prcKecLml  liy  the  ntitpbt  «kiiD- 
cnp  Ipileus,  riXn).  All  these  were  distinct  charactcnstict  of 
the  philosopher,  and  more  eapecialJy  of  the  Cynic'.  TLe  da; 
also  probably  marked  his  sect.  Leouidas  of  Tarenlum,  in  fas 
enumeration  of  the  goods  belonging  to  Ui8  Cynic  ParacliBiwT, 
including  a  dog-collar  {•vn-tx"),  mentions,  «!  i>i*«»  «^^  -fi  t^m 
BK.SH.,  t.  e.  "  The  cap  of  felt,  which  covered  his  unholy  bead." 
This  passage  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof,  that  animig  the 
Greeks,  though  not  among  the  Roniaiw,  the  ca(i  of  fcit  was 
woni  by  very  poor  men.  It  also  proves  that  ibis  cnp,  which 
was  the  fnss  of  the  modern  Greeks,  was  worn  by  philowjpben, 
and  therefore  throws  light  on  a  pusrage  of  Anitphatws  (^. 
Athen.  xii.  63.  p.  545  a}  d<^9crihiiig  »  phitot^iphcr  uf  a  lUifefeat 
character,  who  was  very  elegantly  dressed,  haviag  a  snult  cap 
of  fine  felt  (nit^'pr  «»xi,),  also  a  email  white  bbtnkei,  a  bemntifttl 
tunic,  and  a  neat  stick.  When  CleantheH  advanced  -  the  doe- 
trine,  that  the  moon  had  the  shape  of  a  skult-fap  («i«.i<^ 
...vr..-.,  SloUri  Bd.  /-"/ly.--.  1.  27,  ji.  5.rl.  ed.  Hc.-n-rii,  1„:  pr,,hn.. 
bly  intended  to  account  for  iia  phases  Irom  its  supposed  hemis- 
pherical form.  A  cap  of  a  similar  form  and  appearance,  thoogh 
perhaps  larger  and  not  so  closely  lilted  to  tiie  crown  of  the 
bead,  was  worn  by  fisherment-  In  an  epigram  of  Pfailippusf, 
describing  the  apparatus  of  a  fisherman,  the  author  meniions 
xitg.  iffUfi^r  Uaxmyif,  "  tlie  Cap  encompassing  his  head  and 
protecting  it  from  wet."  Figure  2.  in  Plate  Till.  repre%au  a 
small  statue  of  a  fisherman  belonging  to  the  Townley  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum.  His  cap  is  slightly  pointed  and  in  a 
degree,  which  was  probably  favorable  to  the  discharge  of  water 
from  ils  surface.  Hesiod  recommends,  that  agricultural  laborers 
should  wear  the  same  defence  from  coW  and  showers  {Op.  et 

•  See  the  articlei  Baeulut,  Barha,  Fallium,  p.  703,  in  Smith'*  Diet.  •/  Ortrk 
and  Aanun  Aniiquiliri. 
1  Brudck,  Anal.  i.  p.  393.  N«.  x.  xi.  t  TluocriL  zzL  13. 

4  Bnincic,  ^.inal.  ii.  p.  912.  No.  t. 
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Dies^  545-547).  The  use  of  this  cap  by  seamen  was  no 
doubt  the  ground,  on  which  the  painter  Nicomachus  represented 
Ulysses  wearing  one.  "  Hie  primus,"  says  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
36.  s.  22.),  ^^  Ulyssi  addidit  pileum*."  For  the  same  reason  the 
cap  is  an  attribute  of  the  Dioscuri ;  and  hence  two  caps  with 
stars  above  them  are  often  shown  on  the  coins  of  maritime 
cities  and  of  others  where  Castor  and  Pollux  were  worshipped. 
Figure  3.  of  Plate  VIII.  is  taken  from  a  brass  coin  of  Dioscurias 
in  Colchis,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  reverse 
is  the  name  aioekoypiaaoe.  Figure  4.  represents  both  sides 
of  a  silver  coin  in  the  same  collection,  with  the  legend 
BPETTIQN.  It  belongs  to  Bruttium  in  South  Italy.  On  the 
one  side  Castor  and  Pollux  are  mounted  on  horseback.  They 
wear  the  chlamys  and  carry  palm  branches  in  their  hands. 
Their  caps  have  a  narrow  brim.  The  reverse  shows  their 
heads  only,  and  their  caps,  without  brims,  are  surrounded  by 
wreaths  of  myrtle.  The  cornucopia  is  added  as  an  emblem 
of  prosperity.  Figure  5.  is  from  a  brass  coin  of  Amasia 
(aMAELEI AS)  in  Pontus.  It  shows  the  cornucopia  between  the 
two  skull-caps.  Charon  also  was  represented  with  the  mar- 
iner's or  fishermen's  cap,  as,  for  example,  in  the  bas-relief  in  the 
Museo  Pio- Clemen tinoj  tom.  iv.  tav.  35,  and  the  painted  vase 
in  Stackelberg's  Ordber  der  Hellenen^  t.  47,  48,  which  is 
copied  in  Becker's  CharicleSj  vol.  ii.  taf.  i.  fig.  1,  and  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  404. 

A  pileus  of  the  same  general  form  was  worn  by  artificers ; 
and  on  this  account  it  was  attributed  to  Vulcan  and  to  Dsdalus, 
who,  as  well  as  Ulysses  and  Charon,  are  commonly  found 
wearing  it  in  works  of  ancient  art  Amobius  says,  that  Vul- 
can was  represented  *'  cum  pileo  et  malleo" — "  fabrili  expedi- 
tione  succinctus :"  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Mercury  was 
represented  with  the  petasus,  or  "  petasunculus,"  on  his  headt. 

*  Compare  Eustathius  in  Horn.  IL  x.  265,  as  quoted  below. 

t  Adn,  Oente»t  lib.  ti.  p.  674,  ed.  Erasmi.  When  Lucian  ludicroiuly  representi 
Jnpiter  wearing  a  skull-cap,  which  we  may  roppoee  to  have  been  like  that  of  the 
philosopher  in  Plate  VIIL figure  l.he  must  hiiTe  intended  to  deecnbe  the  "  Father 
of  gods  and  men"  as  a  weak  old  man ;  AtttXt  rrir  M^oXi^y  KanvsyKuv*  Kai  el  yt^h 
i  rtXof  kgriaxi,  ««2  ri  ireXi  r^i  nXnyiii  inii^arOf  6lc  Dial  Dtor,,  YoL  iL  p.  314.  ed. 
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This  obseiralioD  is  coafimied  by  Dumerous  figuns  oT  Utem 
Iwo  diviaiu<»,  if  we  suppose  llic  term  pelasus,  vrhkh  will  be 
more  fully  illuatraled  hereafter,  lo  have  meant  a  liai  wilii  X 
brim,  and  pileus  to  have  denoted  prq^erty  a  fei»or  cap  without 
B.  brim. 

Fig.  6.  Plate  Vlll.  ia  taken  from  a  Rmall  bronze  staluo  iif 
Vulcan  ia  the  Koyal  Collection  at  Berlin.  Ho  Wears  tlte  8J»- 
mis,  and  holds  his  hammer  in  llie  right  hand  and  bis  toogi  ia 
the  lefu  For  other  specimens  of  tlic  hcad-drcH!i  oT  Vulcao  the 
reader  m  referred  to  the  Mu^eo  Pio-ClenietUino,  1.  it.  laT.  xl, 
and  to  Smidi's  Dictionary  of  Gmek  and  Jiornan  AtUiymUiet, 
p.  6S9. 

Plate  VIII.  is  intended  still  further  to  illustrato  eomc  of  the 
moat  common  vurieitea  in  the  form  of  tlie  anrjeni  skull-cap. 
Figure  7.  is  a  head  of  Vulcan  from  a  modal  of  the  Aiirdao 
fajiiily*.  Figure  8.  is  the  head  of  DnsdaUia  frain  a  b«»-idie( 
formerly  belonging  lo  the  Villa  Borgliesc,  and  repr««niiDg  tba 
story  of  ihe  wooden  cow,  which  he  made  for  Panpboet.  Rg. 
10.  is  from  a  cameo  in  the  Florentine  colleclioD.  tig.  U.  ii 
the  head  of  a  small  bronze  elatue,  wearing  boots  aod  the 
rj;oviis,  whicli  l.ekmt^cd  Lo  Mr.  R.  P.  Kiii>:ht,  an.l  i-  ivw 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  engraved  in  the  "Specimera 
of  Ancient  Sculpture  publislied  by  the  Society  of  Diletlftcti," 
vol.  i.  pi.  47.  The  editjurs  express  a  doubt  whether  ibis 
statue  was  meant  for  Vulcan  or  Ulysses,  merely  becauiK  tbe 
god  and  the  hero  were  commonly  represented  wearing  Ihe 
same  kind  of  cap.     Not  only  does  tbe  expression  of  counte- 

•  MoQlfaueon,  AnI.  Expl.  L  i.  pi.  46.  No.  4. 

f  Winckelmann,  Afon.  Imd.  ii.  93.  The  akull-cap,  hers  nprnentrd  h  <ran 
by  Dndslm,  m  remaifcBbly  Jike  thai  which  is  Mill  wara  bjr  Bhej^rd  boyi  in  An 
Minor.  Fig.  13,  in  Plate  VIII.  ij  copied  from  ui  oii|^>l  drawing  of  such  &  Gre- 
cian jouth,  procured  by  Mr.  George  Schuf  who  accompviied  Mr.  Fellow*  on  his 
ncond  tonr  inlo  that  country. 

According  to  Herodotoa  the  Scythiani  had  felted  coveiingf  for  their  tenlf,  a 
cuMom  BlQl  found  among  their  euccenon,  the  Tartan.  Felling  appears  to  han 
preceded  weaving.  Il  ii  ceitainly  a  much  ruder  and  aimpter  prape* :  nnd.  wbni 
we  conadar  both  the  long  prsvalencai  of  lbs  ait  among  the  paMoral  hilutiilaiib  of 
the  ancient  Seythia,  and  the  eiteiMTe  B>e  of  ita  product!  among  them  n  aa  lo  ba 
employed  eran  far  their  habitation!,  periiapa  we  ahall  be  right  in 
inf  M  Iha  i^tpoptiale  i 
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nance  decide  the  question ;  but  also  the  small  bronze  of  Mr. 
Knight's  collection  agrees  in  attitude  and  costume  with  many 
small  statues  of  Vulcan,  who  is  represented  in  all  of  them 
wearing  the  exomis,  holding  the  hammer  and  tongs,  and  hav« 
ing  the  felt  cap  on  his  head*.  Fig.  11.  is  another  representa- 
tion of  Ulysses  from  an  ancient  lampt.  It  exhibits  him  tied  to 
the  mast,  while  he  listens  to  the  song  of  the  Sirens.  The  cap 
in  this  figure  is  much  more  elongated  than  in  the  others. 

The  felt  cap  was  worn  not  only  by  desultores,  but  by  others 
of  the  Romans  upon  a  journey,  in  sickness,  or  in  cases  of  unu- 
sual exposure.  Hence  Martial  says  in  Epig.  xiv.  132,  entitled 
"  Pileus," 

Si  ponem,  totas  caperem  misisBe  lacemas : 

Nunc  tantum  capiti  munera  mitto  tno. 
i  e, 

O  that  a  whole  lacema  I  could  send ! 

Let  this  (I  can  no  more)  your  head  defend. 

The  wig  (galerus)  answered  the  same  purpose  for  the  wealthy 
classes  {arrepto  pileo  vel  galero,  Sueton.  NerOj  26),  and  the 
cucullus  and  cudo  for  both  rich  and  poor.  On  returning  home 
from  a  party,  a  person  sometimes  carried  his  cap  and  slippers 
under  his  arm  (Hor.  Epist,  1.  xiii.  15). 

Thp  hats  worn  by  the  Saliit  are  said  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  to  have  been  "  tall  hats  of  a  conical  form§."  Plu- 
tarch distinctly  represents  them  as  made  of  felt.  He  says  (/. 
c.),  that  the  Jlamiiies  were  so  called  quasi  pilamincSj  because 
they  wore  felt  hats,  and  because  in  the  early  periods  of  Roman 
history  it  was  more  common  to  invent  names  derived  from  the 
Greek.  On  coins,  however,  this  official  cap  of  the  Salii  and 
Flamines  is  commonly  oval  like  that  attributed  to  the  Dioscuri. 
We  observe  indeed  continual  variations  in  the  form  of  the  pL- 

*  MontfaucoD,  AnL  ExpL  vol  L  pi.  46.  figs.  1.  2.  3 ;  Mus,  Florent.  Gemma 
Ant,  a  Oorio  illutlrat<B,  torn.  u.  tab.  40.  fig.  3. 

t  BartoU,  Lucerne  Anticke,  P.  IIL  tab.  11.  There  is  a  beautiful  figure  of 
Ulywet  in  PiciurtB  Antiqiue  Virgiliafii  cod.  BibL  Vat.  a  Bartoli,  tab.  103,  taken 
from  a  gem.  In  Winckelmann,  Mon.  Ined.  ii.  No.  154,  he  ia  represented  giving 
wine  to  the  Cyclops :  this  figure  is  copied  in  Smith's  Diet.  p.  762. 

t  Smith's  Diet,  o/  Or.  and  R.  Antiquitiet,  art  Apex. 

§  AnL  Ram.  L.  iL 
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lens  from  hemi^herical  lo  oval,  and  from  oval  to  ronivaL  A 
couical  cap  is  seen  on  the  hcail  of  the  reaper  in  the  »'ooil-cui  \o 
the  article  Flax  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Grcc;k  and  Roniaa 
Antiquities,  which  wood-cut  is  taken  from  a  coin  of  one  of  the 
Lagidte,  kings  of  J^gypt-  Caps,  reg^idarly  couical  and  atiB 
more  elongated,  are  worn  by  the  buffoons  or  comic  duiceni, 
who  are  introduced  in  an  ancient  mosaic  pii!8er\'ed  in  the  flQa 
Corsini  at  Rome*.  Telephus,  king  of  Mysia,  is  rcprcscnlod  ai 
wearing  a  "  Mysian  capt."  This  "  Mysian  cap''  must  hare 
licen  the  same  which  is  known  by  the  modems  under  (lie  luuna 
of  l/te  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  with  which  wc  arc  familiar 
from  the  constant  repetition  of  it  in  statues  and  patniiiu^  of 
Priam,  Paris,  Ganymedet,  Atys,  Peraeus,  and  Mitbrai,  and  in 
^hcirt  in  all  the  representations  not  only  of  Trojaits  and  Phn'^- 
iana,  but  of  Amazons  and  of  all  the  uihabitanU  of  Asia  Klinor, 
and  even  of  nations  dwelling  etill  further  to  the  Bo^t.  Aho^ 
when  we  examine  the  works  of  ancient  art  which  contain  rap- 
resentations  of  this  Mysian  cap,  we  perceive  tliat  it  wna  a  eoa« 
bent  into  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhibited,  and  so  bent,  |)edups 
by  use,  but  moro  probably  by  dcsi^.  This  cirrtimstaiMc  v» 
ivoll  iiltislralcd  in  ;i  Im^^l  of  Parian  iii,irMi\  siipp-*«l  to  U-  in- 
tended for  Paris,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Glyptotek  al  Munich. 
A  drawing  of  it  is  given  in  Plate  Till.  Iig.  13.  The  flaps  of 
the  bonnet  are  turned  up  and  fastened  over  the  top  of  the  head. 
The  stiffness  of  the  material  is  cleariy  indicated  by  the  sharp 
angular  appearance  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  turned  for- 
wards. Mr.  Dodwell,  in  hia  Tour  in  Greece  (vol.  i.  p.  134), 
makes  the  following  observations  on  the  modern  costume,  u  hich 
seems  to  resemble  the  ancient,  except  that  the  ancient  <r>x«  and 
wiXUiir  were  probably  of  undyed  wool : — "  The  Greeks  of  the 
maritime  parts,  and  particularly  of  the  islands,  wear  a  red  w 
blue  cap  of  a  conical  form,  like  the  pilidion.  When  it  ia  new 
it  stands  upright,  but  it  soon  bends,  and  then  serves  as  a  pocket 

•  Butoli,  Lue.  Ant.  P.  I.  tab.  35.  t  Ariatopfa.  Acltami.  439. 

t  Slnsrt,  En  bit  AntiquUitt  of  Aihtnt,  rot.  iiL  ch.  9.  plaM  6,  9,  bu  engrmTed 
two  beaaliful  itsluea  or  Telephiu  aud  Ganymede  trom  a  niinwl  ei 
TbtHalonica.     In  tbne  the  cop  ii  very  little  poialed. 
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for  the  handkerchief,  and  sometimes  for  the  purse.  Otbera 
wear  the  red  skuU-cap,  or  fessP  The  Lydans,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Herodotus  (viiL  92),  wore  caps  of  felt,  which  were 
surrounded  with  feathers.  Some  of  the  Lycian  coins  and  baih 
reliefs,  however,  show  the  "  Phrygian  bonnet,^  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  usual  form*. 

The  cap  worn  by  the  Persians  is  called  by  Greek  authors 
tnffit^ia  or  rii^t,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  ibrm  now  under  con- 
sideration. Herodotus,  when  he  describes  the  costume  of  the 
Persian  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  says,  that  they  wore 
light  and  flexible  caps  of  felt,  which  were  called  tiaras.  He 
adds,  that  the  Medes  and  Bactrians  wore  the  same  kind  of  cap 
with  the  Persians,  but  that  the  Cissii  wore  a  mitra  instead  (viL 
€1,  62,  64).  On  the  other  hand  he  says,  that  the  Sacs  woie 
cf/rbiisiiBj  which  weie  sharp-pcnnted,  straight,  and  compact. 
The  Armenians  were  also  caUed  ^^  weavers  of  felt"  (Brunck, 
AncU.  ii.  p.  146.  Na  22).  The  form  of  their  caps  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  coins  of  the  Emperor  Yerus,  one  of  which,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  is  engraved  in  Plate  TUL  fig.  14. 
The  legend,  surrounding  his  head,  L.  Yervs.  Avg.  Armeni- 
Acvs,  refers  to  the  war  in  Armenia.  The  reverse  shows  a  fe- 
male figure  representing  Armenia,  mourning  and  seated  on  the 
ground,  and  surrounded  by  the  emblems  of  Roman  warfare  and 
victory.  The  caps  represented  on  this  and  other  coins  agree 
remarkably  with  the  forms  still  used  in  the  same  parts  of  Asia. 
Strabo  (L.  xi.  p.  563,  ed.  Sieb.)  says,  that  these  caps  were 
necessary  in  Media  on  account  of  the  cokL     He  calls  the  Per- 


•  Fellows's  Diseorerie*  in  Lyeia,  Plate  35.  Noi.  3,  7.  The  "  Phrygiiin  bon- 
net** is  seen  in  the  bas-reliefii  broagfat  from  Xmnthw  by  tb»  mtellifeot  traTeUer» 
and  now  deposited  in  the  Britkih  Mttnam. 

t  Herod,  v.  49.  According  to  Mflerii,  «.  Kvp0acia,  thii  was  the  Attic  tenUf 
riofa  meaning  the  same  thing  in  the  coamion  Greek.  Plutarrh  applies  the  lattrr 
tf>rm  to  the  cap  worn  by  the  yooager  Cyras :  ^Awwiwrtt  il  T^^  mtfrnXHt  h  rti^m  tw% 
K^fMv. — Ariaxerx€9i  p.  1858.  ed.  Steph. 

The  "  Phrygiam  bonnet"  is  called  Phrygia  timra  in  the  IbDowiog  lines  of  an 
epitaph  (ap.  Gruter.  p.  1123) : 

Indneris  teretes  manicas  Phrygiamqoe  tiaram  T 
Non  nnns  Cybeles  pectore  riret  Atys. 


man  cap  "felt  in  the  shape  of  a  lower"  (L.  xv.  p.  23!).  Tfcc 
king  of  Persia  was  distinguished  by  wearing  a  fliiff  i,-jTte- 
aia,  which  etood  erect,  whercaa  his  subjecta  wore  llwir  tOAi 
folded  and  benl  fomardd.*  Hence  in  the  Aves  of  Aririo|>bai»e* 
the  cock  is  ludicrously  compared  lo  the  Great  King*,  lii«  «m1 
comb  being  called  his  "cyrbaeia."  I'he  Ailieuiaos  mi  doiAt 
considered  this  form  of  the  tiara  as  an  expression  of  prido  ud 
assumption.  It  is  recorded  as  one  of  tlie  marks  of  am^fSOOi  h 
ApoUodora-5,  the  Athenian  (lainter,  that  he  wore  an  "erect  capt.' 

The  coin  represented  in  Plate  VIII.  fig.  15.  (taken  from  Patn, 
Imp.  Rom.  Niimisjnata,  Par.  1097,  p.  213)  is  of  U»e  ivign  of 
the  Emperor  Conimodus,  and  belonge<l  according  to  the  Icgmd 
either  lo  Trapezua  in  Cappadocia  or  to  Trapezopolis  in  CariK. 
It  represents  ibe  god  Lunus  or  Mensia,  who  was  tlio  nriooo  ooo* 
eidered  as  of  the  male  sex  agreeably  lo  the  ideas  of  many  nortbeni 
and  Asiatic  nations  (Patin,  p.  173).  This  male  moon  or  iirauth 
wa9,  as  it  seems,  always  represented  willi  the  cyriasiar.  la 
another  coin  published  by  Palin  (I.  c.)  a  cock  stands  »t  llic  feet 
of  this  divinity,  proving  that  this  was  the  sacred  bird  of  Kuntut, 
and  probably  because  tlie  rayed  form  of  the  cock's  cotnb  wa« 
regarded  as  a  natural  type  of  the  cyrbaaia,  which  distinguished 
the  kings  of  Persia  and  was  attributed  also  to  this  Oriental 
divinity.  A  lamp  found  on  the  Celian  Mount  at  Ronie§  reprc- 
eents  in  the  centre  Lunus  with  12  rays,  probably  desired  to 
denote  the  12  months  of  the  year,  and  on  the  handle  two 
cocks  peeking  at  their  food.  A  head  of  the  same  divinity,  pub- 
Ibhed  by  Hirt  (^  c.)  from  an  antique  gem  at  Naples,  has  7  star? 
upon  the  cap,  perhaps  referring  to  the  7  planets. 

Instead  of  the  conical  cap  of  the  Asiatics  many  of  the  North- 
em  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  have  Worn  a  felt  cap,  the  fomi 
of  which  was  that  of  a  truncated  cone.  Of  this  a  good  exam- 
ine is  shown  in  the  group  of  Sarmatians,  represented  in  the 


•  XcDopb.  Anab.  u.  5.  23  ',  Cyrop,  viii.  3,  13.    CliUrchiB,  ep.  SeioL  in  Ari— 
leph.  Aiei,  481. 

t  n[ll»«ft  SA'.      II«CJcbiUa>  (■  B.   Ltityfafal. 

t  Hin'i  Bitdtrburi,  p.  SB.  tab.  iL  fig*.  8,  9. 
i  Baitoli,  Lut.  Ant.,  F.  II.  tav.  11. 
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wood-cut  in  Smitli's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquilies  (p.  160),  which  is  taken  from  the  Cdumn  of  Trajan. 
The  same  thing  appears  in  various  coins  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  this  Emperor,  two  of  which,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  engraved  in  PlateVIII.  fig.  16.  represents  Dada 
sitting  as  a  captive  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  wear- 
ing trowsers  [braccce)  and  a  conical  or  oval  cap  with  the  edge 
turned  up.  Figure  17.  represents  Dacia  mourning.  In  each 
we  see  a  Dacian  target  together  with  Roman  armor.  Each 
has  the  same  legend,  Dac.  Cap.  Cos.  V.  P.  P.  S.  P.  Q,.  R. 
Optimo.  Princ.  On  the  reverse  is  the  head  of  the  Emperor 
with  the  inscription  Imp.  Trajano.  Aug.  Ger.  Dac.  P.  M. 
Tr.  P. 

According  to  the  representation  of  Lucian  {de  Gymnas.)j 
the  Scythians  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  wearing  caps  or 
bats :  for  in  tlie  conversation  between  Anacharsis  and  Soton 
described  by  that  author,  Anacharsis  requests  to  go  into  the 
shade,  saying  that  he  could  scarce  endure  the  sun,  and  that  he 
had  brought  his  cap  (wx*«)  from  home,  but  did  not  like  be- 
ing seen  alone  in  a  strange  habit.  In  later  times  we  read  of 
the  '^  pileati  Gothi^'  and  "  pileati  sacerdotes  Gothorum*.^ 

In  considering  the  use  of  the  skull-cap,  or  of  the  conical  cap 
of  felt,  it  remains  to  notice  the  use  of  it  among  the  Romans  as 
the  emblem  of  libertyt.  When  a  slave  obtained  his  freedom 
he  had  his  head  shaven,  and  wore  instead  of  his  hair  the  pi- 
leus,  or  cap  of  undyed  felt,  (Diod.  Sic.  Exc.  Leg.  22.  p.  625,  ed. 
Wess.).  Plutarch,  in  allusion  to  the  same  custom,  calls  the  cap 
wixup^  which  is  the  diminutive  of  ^r^n.  It  is  evident,  tliat  the 
Latin  pileus  or  pileum  is  derived  from  the  Greek  im«i  and  its 
diminutive,  and  this  circumstance  in  conjunction  with  other  ev- 
idence tends  to  show,  that  the  Latins  adopted  this  use  of  felt 
from  the  Greeks.  Sosia  says  in  Plautus  {Amphii.  L  1. 3(i6 j,  as  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  receiving  his  Uberty,  **  Ut  ego  hodie, 
raso  capite  calvus,  capiam  pileum.^  Ser^ius  {in  Virf^.  A'ln. 
viiL  564)  says,  the  act  of  manumitting  slaves  in  this  iorm  was 


•  JoniaodM,  &€.,  «p.  Dvr.  Gmlimm  HisL  AmU  Hanbu  161 1^  f^  ^,  *n. 
t  Hsc  mea  Ubeitat ;  hoc  notw  piles  douoL — PcoMSy  ▼.  ftSL 

54 
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done  in  the  temple  of  Feroiiia,  who  was  tlic  ^udtlewt  ( f  tM4-     ' 
nien.     la  lier  temple  at  Terracina  wiia  a  atone  seal,  oo  wbkk 
was  engraved  the  following  verse : 

"  Beoemcriti  Miri  wdeanl,  aur^nl  librri." 
In  allusion  to  this  practice  it  appears  tliat  the  Itomanfi,  ihou^ 
they  did  not  commonly  wear  hats,  put  thon]  oit  at  the  Satunu- 
lia'.  At  the  death  of  Nero,  the  common  people  to  osprw"  ibtir 
joy  went  about  the  city  in  felt  capst.  In  allu^on  to  U)i.i  nift- 
tom  the  figure  of  Liberty  on  the  coins  of  Antoninua  Piue  boUi 
the  cap  in  her  right  hand.  Figures  1  and  2  in  Plate  IX.  tre 
examples  selected  from  the  collection  in  the  Britiiili  Museum, 
and,  as  we  leam  from  the  legend,  were  struck  when  Itc  m* 
made  consid  the  fourth  time,  i.  e.  A,  D.  145. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  various  forms  of  the  fclt  cap  turn 
described  and  represented,  all  of  which  were  more  or  Ie«  ele- 
vated, and  many  of  which  were  pointed  upwards,  wc  have  now 
to  consider  those,  which,  though  made  of  felt,  and  thcrefbra 
classed  by  the  ancients  under  the  general  terms  pUeus,  (Om, 
&c.t,  corresponded  more  nearly  to  our  modem  hat.  The 
Greek  word  >/7a«o!,  dim.  'irJ^i=k,  derived  from  Tt-,;....*.  frfrnifn, 
dilato,  and  adopted  by  the  Latins  in  the  form  petasus,  dim. 
petastinculus,  well  expressed  the  distinctive  form  of  these  hale. 
They  were  more  or  less  broad  and  expanded.  What  was 
taken  from  their  height  ^^its  added  to  their  width.  Thoee  al- 
ready mentioned  had  no  brim ;  the  petasus  of  every  \-3riety 
had  a  brim,  which  was  either  exactly  or  nearly  circular,  and 
which  varied  greatly  in  its  width.  In  some  cases  it  Beems  (o 
be  a  mere  circular  disc  nithout  any  crown  at  all.  Of  this  we 
have  an  example  in  a  beautiful  statue,  which  has,  no  doubt, 
been  meant  for  Endymion,  in  (he  Townley  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  See  Plate  IX.  Fig.  3.  His  right  hand  en- 
circles his  head,  and  his  scarf  is  spread  over  a  rock  as  described 

■  PileaU  Roma.     Martial,  li.  7  ;  xiT.  1. 

t  Flebi  pileata.    Sutlon.  AVn,  57. 

1  Plutirch  {Salon,  179)  nyi  thai  SoloD,  prctrading  to  be  mad  aad  aclinf  tk 
part  of  a  henld  from  Salamia,  t(t<rt^vra  tU  riit  ir^  ^•'  ">^i*r  nf  iW^^ 


by  Lucian*.  He  skcps  ii|wii  it.  hiabfiiie  the  dbaki  in  lis  h& 
hand.  His  ieet  are  adorned  with,  bcoc}  coikwati.  and  his  ^n^ 
pie  ]:)etasus  is  tied  mider  h»  chin.  la  diis  fijnn  the  petai<iis  S- 
lustrates  the  remark  of  Theo|)hnL3tii&.  who.  in  descr^sin^  the 
Eg}*ptian  Bean,  says,  thai  the  leaf  was  <3f  che  a2e  cf  the  Theao- 
lian  petasust.  For  the  parpoiie  of  compgring  these  two  objei:t& 
a  representation  of  the  leaTes  of  the  pianc  re&ned  ux  is  inixo* 
duced  into  the  same  FIgnre  3  :  taken  fi-om  che  '-^  Botanical 
Magazine,''  Plates  9(j3.  3916c  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smkh'^  '-^  Exodc 
Botany,^  Tah.  31.  32.  The  pecasos  here  «hown  oo  the  head 
of  Endymion,  the  original  statue  being  as  large  s  Efif.  certain^ 
ly  resemUes  very  clogeh-  both  in  aze  and  in  ferm  the  kaf  of 
the  Egyptian  Bean,  which  k  the  CjamiB  Nefaonba  or  Nelmn- 
Uum  Speciosum  of  modem  bocankts. 

The  flowers  of  ombeOiferous  plants  are  apdy  called  by  Pha- 
niast  nrwvtV,  t.  e,  like  a  peta^us.  The  petasos.  as  worn  by  the 
two  shepherds,  who  discover  Romulus  and  BemtB.  in  a  bas-retief 
of  the  Vatican^,  is  certainly  not  unlike  the  umbel  of  a  plant. 
Sec  Plate  LX.  Fig.  4 


*  In  the  Dialoeixs  of  the  Godi  'xi; ,  the  Mooo  mti  a  aanrer  to  \emm^  that 
£Ddymioa  ■  puticitlajlT  beautiful  **  wlim  he  de^ps^  ksvia;^  thfvnm  hii  aeuf 
imder  him  opoo  the  rock^  hokfinf  in  \m  left  hand  the  daits  jam.  fnCinf  fimm  tL, 
wfailet  bis  right  hand  bent  ii{m-ank  lies  gnecfiaST  r«Gntd  his  (nee,  aad,  itiiiiimT 
in  deep,  he  exhales  his  ambrosial  breath.'* 

The  recmnhent  itatne,  here  represented,  is  of  vfaite  marbie,  and  is  placed  in 
room  XL  of  the  Tovnley  GaHerr.  It  was  (band  in  1774  at  SomaTeeehia  I>al- 
laway*s  Amtedote*  •/  fie  ArU,  p.  303;.  It  has  been  called  Meictinr  or  Adonk. 
Bat  there  are  no  examples  or  authorities  in  support  of  either  of  these  soppoMtisHi 
It  is  not  sofficient  to  say  that  erery  heantifnl  youth  may  hare  been  meant  eitlMT 
for  MereuT,  who  was  nerer  represented  asleep,  or  for  Adonic  We  know  that 
the  fable  of  Endymion  and  the  Moon  was  a  farorite  rabj'^  with  the  ano>nt  ai^ 
ytM,  In  the  AmtiehitM  d'EreoUn»,  torn.  iii.  taT.  3,  we  find  a  pietve,  which  was 
discorered  at  Portiea,  and  which  represents  this  sobject.  It  is  stdl  more  freqoent 
m  ancient  bas-relieis.  See  Mtu.  Pic-CUm.  torn.  ir.  t.  ^,  pp.  3rf,  41 ;  Sandrart, 
Seulp.  VeL  Adm.  p.  53  ;  Gronorii  Tlessirr.  torn.  L  folio  O  ;  Pfeetdimga  of  tU 
PhOoUgieml  Society,  toL  L  ppu  8,  9. 

t  Utrino  BtTTtXtKY'    Ni»t.  PUnt.  ir.  10.  p.  147,  ed.  Schnekier. 

X  Apud  Atken.  ix.  12.  p.  371  D.  ed.  CManfai 

^  Museo  Fio-Clementino,  torn.  v.  tar.  24.    This  bas-icfief  Ibnneriy  bekmged  to 
the  Mattel  ooUeetkm.    See  Jfonttmeaia  M€tikmmmmm,  torn.  iii.  tab.  37. 


CaUiniachus  ascribes  tho  same  head-dress  lo  sbeplicfdili  Ae 
following  lines : 

Ili.jio..*.  tiiii^a. — ^1^.  cm, 

Tho  wide  corering  pcojoctiiig  rnxn  your  Inud,  tho  poNoral  fall,  b»c—  y 

Thia  "  pastoral  hat,"  if  we  niay  judge  from  ihe  nsprMcsa- 
lioii  of  the  two  shepherds  in  the  bad-rclicf  just  referred  tu  {f^. 
4.),  was  in  ila  shape  very  like  the  "  botiny  blue  huuDirt"  at  tW 
Scotch.  Figure  5  in  Plate  IX.  is  taken  from  a  |Kuut«d  Greek 
vase,  and  represents  the  story  of  the  delivery  of  CEdipua  lo  fas 
exposed,  tlis  Dame  oiAinoui:  is  written  beinidt!  him.  The 
sliepherd  Et«opbo£,  who  holde  the  ntikGtl  child  io  hin  anna, 
wears  a  fktt  and  very  broad  p<i(asus  hanging  hehiud  h»  nrck. 
It  is  of  ail  irregular  sliapc,  as  if  from  long  usage'.  The  ahep- 
herd  Zetlius  wears  a  pclasus  hanging  behind  his  lack  in  a 
bas-relief  belonging  to  the  Borghe«  collection,  puhtiMlin}  hf 
Winckelmann  {Hloa.  Inediti,  ii.  85).    See  Plaus  IX.  hV-  ^ 

The  Athenian  ephebi  wore  the  hrood-brimraed  hai,  ic^iether 
with  the  scarf  or  chiamysf.  Meleager,  in  an  ttpigram  on  a  btma- 
tiful  boy,  named  Antiochus,  says,  that  he  would  he  iimlKliniruiA- 
able  from  Cupid,  if  Cupid  wore  a  scarf  and  petasus  instead  of 
his  bow  and  arrows  and  his  wingst- 

When  a  young  Greek  conquered  in  the  garner,  his  friendi 
semetimea  bestowed  a  hat  (petasus)  upon  him  as  a  present}. 

In  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  peiasus  as  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  costume  of  the  Athenian  youth,  we  find  it  in  a  grot 
variety  of  works  of  ancient  art  illustrative  of  the  religioa  and 
mythology  of  Greece.    For  example : — 

I.  In  the  inner  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the  remaias  of  which 
are  now  in  Uie  British  Museum,  it  is  worn  by  many  of  the 
nde»  on  horseback.      Figure  7,  in  Plate  IX.  shows  ooe  <rf 


■  Sea  limuatttnti  Irudtti  puiblieali  datT  Inttilute  di  Corrtipomiitnxa  Irrtu 
logiea,  ToL  ii.  tiv.  14. 

t  Pollux,  Oaom.  i.  1G4  ;  PhilemoD,  p.  367.  ed.  Hsineke ;  Bnmck,  AmaL  id.  «. 
p.  41  ;  Jacob!  in  AthaL  Oritt.  L  L  p.  34. 

t  Bniack,  AaaL  vol.  L  p.  5. 

4  Eratortben.  a  BtmJuirdy,  p.  349.  350. 


tliese  bofaemen  'irsob  iiic  ^m*  3^l.  hL.  -vrd  im  jmaass^  •sat 
under  hkclim. 

2.  Ii  13  vuni  i'T  T^tesnEL  m  Jtmyfsmwnnt  ql  l  tisk  il  'liit 
Yatican  colkjctxsei.  Sat  Wjm^fiuuuiL.  Min^  Iuu£ic^  viL  i^ 
98,  and  Fi?.  S,  Hue  IX. 

3.  Also  bj  fKdfJfuyi  ms  rEgggawmffC  ol  •me  if  Sr  WjHiLii: 
Hamiltoo's  fmae  vdL  x.  Pboe:  i^ .  g;y::tiati^r  itiLi»  ziat  fcimcx. 

4.  TbeoaiDsof  .£ikdbLfs2icii:  Iftoiisst^Er'V'SB^ 

Fire  of  these  hxie  becB  ywicaf^  isnL  ;^  xiTigixim  at  ^ne 
British  Miixom.  Tfaidi  tjK ^s^cxi^  jczarnn^  ^  ^i^^ik4£ 
the  origioab  id  Ffafte  DL  Fctbs  S*.  !'>«  lad  iL  its-  ^arnec 
In  each  of  them  the  peotflE  bu  the  Izai  of  i  sj^rciar  £bc  -nh 
a  boas  at  the  top  Eke  ihm  <»  a  Sscc^tk  bobsat :  «o.  ;^  r^'iifrs 
is  the  Calydooian  bmr.  vi:h  a  ^jerr  £ieai  bexwoih.  x.  loii  lae 
word  AITIZAIZX.  Fi?ur%  12.  whkh  h  cif  r^^-  Uhi  Fk^are  13L 
whkh  k  of  abrtr.  hare  lias  Lead  U  HarccJes  co  the  r?v«r3e. 
The  hero,  sopposed  to  be  M^usaiger.  w-sos  a  p^tsstE.  a  sort  aad 
boots,  as  we  have  son  id  b«  th«  ost  wiih  EcwhiDkQ  (1^.  3  . 
this  being  the  auire  of  homers.  In  these  two  cainis  he  ab> 
hdds  a  spear  in  hi?  rizht  hand  and  k  seated  napoo  a  shield 
(see  Fig.  13.)  and  other  pieces  of  armor.  jlitC^  \C:V  b  written 
by  the  side.  The  gold  coin  se«s  Fig.  12L  repreaokta  him 
a  Yictory  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  a  anafl  figure  of 
Lucifera  in  front. 

The  broad-brimmed  hat.  or  petasus.  wns  nwre  espedaZj  worn 
by  the  Greeks  when  they  were  travelling^.  lis  appearance  is 
well  shown  in  Fig.  14.  taken  from  a  fictile  vase  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Hope;.  It  represents  a  Greek  soldier  on  a  joamey, 
wearing  his  large  blanket,  and  boUing  two  spears  in  bis  right 
hand.  This  figure  abo  shows  one  of  the  methods  of  fasterung 
on  the  hat,  viz.  by  passing  the  string  round  the  occiput. 

The  comedies  of  Plautus,  being  traielated  from  the  Greek, 
contain  allusions  to  the  same  practice.  In  the  Pseudolus  (iL  4. 
65,  and  iv.  7.  90.)  the  petasus  and  the  scarf  are  suppni«ed  to  be 


•  Thb  k  engrered  by  Taylor  Combe,  Vet  P^fuUnam  Nmmml  tab.  t.  Xa  23 

t  Bnmck,  AnaL  iL  170,  Xa  5. 

t  Hope,  CoHmme  of  the  AneienU,  toL  L  pL  71. 


wora  by  a  pereon  to  indicate  tliat  ho  vras  comiDg  from  a  jcMnwr.  ' 
III  ihc  prologue  to  the  Amphitryo,  Mercury  suys, 

E^  has  btbebo  hie  ivqae  in  petuo  pioniilu, 
Tum  mcD  pBtri  aulem  toruliu  iafta  taitan 
Sub  p*ta»  :  id  agnum  Ampliilnioni  ucn  rri[. 

Mercury  and  his  father  Jupiter  are  here  auppoaed  U>  be  nittni 
like  Sosia  and  Amphitryo  his  mastrr,  l>olh  of  whum  had  bwa 
travelling  and  were  reluming  homo.  At  the  aanic  liioc  ibae 
is  an  alluMoQ  to  the  winged  hat  of  Mercurj',  of  which  iiu« 
hereafter.  Again,  in  act  i.  scene  i.  1.  2S7,  ifie  petiuu*  ii 
attributed  to  Sosia,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  comiug  frnm  a 
journey ;  and  to  Mercury,  both  because  it  U'an  comnwoly 
attributed  to  him,  and  because  on  this  occosioii  he  veaa  penos- 
ating  Sosia. 

The  Romans  were  lesa  addicted  to  the  use  of  die  fcvuat 
than  the  Greeks :  they  often  wore  it  when  they  wcro  fnxa 
home ;  but  that  they  did  not  consider  ii  at  all  ticc«)«BUy  tu  we&r 
hats  in  ttie  open  air  is  manifest  from  the  rcniaik  of  Suetoaiui 
about  the  Emperor  Augustus,  that  he  could  not  even  bear  lb* 
winter's  sun,  and  hence  "  domi  quocjue  non  nisi  petatasus  fub 
divo  spiUiitbatur."  (.-ii/ijM.'i/.  S*^,)  Caligula  i«Tiuille.J  llie 
Eenators  to  wear  them  at  the  theatres  as  a  protectioa  from  the 
sun  (Dio.  Cass.  lix.  7.  p.  909,  ed.  Reimari).  What  was  meant 
by  wearing  hais  "  according  to  the  Thessalion  fasliioa"  is  by  do 
means  clear.  Perhaps  the  Thessalians  may  have  worn  bau 
resembling  those  of  their  neigltbors,  the  Macedooians,  and  of 
the  shape  of  these  we  may  form  some  conception  from  the  coins 
of  the  Macedonian  kings.  One  of  these  coins  from  the  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Museum  is  copied  in  Plate  IX.  Fig.  15. 
It  is  a  coin  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  exhibits  a  Mace- 
donian warrior  standing  by  the  side  of  his  horse,  holding  ivo 
spears  in  his  left  hand,  and  wearing  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim 
turned  upwards.  This  Macedonian  pelasua  is  called  the 
Causia  {«Mt«)*,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Romanst,  and  more 

■  Vol.  Mu.  V.  1.  Eilem.  4.  Pbuu.,  ap.  Euilath.  in  IL  iL  131.  It  ■  to  ta 
obwrved,  thst  th«  eauiia  and  peiatut  ara  oppoMd  to  one  uMber  l>y  ■  writer  'a 
Alhenam  (L.  xtL  537,  e),  u  if  the  cautia  wu  doI  ■  petina  ! 

tPlwitii«,J[iI.iT.4.49.    Per«.k3.T5.    Aiitip.Tbea.  in  AmciilMl.  iLllI. 
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especially  by  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who,  as  Herodian  states, 
aimed  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  costume.  It 
appears  probable,  nevertheless,  that  the  turning  up  of  the  brim 
was  not  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians,  and  it  may  have  depended 
altogether  on  accident  or  fancy ;  for  we  find  instances  of  it  on 
painted  fictile  vases,  where  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  reference  was  intended  either  to  Macedonia  or  Thessaly. 
Fig.  16.  Plate  IX.  for  example,  is  taken  from  the  head  of 
Bellerophon,  on  one  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  vases* ;  and  the 
left-hand  figure  from  a  fictile  vase  at  Vienna,  engraved  by 
Ginzrott.  This  hat  is  remarkable  for  the  boss  at  the  top,  which 
we  observe  also  on  the  ^tolian  coins,  and  in  various  other 
examples. 

In  connection  with  the  above  quoted  expression  of  Dio  Cas- 
sius  it  may  be  observed  further,  that  besides  the  causia  two 
varieties  of  the  petasus  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  several  ancient 
authors,  viz.  the  Thessalian,  and  the  Arcadian  or  Laconian. 
How  they  were  distinguished,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the 
passages  which  mention  them  will  now  be  produced,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  for  himself.  The  Thessalian  variety  is 
mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius,  by  Theophrastus,  as  above  quoted 
(p.  427),  and  by  Callimachus  in  the  following  fragment,  which 
is  presen-ed  in  the  Scholia  on  Sophocles,  (Ed,  Col,  316. 

And  about  his  head  lay  a  felt,  newly  come  from  Thessaly.  as 
a  protection  from  wet — Frag.  124.  ed,  Ernesti. 

The  frenzied  Cynic  philosopher  Menedemus,  among  other  pe- 
culiarities, wore  an  Arcadian  hat,  HAVING  THE  TWELVE 
SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC  WOVEN  INTO  IT:  !  Am- 
mianus  (Brunck,  Anal,  ii.  3S4.)  represents  an  orator  dedicating 
"  an  Arcadian  hat''  to  Mcrcur}'.  who  was  the  patron  of  his  art, 
and  al<«o  a  native  of  Arcadia. 

Herodes  Atticus  wore  "  the  Arcadian  hat"  at  Athens,  as  a 
protection  from  the  sun ;  and  the  language  of  Philostratus,  in 
recording  the  fact,  shows  tliat  the  Athenians  of  his  time  com- 

•  Vol.  i.  pi.  1. 

t  Uher  die  Wagen  und  Fttkrwerke  dtr  Alien,  vol.  L  p.  343. 
t  Ihog.  LUti.  TL  109.     Se«  Gtlroy't  TrratiM  on  the  Art  of  Wemmg,  Amar* 
lean  edhioo,  p.  44C. 
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k  IDonly  wore  il,  more  especially  in  travetling;*.     Aman,  «1»  ' 

"  wrote  almut  the  middle  of  llie  second  c«nlury,  saj-s,  ihal  "I^  j 

I  eouiaa  or  Arcadian  Lais,"  were  worn  iu  the  army  by  I 

-teslffi  insi  ead  of  helmeUt.    This  circumstance  shows  ■ 

chi    ge  of  customs ;  for  in  tlie  early  Greek  h)sUay3 

Ln  soldiers  held  up  as  the  objects  of  ridkuls  a 

1;ause  they  wore  hats  and  trowsers,.     On  ibe  i 
Edent  that  "  the  Arcadian  or  Laconjan  hat " 
une  variety,  and  that  ttiis  variety  of  livail-dreM  i 
oaiis,  or  hat  witli  a  brim,  so  called  to  cliatiogoUi 
iii^  ^luper  iix»{,  which  was  the  skuU-cap,  or  bat  wiUuut   ^ 
,  B  ormi. 

^his  eupposition  suits  the  representations  of  tlie  only  u 
iry  beings  who  are  exhibited  iu  works  of  ancieut  art  wi 
_jiig  the  [wtasuB,  viz.  the  Dioscuri  and  Mercury. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Dioscuri  are  cnnunoi^T 
Kpreseoied  n-ith  llie  skull-cap,  because  ihey  were  worsfaippsit 
'U  the  reader  nill  have  perceived,  as  the  guardiami  of  Uie  nuir 
lh)er{ ;  but  on  ancient  vases  we  find  them  sometitnea  pBin^^ 
irith  the  peiasiiB ;  and  if  liiia  was  the  same  with  tlie  rfk^  Aw 
He,  it  would  coincide  with  their  origin  as  natives  of  Sparta.  In 
Plate  IX.  Fig.  16,  an  example  is  shown,  on  one  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  vases,  in  which  their  attire  resembles  that  of 
the  Athenian  ephebi.  They  wear  boots  and  a  tunic,  over 
which  one  of  them  also  wears  the  scarf  or  chlamys.  Tbey 
are  conducted  by  the  goddess  Night. 

In  like  manner  Mercury,  as  a  native  of  Arcadia,  might  be 
expected  to  wear  "  the  Arcadian  hat"  In  the  representations 
of  this  deity  on  works  of  ancient  ait,  the  hat,  which  is  t^ten 
decorated  with  wings  to  indicate  his  office  of  messenger,  as  hk 
talaria  also  didi:,  has  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  eometimca 
the  brim  is  so  narrow,  that  it  does  not  differ  from  the  cap  of  the 
artificer  already  described,  or   the  <t>x>(  in  its  ordinary   fonn. 

•  Vit.  SophUt.  a.  5.  3.  f  Tactica,  p.  IS.  ed  BluKUdL 

t  Herod.  T.  49.  4  Sw  p.  419. 

II  Serriu*  (on  Virg.  £n.  rlii.  13S)  nyii  Ihkt  Mrrcoiy  wu  mppoed  la  hai* 
wings  on  hit  pMuqa  uid  on  hit  Teat,  in  order  to  denots  the  (wifliua  of  niiiinll. 
bs  baing  the  god  oT  eloqaance. 
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These  hats,  with  a  brim  ot  but  small  dimensioiis,  agree  most 
exactly  in  appearance  with  the  cheapest  hats  of  undyed  felt, 
DOW  made  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain*.  On  the 
heads  of  the  rustics  and  artificers  in  our  streets  and  lanes 
we  often  see  forms  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  which  we 
most  admire  in  the  works  of  ancient  art  The  petasus  is  also 
stin  commonly  worn  by  agricultural  laborers  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor. 

A  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican  coUectiont,  represents  the  Urth  of 
Hercules,  and  contains  two  figures  of  Mercury.  In  one  he  car- 
ries the  in&nt  Hercules,  in  the  other  the  caduceus.  In  both  he 
wears  a  large  scarf,  and  a  skull-cap,  like  that  cS  Dadalust, 
without  a  brim.  This  example  therefore  proves  that,  although 
the  petasus,  as  distinguished  from  the  |nleus,  was  certainly  the 
appropriate  attribute  of  Mercury§,  yet  the  artists  of  antiquity 
sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  placing  on  his  head  the  skultcap 
instead  of  the  hat,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  they  sometimes 
made  the  reverse  substitution  in  the  case  of  the  Dioscuri. 

Another  bas-relief  in  the  Vatican  I,  represents  the  story  of 
the  Urth  of  Bacchus /rom  Jupiter's  thigh.  Thus  the  subject 
of  it  is  very  similar  to  that,  which  relates  to  the  birth  of  Her- 
cules, the  infant  being  in  each  instance  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Mercury.  But  the  covering  ct  Mercury's  head  in  these  two 
cases  is  remarkaUy  different,  though  firom  no  other  reason  than 


*  Thete  hats  are  told  in  the  ■bops  for  nxpence,  ninepenee,  or  a  ihilliiig  each. 

t  Musf  Pw-CUmentino,  torn.  hr.  Ut.  37. 

I  8m  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  8. 

4  See  BiVKk,  AnmL  il  41,  aad  Araobium  Adv.  OtnUt,  lib.  yL  See  aba  Ep- 
hifipai,  cf.  Atken.  zii.  53.  p.  537  F.  CaMob. 

It  ■  remarkable  that  the  penon  who  acted  the  part  of  a  Sileooi  m  the  Dioiiya- 
iae  proceMJoa  initituted  by  Ptolemy  PhOadelphna  at  Alexandria,  wore  a  hat  and 
a  golden  cadnceaa  {Atken.  v.  27.  p.  198  A.).  In  thie  case  the  imagination  ap- 
poaiB  to  have  been  indulged  in  decorating  a  mere  festire  character  with  the  pecu- 
liar  attributes  of  Mercury.  It  is  added,  that  Tarioos  kinds  of  chariots  were  driven 
by**  boys  wearing  the  tunics  of  charioteers  and  petasi''(JrAeii.T.  p.  300  F.).  This 
would  bo  fai  character,  being  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  Grecian  youth. 

The  following  is  from  a  sepulchral  urn  found  near  Padua  {OruUr,  p,  397)  : 

f^iiiuk  hine,  peawni  fares,  •  •  •  vestio  coal  Mefcurio  petasato  cadacaaloqM. 

I  Jfusta  Pw-CUm^ntim,  torn.  ir.  Ut.  19. 

66 


the  faDcy  of  the  artist.  In  the  bas-relief  now  uruiler  conadtf- 
alion,  Mercury  holds  the  akin  of  a  lynx  or  panther  to  took 
Uie  child.  He  wears  the  scarf  or  chlamys  and  colhimii.  Thii 
was  a  very  favorite  subject  with  the  ancients  It  occurs  tni 
superb  marble  vase  with  the  inscription  SAAIIIQN  EnoiHUT, 
and  on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vaseet- 

Figure  4,  in  Plate  X.  is  from  Hope's  Costume  nf  the  A»- 
ciettts,  vol.  ii.  pL  175.  The  money-bag  is  in  Mercury'u  f%hi 
hand. 

In  a  pajntiug  found  at  Pompeiit,  Mercury  is  repratnled 
with  wiugs  [pirmulcB)  on  his  pctasu?,  though  not  very  ancient, 
is  also  recognized  in  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus. 

Figure  5.  in  Plate  X.  is  from  the  MarqtiLe  of  Lanxtowne** 
marble  bust,  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society;.  In  tliB 
beautiful  bust  the  brim  of  the  hat  Is  unfortunately  damaged. 

Figures  6  and  7,  Plate  X.,  are  from  coins  engtnTod  in  C»- 
relli's  Nummi  Veteris  Italia:  (plates  58  and  65).  Figure  7  ■ 
a  coin  of  Suessa  in  Campania. 

To  these  illustrations  nught  have  been  added  others  ftonu- 
cieut  gems,  good  examjilea  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  ft/c- 
ond  volume  of  Marietle's  l^raiti  des  Pierres  Gravtes,  fd&o, 
Paris,  1760. 

Besides  the  application  of  felt  as  a  covering  of  the  bead  kt 
the  male  sex  in  the  mani^  now  exi^ained,  it  was  alao  used  at 
a  lining  for  helmets.  When  in  the  descriptioa  of  the  helmet 
worn  by  Ulysses  we  read 

Miiif  f  ill  tUk  ifiiptii, 

we  may  suppose  wXUs  to  be  used  in  its  meet  ordinary  sense,  and 

•  Spon.,  Uite.  End.  Ant.  f  xl  «t  1.  t  VoL  i.  No.  8. 

t  GcU'i  Pomptiana,  Londaii  1819,  pi.  TG. 

4  Specimeru  of  Aneient  Sevlptun,  LondoQ  1809,  fL  51. 

II  Homer,  It  i.  265.  EiBUthiui,  m  hii  cotmnantuy  on  thii  putagt,  ny*.  tbM 
the  moat  ancient  Gnwki  alwaya  wore  felt  in  theii  helmet*,  bat  thai  Hiiii  of  men 
recent  timea,  regiuding  thk  me  of  felt  w  peculiar  to  UIjtbm,  penmaded  the  pant- 
en  to  eihibit  him  in  a  aknll-cap,  and  that  thli  was  firit  done,  according  la  Ike 
tiaditioD,  by  the  painter  Apcitiiaiu,  The  areoont  of  Riny,  vho,  logvtber  with 
Senina  (in  jBn.  ii.  44),  reprcMnta  fficomacbna,  and  not  Apoliidsrai,  ■■  lunif 
fint  adiqited  thia  idea. 
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coQsequendy  that  the  interior  of  the  helmet  was  a  common 
skull-cap. 

Being  generally  thicker  than  conmion  cloth,  felt  presented  a 
more  efiectual  obstacle  to  missile  weapons.  Hence,  when  the 
soldiers  imder  Julius  Caesar  were  much  annoyed  by  Pompey's 
archers,  they  made  shirts  or  other  coverings  of  felt,  and  put 
them  on  for  their  defence*.  Thucydides  refers  to  the  use  of 
similar  means  to  protect  the  body  from  arrowst;  and  even 
in  besieging  and  defending  cities  felt  was  used,  together  with 
hides  and  sackcloth,  to  cover  the  woodoi  towers  and  military 
enginest. 

Felt  was  also  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  bodies  of  quadru- 
peds. According  to  Aristotle},  the  Greeks  clothed  their  moUes 
oves  either  with  skins  or  with  pieces  of  felt ;  and  the  wool  be- 
came gray  in  consequence.  The  Persians  used  the  same  ma- 
terial for  the  trappings  of  their  horses  (Plutarch,  Artax.  U.  p. 
1858.  ed.  Stephani). 

The  loose  rude  coverings  for  the  feet  called  Udones  were 
sometimes  made  of  felt,  being  worn  within  the  shoes  or  brogues  « 
of  the  rustic  laborers!!. 

In  concluding  this  investigation  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that,  although  nUi  originally  meant  felt,  and  more  especially 
a  skull-cap  made  of  that  manu&cture,  it  was  sometimes  used, 
at  least  by  the  later  Greek  authors,  by  an  extension  of  its 
meaning,  to  denote  a  cap  of  any  other  material  Thus  Athen- 
leus  (lib.  vi.  p.  274.  Casaub.)  speaking  of  the  Romans,  says, 
that  they  wore  about  their  heads  *<>•«<  w^ffmntw  it^ri^  Uvat,  i,  e. 
"  thick  caps  made  of  sheep  skins." 

•  Jul.  CiBsar,  BelL  Civ.  iu.  44.  t  Thacjd  it.  34.    SehoL  ad  loe. 

X  iEneu  Tacticus,  33. 

§  De  Gen.  Animalium,  y.  5.  p.  157.  ed.  Bekker. 

0  Henody  Op.  ed  Diet,  642 ;  Giwrhis,  ad  he, ;  Cratini,  Fragmenta,  p.  99.  ed. 
BonkeL 
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APPENDIX    D. 

ON  NETTING. 


— ILLUSTXATian 


Nets  wen  made  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Bud  Broom — General  l«nns  tat  Dcl>— Neta  f^ti 
for  c&tcbiDg  binb — Mode  ot  BDoriDg— Huntiag-aels — Melbnd  of  liuuli^ 
RudIuik-dpU  iupported  by  forked  elBkei — Manner  of  filing  tliem — PMB»-ail 
or  tODDel-net — Homer's  tenlimony — Nele  used  by  Ihe  Pfmisiw  in  liiiii  liB«lti| 
— Hunting  with  neta  pracIJBed  by  the  ancient  Egygitians — Method  af  baDti*| 
— Deptb  oC  net>  for  tiiiia  pnipoM — Datcriplton  of  the  pum-net — Baad-ai* — 
Hallier — Dyed  feathcn  ubhI  to  scare  the  pny — Ca(ting-D«t — HuuierDf  Ikm- 
hif  by  the  Arabs— Cj-nia  king  of  Feiaa— His  fablp  of  tlie  piper  mad  lb*  &*» 
Miliing-neta — Canliag-net  lued  by  the  Apoallea — LjuultDg>ael  (Scap-nd' — 
Hie  Sean — Its  length  and  depth — Modem  tne  of  the  Sean — \lrtbod  ol  htaaf 

.  wiCli  Ihe  Sean  practised  by  the  Arabians  and  ancient  Ggypbaai — Onb  tat 
leada-^Fi^ratrvo  application  of  tl^e  Stun — Curious  mclliod  af  captonag  mt 
enemy  practised  by  the  FenJana — Nets  used  ia  India  to  catch  torteiwu  Bag- 
Bets  and  email  porse-neta — NoTel  scent^bag  of  Veiret  the  Sicilian  pnMv. 

The  raw  materials,  of  which  the  ancienta  made  nets,  were 
flax,  hemp*,  and  broomt.  F[ax  was  moel  commonly  used ;  &> 
that  Jerome,  when  he  is  prescribing  emplojmtent  f<x  moofc% 
says,  "  Texantur  et  Una  capiendis  piscibust."  The  operetioo 
of  netting,  as  well  as  thai  of  platting,  was  expreeeed  by  tbe 
verb  w\iai,i.  The  meshes  were  called  in  Latin  ntaettlM,  Id 
Greek  0ptx'',  dim.  Sf^xUK^- 

•  Rete  caonabina.    Vano,  De  Re  Riut.  iii.  5.  p.  916,  ed  Bipoat. 

t  Pliny,  H.  N,  lix.  1.  a.  2 ;  iut.  9.  e.  40. 

t  Hieion.  Bpitt,  I.  ii.  p.  173,  od.  Par.  1613,  I9ma.  Hnoting-Deti  w*  mlW 
"  lina  nodora"  by  Ovid,  Mtt.  iii.  153,  and  viu  BOT.  Compare  Vag.  Gtarg.  \  M9; 
HoDier,  n.  T.  487  ;  Bruack,  Anal.  ii.  94,  494,  495 ;  Aitimedotn*,  iL  14.  See 
■bo  Pliny,  H.  N.  lii.  1.  s.  H. 

4  n>l(afi(»[  Jpni,   Arialoph.   Lytit.  790.      Tur    imtXiy^friw   JCiTMr,    BtUth 

Anttitita,  toL  L  p.  354. 

B  yano,JhBeRiut.m.  11  ;  Ond,  Eput*.  19;  Nameaiani  C;aaK.  SOS. 
1  Heltodor.  L  t.  p.  331 
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The  use  of  all  the  Latin  and  Greek  terms  for  nets  will  now 
be  explained,  and  in  connection  with  this  explanation  of  terma^ 
will  be  produced  all  the  &cts  which  can  be  ascertained  upon 
the  subject 

I. 

Retis  and  Rete  ;  dim.  Reticulum. 

AIKTYON*. 

Retia  or  Rete  in  Liatin,  and  sttmnw  in  Greek,  were  used  to  de- 
note nets  in  general.  Thus  in  an  epigram  of  Leonidas  Tarenti- 
nust,  three  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  a  himter,  another  a  fowler, 
and  the  third  a  fisherman,  dedicate  their  nets  to  Pan.  Several 
imitations  of  this  epigram  remain  by  Alexander  ^tolust, 
Antipater  Sidonius§,  ArchiasU,  and  otherslT.  In  one  of  these 
epigrams  ('I««X(^m«  Aiywrtw)  we  find  )<(pa  adopted  as  a  general 
term  for  nets  instead  of  sur^af  no  doubt  for  the  reason  above 
stated.  In  another  epigram**  a  hare  is  said  to  have  been  caught 
in  a  net  {sunop),  Aristophanes  mentions  nets  by  the  same 
denomination  among  the  contrivances  empkyed  by  the  fowlertt* 
Fishing-nets  are  called  surva  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
New  Testament :  Matt  iv.  20,  21 ;  Mark  i.  18,  19 ;  Luke  v. 
2,  4-6 ;  Johu  xxL  6,  8,  11 :  also  by  Theocritus,  ap.  Athen. 
viL  20.  p.  284,  Cas. ;  and  by  Plato,  Sophista,  220,  b.  p.  134, 
ed.  Bekker. 

Netting  was  applied  in  various  ways  in  the  construction  of 
hen-coops  and  aviaries ;  and  such  net-work  is  called  retell.  It 
was  used  to  make  pens  for  sheep  by  night  At  the  amphi- 
theatres it  was  sometimes  placed  over  the  podium*  At  a  gladi- 
atorial show  given  by  Nero,  the  net,  thus  used  as  a  fence  against 


•  From  ^cM7r,  to  tknw.    8m  Emf.  B^ee.  600,  aad  tlM  huAttm  M 
dar  and  Puww. 

t  Branck,  AmaL  L  29S. 

t  Bnmek,  JmL  L  4ia    Aknadri  JEtoi  fV<fw<»to,  aCipiiwm,  f>  i». 

4  /M.  il  9.  No*.  15, 16u  I  JML  i.  H  V*  t 

T /M.  B.  494,  49S.    Zmtdba,  AnOml  ^^t  f,  V»f  im. 

—  Bnmek,  AnaL  m.  939,  No  417.  ft 

n  Vuns  Dt  Be  RtuL  M.  5. 
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the  wild  beasts,  was  knotted  tviih  amber'.  The  w»y  ia 
whicli  the  net  was  used  by  the  Reliarii  is  well  known.  Tlw 
licud-dress  called  <upif>x>i,  was  a  small  net  of  fine  flax,  ailk,  m 
gold  thread,  and  was  also  called  reticulum^.  But  bj  fiu  tbt 
most  important  applicatioQ  of  iiel-work  was  to  the  kindred  UM 
of  hunting  and  fishing :  and  besides  the  general  tcrriH  tucd 
alike  in  reference  to  both  tlieae  employments,  there  are  specbl 
terms  to  be  explained  under  each  head. 

The  use  of  nets  for  catching  birds  was  very  limited,  <n 
which  account  we  find  no  appropriate  name  for  fowlers'  netst 
Nevertheless  thrushes  were  caught  in  themi,  and  doves  of 
pigeons,  with  their  limbs  tied  up,  or  fastened  to  the  ground,  or 
with  their  eyes  covered  or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net  in 
order  that  their  cries  might  allure  others  into  the  snare!.  An 
account  of  the  nets  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  catch  binh  ia 
given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson^,  being  derived  from  the 
paintings  found  in  the  catacombs.  The  net  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  was  the  clap-net.  Bird-lrapa  were  sin 
made  by  stretching  a  net  over  two  semicircular  frames,  wlikli, 
being  joined  and  laid  open,  approached  to  the  form  of  a  circfc- 
Tbe  trap  was  baited,  and  when  a  bird  flew  to  it  and  seized  the 
bait,  it  was  Instantly  caught  by  the  sudden  riaiog  of  the  two 
ades  or  flaps. 

n. 

.   Cassis  ;  Plaga. 

ENOilON,  APKYE. 

In  hunting  it  was  usual  to  extend  nets  in  a  curved  line  of 

considerable  length",  so  as  in  part  to  surround  a  space,  into 

■PIill.ttN.  nivii.3.  ill. 

t  Niniiai  Mvcellnf,  p.  M3,  «d.  MemiL  Sm  alio  tba  ulicle  CxLAirnu,  ia 
Smitli'*  Diet,  ef  Orctt  and  R(niuin  Antiquiliti, 

1  Sm  AiktophuM,  L  c.  f  Hor.  Ep»d.  iL  33,  34. 

I  AiMtoph.  Ava,  I0S3.  1  Man.  and  Custawu,  toL  iii.  p.  35-36,  *&. 

—  Ti  ilm*  irv^iAliKi.  JEhui,  H.  A.  lii.  46.  Vm  potute  midtitBlBaB, 
qu  nltua  cispmntiu.  Plin.  H.  N.  lix.  t.  a.  3.  Ojqiwn  (Cyntg.  br.  190-133) 
my,  tiM  in  u  Ajutic  liooJuiiit  Iha  nets  (JfiwO  ware  placed  ia  tlta  tatm  at  Iha 
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which  the  beasts  of  chase,  such  as  the  boar,  the  wild  goat,  the 
deer,  the  hare,  the  lion,  and  the  bear  might  be  driven  through 
the  opening  left  on  one  side.  Tibulius  (iv.  3.  12)  speaks  of 
inclosing  woody  hills  for  this  purpose  : — 

denmm  indagine  ooUes 

Claadeotem.  / 

The  following  lines  of  Virgil  show,  that  the  animals  were 
driven  into  the  toils  from  a  distance  by  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
the  shouts  of  men  : 

Thy  hound  the  wild-aa  m  the  lylTan  chaie, 
Or  hare,  or  hart,  with  faithful  Bpeed  will  trace ; 
Asail  the  muddy  cave  with  eager  cries. 
Where  the  rough  boar  in  eecret  ambmh  Uei ; 
Prea  the  tall  stag  with  clamon  echoing  ■hrill 
To  secret  tods,  along  the  atrial  hilL 

Georg.  ill  411-413.— TTartoa's  Tratulatum. 

In  another  splendid  passage  the  boar  is  described  as  coming  into 
the  midst  of  the  nets  after  he  has  been  driven  to  them  from  a 
mountain  or  a  marsh  at  a  great  distance : 

And  as  a  savage  boar  on  UMrantains  bred. 
With  forest  mast  and  fattening  manhes  fed ; 
When  once  he  sees  himself  in  toils  inclosed. 
By  huntsmen  and  their  eager  hounds  oppoacd ; 
He  whets  his  tnsks,  and  tarns  and  dares  the  war: 
The  invadeiB  dart  their  jaTolins  from  afer : 
All  keep  aloof  and  safely  shout  around. 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound. 
He  frets  and  froths,  erects  his  bristled  hide. 
And  shakes  a  grore  of  lances  from  his  side. 

JBn.  JL  l(yj'n5^Dryd4n^§  TrtnuUiimi, 

Even  in  a  case  where  the  same  poet  introduces  an  erpjivalent 
expression  to  that  of  Tibulius,  already  quoted,  viz.  '^saltus 
indagine  cingunt"  {JEn.  iv.  121),  he  represents  the  hunting- 
party  as  going  over  a  large  extent  of  country  to  collect  the 
animals  out  of  it : 


Postqnam  altos  teutiuii  is  oMMrtes  atipM  imift  Iwlraf 
Ecce  fere  sazi  dejects  Tertaes  eaprv 
Decurrere  jugis ;  alia  do  parte  patsotes 
Transmittunt  cmsn  campss,  siifBe  agmina  0sni 
PolYemlsoU  friga  giomeiBalt 
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Spumantenique  dorl  pecora  intrr  inertia  votii 
OpUt  apium,  BDt  folvum  doceDdere  monte  leonaoi. 

So  Ovid  {Epiat.  iv.  41,  42) : 

la  neiDiu  ire  1ib«l,  proaiaqiie  in  ntia  cenka 
Hortmi  celerea  i»r  juga  ninuiia  canca ; 

and  (Bp»i.  v.  19,  20) : 

R«lja  Ecpe  ooaiet  msculia  diatinctB  letendir 
Si?pe  elm  egi  ppr  juga  longs  caara. 

The  younger  PUny  describes  himself  on  one  occasion  rflttag 
beside  the  nels,  while  the  hunters  were  pureuiug  the  boon  uA 
driving  ihein  iiiU)  the  snare  [Epist.  i.  6).  In  Euripides  (Baa- 
821'S32)  we  find  the  following  beautiful  description  of  a  bwn, 
which  has  been  driven  into  the  space  mclteed  by  the  iwis,  bat 
has  leaped  over  them  and  escaped ; — 

«(-f'  li"  ?'»"« 

Here  a  Bacchanal,  tossing  her  head  into  the  air  with  gamboli 
and  dancing,  is  said  to  be  "  like  a  lawn  eporting  ic  the  green 
deUghls  of  a  meadow,  when  she  has  escaped  the  fearful  chase 
by  leaping  over  the  well-platted  nets  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
inclosure,  whilst  the  shouting  hunter  has  been  u^ing  his  dogs 
to  run  still  more  swiftly :  by  great  e&brts  and  with  th«  ni{Ndity 
of  the  winds  she  bounds  over  a  [Jain  beside  a  river,  pdeased 
with  Bcjitudes  remote  from  man,  and  hides  herself  in  the  thkkets 
of  an  umbrageous  forest." 

If  hollows  or  valleys  were  inclosed*,  the  nets  were  no  doubt 

■  Nee,  velit  inridiii  dUan  claudcre  vaUcs, 
Dnm  placeu,  hnmcri  rstia  fern  negent. — Tibnllni.  L  4.  49,  50. 
It  wu  Ihs  dut;  of  the  atteodatili  (J.  Fotlui,  t.  4.  37-31)  in  mot  cmm  la  eaiTT 
ths  Dcta  on  theii  ibiNildan,  oitomUj  (o  the  TeprtMOtMliui  in  the  FItfa  X. 
Ptiny,  tc. 

CunbiM  impMitca  venar.— Fnpeit.  ir.  S.  33. 

CerriM  paTl  ptftan  fUgia— Swi.  NifftL  L  L  4t 
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extended  only  in  those  openings,  through  which  it  was 
for  the  animals  U>  escape.    Aboanver  wasof  itself  a 
boundary: 

flnmiM  carmm^-Yaf  .  JBu,  aL  749L 


iiirii*'^  I 


The  proper  Latin  term  fcr  the  hmiting-nel,  bat  more  espe* 
cially  for  the  purse-net,  which  will  be  hereafter  described,  was 
Cassis.  <' Cassis,  genus  yenatorii  reck."  Isidori  ISesffeiamm 
Orig.  xix.  5.  "  Arctos  rodere  caaBcsT  is  i^iplied  by  Peraus  {r. 
170)  to  a  quadruped  with  incisor  teeth  caught  in  such  a  net 
and  striving  to  escape.  See  also  Propertius  as  just  quoted,  and 
the  Agamemnon  of  Seneca  and  YirgiTs  Georgics  as  quoted 
below.  Cassis  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  root  of  eapere 
and  ccUch,  But  Plaoa  was  also  iqiplied  to  hunting-nets,  so 
that  Horace  describes  the  hunting  of  the  boar  in  the  foflowii^ 
terms: 

Ant  tnidit  acres  tune  et  hme  midtmcaiie 
Apras  in  ohitmtf  plapM' — Ef^d.  jL  31,  32. 

Lucretius  (lib.  v.  1251,  1252)  aptly  compares  the  setting  up  of 
the  plagtB  to  the  planting  of  a  hedge  around  the  forest : 

Nun  foren  atqoe  igni  prioi  eit  renarwr  ortonif 
Qnam  HBpire  pbgii  Mltiinit  canibaiqa*  dera. 

In  the  same  manner  plagtB  is  used  in  the  ERppob/tus  of  Sen- 
eca, as  above  quoted,  and  in  Plinjr*. 

To  dispose  the  nets  in  the  manner  which  has  been  described, 
was  called  '^  retia  ponere"  (^irg-  Otcrg.  i.  307)  or  '^  retia  ten- 
dere"  (Ovid,  Art.  Amai.  I  45). 

In  Homer  a  hunting-net  is  called  xi^  «^j«)f«r,  literally,  ^'  the 
flax  that  catches  everythingt."  But  the  proper  Greek  term  far 
the  hunting-net,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  easHs,  was  i^mv, 
which  is  accordingly  employed  in  the  passages  of  Oppian  and 
Euripides  cited  above.  Abo  the  epigram  of  Aotipater  Sidoni- 
us,  to  which  a  reference  has  already  been  made,  specifles  the 
hunting-net  by  the  same  appellation : 

The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Cratinust ;  also  by  Ar* 

•  a  N.  ziz.  1.  ■.  2.  t  //.  T.  487. 

X  Cntini  PragmemU^  a  RiinU,  pi  d& 
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rian,  where  he  remark^i  that  the  Cells  dispensed  nith  Uie  use  of 
nets  in  IiunliDg,  because  they  trusted  to  the  swiftness  of  Ums 
greyhounds'.  In  Euripidest  it  is  used  nietaphoncatlf :  th«  <^- 
dren  cry  out,  when  their  mother  is  pursuing  tliem, 

i".  e.    "  Now  how  neat  wc  are  being  cauglit  wilh  the  iwiird." 
Also  in  tlie  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus  (I.  1085) : 

In  this  passage  reference  is  made  to  t]ie  large  shawl  in  which 
Clyteinncstra  wrapt  the  body  of  Agamemnon,  as  in  a  net,  in 
order  lo  destroy  him.  On  account  of  the  use  made  of  it,  the 
same  fatal  garment  ia  afterwards  {I.  1353)  compared  to  a  casi- 
ing-net,  which  iu  its  form  bore  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  cassis.  In  1.  134C,  df^i^arat  denotes  this  net  as  set  up 
for  hunting.  Tiie  same  form  occurs  again  in  the  EutiKtiides 
(I.  112);  and  in  the  Persa  (102-104)  escape  from  danger  is  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  expressed  by  the  tunion  of  oveilemping 
the  net.  In  Eunpides5  this  contrivance  is  called  iprt-rr-r.,  |i>x-'; 
and  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Senecai;  the  same  alltision  is  intro- 
duced: 

At  ills,  ul  allii  hiapidia  tin  sftt ; 

Cmn,  ciuw  viDctia,  lentat  egrcBD*  tutnD, 

AretatqiH  motu  tuicIb,  et  iocunun  rniit, 

Cnpit,  flueDtca  uiu^us  et  cscca  wavm 

Diqiccn,  et  boatam  quent  impUcitiia  fDmn. 

Part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  huntsman  consisted  in  the  stakea 
which  he  drove  into  the  ground  to  support  his  nets,  and  which 
Antipater  Sidonius  thus  describes : 

Kflf  vop\  9^yMv*i  tl^vr^ytlt  *rAL<4f  ; 
i.  (.    "  The  (haip  ftakia  banJssed  in  the  GraT." 

■  Eai  litir  a!  jrfnt  aSnn,  I  ri  t,f  ol  l^inj  Simfiirn  inCni,  it"  And  bBra  ji»y- 
boandf  uuwsrad  tin  ume  puipow  u  Xenophon'i  bonting-lKlB.'*  Dt  FmbL 
(LSI.     Sm  Duwy'i  tmalBtion,  pp.  TS,  131. 

t  Hedea,  1S68.  t  Or,  d^rfrrarH,  ed.  SdiOti.  L  1376. 

4  OrtHa,  1405,  •.  1491.  H  L  Be&-89a. 

T  Bmnck,  jIroL  ii.  10.  Wa  find  wriXim  in  Oppiu,  Cymtg.  N-.  67,  Tl,  LSI. 
S80 ;  FoUni,  0mm.  t.  31. 
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The  term  which  Xenophon  uses  of  the  stakes  is,  according 
to  some  manuscripts  of  his  work,  cxa^Utt.  He  says,  they 
should  be  fixed  so  as  to  lean  backwards,  and  thus  more  efiec- 
tually  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  animals  rushing  against 
them*.  The  Latin  term  answering  to  9T6Xutts  was  Yart.  We 
find  it  thus  used  by  Lucan : 

Aut,  cum  dupontiB  adtollat  retia  vaxis 
Venator,  tenet  era  leyki  clamoea  Moloesi. 

Phartalia,  iv.  439,  440. 

i  e.  **  The  hunter  holds  the  noisy  mouth  of  the  light  Molossian  dog,  when  he 
lifts  up  the  nets  to  the  stakes  arranged  in  order." 

Gratius  Faliscus,  adopting  a  Greek  term,  calls  them  anconeSf 
on  account  of  the  "  elbow"  or  fork  at  the  top : 

Hie  magis  in  cervos  valuit  metos :  ast  uhi  lente 

Interdum  libyco  fucantur  saodyce  pinne, 

lineaque  cxtructis  lucent  anconibus  anna, 

Rarum,  si  qua  metus  eludat  bellua  falsos. — Cyneg.  85-88. 

It  was  the  business  of  one  of  the  attendants  to  watch  the  nets : 

"Ego  retia  servo. — ^Virg.  Bue.  iii.  75. 

Sometimes  there  was  a  watchman  at  each  extremity  and 
one  in  the  middle,  as  in  the  Persian  lion-huntt.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  method  of  hunting  in  Persia  might  be  inferred 
fi-om  the  circumstance,  that  one  of  the  chief  employments  of 
the  inhabitants  consisted  in  making  these  nets  {Upm,  Strabo, 
XV.  3.  §  18).  To  watch  the  nets  was  called  dpKwaptiv  (iBlian,  H. 
A.  i.  2),  and  the  man  who  discharged  this  office  dfsnutpds  (Xen., 
De  Yen.  ii.  3 ;  vi.  1.). 

The  paintings  discovered  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  show, 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  country  used  nets  for  hunt- 
ing in  the  same  manner  which  has  now  been  shown  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romanst 

Hunting-nets  had  much  larger  meshes  than  fishing  or  fowl- 
ers'-nets,  because  in  general  a  fish  or  a  fowl  could  escape 
through  a  much  smaller  opening  than  a  quadruped.  In  hunt- 
ing, the  important  circumstance  was  to  make  the  nets  so  strong 


•  De  Venat  ri.  7.  t  Oppian,  Cyneg.  hr.  134,  &e. 

t  Wilkinson's  Mannert  and  Ctutomt  of  the  AneUnt  EgypiunUt  toI.  iiL  p.  S-& 
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tliat  th«  beasts  could  not  break  througb  tliem.  Tbe  large 
size  of  the  meshes  i^  deaoied  by  the  phrasca  "  retia  rara*"  uid 
"  iB.TBa  pkgaet ;"  and  it  is  exhibited  in  a  bas-relief  in  the  caUea- 
lion  of  aocient  marbles  at  lace-Blundelt  in  Lancashire  Sn 
Plate  X.  fig.  1.  This  sculpture  preaeots  the  following  ciroonft- 
stauces,  which  are  worthy  of  notice  aa  iilustrative  of  the  pas- 
sages above  collected  from  ancient  autliors.  Three  seTvaots 
with  staves  carry  a  large  net  on  their  shouliiera.  The  forecMst 
of  them  holds  by  a  leash  a  dog,  which  is  eager  to  engage  in  the 
chasel.  Then  follows  another  scene  in  the  hunt.  A  net  with 
very  large  meshes  and  five  feet  high  is  set  up,  being  suppof1«d 
by  three  stakes.  Two  boars  and  two  deej  arc  catighL  A 
watchman,  holding  a  staff,  elands  at  each  end  of  the  net.  Fig. 
2,  Plate  X.  is  uikeu  from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Bame  coUeclioo, 
representing  a  party  rctuming  &om  the  chase,  tvith  the  tjuadni- 
peds  which  they  have  caught  Two  men  carry  ibe  net,  hold- 
ing in  their  haada  the  eiakes  with  forks  at  tbe  lop.  Tbese 
bas-Felie&  have  been  taken  from  Barcophagi  erected  io  com- 
memoration of  hunters,  and  ihey  are  engraved  in  ihc  Ancient 
statues,  ifcc.  at  fnce-Blundell,  vol,  ii.  pi.  89  and  126.  An  ex- 
cellent representation  of  ihe^c  forked  slaves  is  given  in  a  scjjui- 
cbral  bas-relief  in  Bartoli,  Admiranda,  tab.  70,  which  Hr. 
Dansey  haa  cofued  at  p.  307  of  his  translation  of  Arrian  o» 
Coursing,  and  which  represents  a  party  of  hunters  retuming 
from  the  chase.  Another  example  of  the  varus,  or  brked  sta^ 
is  seen  in  a  sepulchral  stone  lately  found  at  York  (Engtand), 
and  engraved  in  Mr.  Wellheloved'a  Eburaeum,  pL  14.  fig.  2. 
The  man,  who  holds  the  varus  in  his  right  hand,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hunlfiman  and  a  native  of  the  north  of  Kngtand, 
though  partly  clothed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  weare  tm  inner 
and  outer  timic,  and  over  them  a  fringed  sagum.  In  the  iS!^ 
polcri  de'  Nasoni,  published  by  Bartoli,  there  is  a  r^>resentatioa 
of  a  hon-hunt,  and  of  another  in  which  deer  axe  caught  by 
means  oi  neta  eel  up  bo  as  to  incloee  a  large  space.     In  iScaU 

•  Viif .  Xn.  ir.  131 ;  Hor.  Epod.  'i.  33. 

t  SenaM,  H^pal.  L  c 

t  Sm  IiDCui,  (I  qootod  in  the  iMt  (■(■. 
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fiiucon's  Supplement^  tome  iiL,  is  an  engraving  from  a  bas-re- 
lief in  which  a  net  is  represented :  but  none  of  these  are  so  in- 
structive as  the  two  bas-reUe&  at  Ince-BIundell. 

Gratius  Faliscus  recommends  that  a  net  should  be  forty 
paces  long,  and  full  ten  knots  high : 

Et  bii  Ticenoi  iiMtiiim  pFBtendera  paoBOi 

Rate  velim^  pleniaqiie  deoem  oonsnifore  nodk.^— Cyncg".  31  >  33. 

The  necessity  of  making  the  nets  so  high  that  the  animals 
ooukl  not  leap  over  them,  is  alluded  to  in  the  expression  Y^ 
Kfitnw  ktamiifiarot^  u  e.  ^^  A  height  too  great  for  the  animals  to  leap 
out*.'' 

Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  on  Hunting,  gives  various  direc- 
tions respecting  the  making  and  setting  of  nets ;  and  Schneider 
has  added  to  that  treatise  a  dissertation  concerning  the  ipnt.  It 
is  evident  that  this  kind  of  net  was  made  with  a  bag  {xufefaXof^ 
vL  7),  being  the  same  which  is  now  called  the  purse-net,  or  the 
tunnel-net,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  hunter  was  to  drive  the 
animal  into  the  bag ;  that  the  watchman  {dp^w^t)  waited  to  see 
it  caught  there ;  that  branches  of  trees  were  placed  in  the  bag 
to  keep  it  expanded,  to  render  it  invisible,  and  thus  to  decoy 
quadrupeds  into  it ;  that  a  rope  ran  round  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
{9i(ttipei$ot,  vi.  9),  and  was  drawn  tight  by  the  impulse  of  the 
animal  rushing  in  so  as  to  prevent  its  escapet.  To  this  rope 
was  attached  another,  called  irt^/Mf,  which  was  used  as  foUows. 
In  fig.  1.  of  Plate  X.  we  observe,  that  the  upper  border  of  the 

*  JEmchyM  Agamemnon,  1347. 

t  This  efiect  of  the  wtpiS^/^ti  m  well  expreaed  hy  Seneca,  "  Arctatqne  mola 
yincla  :*'  aLn  the  ciiciuiMtance  of  the  bnmchee  need  to  diitond  the  b«|^  and  to 
make  it  inyinble  ;  **  Flnentei  undiqne  et  cscoe  tmxm,** 

Homer  (7Z.  t.  487)  seeme  to  ailade  to  the  eame  oontiiTance,  and  to  apply  the 
tenn  ^x'^  ^  ^®  '''P^  which  encircled  the  entrance  of  the  bag,  with  the  othen 
attached  to  it 

We  find  in  Bnmck*s  AnaUcta  (il  10.  Na  zx.)  the  phraee  iyt^a  ilm»a  applied 
to  hunting-neta.  It  was  probably  meant  to  designate  the  iprvf,  which  might  be 
called  dyirvXa,  t.  e.  "  angular,'*  because  they  were  made  like  bags  ending  in  a 
point.  The  term  yc^lXif,  which  ocean  in  Aristophanes  (iit>e«,  195),  and  denotad 
some  contrivance  for  catching  birds,  is  said  by  the  Scholiait  on  the  panage  to 
haTe  meant  a  kind  of  hunting-net.  But  thii  wplamtkai  ii  •fkisntly  good  tm 
nothing. 


(vl  9).  In  the  pm-se-net  it  was  furnished  with  rings.  The 
iftvi^ii,  or  watchman,  lay  in  ambush,  holding  one  end  of  (he 
Miivi-s,  which  ran  through  the  ring^,  and  was  ^tcned  at  the 
other  end  to  the  -npc^o^ot,  so  that  by  pulling  it  he  drew  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  slill  more  firm  and  close.  He  then  went  to  tlie  ba^ 
and  despatched  tlie  quadruped  which  it  inclosed,  or  canted  it 
off  alive,  iuforming  his  companions  of  the  capture  by  rhoutitiff'. 
In  this  treatise  Xenophon  distinguishes  the  nets  used  in 
hunting  by  three  dilTerent  appellations ;  t/mt,  j.s^.— ,  and  Hmm, 
Oppian  also  distinguishes  the  <ti.™Jk  uised  in  hunting  from  the 
ifinif.  The  Spiv!  or  cassis,  i.  e-  "  the  purse-  or  tunnel-net,"  was 
by  much  llie  most  complicated  in  its  formation.  The  i>«j«,  er 
"  road-net,"  was  comparatively  small :  it  was  plac«d  ocraas  ai^ 
road,  or  path,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  pursuing  lluit  path  : 
it  must  have  been  used  to  stop  the  narrow  openings  belireeo 
bushes.  The  6Uni,r  was  a  large  net,  simply  intended  to  indoee 
the  ground :  it  therefore  resembled  in  some  measure  the  seui 
used  in  fishing.  The  term,  thus  specially  applied,  nay  be 
translated  a  hay,  or  a  hallierX.  These  three  kind^  of  nets 
appear  to  be  meatioDed  together  by  NemeaiainiB  imder  Cbe 
names  of  retia  (1.  e.  Hmm),  cassea  (L  e.  Vk),  and  plagte  (i.  e. 
htlu.): 

Neenon  ot  cums  idoni  reiuitibai  qrtci, 
Atqne  l^agui  kogoqae  meuitiK  rati*  ttaetai 
AddMcnnt  ruii  Mnipet  conlaxere  nodii, 
Bt  >eTTmre  modmn  maculis,  linoqaa  taawL 

Cywf.  399-303. 

Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  on  Hunting,  finther  infiirms  us,  that 
the  cord  used  tot  making  the  if^,  at  purae-net,  consisted  of  thiee 
strands,  and  that  three  lines  twisted  together  totniumly  made 
a  strand  (ii.  4] ;  but  that,  when  the  net  was  intended  to  catch 

•  Oppian,  Cyofg.  it.  409.    Plin;  m 
a  N.  ni.  1.  ■.  !t. 

t  Ibid.  ir.  3B1. 

t  8m  Aniu  ON  Cowing  :  tie  Cyntgttiaa  af  lie  yannftr  X 
Uudfrvm  the  Gretk,  &c  &e.  iy  a  graduMt  e/  Mfdicnw  (WDHmb  C.  Damf, 
M.B.).    Lcndn,  1831,  pp.  68, 18a 
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the  wild  boar,  nine  lines  went  to  a  strand  instead  of  three 
(X.2). 

It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that,  when  the  long  range  of  nets,  set 
up  in  the  manner  which  has  been  now  represented,  was  designed 
to  catch  the  stag  {cervtis),  it  was  flanked  by  cords,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  the  nets  themselves,  feathers  dt/ed  scarlet,  and  of 
other  bright  colors  intermixed  with  their  native  white,  and 
sometimes  probably  birds'  wings,  were  tied  so  as  to  flare  and 
flutter  in  the  wind*.  This  appendage  to  the  nets  was  called 
the  metus  or  farmido  (Virg.  -d5?n.  xii.  750),  because  it  fright- 
ened these  timid  quadrupeds  so  as  to  urge  them  onwards  into 
the  toils.  Hence  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  method  of  taking 
stags  in  Sc}rthia,  says, 

Nor  toils  their  flight  impede,  nor  hounds  overtake, 
Nor  plumes  of  purple  dye  their  fears  awake. 

Georg.  iii.  371,  3T2,—Sothehi/'9  Tratulatkm. 

The  following  passages  likewise  allude  to  the  use  of  this  con- 
trivance in  the  stag-hunt : 

Neo  fonnidatis  cenros  includite  penni& — Ovid.  Met,  zv.  475. 

Vagos  dumeta  per  avia  cervos 
Circimidat  macolis  et  multa  indagine  pinne. 

Auson.  EpUL  hr.  37. 

Nemesianus,  in  the  following  passage,  asserts  that  the  cord 
{lined)  carrying  feathers  of  this  description  had  the  efi*ect  of 
terrifying  not  the  stag  only,  but  the  bear,  the  boar,  the  fox  and 
the  wolf: 

linea  quinetiam,  magnos  drcnmdare  saltns 
Qn0  poBsit,  Tolncresqae  meta  conclndere  prodas, 
Digerat  innexas  non  ana  ex  alite  pinnas. 
Namque  ursos,  magnosque  sues,  cenrosque  fbgacaa 
Et  Yolpes,  acreaqne  Inpos,  ceu  folgura  coeli 
Terrificant,  Unique  yetant  transcendere  septum. 
Has  igitur  Yario  semper  fucare  yeneno 
Cura  tibi,  neveisque  alios  miscere  colores, 
Altemosque  metus  subtemine  tendere  longo. 

Cyneg.  303-311. 

The  same  &ct  is  asserted  in  a  striking  passage,  which  has 


*  Dum  trepidant  alsv— Vtrg.  JEn.  hr.  191. 
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beea  above  quoted  from  Gratiua  Faliscus.    To  ihe  some  r 

are  the  following  passages : 

Nee  (Kt  minim,  cam  maiinus  [framm  gi«g<M  tincn  peiinisiSalJnru  o 
at  sd  iiuidiiu  agal,  sb  ipso  eflecin  dicU  fonnido. — Seneca,  de  Ira,  tt.  1 1. 

FeraB  lineis  ct  pinna  concluaas  coniiue :  easdem  a  tei^  eqaee 
telis  incessat:  lentabunt  fugam  per  ipsa  quse  fugerant,  proculct- 
buntqiiG  formidiDem — Seneca,  de  dementia,  i.  12. 


FCNDA,   JACULUM,    KETE   JACULCM,    BETIACI71.UM. 
AMflilBAHIlTPON,  AM*IBOAO?I. 

Fiahing-nets*  were  of  six  diiTereot  kinds,  wliicfa  are  e 
rated  by  Oppiau  as  follows  : 

>A»«  A  ■uX4»»<  cUprm.— Ail.  m.  BMB. 


I 


Of  then  by  &r  the  most  common  were  the  iffifit^'fm,  or 
easting-net,  and  the  »)4n,  t.  e.  the  t^rof  or  aeon.  Cataa- 
quently  theae  two  axe  the  only  kinds  mentioned  by  Ti^  and 
Ovid  in  the  fbUowmg  passages  : 

Atqoe  aUna  latom  funds  jam  TBrtMiat  unnnn, 
Aha  petsDB ;  palagaqm  alba  tiahit  homiila  Una. 

Virg.  Gfrg.  L  141,  14SL 
Hi  jacnk  piacea,  iUi  eaphmtnr  ab  hamia ; 
Hoa  ««T*  cantonto  ntia  hm»  tnfamiL 

Grid,  Art  Aawt  L7G3, 464. 

By  Virgil  the  casting-net  is  called  /undo,  which  is  the  con- 
mon  term  for  a  sling.  In  illustration  of  this  it  is  to  be  obeerre^ 
that  the  casting-net  ia  thrown  over  the  fisherman's  shoulder, 
and  then  whiried  in  the  air  much  like  a  sling.  By  this  action 
ha  canaes  it  lo  fly  opea  at  the  bottom  bo  as  to  fonn  a  ctidc, 


■L43.|>,193,WaNL 
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which  is  loaded  at  intervals  with  stones  or  pieces  of  lead,  and 
this  circle  '^  strikes  the  broad  river* :"  for  the  casting-net  is  used 
either  in  pools  of  moderate  depth,  or  in  rivers  which  have,  like 
pools,  a  broad  smooth  surface ;  whereas  the  sean  is  employed 
for  fishing  in  the  deep  {pelago)^. 

Isidore  of  Seville,  in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  nets 
{Orig.  xix.  6),  thus  speaks :  '^  Punda  genus  est  piscatorii  retis, 
dicta  ab  eo,  quod  in  fundum  mittatur.  Eadem  etiam  a  jactan- 
do  jaculum  dicitur.    Plautus : 

Probni  quidem  antea  jaculator  erail." 

Besides  the  passage  of  Plautus,  here  quoted  by  Isidore,  there 
are  two  others,  in  which  the  casting-net  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  rete  jaculum^  viz.  Asinar,  1.  i.  87,  and  TVuc.  L  L 
14.  Parens,  as  we  find  fi^om  his  Lexicon  Plautinum,  clearly 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  casting-net  and  the  sean.  Of  the  Rete  jaculum  he 
says,  ''Sic  dicitur  ad  difierentiam  verriculi,  quod  non  jacitur, 
sed  trahitur  et  verritur.''  He  adds,  that  Herodotus  calls  it 
i^Xuvrpw,  and  the  Germans  Wurffgam* 

The  word  occurs  twice  in  Herodotus,  and  both  places  throw 
light  upon  its  meaning.    In  Book  i.  c.  141.  he  says :  ''  The 


*  The  Anba  now  employ  the  castmg-net  on  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  Gnlf. 
« Its  form  is  loond,  and  loaded  at  the  lower  part  with  small  pieces  of  lead ;  and, 
when  the  fisheiman  approaches  a  shoal  of  fish,  his  art  consists  in  throwing  the 
net  so  that  it  may  expand  itself  in  a  circular  form  before  it  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  water.** — ^Wellsted's  Travelt  in  Arabia,  vol  iL  p.  148. 

t  For  a  technical  account  of  nets,  including  the  casting-net  as  now  made,  the 
reader  is  xefened  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Bathunt's  Note*  on  Nets;  or  the 
Quincunx  praetieaUy  eonmdered,  London,  1837, 12ma  Duhamel  wrote  on  the 
same  subject  in  French. 

t  Jaculator  corresponds  to  the  Greek  df^^tffoXtds, 

Ausonios,  in  the  following  lines,  which  refer  to  the  methods  of  fishing  in  the  ri- 
daity  of  the  Ganmne,  appears  to  distinguish  between  the  jaculum  and  the  /undo. 

Fiscandi  traheris  studio  7  nam  tota  supellez 
Dumnotoni  tales  sotita  est  ostendere  gaxas: 
Nodosas  Testes  animantum  Ncrinorum, 
Et  jacnla,  et  fundas,  et  nomina  rilliea  lini, 
Cobque,  et  mdutos  terrenis  Termibos  hamot. 

Efiti.  b.  61-«ft. 
57 
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Lydinns  had  no  sooner  been  brought  inlo  suhjeclion  by  ibe 
Pertiiana  than  the  loiiiaus  and  jEoiians  epnl  ambassadors  ta 
Cyrua  al  Sardia,  ealreaiing  him  lo  receive  them  under  hi*  dn- 
minion  on  the  same  conditions  on  which  tlicy  had  been  uoder 
Cm^sus.  To  this  proposal  he  replied  in  the  following  lablc.  A 
piper,  ba^-ing  seen  some  fislies  in  the  sea,  played  for  a  whUe 
OH  his  pipe,  thinking  that  this  wmild  make  them  come  to 
him  OTi  the  land.  Perceiving  the  fallacy  of  this  cxpcctatkn^ 
he  look  a  caeting-nel,  and,  baling  thrown  it  around  a  great 
number  of  the  fishes,  he  drew  them  out  of  the  water.  He 
Ihen  said  to  the  fishes,  as  tiiey  were  jmnpiiig  about,  .4*  ifou  did 
not  choose  lo  dance  out  of  Ike  uatcr,  uhcn  I  played  to  you  on 
my  pipe,  you  may  ptU  a  slop  lo  yo»r  dancing  t%owP  Tho 
other  passage  (ii.  95)  has  been  illiiatralcd  in  a  very  succeasfid 
manner  by  Wilham  Spence,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  a  pa]>cr  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  for  the  year  1634. 
In  connection  with  the  curious  fad,  that  Die  commoa  Ivou^e-fly 
will  not  in  general  pass  through  the  meshes  of  a  net,  Mr. 
Spence  produces  this  passage,  in  which  Herodotus  stales,  that 
itie  fi;ilietnien  who  lived  about  the  marches  of  Eg>'p';  bring 
each  in  possession  of  a  casting-net,  and  using  it  in  the  day- 
time tO'  catch  fishes,  employed  these  nets  in  the  night  to  keep 
off  the  gnats,  by  which  that  country  ia  infested.  The  casting- 
net  was  fixed  so  as  to  encircle  the  bed,  on  which  the  fisherman 
slept;  and,  as  this  kind  of  net  ia  always  pear-shaped,  or  of  a 
conical  form,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  could  be  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  as  it  would  be  suspended  like  a  tent  over  the 
body  of  ils  owner.  In  this  passage  Herodotus  twice  uses  the 
term  i,tiS>.ine';  and  once  he  calls  the  same  thing  Utrmr,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  this  was  a  common  term  applicable  to  neta  of 
every  description'. 
The  antiquity  of  the  casting-net  among  the  Greeks  ai^iears 


■  Smte  of  On  comtitntataf  appear  ta  lumt  anitrtltoi  tkti  fotmgtt.  Id 
pMticnttf  we  God  that  Schweighluaet  in  hii  Ltxietn  Mtniattum  czpUias 
'AffW^vrf'  thn ;  "  Ventcnlum.  Rcte  qood  cireumjicitni.''  RtU,  howcrer, 
comapandi  to  tlmtr,  which  meuit  a  net  oT  Uf  kind  ;  and  VerrieMlum  m  tb* 
Latin  fat  £*]4ni,  which,  m  will  ba  ihown  hareaftei,  wai  a  aean,  or  dr^-nM. 
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from  a  passage  in  the  Shield  of  Hercules^  attributed  to  Hesiod 
(1.  213-215).  The  poet  says,  that  the  shield  represented  the  sea 
with  fishes  seen  in  the  water, ''  and  on  the  rocks  sat  a  fisherman 
watching,  and  he  held  in  his  hands  a  casting-net  {i^fifiXw^rrpw) 
for  fishes,  and  seemed  to  be  throwing  it  from  him."  We  appre- 
hend that,  the  position  of  sitting  was  not  so  suitable  to  the  use 
of  the  casting-net  as  standing,  because  it  requires  the  fi-ee  use 
of  the  arms,  which  a  man  caimot  well  have  when  he  sits.  In 
other  respects  this  description  exactly  agrees  with  the  use  of  the 
casting-net :  for  it  is  thrown  by  a  single  person,  who  remains  on 
land  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  observes  the  fishes  in  it,  and 
throws  the  net  fix>m  him  into  the  water  so  as  suddenly  to  in- 
close them. 

In  two  of  the  tragedies  of  .£schy lus  we  find  the  term  iffifixnwfw 
applied  figurcUively  by  Clytemnestra  to  the  shawl,  in  which 
she  enveloped  her  husband  in  order  to  murder  him. 

v€famxii**t  wXtirw  t'fMTOf  ««k^. — Agamem,  1353, 1354. 
Ml^niM  J*,  kfiflffk^Tfw  iti  UmUwa9,—Ckoepk.  485. 

Lycophron  (1.  1101)  calls  this  garment  by  the  same  name, 
when  he  refers  to  the  same  event  in  the  &buIous  history  of 
Greece.  We  have  seen,  that  in  other  passages  the  shawl  so 
used  is  with  equal  aptitude  called  a  purse-net  {ipicvt). 

One  of  the  comedies  of  Menander  was  entitled  'AX«ip  '<  the 
Fisherman."  The  expression,  'Aitfi0\^rp<,i  wtpifiaxxtrai,  is  quoted 
from  it  by  Julius  PoUus  (x.  132)t. 

Athenieus  (lib.  x.  72.  p.  450  c.  Casaub.)  quotes  from  Antiph- 
anes  the  following  line,  which  describes  a  man  ^^  throwing  a 
casting-net  on  many  fishes" : 

In  an  epigram  of  Leonidas  Tarentinus  we  find  the  casting- 
net  called  i^^ifioXn  instead  of  d^^iB\naTpop\. 

The  iftfiSXticrpop  is  mentioned  together  with  two  other  kinds  of 
nets  by  Artemidorus,  and  which  will  be  quoted  presently. 

*  Menandri  et  Phil.    Reli^tuB,  a  Menuke,  p.  16. 

t  Bnmek,  iiiiai.  i.  233,  Na  ziL    Jaoofai,  AntkoL  L  9.  pi  74. 


The  following^  curious  passage  of  Mcleliu9  de  Nalnra  &>mt 
nis,  in  which  that  audior,  probably  following  Gajen,  deacribe* 
the  expansioD  of  the  optic  nerves,  nientioDB  the  casting-net  at 
"  an  instrument  used  by  fiahermen" : 

^•tlX'i'""  "   ''•  ">f<°  •'<  "^f   Oti.i,.i-i,  iymf   h  tit  i'Bi"   rtwifw,   nfi«F  »i 

Xnri  Jiari^ij.<iai  div^f{ur  in*tUtt\Ti"  tsii.it,  tai  Tsig  x'''^"   f"yifi—  ^f-^w- 

in  7\nu2l  de  PalUa,  p.  313. 

The  xiri.  d^#.,n.rr^.i*(,   oc   tunica  retina,  was   ao  coUvd  oo 
account  of  its  reaemblance  in  fonn  to  the  castinsf-neU 

As  we  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  casiing-nei  wns  unirer- 
sally  employed  by  the  fishcnnen  of  Eg}*pl,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Alexandrine,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  Septuagint  vetsion  of  the  Psalirta  and 
Prophets : — 

Iltnftm  ir  Jfl^iff^fyrtpai  airot  A^o^uXb], 

i.  t.    "  Sinnera  ohall  TaJI  la  hii  cutiag-uet." — Putin  calL  10. 

Cadent  in  rBliacolo  tjaa  peccBtows. —  Vulgalt  V'rtiot. 

"Let  IhewiBkedfcll  in  ihMrown  neU." — Comrnon  B»gli»t  Vtnitm. 
The  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  -^s^■a,  which  Gcpcnius 
traoBlates  "Rete,"  a  net.  This  word  must  hare  been  more 
general  in  its  meaaing  than  the  Greek  ift^wtpn,  and  included 
the  purse-net,  or  fyxt.  The  Chaldee  and  iSyriac  verskHis  use  in 
this  passage  a  word,  which  denotes  snares  in  general.  See 
Isaiah  U.  30,  where  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  Hebrew,  but 
applied  to  the  catching  of  a  quadruped,  and  where  consequently 
the  puise-net  must  have  been  intended. 

i.  t.  "  And  tbejr  who  throw  aemne,  tai  tinj  who  Gah  witb  tba  ca*Un(-n<t, 
riuJl  monm."— /m.  xii.  8. 

Et  eipandenlM  reta  mptr  fociem  aqDinmi  smucfaceDt. — Tulgmtt  Ftrnnt. 
"  And  they  that  ipread  n«la  upon  tlw  mton  ihall  luipiBh." — Commm  Eng- 
IM  ytrnon. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  thai  this  prophecy  relates  to  Eg]rpt.  The 
Hebrew  verb  o*^!^  here  translated  '^  expandentes,"  "  they  that 
spread,"  is  exactly  applicable  to  the  remarkable  ezpansioa  of 
the  CBSting-aet  just  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water.     In 
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the  Alexandrine  version  we  may  also  observe  the  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  principal  kinds  of  nets,  the  sean  and  the 
casting-net,  and  that  the  man  who  fishes  with  the  latter  is  called 
iiift6»\tit,  as  in  Latin  he  was  designated  by  the  single  term 
jciadatar. 

KiXnctP  airiw  t»  ifififfKfytina^  KaX  nv^yw  airdv  l¥  rat;  vayftpait  air»8*  Ivutv  T9^T9% 

$%^ik9ti  rw  dftfiffX^TTfto  aireif  Sri  iir  airott  tklxavt  fttptia  airoi  xal  ra  fipiafiara  a4ro9 
UXurd.  Aii  n9ro  knfifiaXtX  rd  dfufl0\^9rpo¥  airo^,  koL  iiaxoifTdt  amrrim^  IBvti  ti 
fdnrt. 

L  €.  **  He  (the  Chaldean)  hath  drawn  him  in  a  caiting-net  and  gathered  him 
in  hia  aeana :  therefore  hie  heart  shall  rejoice  and  be  glad.  Therefore  he  ihall 
■acrifioe  to  hie  eean  and  bum  incenee  to  hie  caeting-net,  becanae  by  them  he  hath 
£ittened  hie  portion  and  hie  ehoaen  damtiee.  Therefore  he  shall  throw  hie  caat- 
ing-net,  and  not  spare  utterly  to  slay  nations.** — Habakkuk,  I  lS-17. 

"  They  catch  them  in  their  net  and  gather  them  in  their  drag ;  therefore  they 
rejoice  and  are  glad.  Therefore  they  sacrifice  unto  their  net  and  bum  incenae 
unto  their  drag :  because  by  them  their  portion  is  fat  and  their  meat  plenteooi. 
Shall  they  therefore  empty  their  net,  and  not  spare  contmually  to  slay  the  nations  T" 
-^Onniiieii  EngUtk  Vernon, 

The  Latin  Vulgate  in  this  passage  uses  without  discrimina- 
tion the  terms  rete  and  sagena,  which  latter  is  the  Greek  word 
in  a  Latin  form. 

'Attfi0>ti^Tfv  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament.  Matthew 
iv.  18 :  "  Jesus,  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw  two  brethren, 
Simon  and  Andrew,  ccLsting  a  net  into  the  sea  ;  for  they  were 
fishers^:  in  the  original,  0i>x«¥Tas6iif(0\vrTpop tit rh^edXaa^ap]  in  the 
Yulgate  version,  "  mittentes  rete.''  It  appears  no  sufficient 
objection  to  the  sense  which  has  been  assigned  to  iiKftS^nvrpw, 
that  here  two  persons  are  mentioned  as  using  it  at  the  same 
time.  Being  partners  and  engaged  in  the  same  employment, 
one  perhaps  collecting  the  fishes  which  the  other  caught,  they 
might  be  described  together  as  "  throwing  the  casting-net," 
although  only  one  at  a  time  held  it  in  his  hands.  In  other 
respects  this  explanation  is  particularly  suitable  to  the  circum- 
stances. Jesus  was  walking  on  the  shore  and  accosted  the 
two  brothers.  This  suits  the  supposition  that  they  were  on  the 
shore  likewise,  and  not  fishing  out  of  a  boat,  as  they  did  with 
the  sean  at  other  times.  In  verse  20  the  Evangelist  uses  the 
term  sunm  (nets),  saying  "  they  left  their  nets,"  and  meaning 


both  their  casting-net  and  those  of  other  kinds.  Inverse  21 
be  mentioDS  that  James  and  John  were  in  their  boat,  mending 
their  neta  («■"«). 

The  same  thiogs  are  to  be  obscn'ed  in  Mark  i.  16,  vhicb  is 

the  parallel  passage. 


rpi*oi:,  «■  rpinoE. 

Pursuing  the  order  adopted  by  Oppian  in  his  list  of  fshtng 
nets  above  qucled,  we  come  to  the  r^:^.  What  kind  of  net 
this  was  we  have  lieen  unable  lo  discover.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  one  of  ihe  most  useful  and  important  kinds,  because 
PJutarch  mentions  ypi^i  ■"■  «)•'■""  as  the  common  implements  of 
the  fisherman*,  and  Artemidorus  speaks  of  tliis  together  with 
[he  casting-net  and  the  sean  in  similar  termst. 

It  may  be  observed,  that   r^i^.w  is  used  for  a  fishermanl, 
apparently  equivalent  to  ii»9(4.     We  also  find  the_< 
FfmrSi  tix>!,  meaning,  "  By  the  fisherman's  aril". 


The  third  fishing-net  in  Oppian's  enumeration  is  Ttn-fti. 
We  find  it  once  mentioned  metaphorically,  viz.  by  .£schyluB, 
who  calls  an  inextricable  calamity,  rirvf"  *'v^-  In  Schn^der's 
edition  of  Oppian  we  find  this  note,  "  Rete  ostreis  capienfii 
esse  annotavit  Ilesychius."  Passow  also  in  his  Lexicoa  explains 
it  as  "  a  small  round  net  for  catching  oysters."  The  refereux 
lo  Hesychius  is  incorrect  If  it  was  a  net  for  catching  oyaten, 
which  appears  very  doubtful,  it  may  have  been  the  net  used  by 
the  Indians  in  the  pearl-fishery**. 

'  n^i  M>f>(«,  TOL  T.  p.  838,  ed  Bttfb.  t  K  iL  c.  14. 

t  ImBotm,  AntM.  toI.  L  p.  186,  Nca.  4  ud  K. 

i  TtiMcriL  L  39  ;  iil  96.  I  Branck,  AnaL  u.  9,  K«.  14. 

*  Agam.  352. 

"■  Alyii  McyiaStm  Biififiatmi  rfi  •IfX'P'  *i"f  liattin.  Airiui,  taiita,  ^vL  i 
p>  535,  ed.  BluxnrdL 
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TI. 

•rnoxH. 

The  *»tx*,  which  is  the  fourth  in  Oppian's  enumeration,  was 
the  landing-net,  used  merely  to  take  fishes  out  of  the  water 
when  they  rose  to  the  surface,  or  in  similar  circumstances  to 
which  it  was  adapted.  It  was  made  with  a  hoop  {kuXh)  fastened 
to  a  pole,  and  was  perhaps  abo  provided  with  the  means  of 
closing  the  round  aperture  at  the  top*. 

Of  the  KoXv/i^a  we  find  nowhere  any  further  mention. 

vn. 

TRAGUM,   TRAGULA,   VERRICULUM. 
EArHNH. 

These  were  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for  the  $ean. 
Before  producing  the  passages  in  which  they  occur,  we  will 
present  to  the  reader  an  account  of  this  kind  of  net  as  now 
used  by  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  (England)  for 
catching  pilchards,  and  as  described  by  Dr.  Paris  in  his  elegant 
and  pleasant  Ouide  to  Mauhfs  Bay  and  Land's  Endt 

"At  the  proper  season  men  are  stationed  on  the  cliflTs  to 
observe  by  the  color  of  the  water  where  the  shoab  of  pilchards 
are  to  be  found.  The  sean  is  carried  out  in  a  boat,  and  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  two  men  with  such  dexterity,  that  in  less  than 
four  minutes  the  fish  are  inclosed  It  is  then  either  moored,  or, 
where  the  shore  is  sandy  and  shelving,  it  is  drawn*  into  more 
shallow  water.  After  this  the  fish  are  bailed  into  boats  and 
carried  to  shore.  A  sean  is  frequently  three  hundred  fathwm 
long^  and  seventeen  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  kept  to 
the  groimd  by  leaden  weights,  whilst  the  corks  keep  the  t^ip  of 
it  floating  on  the  suriiau^e.  A  sean  has  been  known  to  incloM 
at  one  time  as  many  as  twelve  hundred  hogsheads^  amoimting 
Id  about  three  millions  offish/' 


•  See  Oppiam  Jict  ir.  251.  f  Feioeiie*,  IS1«,  p.  91 
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th      assage  be  compared  n-ilh  the  following,  which  gtfs 
....  of  ihe  iise  of  the  same  kind  of  net  among  ibe 
'■  will  then  appear  how  cxtcDsively  it  is  t^mployed, 
1  it  used  ia  exactly  the  same  way  both  by  our  own 
and  by  tribes  which  we  consider  as  rankiug  very 
.icale  of  civiUzatioQ ;  and  on  making  this  companaon, 
....uQce  will  seem  not  unreasonable,  that  the   ancieiu 
*  and  Romans,  who  in  several  of  their  colonics  in  the 
iic  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  and  of  Spaiu,  aud  in  othei 
»i,  carried  on  the  catching  and  curing  of  fish  with  the 
test  possible  activity  and  to  a  wonderful  extent,  used  nets  of 
eat  a  compass  as  those  which  are  here  de^ribed. 
The  fishery  is  here  (i.  e.  at  Burka,  on  the  eastern  coast  d 
bia)  conducted  on  a  grand  scale,  by  means  of  nets  many 
udred  fathoms  in  length,  which  are  carried  out  by  booU. 
i  upper  part  is  supported  by  small  blocks  of  wood,  fonned 
tbe  Lght  and  buoyant  branches  of  tlie  date-palm,  while 
lOwer  part  is  loaded  willi  lead.     To  either  extremity  of  tiaa 
i^f^  :hed,  by  which,  when  the  whole  of  the  net '»  Isid 

jfH$,  ^.  LiiTty  or  forty  men  drag  it  towards  the  shore.     The 

.|q|liUUltii7  iiMi  aeeiHed  is  eoonooui;  uidirtist  Ihaf  do  aat >»■ 
quire  for  their  own  coimunption  is  salted  and  canied  Into  lbs 
interit^.  When,  as  is  very  generally  the  case,  tbe  nets  an  tJU 
common  property  of  the  whtde  viUagt,  they  divide  tbe  prod- 
uce into  equal  ebares*." 

That  this  method  of  fishing  was  practised  by  tbe  f^gyptians 
from  a  remote  annuity  appears  from  the  remaining  maon- 
ments.  The  pamtings  on  the  K»id)s  show  persons  oigaged  ia 
drawing  the  sean,  vrtiich  has  floats  along  its  upper  margin  and 
leads  along  the  lower  bordert-  An  ancient  Egyptian  net,  ob- 
tained by  M.  Passalactiua,  ia  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Bcf- 

•  Ueoleiuuit  WclUAd'a  TmtU  i»  Arabia,  toL  L  (OnMm),  pf.  16C  IB7. 

^  Sea  WULIiMco'i  Mamttrt  amd  Cuttvmt  tf  Aiuint  Egypt,  toL  iL  p.  90,  SI  j 
•w  ■]»  ToL  iii.  p.  37.  One  at  thna  punliui*,  copiad  fno  Wilkiaaga,  ■  ka»- 
dncml  JD  Plate  X.  fig.  3.  of  tliw  woA.  Th*  &huiiMa  m  Ken  ■■  Iks  Aan 
drawing  the  net  to  [and  full  of  GiheK  Then  an  eigfat  float!  alonf  tha  Uf,  a^ 
Imr  leadi  at  the  bottooi  od  each  nda.    Tbe  wmter  ia  dimm  aa  ia  bbuJ  a  tgjf- 
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lin.    Some  of  its  leads  and  floats  remain,  as  well  as  a  gourd, 
which  assisted  the  floats*. 

Besides  the  verses  of  Oppian,  which  are  above  quoted,  we 
find  another  passage  of  the  same  poem  {Hal.  iii.  82,  83), 
which  mentions  the  following  appendages  to  the  aay^y*,  viz.  the 
«<(«i,  the  v^pMMf,  and  the  vKoXids  iti»ay^.  As  the  ^iUs^  oifeet  of  a 
sail  were  the  ropes  fieistened  to  its  lower  comers,  we  may  con- 
clude thai  the  «<;«  were  the  ropes  attached  to  the  corners  of  the 
aean,  and  used  in  a  similar  manner  to  fasten  it  to  the  shore  and 
to  draw  it  in  to  the  land,  as  is  described  by  Ovid  in  the  line 
already  quoted, — 

Has  cava  eontento  retia/tin«  trahnnt 

The  9f€ipQnt^  as  the  name  implies,  were  spherical,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  either  the  floats  of  wood  or  cork  at  the  top, 
or  the  weights,  consisting  either  of  round  stones  or  pieces  of 
lead,  at  the  bottom.  The  <r«oXidf  ita^aypos  must  have  been  a  kind 
of  bag  formed  in  the  sean  to  receive  the  fishes,  and  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  purse  or  conical  bag  in  the  i^m.  The  term 
is  illustrated  by  the  application  of  the  equivalent  epithet  rfyciXa 
or  ''  angular,"  to  hunting-nets  in  a  passage  fi-om  Brunck's  Ana- 
leda^  which  was  formerly  explained,  and  by  the  epithet  "  cava" 
in  the  line  just  quoted  from  Ovidt. 

In  the  following  passage  Ovid  mentions  the  use  both  of  the 
corks  and  of  the  leadst.  This  passage  also  shows  that  several 
nets  were  fastened  together  in  order  to  form  a  long  sean  : 

Ajpicis,  Qt  fomma  cortex  levis  innatat  unda. 
Com  grave  neza  umul  retia  mergat  onne? 

Tri$L  iii.  4.  1, 13. 

This  use  of  cork  and  lead  in  fishing  is  also  mentioned  by 
JBlian,  Hist.  Anim.  xii.  43 ;  and  that  of  cork  by  Pausanias, 


*  Un  filet  de  ptehe  k  petitet  maillet,  et  fait  avec  da  fil  de  lin.  Cet  objet,  qui  eit 
garni  de  wtm  pkxnbf,  coDMire  encore  lee  morceaux  de  bois  qui  gamiflsaient  sa  par- 
tia  nip^rieiire,  ainsi  que  un  courge  qui  Taidait  a  eumager. — ^Tb^bee.  Pavaiaoqaa, 
CmtmUgue  dt  AntiquitieM  dieouverUt  en  EgypU,  No.  445.  p.  23. 

t  Obeeire  also  the  use  of  the  word  ^x^^  ^  ^®  P^'"'^  ®^  Ijacian*f  Timou, 
quoted  below. 

t  UMffUuu,  J.  PoUoz,  z.  30.  i  133. 
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1 ;  and  by  Pliny,  H.  N.  xvi.  8.  s.  13,  where,  iu  red- 
1^  I        arioua  uses  of  cork,  he  saj's  it  waa  employed  "fit- 
irogulk."     Sidonius  ApoUinarb,  de»:ribiDg  bis  own 


■Itmai  pucalor  in  prlugua,  ut  MAIuia  ntu 

uniiiB  cortieibiM  exiendiil. — EpUt.  ii.  9. 

Hence  you  will  see  how  the  liehpnDBD  mora  fonmrd  hia  boat  inlo  tlie  tef 
cr,  IhM  he  mny  citrnd  his  itationarj-  neti  hj  nuMiiu  of  coika." 

Alcipliron,  in  hi;i  axxount  of  a  fishiiig  excursion  tuxn  the 
rromoulory  of  Plialerum,  eays,  "  The  draught  of  fishes  ww 
BO  great  as  ahnost  lo  submerge  the  corks'."  The  earnest  de- 
eire  of  a  poelerity,  founded  on  the  wish  for  posthumous  remem- 
brance, which  was  a  very  strong  and  prevaihog  Eentimenl 
among  the  ancients,  is  ilhistraled  by  the  language  of  Elecira 
in  the  Choephorce  of  iCschyJus,  where  she  entreats  her  father 
upon  thia  consideration  to  attend  lo  Iier  prayer,  and  likem  hit 
memory  to  a  ncl,  which  his  children,  like  corks,  wmild  estc 
from  disappearing  : — "  Do  not  exlingvish  the  race  of  the  Pe~ 
lopida.  For  thus  you  wiil  live  after  you  are  dead-  Far  a 
tnan'a  children  are  the  jjreservers  of  his  fame  tchfn  dead. 
ofuf ,  like  corks  in  dragging  the  net,  they  save  the  Jtum 
string  from  the  abyss."  The  use  of  the  corks  is  mentiooeil 
in  several  of  the  epigrams  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  following  passage  of  Plutarch  : — 

'Cmp  nil  rl  litnn  iitrji/imlmiTat  Ir  rf  0tXin|  fcUnt  ifilflii  hi^^i^iit. — A 
Chw  Soerata,  p.  1060,  ed  Stepb. 

Passages  have  been  already  produced  frmn  Plutaich,  Aitcnn- 
dorus,  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk, 
in  which  the  sean  is  mentioned  by  its  Greek  name  «r*^  in 
contradistinction  to  other  kinds  of  nets.  Alao  the  panage 
above  cited  from  Virgil's  Georgics  ("  pelagoque  alius  trahit  ho- 
mida  lina"),  indicates  the  use  of  the  sean  in  deep  water,  and 
the  practice  of  dragging  it  out  of  the  water  by  means  of  ropes, 
which  gave  origin  both  to  its  English  name,  the  Drag-met, 
and  to  its  Latin  appellations,  tragvla,  used  by  Ptiny  (/.  e-X 


'  Kufti  ti  nit  fMtit  lll^n  itatfi^iXHTt  ii 
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and  tragum^  which  is  found  in  the  ancient  GlosBaries  and  in 
Isidore  of  Seville*. 

We  find  mention  of  the  sean  more  especially  for  the  capture 
of  the  tunny  and  of  the  pelamys,  which  were  the  two  prin* 
cipal  kinds  of  fish  caught  in  the  Mediterranean.  Lucian  speaks 
of  the  tunny-seant,  which  was  probaUy  the  largest  net  of  the 
kind,  and  he  relates  the  circumstance  of  a  tuimy  escaping  from 
its  hag  or  bosomt  The  sean  is  thrice  mentioned  in  the  Epistles 
of  Alciphron  (/.  c.  and  lib.  L  epp.  17,  18.),  and  in  the  two  lat- 
ter passages,  as  used  for  catching  tunnies  and  pelamides.  We 
read  also  of  a  dolphin  (aa^t)  approaching  the  sean} ;  but  this 
might  be  by  accident.  It  was  not,  we  apprehend,  employed  to 
catch  dolphins. 

In  the  following  passage  of  the  Odyssey  (xxii.  384-387)  we 
have  a  description  of  the  use  of  a  sean  in  a  small  bay,  having 
a  sandy  shore  at  its  extrei^ity,  and  consequently  most  suitable 
for  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  net : 


Aitritf  i^if99m9  vsXMrvw*  ti  ii  rt  Tmrrtf 


The  poet  here  compares  Penelope's  suitors,  who  lie  slain  upon 
the  ground,  to  fishes,  '^  which  the  fishermen  ^y  means  of  a  net 


*  Tragom  genv  retk,  ab  eo  quod  trahatar  nimcaptttimi :  tpmaa  est  et  Terncti* 
lam.    Verrere  enim  tnhere  eat — Orig.  xix.  5. 

Th«  Latin  Dame  verriculum  ocean  in  a  pa«a(^  of  VaJerioi  Maximni,  which 
if  abo  remaikabia  for  a  referpnce  to  the  Ionian  firiieries,  and  for  th«  me  of  th« 
word  jmetM9f  literally,  a  tJkrvwe,  coiipapmdinf  to  that  which  the  Corniirfi  men  de^ 
nominate,  a  hawl  ofjisk. 

A  piaeatflribni  in  Milema  refiooe  Terricnlnm  trahentiboa  qoidam  jactom  em^rat 
'^Memar,  fib.  hr.  cap.  1. 

We  intiodace  here  an  iiniiiMion  &(  Pblo,  ra  which  we  may  rvroark  that  fll- 
Ut  lxH*nf  corre^MMidi  exactly  tojmetus  in  Latin,  and  that  the  drawing  of  the  net 
fartoaetrde  ia  clearly  indicated :  ^w  ('x^mt  rirrmt  U  Hm>y  tmyiiPti^H. —  Viia 
MuUt  torn.  i.  p.  95.  ed.  Manfey. 

t  22ey4M  •MTMvrur^.— £pi0t.  Smium.  torn,  itl  p.  406.  ed.  Reitz. 

X  'O  9i99t  U  f»x*^  **  ••r^m  itifytw. — Tumom^  ^  22.  torn.  I  p,  136. 

^  Off  irt  wXnrtifit  rj  ctf^rf. — .Clian,  H.  A.  XL  c  12.  In  thia  chapter  the 
net  ia  twice  called  by  the  common  name,  iUr*^. 
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full  of  holes  have  drawn  oul  of  the  hoary  sea  lo  a  hoUow  boy, 
and  all  of  which,  deprived  of  the  waves  of  ihe  eea,  are  pound 
upon  the  sanda."  Although  the  general  term  i><m>  is  hen 
used,  it  is  evident  that  the  net  intended  was  the  sean,  or  dag- 
net. 

In  one  of  the  passages  of  Alciphron  already  referred  to, 
mention  ia  made  of  the  use  of  the  sean  in  a  similar  siiuatico. 
Some  persons,  who  are  fishing  in  a  bay  for  tunnies  and  pel&- 
mides,  inclose  nearly  the  whole  bay  with  their  sean,  expecdo; 
to  catch  a  very  large  quantity'.  This  circumstance  pro\-es,  ihit 
the  sean  was  used  with  ihe  ancient  Greeks,  as  it  is  with  us,  u 
encompasa  a  great  extent  of  water. 

We  have  seen  that  tlie  Hcau  supplied  figures  of  speech  no  h» 
than  the  puree-net  (if"),  and  the  casting-net  (j^^yJXwrp.,).  It  is 
appUed  thus  in  the  case  of  persons  who  are  ensDared  by  the 

■  T«  ntH't  f •"M>x<  '''  """"'  '*•>'  <r<r«A^>^ — Epist.  %.  17. 
A  lew  [nwcelliii)«nu  paaagHi,  wliicli  refer  (o  the  bm  of  tlu  ibui.  RUJ  b«  ttm- 
▼inicDll^  inlroducei 

K  (imU  nnnlNr  of  flAca 

i,PMMla,4  ALtaL  L  f.aa,ti 

i,  fmm  ita  materiali  njninlir  Xlm,  in  an  epignun  of  AidiM- 
— Brnnck,  Anal.  iL  M.  Nck  10. 

Plutarch,  deacribing  the  tpidtr't  loeb,  asya,  that  ita  Kfavimg  is  like  the  labr 
qfwoDUn  at  tAe  loom,  ila  hunting  like  that  of  Gabemran  with  the  meUM^Di  5a- 
Itrtia  Aninuitium,  torn.  x.  p.  23,  ed.  Reiake.  He  hen  oaea  lbs  tctm  n^wnrtc 
for  afitlitr  vitli  Ihe  tan.  Thia  verbal  mxin  it  regularly  ronned  from  >annwi»i 
which  meana  to  tnclote  or  catch  with  tht  tean  ;  e.  g.  <•  lUmit  «»B^|HifM«. — 
HeiDdian,  iv.  9, 13. 

Lndan  laea  the  Brno  veiti  in  referance  to  the  ^orj  of  Talean  iodoaing  Mm 
and  Venua  in  a  net ;  ny>iKeii  n!i  loftmlt. — Diaiagi  Deer.  tam.  L  p.  343.  &•■ 
niuiR,  tool.  iL  p.  707,  ed.  Reili. 

I^nidaj  of  TaieutDm,  in  an  e[HgTiuD  enainerMiiig  the  *""■■""•**■  af  ■  inifi 
tmlet  (Bnmck,  AnaL  I  p.  331),  mentiaiia  d  iJuHt  rpx<^  nyvmif.  J^ata 
[AtntQt.  in  Aniitl.  L  3.  p.  S3)  anppoae*  thia  to  mean  llie  ladj'i  comb  ;  bat,  j>d[- 
hig  fioiD  the  koown  meaning  af  nay^ri  and  ila  derifatifea,  we  may  conclade  ttM 
it  waa  the  aufifaXti,  «  net,  which  indoaed  and  encircled  the  hair,  like  a  tea. 

The  Mowing  Terae  ot  Maniliua  (lib.  v.  rer.  678.)  ja  remaikaUa  aa  a  race  m- 
atance  of  the  adoption  of  the  Greek  word  lagena  by  a  Latin  poet : — 
Eioipitar  VBita  dicuniTaUata  Hgena. 


-IMC  K  '*'*.: 


wicked*,  ixho  are  cMforaai  l«r  iut  saacns  if  jovf^  ir  if  «if^ 
quencety  or  vho  are  IkM  jl  ^auOaet  inr  maeammnLi.  3ic 
by  fiu'  the  moBi  dKODcs.  cs^vesspt  sue  juuHnuij:  n:  je-  meifr- 
phorical  «|fiik;iiinn&.  vi5  v<  He:  nooe  of  uesKmr  £  zirr  i«r 
encirclin^  h  with  one  MMftfi',  ufaac  Ime  if  <nintff!T^  or  i<»'3«iiuu: 
away  the  eoore  pnpnhiwi  <£  a  aarxmL  danrc  iv-  Tngriiing  il 


aimilar  order  manm  iL    Of  :3s  ^  sas  nnnpigiir  acsna 
HerodoCoB  m.  143 : — 

men,  to 

As  we  speak  of  dragzims^  a  |il.  »  i&e  Gmsia  voxjii  itE^c 
spoken,  in  this  mrtaphnrieai  seaee.  <f  drm^^ims^  xb  s^oaL 
In  the  sixth  book  (ch.  xixi  BooAocsb  jasrrxmt^  ifisacrxcs 
this  method  of  captoEin^  the  eaesfliT.  JLxooSvftfrifcaiJaQanai 
the  Persians  landed  on  the  mxthem  flde  -of  the  dauL  TlieT 
then  took  hold  of  one  anoiber*  hank  ao  as  lo  ibrm  a  kse  Kne, 
and  thus  linked  together  ther  walked  acroas  th«  iriukd  ti>  the 
south  side,  so  as  to  hunt  out  ail  the  inLaboauci.  The  hisft>naii 
here  particidariy  mrntiww.  that  Chii&  Leaboe.  and  Tenedos 
were  reduced  U>  captirity  in  thk  manner.  It  n  reoocded  br 
Plato],  thai  Datia^  in  order  to  alann  the  Athenian?,  agaimt 
whom  he  was  adrancine  at  the  head  of  the  Peisian  armr, 
spread  a  report  that  hb  sokfiers.  joining  hand  to  hand,  had 


•  JUynn^fMi  iffk  «fn>^LBau,  TiaM,  \  ^  torn.  L  pt  138,  oL  Reitz. 
t  Brunck,  AmaL  m.  15T.  No.  32.    Here  the  m»n  m  calM  by  the  ^leaenl  tens 
tU-nov,  bat  the  ptrtimbf  kiad  of  net  ■  imfieated  by  the  pvtiezpie  tmy^BiwBitf, 

t.  e.  <<  A  diKqile  of  thow  who  boond  the  world  in  the  iweet  wemm  o(  Gcd.'*^ 
Gref.  NuiaBi.  m{  JVcaiefwai,  torn.  iL  p.  141,  ed.  Pam,  1630.  (See  Cbapi  HI, 
FS3.) 

§  Plutarch,  eridoiUy  referniif  to  the  liege  of  JenMdem  by  Titna,  saj*,  **  The 
Jews  on  the  Sehbnth  atting  down  on  coem  bUnketa  (»  iyvipxroif ,  UteraDy,  in 
^iri«,  or  blanket!,  which  had  not  been  faOed,  or  cleansed  by  the  ypm^€ii),  eren 
when  the  enemy  were  letting  the  ladden  to  scale  the  walk,  did  not  rise  np,  but 
nmaiaed,  as  if  mclosed  in  one  sean,  namely,  sopentition,  (<W«ip  h  ray^yy^M,  rf 
i$»0iimtfm9(f,  n96ti€ftl90ty* — 0pp.  torn.  TL  Dt  SuperttiL  p.  647,  ed.  Reake. 
B  Dt  Legihuit  lib.  iiL  prope  finem. 
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:en  all  the  Ercirians  captive  aa  in  a  eean.  The  reader  is 
leierred  to  the  Notes  of  Wesseling  and  Valckenaer  oo  lleroj. 
iii.  119  for  some  passages,  in  which  subsequent  Greek  authon 
have  quoted  Herodotus  and  Plalo.  We  find  ff»y«r^"..«..  "  U  be 
dragged,"  used  in  the  same  manner  by  llehodorus*. 

In  addition  to  the  passages  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk  which 
iDcniion  ttte  drag  in  opposition  to  the  caaling-net ;  we  find  three 
referenceB  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  viz.  in 
Bzek-  sxvi.  5.  14;  :dvii.  10.  The  prophet,  foretelling  the 
deEtruciion  of  Tyre,  saya  it  would  become  a  place  lo  dry  ttant 
upon,  >infi.h  c-yniS>  1  "siccalio  sagenaruni,"  Vulgate  Verawn; 
'■  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  neta,"  Common  English  Versian. 
The  Hebrew  term  for  a  drag  or  sean  is  here  Bin. 

The  only  parage  of  the  New  Testament  which  makes 
express  mention  of  the  sean,  is  MatL  liii.  47,  48 ;  "The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  net  (or^'"}  that  u-as  cost  into  the 
sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind ;  which,  when  il  was  full,  ihey 
drew  to  shore,  and  sat  down,  and  gathered  the  good  into  vesee^ 
but  cost  the  bad  away."  The  casting-net,  which  can  wdy 
inclose  part  of  a  very  small  shoal,  would  not  have  beenadapud 
to  the  otjflct  of  UJb  paraUe. '  But  we  peiwwB  thB  aloiiatt 
intended  by  it  to  the  great  quantity  and  Tuie^  of  fidiea  of 
every  kind  which  are  brought  (o  the  ehofe  of  the  bay  (■<)«»>) 
by  the  use  of  the  ilrag.  The  Vulgate  here  retains  the  Greek 
word,  transhiting  aagena  as  in  the  above-cited  paaeagcs  of 
Habakkuk  and  Ezekiel.  In  John  xxi.  6.  S.  11,  the  use  of  the 
sean  is  evidently  intended  to  be  described,  although  it  is  called 
four  times  by  the  common  term  Aowr,  which  denoted  eilbtf  t 
sean,  or  a  net  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  in  this  paisage  tran*- 
lated  Tele  in  the  Latin  Yulgate. 

The  Greek  nytn,  having  been  adopted  under  the  fbnn  aageM 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  this  was  changed  into  rezoe  by  the  An^ 
SaxonBt,  and  their  descendants,  have  still  further  abridged  it 
into  aean.  In  the  south  of  England  this  wtHtl  is  also  pro- 
nounced and  spelt  seine,  as  it  is  in  French.     We  find  in  Bede'i 


'  lib.  vn.  p.  304.  ed.  ( 

t  See  Cudmou,  p.  T&.  ed.  JmiL 
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Ekxlesiastical  History*  a  curious  passage  on  the  introduction  of 
this  kiud  of  net  into  England.  He  says,  "  the  people  had  as 
yet  only  learnt  to  catch  eels  with  nets.  Wilfrid  caused  them  to 
cdlect  together  all  their  eel-nets,  and  to  use  them  as  a  sean  for 
catching  fishes  of  all  kinds." 

Yin. 

Reticulus  or  Reticulum. 

nrprAGOE. 

In  the  ancient  Glossaries  we  find  r^pyaOos  translated  Reticulus 
and  Reticulum :  it  meant,  therefore,  a  small  net.  It  was  not 
a  name  for  nets  in  general,  nor  did  it  denote  any  kind  of  hunt- 
ing-net or  fishing-net,  although  the  net  indicated  by  this  term 
might  be  used  occasionally  for  catching  animals  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes.  It  was  used,  for  example,  in  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  India  to  catch  tortoises,  being  set  at  the  mouths  of  the 
caverns,  which  were  the  resort  of  those  creaturest.  But  the 
same  term  is  applied  to  the  nets  which  were  used  to  carry 
pebbles  and  stones  intended  to  be  thrown  from  military  cnginest ; 
and  a  similar  contrivance  was  in  common  use  for  carrying 
loaves  of  bread §.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  yvpyaeos  was 
often  much  like  the  nets  in  which  the  Jewish  boys  in  our  streets 
carry  lemons,  being  inclosed  at  the  mouth  by  a  running  string 
or  noose.  We  may  therefore  translate  ytpyao.f,  "a  Ixig-nct,*'  as 
it  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  bag.  "  To  blow  into  a  bag-net,** 
«ij  y<py«5a»  f »ff5»,  bccamc  a  proverb,  meaning  to  lal)or  in  vain. 
But  this  bag  was  often  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  and  of 
much  finer  materials,  than  in  the  instances  already  mentioned. 
From  a  passage  of  iEneas  Tacticus  (p.  51.  ed.  Orell.)  we  may 

•  Page  294,  ed.  Wt\kmB. 

t  'E»  H  miry  ry  ptj^ra  tat  yipy^^^f  air^  liiuf  Xfrtvovair,  airt  iitriunf  taSlnrtt  «4- 
fif  wtpt  rk  9T6itmrm  riav  wpopa^uiv, — Arrian,  Per.  Maris  Eryth,  p.  151.  ed.  Blan« 
cardL 

X  AtheiUBiis,  lib.  T.  ^  43.  p.  208,  ed  Casaub. 

Reticulum  pania. — Hor.  S^t,  L  L  47. 


infer  that  it  was  eomeUmes  not  larger  ihaa  a  purse  for  tbi 
pocket.  Hence  Arislotle'  properly  applies  ihe  term  »*»>»*«  la 
the  small  spherical  or  oval  bag  ia  wbich  spiders  deposit  tbeir 
^SS^-  Among  the  luxuriouB  babita  of  the  Sicilian  pnetor  Veno^ 
it  is  recorded,  that  he  had  a.  small  and  very  fine  linen  net,  fiM 
with  rose-leaves,  "which  ever  and  anon  he  gave  bis  noset." 
This  net  was,  no  doubt,  called  rifytS's  in  Greek. 


'  Anim,  Hilt.  v.  37.    Compare  ApoOodanu,  Frag,  i 
t  Iteliculum  ad  nniea  aibi  admorebBt,  ti 
WMB.— Cic.  in  Vtrr.  u.  S.  11 


.  p.  454.  «d.  Ueyne. 
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